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PREFACE. 


I HAVE  often  wondered  that  the  hi/lory,  which  I  now  tale 
the  liberty  of  offering  to  the  public,  and  which  is  perpe- 
tually quoted  by  every  author,  who  has  written  upon  tfyytoHrJ 
fiitution  of  the  Romans ,  as  the  fource  of  all  their  learning,  ipnd\  ': 
an  authority,  to  which  all  tnen  have  agreed  to  fubtnit,  Jbo$4\.': 
never  have  appeared  in  our  language.    Whether  the  length  of 
the  work,  or  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  original  conjlitution 
of  the  Romans,  and  particularly  of  afcertaining  the  differences 
between  the  three  forts  of  comitta,  upon  which  the  exercife  of 
that  conjlitution,  in  a  great  meafure,  depended ;  whether  thefe, 
or  any  other  motives  difcouraged  our  men  of  learning  from 
attempting  a  tranjlation  of  this  hi/lory,  I  cannot  fay:  But  this 
J  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  analogy  between  the  regal 
conjlitution  of  the  Romans,  and  our  own,  and  a  more  furpri- 
fmg  analogy,  I  mean  That  between  the  Greek,  and  Englifh 
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languages)  might  very  well  have  encouraged  them  to  tranjlate 
it)  and  to  recommend  it  to  their  countrymen ',  as  a  pojfeffion  they 
were,  in  a  particular  manner,  intitled  to.  Whether  my 
tranjlation  of  this  hi/lory  will  anfwer  the  deftgn  of  fuch  a  recom- 
mendation, mufl  be  left  to  the  voice  of  the  public,  upon 
whofe  decifton,  the  fate  of  all  productions  of  this  kind  mufl  tie- 
cejj'arily  depend:  And  the  only  hope  I  can  entertain  that  their 
determination  may  not  be  in  my  disfavor ,  is  derived  from  the 
pains  I  have  be/lowed  upon  this  tranJlation>  rather  than  from 
the  effeSi  of  thofe  pains. 

\k:T&tyy  reader  has  a  natural  curiofty  to  be  informed  of  the 
•\bif'£h,  the  private  life,  and  character ,  and  of  all  other  parti- 
relating  to  the  author  of  any  work  be  perufes :  I  am  forty 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  fatisfy  this  reafonable  curiofty  any 
otherwifey  than  by  referring  my  readers  to  what  our  author 
fays  of  himfelf  in  the  preface  to  this  hi/lory :  There  they  will  find, 
among  other  things,  that  Dionyfius  lived  at  Rome  in  the  Au- 
gufian  age,  an  age  celebrated  above  all  others  in  the  Roman 
hiflory  bath  *or  the  great  writers  it  produced,  and  for  the  dijlin- 
guifhing  encouragement  given  by  Auguftus  to  thofe  writers.  He 
was  cotemporary,  and,  probably,  acquainted  with  Livy,  Fir- 
gil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  many  other  learned,  and  polite  authors, 
with  whom  that  remarkable  age  was  adorned^  and  was  himfelf 
a  confpicuous  ftar  in  that  bright  conftellation. 

J  need 
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I  need  not  acquaint  the  learned  reader  that  our  author ,  be- 
fides  his  hi/lory,  cofnpofed  many  other  works,  all  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  oratorial,  and  hiftorical  writing,  fome  of  which 
are  loft  ;  but  much  the  great 'eft  part  is  preferved,  and  contains 
the  beft  precepts  to  form  an  orator,  and  an  hiftorian,  and  to 
enable  others  to  judge  of  both.  It  has  been  a  doubt  among  the 
men  of  learning,  whether  he  publijhed  thefe  critical  works  be- 
fore, or  after  his  Roman  hiftory :  u  Dodwell  has  embraced  the 
former  opinion  ;  for  which  he  gives  this  very  good  reafon,  that, 
in  his  critical  works,  he  never  makes  any  mention  of  his  hiftory, 
though  he  often  takes  notice  of  the  other  writings  he  had.:before 
publijhed.  Dodwell  alfo  thinks  that  the  Cn.  Pompeius,  towhom 
he  dedicates  his  crittcifm  upon  the  Greek  hiftorians,  was  the 
fame  perfon,  who  was  fubftituted  conful  (conful  fuffe&us)  in 
the  month  of  OSlober  in  the  Varronian  year  723.  By  this, 
and  many  other  arguments,  it  appears  that  this  Cn.  Pompeius 
could  not  have  been  the  great  Pompey,  who  was  flam  in  JEgypt 
in  706,  though  M.  *  *  *,  in  his  preface,  has  thought  fit  to 
eftablifh  a  friend/hip  between  that  great  man,  and  our  author ; 
and  to  make  the  former  dejire  his  judgement  concerning  the 
Greek  hiftorians:  This  I  conclude  from  his  mentioning  Pom- 
pey without  any  diftinclion ;  which  manner  of  [peaking  is,  both 

in  his,  and  in  all  other  languages,  applicable  only  to  the  per- 

■ 

Diflert.  de  JEt&t.  Dionyf.  c.  vii.  &  viii. 
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forty  who  has  rendered  his  name  fo  famous  both  by  his  fuccejfes, 
and  his  misfortunes. 

We  know  by  Photius,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century y  and  by  many  other  authors ',  that  this  hiflory  contained 
twenty  books,  and  that  Dionyfius  kimfelf  madey  what  Photius 
calls,  a  fynoffis  of  it  in  five  booh.  So  that,  the  nine  lafi  booh 
mufi  have  been  loft  fince  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  ;  but 
how  long  fince  we  know  not.  Henry  Glarean,  profejfor  at 
Freiburg,  Jays,  at  the  end  of  his  chronological  tables  dedicated  in 
j  5  3  2  to  Ferdinand,  then  king  of  the  Romans,  that  thefe  nine  booh 

\rier'*\tit  that  time  in  being,  and  concealed  by  fame  men  of  learn- 
The  reafon  he  gives  for  this  ajfertion  is,  that  Conftantine 

Jt&fiarisy  a  modern  author *,  cites  him  in  Greek.  This,  indeed, 
leaves  us  fome  room  to  hope  that  they  may  one  day  fee  the  light. 

I  come  now  to  my  brother  labourers,  the  tranjlators  of  Dio- 
nyfius.  The  firfi  wasLapus  Biragus,  a  Florentine,  who  tranf- 
lated  the  eleven  booh  now  remaining  into  Latin  from  two 
old  manufcripts,  and  dedicated  his  tranfiation  to  pope  Paul  the 

fecond.  It  was  firfi  printed  at  Trevifo,  a  town  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Venetians,  in  1480.    ^  Vojfius  very  juftly  cen~ 

Jures  both  his  fidelity,  and  his  ftyle.  The  next  was  That  ofGele- 
nius,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1549.  He  writes  better  Latin  than 
Lapus;  but  the  liberties  he  has  taken  in  mangling  the  periods 

I  Dc  Hift.  Lat.  B.  iii.  c.  10. 
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of  the  Greek  text,  and  of  altering  many  places,  which  he  did 
not  under/land,   have  condemned  his  tranjlation  to  be  never 
read:  Particularly,  after  That  of  Sylburgius  appeared  in 
1586,  printed  at  Frankfort,  with  the  Greek  text,  which  bad 
not  been  printed  with  the  former  Latin  t ran/lotions :  Sylbur- 
gius bad  alfo  the  afftjlance  of  the  Venetian,  and  Roman  manu- 
fcripts,  which  his  predecejfors  wanted.    Not  long  after,  ap- 
peared another  Latin  tranjlation,  viz.  in  1590,  by  &milius 
Partus,  which  Hudfon  has  printed  with  the  Greek  text  in  1 704  ' 
7?je  latter  fays  indeed,  in  his  preface,  that  be  has  corretled 
the  tranjlation  of  Portus,  where  he  thought  it  neceffary :  I 
wi/h  he  had  oftener  thought  it  necejfary ;  becaufe  he  has  fuffered 
many  errors  of  Portus  to  ftand  unmolefted.    However,  this 
edition  of  Hudfon  is  by  much  the  befl ;  as  the  Greek  text  is 
throughout  illuflrated  with  the  notes  of  Sylburgius,  Cafaubon> 
Portus,  and  fome  others ;  all  which  I  have  occafionally  made, 
ufe  of,  and  always  acknowledged.    But  the  greatefl  advan- 
tage, which  this  edition  has  over  all  the  others,  is  derived 
from  two  Vatican  manufcripts,  one  700  years  old  for  the 
firfl  ten  books,  and  the  other  not  quite  fo  old  for  the  eleventh 
book  ;  the  readings  of  both  which  are  fet  down  at  the  foot 
of  every  page ;  and,  in  every  page,  thefe  manufcripts,  particu- 
larly the  firfl,  illuflrate  the  Greek  text  where  it  is  obfcure,  ex- 
plain it  where  doubtful,  and  fupply  it  where  it  is  defecltve.  The 

great 
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great  advantages,  arijingfrotn  thefetwo  manufcripts,  ought,  tnoft 
certainly,  to  have  induced  Hudfon  to  print  his  Greek  text  from 
them,  rather  than  from  the  edition  of  Sylburgius,  the  defeEls 
of  which  thefe  manufcrips  fufficiently  /hew. 

J  have  now  brought  down  the  hifiory  of  the  tranjlations  of  Diony- 
ftus  to  the  year  1722,  when  a  comet  appeared  in  the  literary 
world,  portending  no  lefs  than  the  extintlion  of  all  former  tran- 
jlations, and  the  downfall  of  their  authors :  I  mean  the  French 
tranflation  of  the  reverend  father  le  Jay,  ajefuit,  who  had  pre- 
pared himfelf  for  this  undertaking  by  teaching  rhetoric  in  Cler- 
mont college  at  Paris,  as  be  fays,  for  above  twenty  years  ;  and  ex- 
haufled  the  whole  flock  of  his  learning,  which  he  had  been  fo  long 
collecting,  in  polifhing,  adorning,  and  rendering  his  tranflation 
more  correct  and  elegant,  thanany  that  had  ever  before  appeared  in 
any  age,  in  any  country,  or  in  any  language.  But  his  brother  Je- 
fuits,  in  their  journal  ofTrevoux for  the  month  of  January 1 723, 
ufher  this  tranflation  into  the  world  with  fo  much  pomp,  that  I 
think  myfelf  obliged  to  give  their  character  of  it  in  Englifh ,  in  order 
to  Jhew,  not  what  his  tranflation  is,  but  what  all  tranjlations  ought 
to  be.  Denys  d'Halicarnafle,  difent  les  journalises,  s'aflure  par 
lui-meme,  une  conftante  fuperiorite  de  reputation  parmi  les 
do&es  de  profonde  litterature ;  et  cette  preeminence  ne 
tombera  qu  avec  eux :  la  chute  s'avance :  pour  reflburce, 
il  eft  un  monde  enticr  d'autres  perfonnes,  dont  l'eftime 

n'hono- 
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n'honoreroit  pas  moins  la  memoirede  Denys  d'Halicarnafle* 
ct  l'auroit  lui-mcme  flatte  d'avantagc :  Ce  font  une  infi- 
nite d'honnetes  gens  fans  Grec,  connoifleurs  neanmoins  par 
genie,  le&curs  par  gout,  ftudieuX  fans  befoin,  el  fcavans 
fans  le  fcavoir  :  ils  ne  connouTent  que  de  nom  Denys  d'Ha- 
licamafle ;  fon  Grec  le  leur  rend  inacceflible :  aujourd'hui  Ton 
produit  Denys  d'  Halicarnafle  dans  ce  nouveau  monde.  Un 
interprete  egalement  bienfadreur  et  du  public  et  de  l'auteur, 
acquiert  tout  a  coup  a  celui-ci  un  nombre  innombrable 
d'honorables  admirateurs,  qui  l'eftimeront  par  tout  fon  me- 
rite  perfonnel  d'hiftorien  et  d'ecrivain,  tandis  que  les  fca- 
vans de  metier  s'acharneront  £  fon  Grec  .  .  .  C'eft  4  regret 
que  nous  nommons  verfion,  ou  traduction  cet  ovrage :  ce 
n'eft  point  un  langage  Grec  rendu  en  langage  Fran9ois ; 
c'eft  l'expreflion  immediate  des  penfees  de  Denys  d'Hali- 
carnafie ;  la  confortnite  du  Francois  avec  le  Grec>  riejl  point 
celle  (Tune  copie  d  f  original^  mat's  celle  cTune  copie  avec  r autre 
copie.  On  prend  plus  aifement  un  auteur,  quand  on  tient 
de  fon  genie  et  de  fon  caradtere  ;  et  d'imitateur  fidelle,  on 
devient  avec  moins  d'effort  un  fidelle  interprete.  Sur  ce 
,pied,  Denys  d'Halicarnafle,  homme  folide  et  vrai,  fage  et 
judicieux,  laborieux  et  infatigable,  exact  et  applique,  vif  et 
eloquent,  amateur  des  lettres,  a  trouve  fon  veritable  traduc- 
teur ;  et  il  n'eft  pas  etonnant  qu'il  Tait  fi  long-tems  at- 

tendu. 
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tendu.  . .  On  peut  juger  de  la  religion  du  tradu&eur  a"  pefer 

fcrupuleufement  les  termes  de  fon  auteur,  par  la  reflexion 

fubtile  qu'il  fait  faire  fur  le  mot  tvotynp*  ;  f9avoir  que 

l'cgalitc  dcs  fuffrages  fignifiee  par  ce  nom,  fe  trouve  quel- 

quefois  dans  un  nombre  de  voix  inegal;  puifque  Denys 

avance  que  Coriolan,  qui  de  vint  et  une  voix  en  avoit  douze 

contre  hi,  eut  cte  abfous  par  le  benefice  de  la  loi  touchant 

1  cgalite  des  fufTrages,  (i  deux  voix  fe  fuflent  jointes  aux  neuf 

qui  lui  ctoient  favorables ;  c'eft-a-dire,  s'il  eut  eu  pour  lui 

onze  voix  contre  douze ;  c'eft  qu'en  matiere  criminelle, 

une  voix  de  plus  ne  fufEfoit  pas  pour  condamner  j  c  ctoit 

le  m£mc  eflet  que  fi  le  nombre  des  voix  eut  etc  tgal  de  part 

et  d 'autre  

"  Dionyftus  of Halicarnaffus  >  fay  thefe  journalifts,  has  af- 

"furcd  to  bimfelf  a  confiant  fuperiority  of  reputation  among 

<c  the  men  of  profound  learning  ;  and  this  preeminence  cannot 

"  fall  but  with  them  :  The  fall  approaches :  To  prevent  which  y 

"  there  is  a  whole  world  of  other  people^  whofe  efileem  would  not 

"  dolefs  honor  to  the  memory  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  and 

"  would  have  flattered  him  more:  Thefe  are  an  infinite  number 

•**  of  men  of  diflinclion  without  Greek,  but  connoiffeurs  by  their 

M  genius ;  readers  through  tafle,  fludious  without  neceffity^  and 

"  learned  without  knowing  it :  Thefe  are  acquainted  with  Dio- 

H  nyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  only  by  name  :  His  Greek  renders  him 

1  "  inacceff.ble 
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u  inaccejfible  to  them :  Into  this  new  world  is  Dionyfius  now 
"  produced:  An  interpreter ;  equally  a  benefaclor  both  to  the 
"  public,  and  to  the  author,  acquires,  at  once,  to  the  latter  a 
"  number lefs  nwnber  of  honourable  admirers,  who  will  ejleem 
"  him  for  his  whole  merit  of  an  hiflorian,  and  a  writer,  while 
"  the  learned  by  profeffwn  will  exercife  their  keennefs  upon  his 
"  Greek . . .  We  are  firry  to  call  this  work  a  verfion,  or  a  tranf- 
u  lation:  It  is  not  the  Greek  language  rendered  in  F/'cnch;  it  is 
"  the  immediate  exprejfion  of  the  thoughts  of  Dionyfius  \  the  con- 
41  formity  of  the  French  with  the  Greek  is  not  That  of  a  copy 
<{  with  the  original,  but  That  of  one  copy  with  another  copy. 
"  Every  one  takes  an  author  with  eafie,  when  he  refembles  him 
"in  his  genius  and  char  abler  ;  and,  from  being  a  faithful 
"  imitator,  he  becomes,  with  the  lefs  effort,  a  faithful  interpre- 
"  ter.  Upon  this  foot,  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnajfus,  a  man  folid 
"  and  true,  wife  and  judicious,  laborious  and  indefatigable,  ex- 
"  at~l  and  intent,  lively  and  eloquent,  a  lover  of  letters,  has 
"  found  his  true  tranjlator  ;  and  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  he 
"hasfo  long  waited  for  him . . .  We  may  judge  of  the  religion  of 
'*  the  tranjlator  in  weighing  fcrupuloufiy  the  terms  of  his  author  $ 
"  by  the  fubtil  reflexion  he  makes  upon  the  word 3  Krotyrtyiix. ;  which 
"  is,  that  the  equality  of  fuffrages,  fignified  by  this  word,  is 
"  fometimes  found  in  an  unequal  number  of  voices ;  fince  Dio- 

'  Sec  the  twentyfixth  annotation  on  the  viith  book. 

b  "  nyfius 
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"  nyfius  ajferts  that  Coriolanus,  who,  out  0/21  voices,  had 
"  12  aga'mjl  him,  would  have  been  acquitted  by  the  benefit  of 
"  the  law  concerning  the  equality  of  Juff rages,  if  two  voices 
"  had  joined  the  nine  that  were  for  him  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  he 
"  had  had  1 1  voices  aga'mjl  1 2  ;  becaufe,  in  criminal  cafes, 
"  a  majority  of  one  voice  was  not  jujficient  for  a  condemnation ; 
"  the  effecl  of  it  being  the  fame,  as  if  the  number  of  voices  had 
«'  been  equal  on  both  fides."  His  willfuffice  (for  I  omit  fever al 
other  panegyrical  flights)  to  /hew  what  opinion  thefe  journalifls 
e?itertai?ied,  or  had  a  mind  the  world  Jhou/d  entertain,  of  this 
famous  tranjlation:  And  yet,  methinks,  amidfl  all  the  praifes 
they  have  lavifijed  upon  it,  they  feem,  by  one  expreffwn,  to  have 
left  to  tbemfelves  an  opening  for  an  efcape,  une  cchappatoire, 
if  they  fhould  ever  be  heartily  puffed  upon  this  jubjecl :  The 
exprejfton  I  mean,  is  this,  that  the  conformity  of  the  French 
with  the  Greek,  is  not  That  of  a  copy  with  the  original, 
but  That  of  one  copy  with  another  copy.  /  may  venture 
to  pronounce,  fince  I  have  /hewn  it  fufflciently  in  my  notes, 
that  this  tranjlation  of  le  Jay  is  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than  a 
literal,  and  not  always  an  exacl,  tranjlation  of  the  Latin 
tranjlation  of  Portus.  It  cannot,  therefore,  bethought  too  great 
a  refinement,  particularly  to  thoje,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  difingenuous  jubtiky  of  this  order  oj  men,  and  what  they 
are  capable  oj,  when  the  interefi,  or  reputation  oj  their  body 

is 
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is  concerned,  to  fufpecl  they  de/gned  to  conceal  their  real  opi- 
nion of  this  tranjlat'wi  under  a  cloud  of  prai/es;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  let  fome /parks  0/  that  opinion  break  out :  But, 
if  tho/c  prai/es  were  ftncere,  and  they  really  thought  this  trans- 
lation had  all  that  tran/cendent  fnerit  they  have  a/cribed  to  it, 
I  may  fafely  affirm  that,  had  they  not  among  them  greater 
politicians,  than  tranjlators,  or  critics,  they  would  never  have 
acquired  both  in  Europe,  and  America,  the  great  power, 
and  wealth  they  are  now  pofjeffed  of ;  neither  would  they  have 
bad  the  diretlion  of  what  they  call  the  confeiences,  but  mean 
the  government,  of  all  the  princes  of  their  own  communion. 
If  any  of  his  fraternity  have  a  mind  to  doubt  whether 
the  tranjlation  of  their  brother  Jefuit  is  a  tranjlation  of  the 
Greek,  or  the  Latin,  let  them  open  his  book  where  they 
will,  and  confront  it  with  the  Greek  text ;  and,  if  they 
fnd  in  it  the  leaft  pretence  to  a  tranjlation  of  the  latter, 
I  deftre  that  my  own  tranjlation  may  be  aljb  thought  a 
tranjlation  of  Portus,  or,  what  is  wor/e,  0/  le  Jay  him/elf 
But  there  is  another  difingenuou/ne/s,  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of,  which  fhews  his  heart  to  have  been  as  bad  as  his  head : 
His  notes  throughout  are  fear ce  any  thing  el/e  but  literal  tranf- 
lations  0/  the  notes  of  Sylburgius,  Ca/aubon,  and  others,  all 
contained  in  Hudfons  edition  under  their  refpeclive  names : 
The/e  names  he  has  concealed,  and  impofed  their  notes  upon  the 
world for  his  own. 

h  2  I  am 
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Iam  tired  with  the  invidious  tajk  of  cenfuring  ;  and  wifh  1 
could  fay  that  the  other  French  tranflation,  which  appeared  the 
year  after,  under  the  name  of  M*  *  *  is  a  tranfation  of 
Dioftyfius  :  But  the  love  of  truth  compels  me  to  declare  what,  I 
think,  I  have  Jhewn  too  in  my  notes,  that,  as  le  Jay  tranjlated 
from  Portus,  this  gentleman  has  tranjlated  from  Sylburgius. 
He  has,  indeed,  avoided  many  abfurdities,  which  the  other  was 
led  into  by  too  fervile  an  adherence  to  his  original,  even  to  the 
faults  of  the  imprejjion  ;  his  Jlyle,  by  being  more  diffufe,  is  more 
perfpicuous  ;  and,  if  he  paraphrafes,  as  he  often  does,  he  fel- 
dom  fails  to  give  the  fe?tfe  of  his  own  original  at  kafi,  which 
comes  nearer  to  the  Greek,  that  That  of  le  Jay  :  His  notes 
are  often  his  own ;  and,  when  he  borrows  Thofe  of  others,  he 
often  pays  them  a  proper  acknowledgement :  I  wijh  he  had 
informed  his  readers  that  his  chronological  table  was  copied 
literally  from  that  of  Dodwell. 

So  much  has  been  faid  both  by  the  ancients,  and  the 
moderns  in  praife  of  the  advantages  refulting  from  the 
fudy  of  hiflory,  particularly  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  among  the 
former,  in  the  noble  preface  to  his  hijlorical  colleclions ;  and 
by  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke,  among  the  moderns,  in  his  admir- 
able letter  supon  that  fubjecl,  that  I  am  afonified  no  treaiife 
has  ever  yet  appeared  in  any  age,  or  any  language  pro- 
fejfedly  written  to  prefcribe  rules  for  writing  hiftory ;  a  work 

allowed 
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allowed  to  be  of  the  great ejl  advantage  of  all  others  to  man- 
kind, the  repofttory  of  truth  fraught  with  leffons  both  of  pub- 
lie,  and  private  virtue,  and  inforced  by  Jlronger  motives,  than 
precepts,  by  examples.    Rules  for  poetry,  and  rhetoric  have 
been  written  by  many  authors  both  ancient,  and  modern,  as  if 
delight,  and  eloquence  were  of  greater  confequence  than  in- 
JlruSlion  :  However,  rhetoric  was  a  part  of  hiflory,  as  treated 
by  the  ancients ;  not  the  principal  part  indeed,  but  fubfer- 
vie/it  to  the  principal  y  and  calculated  to  apply  the  facls  exhi- 
bited by  the  narration.    I  know  it  may  be  faid  that  ma?ty  an- 
cient  hi/lories  are  fill  preferved,  and  that  thefe  models  are  fuf- 
f dent  guides  for  modern  hiflorians  without  particular  rules: 
So  had  the  Greeks  poets  of  all  denominations  in  their  hands 
and  yet  Ariftotle  thought  it  neceffary  to  prefer ibe  particular 
rules  to  his  countrymen  for  applying  thofe  examples  to  every 
branch  of  poetry  :  I  wi/h  he  had  done  the  fame  in  hiflory ;  if 
he  had,  it  is  very  probable  that  his  precepts  would  have  rendered 
the  beft  of  our  modern  biflories  more  perfetl,  and  the  worjl, 
lefs  abominable.    Since  the  refurretlion  of  letters,  the  want 
of  fuch  a  guide  has  been  complained  of  by  many  authors,  and 
particularly  by  Rapin  in  the  preface  to  his  hiflory  of  England. 
This  want  I  think  it  not  impoffible  to  fupply  in  fotne  degree, 
not  by  any  thing  of  my  own  growth,  but  by  ex  trailing,  and 
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connecting  what  has  been  written  upon  this  Jubjett  by  Dionyfius 
himfelf,  the  author  of  this  hijlory ;.  who,  in  his  critkifms  upon 
the  Greek  hiflorians,  and  particularly  in  his  parallel  between 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  has  indirectly  laid  down  rules  for 
attaining  all  the  perfections,  and  avoiding  all  the  faults,  of 
writing  hijlory.  I  know  that  Lucian  has  written  a  treatife 
upon  this  fubjetl,  great  part  of  which  he  has  employed  in 
rallying  the  hiflorians  of  his  own  time,  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  himfelfy  with  great  fpirit  and  elegance  of  expreffion;  but, 
at  the  end  of  this  treatife,  he  affumes  another  character,  and 
treats  the  fubjcSl  with  great  gravity  and  judgement,  I  alfo 
know  that  Cicero  has  laid  down  fome  dire&ions  for  the  conduct 
of  an  hijlorian ;  the  firfl  of  which  Lord  Clarendon  has  made 
choice  of  for  the  Latin  motto  of  his  hi/lory :  Thefe  directions, 
though  conceived  with  all  the  power  of  thought,  and  expreffcd 
with  all  the  power  of  language,  /hew  what  difpoftion  of  mind 
is  required  in  an  hijlorian,  rather  than  what  rules  he  ought 
to  purfue ;  and  befides,  they  are  fo  general,  and  fo  fljort, 
that  I  chufe  rather  to  refer  the  reader  to  that  part  of  Cicero  s 
works,  or  to  a  very  good  tranflation  of  them  by  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  in  the  preface  to  his  life,  than  to  infert  them  here. 

Before  I  prefent  the  reader  with  the  comparifon  between 
Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  premife  that 
Dionyftus  divides  hijlory  into  two  parts,  that  is,  into  the  prag- 
matic 
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matic  part,  as  be  calls  it,  and  the  language :  The  former 
comprehends,  ift,  the  choice  of  the  fubjeSl;  2r//y,  the  hiow- 
ledge  whence  to  begin,  and  where  to  end ;  y/ly,  the  difcern- 
ment  between  fuch  events,  as  are  to  be  related,  and  fuch  as 
are  to  be  omitted ;  \thly,  the  placing  every  event  in  its  proper 
order-,  and  $thly,  the  heart  of  the  liftman i  4  7?je  language 
he  divides  into  fimple  elementary  words,  or  atoms  of  fpeech, 
and  the  compofition  of  thofe  words ;  both  which  are  fufceptibk 
either  of  a  proper,  or  a  figurative,  fenfe :  Concerning  the  laft 
of  thefe,  I  mean  the  compofition  of  words,  our  author  has 
written  a  treatife,  fill  extant,  5  in  which  he  promifes  another 
concerning  the  choice  of  words ;  but  this,  if  ever  publifhed, 
is  loft.  In  the  firft  treatife,  which  has  always  been  defervedly 
admired,  6  he  gives  the  preference,  with  great  reafon,  to  the 
compofition  of  words,  and  lays  down  fuch  rules  for  this  compo- 
fition, fupported  throughout  by  examples  drawn  from  the  beft 
Greek  writers,  both  poets,  and  hiftorians,  that  any  man,  by 
obferving  them,  may  acquire  a  fmooth,  and  harmonious  ftyle  : 
And,  notwithftanding  thefe  rules  feem  calculated  for  the  Greek 
language  only,  their  influence  will,  upon  a  clofe  examination, 
appear  to  be  unrverfal,  and  to  govern  every  other  language, 
both  ancient  and  modern. 

♦  vttA  tjj  x*&*-  c-  xxi'-       s       <™>*.  e»-tf*«7.  c.  i.       «  lb.  c.  ii. 

Dionyfius, 
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Dionyfius,  therefore,  7  in  his  comparifon  of  Herodotus  with 
Thucydides,fays  that  the  fir  ft  duty,  andpofftbly  the  moftneceffary 
of  all,  in  an  hifiorian,  is  to  make  choice  of  a  grand  fubjetl,  and 
fuch  a  one,  as  will  be  agreeable  to  the  reader :  In  this,  he 
fays,  Herodotus  has  the  advantage  of  Thucydides ;  becaufe  his 
hiflory  comprehends  the  aSHons  both  of  the  Greeks,  and  Bar- 
barians ;   and  the  dejign  of  it  is  to  prevent  thofe  atlions 
from  being  buried  in  oblivion.     On  the  other  fide,  Thucydides 
writes  the  hi/lory  of  a  fingle  war,  and  that  neither  jufiifi- 
able,  nor  fortunate ;  a  war,  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
undertaken  ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  have  been  delivered 
up  to  filence,  and  Jhade,  and  unknown  to  poflerity;  And, 
that  he  had  chofen  a  bad  fubjetl,  he  himfelf  makes  tnani- 
fefi  in  the  preface  to  his  hiflory:    For  he  there  fays  that 

many  Greek  cities  had  been  defolated  through  this  war, 
"fome  by  the  Barbarians,  and  others  by  the  Greeks  them- 
"  felves ;  that  more  banijhments,  and  Jlaughters  had  hap- 
"  petted  by  that  means,  than  had  ever  been  known  before  ; 
"  together  with  earthquakes,  droughts,  diflempers,  and  many 
4<  other  calamities"  So  that,  the  readers,  by  his  preface,  are 
alienated  from  a  fubjetl  fraught  with  the  misfortunes  of 
Greece.  By  as  much,  therefore,  as  a  hiflory,  which  relates 
the  wonderful  atlions  of  the  Greeks,  and  Barbarians,  is  pre- 
ferable to  one,   that  difplays  thi  miferable,  and  dreadful 

calamities 
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calamities  of  the  Greeks,  by  fo  much  is  Herodotus  more 
judicious  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjetl,  than  Thucydides. 
Neither  can  it  be  faid,  that  the  latter  was  compelled  to 
this  choke,  and  knew  the  other  to  be  more  beautiful,  but 
refolved  not  to  treat  the  fatne  fubjeEl  with  other  writers: 
On  the  contrary,  Thucydides,  in  his  preface,  traduces  the 
earlier  aclions  of  the  Greeks,  and  fays  Thofe  of  his  own 
time  were  the  greatefl,  and  the  tnojl  wonderful:  Which  jhews 
that  he  voluntarily  made  choice  of  thefe.  The  conduB  of 
Herodotus  was  different-,  and,  though  Hellanicus,  and 
Charon  had  treated  the  fame  fubjetl  before  him,  he  was 
not  difcouraged,  but  thought  he  could  write  fomething  more 
per  feci ;  in  which  he  fucceeded. 

He  fecond  duty  relating  to  the  pragmatic  part  of  bif- 
tory,  is  to  know  whence  to  begin,  and  where  to  end.  In  this 
alfo,  Herodotus  feems  much  more  judicious  than  Tbucydides: 
For  he  begins  by  relating  the  motives,  that  firfl  induced  the 
Barbarians  to  injure  the  Greeks',  and,  going  on,  ends  in 
the  punifhment  of  the  former,  and  in  the  revenge  taken  on 
them  for  thofe  injuries.  On  the  other  fide,  Hucydides  be- 
gins from  the  time,  when  the  fortune  of  Greece  began  to g  de- 

1  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  I  read  xox«r  here,  inftead  of  as  it 

ftands  in  all  the  editions ;  but  the  context  fhews  that  it  muft  be  *mm%. 

c  cline; 
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cline ;  which,  as  a  Greek,  and  an  Athenian,  he  ought  not  to 
have  done ;  particularly,  Jince  he  was  not  a  man  of  fmall 
repute,  but  a  per/on  di/linguijhed  by  the  Athenians,  who 
had  conferred  on  him  the  command  of  their  armies,  and 
other  honors:  Neither  ought  he  openly  to  have  laid  the 
blame  of  the  war  upon  his  country,  when  he  might  have 
charged  it  on  ma?jy  other  caufes :  Nor  to  have  begun  his 
narration  with  the  affairs  of  Corcyra ;  but  with  the  mofl 
renowned  aSlions  of  his  country,  which  Jhe  performed  im- 
mediately after  the  Perfian  war ;  and  which  he  afterwards 
mentions,  indeed,  9  but  not  in  their  proper  place,  and  that 
flight ly,  and  curforily:  And,  after  he  had  related  thefe 
aclions  with  great  complacency,  like  a  lover  of  his  country, 
be  ought  to  have  added  that  the  Lacedemonians,  from  their 
envy,  and  dread  of  thefe,  but  from  other  pretences,  entered 
upon  the  war :  And  then  to  have  mentioned  the  a  fairs  cf 
Corcyra,  the  vote  againfl  the  megarenfes,  and  whatever  elfe 
he  thought  fit.  As  for  the  end  of  his  hiftory,  it  is  fill 
more  defeclive :  For,  though  he  fays  he  lived  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  war-,  and  promifes  to  relate  all  the  events 
of  it,  he  concludes  with  the  naval  ingagemcnt  between  the 
Athenians,  and  Peloponnefians  off  Cynoffema,  which  happened 
in  the  twenty  fecond  year  of  that  war.    But  he  would  have 

9  Here,  again,  I  read  «x  i»  tTrnrJnu  -rajrw,  inftead  of  k«<  uy  etc.  which  is 
the  reading  of  all  the  editions,  and  renders  this  fcntcncc  inconfiilent  with 
That,  which  immediately  precedes  it. 
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done  better,  if  after  he  had  related  all  the  tranfaclions  of 
of  it,  he  had  concluded  his  hi/lory  in  a  manner y  of  all  others, 
the  moft  wonderful,  and  the  moft  agreeable  to  his  readers ;  / 
mean,  with  the  return  of  the  banifhed  men  from  Phyle,  from 
which  time  his  country  began  to  recover  her  liberty. 

The  third  duty  of  an  hiflorian  is  to  diflinguifh  between 
thofe  things,  that  are  to  be  related,  and  Thofe,  that  are  to 
be  omitted.    In  this  alfo,  Tbucydides  feems  inferior  to  He- 
rodotus:  For  the  latter,  being  fenfible  that  all  narrations, 
cotiftjling  of  long  difcourfes,  when  they  have  certain  refting 
places,  affetl  the  minds  of  the  readers  with  pleafure\  but, 
if  they  dwell  always  upon  the  fame  things,  however  they  tnay 
fucceed  in  the  defcription  of  them,  they  offend  the  ear  with 
fatiety,  he  refolved,  in  itnitation  of  Homer,  to  vary  his  fib- 
jecl :  For  which  reafon,  if  we  take  up  his  book,  we  admire  it 
even  to  the  laft  fyllable,  and  always  wi/h  for  more :  Whereas 
Ihucydides  defcribes  one  war ;  and,  without  breathing,  accu- 
mulates battles  upon  battles,  preparations  upon  preparations, 
and  fpeeches  upon  fpeeches;    which  tire  the  minds  of  his 
readers:    For,  as  Pindar  fays,  we  may  be  fated  both  with 
honey,  and  women.    I  am  alfo  of  opinion  that  a  change 
and  a  variety  in  writing  are  delightful  things  in  hiftory; 
which  Thucydides  has  made  ufe  of  in  two,  or  three  places,  I 
mean,  where  he  accounts  for  the  e?icreafe  of  the  power  of  the 
Odryfce,  and  defcribes  the  cities  of  Sicily, 

c  2  After 
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After  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  biflorian  to  diflribute,  and 
place  every  event  in  its  proper  order.    How,  therefore,  does 
each  of  thefe  hifiorians  diflribute,  and  order  his  narration  > 
7?jucydides  purfues  the  periods  of  time ;  and  Herodotus  the 
fuccejfwn  of  events :  By  this  means,  TTiucydides  is  obfcure,  and 
hard  to  be  followed:  For,  as  many  tranfa&ions  mufl  have 
happened  in  different  places  during  the  fame  fummer,  and 
winter,  he  is  obliged  to  leave  the  firfl  half  finijhed,  and 
touch  upon  others,  that  were  in  agitation  during  the  fame 
fummer,  or  winter :   JVe  wander,  therefore,  as  may  well  be 
fuppofed ;  and,  our  minds  being  confufed,  we  follow  his  nar- 
ration with  difficulty ».    Whereas  Herodotus,  beginning  with 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lydians,  comes  down  to  That  of  Craefus  ; 
from  u  hence  he  prefently  makes  a  tranfition  to  Cyrus,  who  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Cros/us;  after  which,  he  enters 
upon  the  relation  of  the  affairs  of  the  ^Egyptians,  Scythians y 
and  Libyans  ;  Some  of  which  he  introduces  as  confequential 
to  the  former,  and  others,  with  a  defgn  to  render  his  narration 
more  agreeable  :  And,  in  deftribing  the  atlions  of  the  Greeks,, 
and  Barbarians,  which  happened  during  the  ccurfe  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  in  the  three  continents,  and  adding  the 
fivht  of  Xerxes,  he  has  not  mangled  his  hi/lory:  But  it  has 
heptemd  toTlucydides,  who  chefe  a  fmgle  fubjeel,  to  divide 
one  body  into  many  parts-,  and  to  Herodotus,  who  made 

choice 
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choke  of  many  fubjeBs,  in  no  degree  refembling  one  another, 
to  make  one  concordant  body, 

I  /ball  mention  one  branch  more  of  the  pragmatic  party 
which  we  require  in  all  hiflories,  no  lefs  than  any  of  thofe  al- 
ready mentioned,  I  mean  the  heart  of  the  hiflorian,  and  the 
difpojition  of  it  with  regard  to  the  facls  he  relates.    That  of 
Herodotus,  which  is  humane  in  all  things,  congratulates  the 
happy,  and  condoles  with  the  unfortunate  :    Whereas  the  dif- 
pojition of  Thucydides  is  fever e,  and  harfh,  and  full  of  re- 
fentment  againft  his  country  for  his  banijhment ;  For  he  enu- 
merates all  her  defeats  with  the  greatefl  exa&ncfs,  but  takes 
no  notice  of  her  fucceffes ;  or,  when  he  does,  he  feems  to  be 
forced  to  it.    For  tbefe  reafons,  Thucydides  is  inferior  to  He- 
rodotus in  the  pragmatic  part.    As  to   the  language,  he 
is  in  feme  parts  inferior ;    in  others,  fuperior;.  and,  in 
others,  equal.    Concerning  which  alfo,  I  Jhall  deliver  my 
opinion. 

There  is  a  merit  in  writing,  which  may  be  called  the  frjlr 
and,  without  which,  all  others  are  ufelefs,  What  is  that?  A 
flyle,  pure  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  preferring  the  true 
charaBer  of  the  Greek  language.    In  this  they  are  both  very 
exacl    Herodotus  being  the  ftandard  of  the  Ionic,  and.  Thu- 

cydide5 
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cydides  of  the  Attic,  language.  Concifenefs  has  the  10  third 
place,  In  this,  Thucydides  feems  to  have  the  advantage  of 
Herodotus.  However,  it  may  be  faid  that,  when  concifenefs 
is  attended  with  perfpicuity,  it  is  pleafmg ;  but,  when  it  wants 
that,  it  is  harfh.  But  let  not  this  confi 'deration  fop  us.  Af- 
ter thefe,  illuf  ration  has  the  firfl  place  among  the  adventitious 
merits :  In  this,  the  fuccefs  of  both  is  fufficiently  confpicuous. 
After  this  merit,  is  placed  the  imitation  both  of  the  manners, 
and  the  pafftons :  This  merit  the  two  hi/lorians  have  divided 
between  them  :  For  Thucydides  has  the  advantage  of  expr effing 
the  paffions ;  arid  Herodotus  That  of  reprefenting  the  man- 
ners. After  thefe  come  the  merits,  that  fiew  the  great,  and 
wonderful  art  of  the  compofition.  In  thefe  alfo,  the  hiflorians 
are  equal.  Tlien  follow  Thofe,  that  comprehend  the  ftrength, 
vehemence,  and  fuch  like  powers  of  eloquence  :  In  thefe  Thu- 
cydides is  fuperior  to  Herodotus  ;  but  the  latter  carries  plea- 
fur  e,  perfuafon,  delight,  and  all  merits  of  that  kind  to  a  much 
greater  height  than  Thucydides.  The  phrafeology  of  Hero- 
dotus is  natural  \  and  That  of  Thucydides  vehement ;  who  is 

10  The  fecond  merit  in  language  is  unfortunately  left  out  in  all  the  editions, 
and  manufcripts.  Sylburgius  refers  us  to  two  paflages  in  our  author's  judge- 
ment of  Lyfias,  and  to  one  in  That  of  Ifocraces :  I  have  confulted  them  all  -t 
but  none  of  them  will  fupply  this  hiatus. 
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always  uniform  in  his  language.  But  the  principal  merit 
of  all  others  is  to  characterize  every  thing :  In  this,  Herodotus, 
is  tnore  exatl  than  Thucydides :  For  the  latter  is  uniform  in  all 
things,  and  tnore  fo  in  his  fpeeches  than  in  his  narration. 
However,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Demojihenes  has  particularly 
adopted  his  fentences.  Upon  the  whole,  the  poetical  pieces  of 
both  are  fine  (for  I  am  not  afraid  of  giving  them  that  name) 
but  the  greatefi  difference  between  them,  is  this :  The  beauty 
of  Herodotus  is  chearful ;  and  That  of  Thucydides,  ter- 
rible." ' 

Thefe  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  Dionyfius  for  writing  hif- 
tory and,  by  thefe  rules,  he  has  examined  the  hifiories  of 
Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  of  Xenophon,  Philifius,  and 
Tljeopompus.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  jufl  than  to 
examine  his  own  hi/lory  by  his  own  rules ;  and  to  inquire  how 
far  his  praclice  has  been  confifient  with  his  theory. 

'The  choice  of  the  fubjefl  is  the  firfl  thing  we  are  to  confi- 
der  :  Of  this  he  has  faid  fo  much  in  his  preface  y  that  no  man 
can  refufe  him  the  merit  of  having  chofen  the  noblefi  fubjetl, 
that  hifiory  can  treat  of:  The  rife  and  progrefs,.  the  originaly 
and  improved  confiitution  of  a  flate,  which  in  time  conquered^ 
and  governed  the  greatefi  part  of  the  then  known  world,  mufi 
be  allowed  to  open  a  fcene,  in  which  hifiory,  and  philofophy 
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have  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  all  their  powers  for  the  in- 
formation, inftruclion,  and  improvement  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  without  reafon,  that  our  author  dates  the  begin- 
ning of  his  hiftory  from  the  infant  flate  of  the  Roman  com- 
tnonwealth :  For,  though  it  may  generally  be  true  that  the 
origin  of  a  people,  as  containing  mean  incidents,  and  fomething 
of  Bar  bar  if m  in  it,  feldom  draws  the  attention  of  the  reader ; 
yet  the  origin  of  fo  confiderable  a  people  as  the  Romans  will  always 
be  interefiing  ;  and  the  world  will  be  curious  to  inquire  into  the 
fource  of  a  river  fo  large,  and  fo  awful  in  its  courfe,  and,  though 
Jbmetimes  apt  to  overflow  its  banks,  yet  always  carrying  with 
it  greater  fertility,  than  defolation.    It  is  impojftble  to  fpeak 
of  the  beginning  of  our  author  s  hiftory,  without  mentioning  his 
preface,  which  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  his  own  language, 
whatever  it  may  do  in  mine :  His  preface,  which  is  not  like 
That  of  Salluft,  applicable  to  any  other  hiftory,  or  to  any  other 
kind  of  writing,  is  adapted  to  his  fubjeSl,  and  to  that  alone. 
In  that  part  of  it,  in  which  he  compares  the  empire  of  the 
Romans  with  other  empires,  he  feems  to  have  imitated  Polybiusy 
who,  in  his  preface  alfo,  compares  the  power  of  the  Romans 
with  'That  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Per  fans,  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians ;  and,  like  our  author,  gives  the  preference  to  the 
power  of  the  Romans  :  But  every  one,  who  reads  the  two  pre- 
faces, will  find  this  fubjeSl  treated  in  a  much  greater  extent, 
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and  with  greater  beauty  both  of  thought ',  and  language  ly 
Dionyfius,  than  by  Polybius:  To  whom,  however,  the  former 
has  faid  a  tacit  compliment,  in  ending  his  hifiory  where  Po- 
lybius begins  his;  that  is,  at  the  firfl  Punic  war.  This, 
indeed,  Jbews  either  his  defpair  of  furpajjing  him  in  treat- 
ing the  fame  fubjecl;  or  his  modejly  in  not  attempting 
it. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  what  manner  our  author  has 
acquitted  himfelf  of  the  third  duty  incumbent  upon  an  hiftori- 
an,  which,  be  fays,  is  That  of  knowing  what  to  relate, 
and  what  to  otnit.  Under  this  head,  he  blames  Thucy- 
dides,  as  we  have  feen,  for  dwelling  too  long  upon  the 
fame  fubjecl;  which  he  himfelf  has  with  great  judgement 
avoided.  With  this  view,  he  has  introduced  the  digrejfton 
concerning  Ariflodemus  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  book, 
in  order  to  relieve  his  readers  from  the  long  contefts,  which 
preceded  the  efablijhment  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
and  had  taken  up  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Jixth  book.  And, 
in  the  feventh  book  alfo,  the  long  political  debates  in  the 
affair  of  Coriolanus  are  fucceeded  by  an  entertaining  rela- 
tion of  procejfons,  and  games.  Among  the  meritorious 
oinljfvms  of  our  author,  I  mufi  place  That  of  a  horriJy  a?: J 
incredible  incident  related  by  "  Livy,    who  makes  Muciu* 

»»  Bookii.  Chip.  12. 
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Scavola  roaft  his  hand  in  the  fire,  m  order  to  Jbew  Porfena 
how  much  thofe,  who  aimed  at  a  great  name,  defpifed  their 
perfons* 

The  order,  in  which  the  events  are  to  he  placed,  is  the 
next  pint  he  recommends.  In  this,  he  has  followed  the 
fucceffion  of  events,  without  breaking  his  narration  by  the 
intervention  of  fummers,  and  winters.  A  remarkable  in- 
fiance  of  this  appears  in  the  fxth  book,  where,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  confuls  coming  on  during  the  fecefton  of  the 
people,  he  does  not  interrupt  the  narration  of  the  events, 
with  which  the  feceffion  was  attended',,  but,  having  juji  given 
the  names  of  the  new  confuls,  and  mentioned  the  Olympiad,  in 
which  they  were  chofen,  he  baflens  to  the  fenate,  and  gives 
the  fpeeches,  that  were  made  therefor,  and  againfi  the  return 
of  the  people.. 

It  is  with  pleafure  that  I  now  enter  upon  that  part  of 
our  author  s  writing,  which  relates  to  him  more  as  a  man, 
than  as  an  hiflorian.  It  is  impojfible  to  read  his  hiftory 
without  dif covering  in  the  author,  a  mind  fraught  with 
all  the  elements  of  humanity,  a  fmcere,  a  mild,  and  an 
honefi  heart  \  an  unaffecled  love  of  virtue ;  and,,  what  is 
more  amiable  than  a  deteflation  of  vice,  a  compaffion  for 
if,  he  congratulates  indeed  the  happy,  and  condoles  with  the 
miferable,  but   without   infulting  even  thofe,    who  deferve 
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their  mifery :  He  is  never  fatisfied  with  celebrating  the 
bravery,  the  patriotifm,  the  frugality,  and  contempt  of 
riches  in  the  old  Romans',  nor  with  lamenting  the  dege- 
neracy of  Thofe  of  his  own  time:  Upon  the  whole,  he 
teaches  by  precept  what  his,  and  every  other  hiftory,  will 
teach  by  examples,  that  the  profperity  of  every  nation 
is  owing  to  their  public,  and  private  virtue,  and  their 
adverfty  to  the  want  of  both.  His  love  of  liberty  is  no 
lefs  confpicuous  than  his  love  of  virtue:  He  never  lofes  an 
opportunity  of  afcribing  the  greatnefs  of  thofe  old  Romans 
to  their  liberty,  and  their  liberty  to  their  virtue',  and  is 
alarmed  at  the  leaf  appearance  of  danger,  which  threatens 
them  with  the  lofs  of  either.  What  prince  can  read  the 
characlers  given  by  him  of  Numa,  and  the  laft  Tarqum, 
without  a  wijh  that  his  memory  may  be  as  much  revered 
by  pofterity  as  That  of  Numa,  or  without  a  dread  of 
being  delivered  down  to  the  lateft  ages,  as  a  tyrant,  and 
a  criminal  of  the  firft  magnitude,  like  Tarquin?  Hiftory 
is  the  tribunal,  before  which  all  princes  muft  one  day  ap- 
pear, and  derive  their  lofting  glory,  or  dijhonour  from  her 
decifions.  When  they  themfehes  are  no  more-,  when  the 
mercenary  fcribbkrs  of  their  time  are  as  much  for- 
gotten as  their  works,  then  hiftory  takes  her  feat',  and, 
iike  juftice  with  her  ballance,  but  with  eagle's  eyes,  weighs 
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every  atlion,  and  explores  the  oBors  heart ;  flrips  ambi- 
tion of  her  vain  difguife,  and  treats  a  conqueror  like  a  fuc- 
cefsful  robber :  Then  wiU  jufi  praife  be  given  to  the  prince \ 
who  made  the  happinefs  of  his  people  his  only  care,  and  their 
law  his  only  guide  \  whofe  only  errors,  if  they  were  er- 
rors, proceeded  from  an  excefs  of  goodnefs  mifapplied,  and 
are  almofl  transformed  to  virtues  by  the  dignity  of  the  prin- 
ciple, from  whence  they  flowed :  Such  a  prince  will  hi/lory 
paint  in  her  fairefi  colors,  and  decorate  him  for  nations 
yet  unborn  to  hue,  and  for  princes  yet  unborn  to  imi- 
tate. 

I  fhould  now,  to  follow  our  authors  progreffton,  exa- 
mine his  Jlyle ;  but,  if  I  was  to  enter  into  particulars, 
this  examination  would  lead  me  a  great  way,  not  to  men- 
tion the  many  Greek  quotations,  of  which  it  muft  confer 
J  Jhall,  therefore,  fay  in  general,  that  his  language  is 
Attic,  perfetlly  pure  and  elegant:  When  I  call  it  A  tic, 
I  do  not  mean  fuch  trifles  as  writing  a  £  for  a  <r ;  but  I 
mean  an  Attic  diSlion;  fuch  a  one  as  Thucydides,  and 
Xenophon,  and,  before  them,  Herodotus,  were  celebrated  for : 
Since  the  loiter,  though  he  writ  in  the  Ionic  dialecl,  has 
many  Attic  pbrafes,  whether  originally  natives  of  Athens, 
sr  afterwards  made  free  of  that  city,  I  cannot  fay-,  and 
it  is  upon  his  fmootb,  and  flowing  flyle  chiefly,  that  Dio- 
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nyfius  feems  to  have  formed  his  own:    This,  I  think,  I 
have  proved  in  feveral  of  my  notes.    For  this  reafon,  I 
could  never  underjland  what  "  Photius  meaned,  when  he 
faid  our  author  was  tjjv  X&v  xctivo7CPZTrr,c,  that  he  had  a 
becoming  novelty  in  his  ftyle.    Dionyfus  is  certainly  no 
innovator  either  in  the  choice,  or  in  the  compofaion,  of  his 
words  \  but  it  is  well  known  that  Photius  was  patriarch  of 
Conflantinople  in  the  ninth  century  \  and,  though  a  man  of 
learnings   lived  in  an  ignorant  age,  when  the  delicacy  of 
the  Greek  language  was  much  declined.    I  think  the  cha- 
racter Cicero  has  given  of  the  Jlyle  of  Herodotus  may  well 
he  applied  to.  That  of  our  author ;  fine  ullis  falebris,  quafi 
fedatus  amnis,  fluit.    This  is  very  different  from  the  Jlyle 
of  fome  admired  Latin  authors,  and  more  different  yet  from 
the  Jhort  unrelattve  Jlyle,    that  now  prevails  among  the 
French  writers  \  whofe  concife,  acuminated,  unconneEled  pe- 
riods are  like  fo  many  proverbs,  and  follow,  rather  than 
fucceed,  one  another.    Among  the  many  beauties  of  our  au- 
thor s  Jlyle,  I  mujl  not  omit  one,  which  is  more  or  lejs  to. 
be  found  in  all  good  writers  in  all  languages,  and  never 
fails  to  charm  the  reader-,  I  mean  his  poetical  exprejftons: 
With  thefe  he  has  animated  his  Jlyle,  particularly  in  his 
Jpeeches,  which,,  by  this  means,  become  elevated  and  pathetic, 

»  Cod.  86, 
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and  infenfibly  perfuade,  while  they  feem  intended  only  to 
pleafe:  To  this  the  compofition  alone  of  his  words  does  not 
a  little  contribute ;  and  to  the  harmony  of  his  compofition 
I  /hall  apply  what  he  himfelf  fays  of  his  favourite  ora- 
tor Detnoflhenes,  that ,J  his  Jlyle  comprehends  numbers,  fome 
complete  and  perfecl,  others,  incomplete ;  but  fo  conneEled 
together >,  and  compounded,  that  it  is  impojftble  to  difcover 
them  to  be  numbers  :  By  which  means  his  Jlyle  is  poetical, 
not  poetry,  and  melodious,  not  melody. 

The  reader  may  very  well  expeB  that  J  fhould  give  a 
reafon  for  my  not  having  accented  the  Greek  in  my  notes : 
This  will  naturally  lead  to  a  queflion,  which  has  been, 
long  fince,  difcuffed  by  men  of  great  learning  both  in  our 
own  nation,  and  in  others.  Moft  of  them  I  have  read, 
and  chufe  rather  to  refer  my  readers  to  them,  than  to 
repeat  what  they  have  faid;  to  avoid  which,  I Jhall  lay  before 
the  reader  only  two  arguments,  which  I  have  not  met  with 
in  any  of  thofe  authors,  and  which  convince  me,  though  I 
myfelf  was  taught  otherwife,  that  Greek  profe  ought  to  be 
read,  like  verfe,  according  to  the  quantity,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  accents.  It  is  left  to  thofe,  who  do  me  the 
honor  to  read  this,  to  determine  whether  my  convitlion 
is  well  or  Hi  founded.    The  firfi  of  thefe  arguments  will, 

'3  arifi  Tijf  Amine.  AijfAM-Jh  Ji/>»lijJ.  c.  50. 
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/  think%  Jhem  that  the  defign  of  accents  was  not  to  trans- 
form long  fyllables  into  Jbort,  and  Jbort  Jyliables  into  long; 
and  confequently,  as  I  faid,  that  we  ought  to  read  Greek 
profe  according  to  the  quantity,  without  fuffermg  this  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  accents. 

I  could  prove  the  proportion  I  have  advanced  by  many 
pajjages  taken  from'  our  authors  treatife,  concerning  the 
compofition  of  words ;  but  I  flail  content  myfelf  with  one 
of  them,  which,  by  its  fimplicity,  will  be  intelligible,  and 
confequently  conclufive :  The  pajfage  I  mean  is  quoted  by 
him  from  14  Plato  to  fhew  what  kind  of  compofition  confii- 
tutes  dignity,  and  from  what  feet,  or  metre,  it  is  deri- 
ved: This  pajfage  is  taken  from  his  exilccfioc  *oyoc,  and 
is  as  follows ;   EW  peV  »>v  htf  r«  xpmxril*  apatv 

avjoic  uv  Tvxoyjec,  xottvovleu  tw  iipagpew  JW£B«y.    /  Jhall 
only  make  ufe  of  the  laft  member  of  this  period-,  which, 
I  believe,  will  be  fufficient  to  prove  all  that  I  propofe.  If 
we  read  this  according  to  the  accents,  it  mufi  be  pronounced 
thus  m  Tvxovrec  wopvofal Tjfv  Spiff  trip  mpfav  Here 
the  penultima  of  TtogevovJotT,  from  being  long,  is  by  the  ac- 
cent made  Jhort ;   and  the  penultima  of  Hn^t^v,  from 
being  Jbort,  is  made  long :.  But  I  Jhall  now  fhew  that 

the 
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.the  firft  ought  to  be  ready  as  it  is,  long ;  and  the  laft,  as 
it  is,  Jhort.  Dionyfius,  in  /canning  this  member  of  the  pe- 
riod. Jays  that  the  jirft  and  fecond  feet  of  it,  cJv"  ruxpvjlc 
nogev,  are  cretic ;  that  the  two  following  orrou  tjjv  it,  are 
fpondees;  then  another  cretic,  fjLoc^fjievnv ;  and  the  laft  a 
hypobacchius,  no^euiv'  Now  it  is  plain  that,  if  we  read 
this  according  to  the  accents,  the  firfl  of  the  two  fpondces 
will  be  an  iambic,  orrif,  and  fjLxofjii'yrjv  will  not  be  a 
cretic,  but  a  molojfus.  This  confufton  of  long,  and  Jhort 
Jyllabks  will  be  avoided,  if  we  can  but  perfuade  ourfelvcs 
that  Dionyfius  knew  how  to  pronounce  his  own  language. 

The  patrons  of  accents  do,  indeed,  allow  that  we  mujl 
read  verfe  according  to  the  quantity;  But,  if  it  happens 
that  there  are  verfes  intermixed  with  profe,  15  as  our  au- 
thor has  Jhewn  there  are  many  in  Demojlhcncs  of  feveral 
forts,  which,  he  fays,  were  the  effeel  of  choice,  not  of  acci- 
dent, and  defigtted  to  render  his  Jlyle  melodious-,  how  are 
we  to  read  thefe  verfes?  Are  we  to  read  them,  like  the 
context,  according  to  the  accents?  In  that  cafe,  they  will 
ceaje  to  be  verfes:  Or  mujl  we  not  read  both  them,  and 
the  context  according  to  the  quantity,  which  alone  can  pre- 
vent theje  verfes  jrom  diftmgtujbing  themfelves  too  much, 

•J  lb.  c.  25. 
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and  from  interrupting  that  harmony  of  flyle,  which  they 
were  deftgned  to  promote  f 

Tie  other  argument  is  this :  16  Ariflotle  fays  that  iam- 
bic verfe  is  the  very  language  of  the  vulgar  \  for  which 
reafon,  they  made  ufe  of  iambics  more  than  of  any  other 
verfes  in  talking  ;  6  <te  iotp€oc  «udj  er/v  >?  A£&;  r?  tuv  tsro}.- 
Acoy'  $10  (JLOthicx  ttxvJuv  tuv  fjtijpuv  ixfxCtict  ^eyfovjxt  teyovje;* 
If  iambics  were  the  language  of  the  vulgar ',  the  language 
of  the  vulgar  mufl  be  pronounced  like  iambics:  But  the 
patrons  of  accents  allow  that  iambics  mufl  be  pronounced 
according  to  the  quantity ;  therefore  the  language  of  the 
vulgar  mufl  be  pronounced  according  to  the  quantity.  I 
have  not  the  leafl  fufpicion  of  any  argument,  that  can  be 
oppofed  to  this,  though  I  am  fenjtble  that  prejudices  are 
great  logicians,  and  will  find  cavils,  where  reafons  are  want- 
ing, and  here  indolence  comes  to  their  affiflance;  and  both 
mafler,  and  fcholar  are  concerned  in  adhering  to  the  old 
method  of  reading  Greek  according  to  the  accents:  For  a 
boy  may  be  taught  to  read  that  language  tolerably  well  ac- 
cording to  the  accents  in  a  very  few  months,  when  as  many 
years  will  be  necejfary  to  enable  him  to  read  it  according 
to  the  quantity,  which  is  a  knowledge  the  mafter  himfelf 
mufl  be  well  acquainted  with,  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  the  fay- 

»«  P,1flfw.  Book  iii.  chap.  8.  * 
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ing  of  Pet  r on i us  Jhould  be  applied  to  him,  plus  docet  quam 
fcit.  The  difficulty  in  reading  Greek  according  to  the  quan- 
tity>,  is  occafioned  by  the  three  common,  or  doubtful  vowels,  ot,  tf 
•j  ;  which)  though  called  by  that  name,  are  all  of  them  always 
long  in  fome  words,  and  always  Jbort  in  others :  This  di- 
flinclion  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  long  converfalion  with 
the  Greek  poets :  For  no  profodies,  that  I  have  feen,  will 
teach  it.  From  this  laborious  tafk  we  are  freed  by  the  ac- 
cents, which  prefent  us  with  a  language  unknown  either  to 
the  ancients,  or  tmderns,  a  language  without  quantity. 

To  what  purpofe  then,  will  it  be  fa  id,  were  the  Greek 
accents  introduced,  if  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  them  in 
pronouncing  that  language?  To  this  I  an/wer,  that  they 
were  deftgned  to  mark  the  17  elevation,  and  deprefpon  of  the 
voice',  but  not  to  interfere  with  the  quantity:  Atid  that 
the  ancient  Greeks  had  accents  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
many  learned  men)  and  alfo  a  name  for  thofe  accents,  will 
appear  beyond  contradi&ion  by  a  pafj'age  in  ,s  Strabo,  where, 
in  fpeaking  of  thellienfes,  he  fays  that  the  Palladium,  which 
was  Jhewn  by  them  in  his  time,  was  in  a  Jlanding  poflure ; 
but  That,  mentioned  by  Homer,  fitting,  which  he  proves  by 
19  this  paffage  in  that  pet, 

Qfivxi  Abwsttnc  im  yovvotciv  . 

>r  Prifcian,  B.  xv.  Diomed.  B.  ii.       ,8  B.  xiii.  p.  897.  Edit,  of  Cafaub. 
'9 IJ,  Z.  v.  92. 
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PREFACE.  xxxvii 
To  tins  argument,  he  /ays,  the  Ilienfes  gave  an  idle  an- 
fwer,   alkdging  that  the  accent,  which  he  calls  ngowha, 
in  yovmaiv,  ought  to  he  transferred,  from  the  antepenultima,  to 
the  penult ima,  and  then  em  yovwaiv  will fgnify  im  ly.flr)cisci;. 
And  here  it  is  well  worth  obferving  that  the  tranjlation  of 
the  accent,  here  contended  for  by  the  Ilienfes,  could  only  trans- 
fer the  elevation  of  the  voice,  not  the  etnphajis,  or  the  quan- 
tity ;  other-wife,  the  metre  would  not  have  been  prefervedy  as 
the  reader  will  fee,  when  the  whole  verfe  is  laid  before  him. 

Qiivxt   Mwxtrte  £T/  y:wx  oiv  rj  v  x  op  010. 

The  zrgoo-uhxi  of  the  Greeks  were  10  called  by  the  ancient 
Latin  authors,  notae  vocum,  moderamenta,  accentiunculae, 
and  voculationcs. 

Thefe  pajfages  fufficiently  prove  the  antiquity  of  accents ; 
hut,  as  the  moderns  have  for  many  ages  made  an  ill  life  of 
them,  and  employed  them  to  confound  the  quantity,  inflead  of 
direEling  the  elevation,  and  deprejfton  of  the  voice,  for  which 
they  were  originally  defigned ;  and,  as  this  laft  application  of 
the  accents  is  irrecoverably  loft,  I  cannot  fee  to  what  purpofe 
they  fhould  be  retained;  particularly  Jince  thofe,  who  read  Greek 
according  to  the  accents,  are  always  mi/led,  and  thofe,  who 
read  it  according  to  the  quantity,  often  infnared,.  by  them. 

*°  Gell.  Book  xiii.  chap.  6. 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

|  "'HOUGH  no  friend  to  the  difcourfes  ufually  em- 
|     ployed  in  the  prefaces  to  hiftories,  yet  I  am  obliged 
to  fpeak  of  myfelf :  In  doing  which  I  (hall  neither 
dwell  too  long  on  my  own  praife,  which  I  know  would  be 

Annotations  on  the  Firft  Book. 

*'T*f  «*»6ol*f  «*oJiJbo£*i  Tcif  wfeoj/tAicif  to  the  preface  of  his  hiftory;  when, 

Koyvt.  This  firft  period  has  occafioned  on  the  other  fide,  the  preface  itfelf 

great  difficulty    and,  confequently,  is  the  thing,  that  gives  the  account, 

great  diverfity  of  opinions  both  in  the  This  is  confining  the  fenfe  of  the  word 

tranflators  and  commentators.  Henry  ctnottSoiai  to  a  fingle  fignification  ; 

Stephens,  as  we  call  him,  who  was  whereas  it  is  capable  of  many,  and, 

a  man  of  great  parts  as  well  as  great  particularly,  of  That,  which  our  au- 

learning  (which  qualities  arc  not  al-  thor  has  given  to  it  in  this  palTa<»e. 

ways  fuch  inseparable  companions  as  Plato  has  taken  it  in  the  fame  fenfe, 

they  may  be  thought)  contends  that  wc  where  he  fays, »  k*i  s>oAo>  t*n 

ought  to  read  «»  tci*  jr^eoipicir,  becaufe,  <pw<nv  «r«i  t*k  t«; ^va«k«»  >v».*i£i(uyme.» 

fays  he,  it  is  too  hard  an  cxpreffion  to  n  y.ui  ^yju**  j.™.  AFIOAIAONAI.  I 

fay  Xoyu  xiro3iio&*t  toi{  jrf oo</xioif,  as  if  agree,  indeed,  with  him  that  far* 

the  hiftornn  was  to  give  an  account  fatopmf  fhould  be  underftood  as  if 

•  Plato  B.  r.       W*,T.  p.  654.  Edit,  of  Marfil. 

B  dif- 
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difegreeable  to  the  reader,  neither  fhall  I  cenfiire  other 
hiftorians,  *as  Anaxilaus  and  Theopompus  have  done  in  the 
prefaces  to  their  hiftories ;  but  (hall  only  fhew  the  reafons, 
that  induced  me  to  undertake  this  work,  and  give  an  account 
of  the  means,  by  which  I  was  furnifhed  with  the  knowledge 

the  author  had  faid  x«uVf{  fat*  &uk*~  M  exact  than  all  the  other  hiftorians, 
ptvof  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  "  cither  ancient  or  modern,  was  this, 
joining  mt  ttutiiat  \ty*<  with  #»*•«»,  "  that  he  obferved,  and  related,  not 
becaufe  I  often  find  0«Aop«u  governing  «*  only  thole  things,  thsft  were  obferv- 
an  accufative  cafe  in  the  belt  authors,  "  able  by  others,  but,  alfo,  fearched 
and  applied  in  the  fame  fenfe  our  au-  "  into  the  hidden  motives  both  of  the 
thor  ufes  it  upon  this  occafion :  Thus,  "  actions,  and  of  the  actors,  and  into 
Thucydides  ufes  the  word  in  giving  an  "  the  paflions  of  the  foul,  which  are 
account  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  "  not  eafily  difcovered  by  the  gene- 
of  the  Athenians  to  Sicily  under  Nicias,  ««  rality  of  mankind;  and  that  he 
Lamachus,  and  Alcibiadcs,  b  K»i  tit  "  unfolded  all  the  myfteries  both  of 
«vTtff  01  K«?«»«mo<  vk  thx,o*1o  (tvnttt*  y«f  "  fceming  virtue,  and  of  latent  vice.** 
«ulo$i«(»^(fTa£v^«xtfri«vBOTAOMENOl)  It  is  no  wonder  that  fo  free  a  fearcher 
vufM&nt *t  tx<  to»  Ttyat  »o7«par.  into  the  fprings  of  Philip's  policy, 
*•  firing  Ar«£iA«of  x«i  Otexofjnrt  tv  whofe  affairs  were  the  fubject  or  one  of 
roif  vt>onf*ioi(  t«»  Iv^m*  cir«mfl-atv.  As  his  hiftories,  and  with  whom  he  was 
tothefirft  of  thefe  hiftorians,  I  can  cotemporary,  ftiould  pafs  for  acenfori- 
find  nothing  relating  to  him,  that  is  ous  writer.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
worth  mentioning.  The  other  was  an  iniquitous  defigns  of  Philip  to  enflave 
hiftorian  of  great  merit,  and  treated  Greece  the  corrupt  methods,  made 
as  fuch  by  many  ancient  authors  both  ufe  of  by  him  to  accomplifh  that  de- 
Greek  and  Latin,  particularly  by  fign;  the  diforders  of  his  court;  his 
Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  himfelf  in  perfonal  proftitution  to  every  vice, 
his  letter  to  Cn.  Pompeius  ;  in  which  fometimes,  through  intemperance,  and 
he  gives  the  character  of  the  mod  fometimes,  through  policy,  were  fo 
celebrated  hiftorians ;  and,  among  the  flagrant,  that  a  naked  relation  of  all 
reft,  of  Theopompus,  "who,  he  fays,  thefe  exceflcs  might  make  his  hiftory 
"  was  the  moft  illuftrious  of  all  the  appear  a  fat  ire.  This  Philippic  hiftory 
**  fcholars  of  Ifocrates  •,  and,  after  of  Theopompus  contained  fifty  eight 
««  enumerating  the  many  advantages  books,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Si- 
«<  he  had  of  being  well  informed  of  cuius,  who  fays  that  five  of  them  were 
**  what  he  writ,  he  fays,  that  the  fulpected  not  to  be  genuine.  «  Tty^aipt 
"  greateft  characterifticof  his  writing,  (0toT*p*-«r)  |3<Cx«  o*7»  u(o{  t*h  ««V 
•*  and  That,  in  which  he  was  more  x«v?«,  t£  «'»  vt*1t  A*<f«»*<ri. 

kThucyd.  B.  vi.  c.  50.        fDiod.  Sic.  B  xvi.  p.  511.  Edit,  of  Steph. 
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of  thofe  things,  I  am  going  to  relate.  For  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  all,  who  propofe  to  leave  fuch  monuments  of 
their  minds  to  pofterity,  as  time  mail  not  involve  in  one 
common  ruin  with  their  bodies,  and,  particularly,  thofe, 
who  write  hiftories,  which  we  look  upon  as  the  repofitories 
of  truth,  3  the  fource  both  of  prudence  and  wifdom,  ought, 
firft  of  all,  to  make  choice  of  worthy  and  grand  fubjects, 
and  fuch  as  are  of  great  utility  to  their  readers ;  then,  with 
great  care  and  pains,  provide  themfclves  with  proper  ma- 
terials. For  thofe,  who  build  their  hiftories  upon  fubjecls 
inglorious,  wicked,  or  of  no  importance,  either  fond  of  being 
known,  and  of  getting  a  name  of  any  kind,  or  defirous  to 
difplay  the  abundance  of  their  oratory,  4  are  neither  known 
by  pofterity  to  their  advantage,  or  commended  for  their 
eloquence,  leaving  this  opinion  in  the  minds  of  all,  who  are 
converfant  with  their  hiftories,  that  their  lives,  and  their 
writings  were  of  a  piece ;  fince  it  is  a  juft,  and  a  general 
obfervation,  that  the  works  of  an  author  are  the  images  of 
his  mind.  There  are  others,  who  make  choice  indeed  of 
the  beft  fubjects ;  but,  by  founding  their  relations  upon 
common  reports  through  precipitancy  and  careleflhefs,  lofe 

Afjci"  $fo»«j«*f  t*  xai  <r«(pi«<  arm.  not  the  fenfe  it  bears  here,  where  it 

Le  Jay  has  left  out  this  fine  obferva-  plainly  implies  admiration,   praife ; 

tion  in  his  paraphrafe  on  this  paflage.  and,  in  this  fenfe,  it  agrees  very  well 

The  other  French  tranflator  has  not  with  what  goes  before  :  Thefe  men, 

left  it  out  in  his.  fays  our  author,  are  fond  of  being 

Owl*  my  yrufiut  &akv7<w  veqot  taic  known,  and  they  are  fo,  but  it  is  to 

txiyiteutmt.    Both  the  French  tranf-  their  difadvantage.    And  thus  Suidas 

latorshave  applied  £j**»7«»  in  this  place  explains  the  word  ^taffcr. 

to  imitation  and  emulation,  which  is,  «T«n«1of. 
no  doubt,  one  fenfe  of  the  word,  but 

B  2  the 
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the  merit  of  that  choice.  5  For  we  do  not  allow  the  hiftories 
of  renowned  cities,  and  of  men  who  have  governed  nations* 
to  be  written  in  a  hafty,  and  negligent  manner.  As  there- 
fore I  am  convinced  that  thefe  confiderations  are  neceflary  to, 
and  ought  flrft  to  be  regarded  by,  hiftorians,  and,  as  I  have 
taken  great  care  to  obferve  them  both,  I  would  neither 
omit  the  mention  of  them,  nor  6  give  it  any  other  place  than 
in  the  preface  to  this  work. 

II.  That  I  have  made  choice  of  a  fubjet"t,  worthy,  grand, 
and  ufeful,  will  be  readily  granted  by  all,  who  are  not 
utterly  unacquainted  with 7  general  hiflory :  For,  if  any  one, 
who  has  confidered  the  ancient  empires  both  of  cities  and 
of  nations,  as  delivered  down  to  us  by  hiftory,  and,  after 
that,  infurveyingthem  feverally,  and  comparing  them  toge^ 
ther,  defires  to  be  fatisfied  winch  of  them  obtained  the  moft 
extenfive  dominion,  and,  both  in  peace  and  war,  performed 
the  moft  glaring  achievements,  he  will  find  the  empire 
of  the  Romans  to  have  far  exceeded  all  thofe  that  preceded 
it,  not  only  in  the  extent  of  their  dominion,  and  in  the 
fplendor  of  their  actions  (*  which  no  hiftory  has  hitherto 

*•  Ou  y«(  a£ity*i>  en>1c%t3w{.,  etc.    I  can  manufcript;  the  firft  being  an 

am  fenfible  that  the  general  fignifica-  active  verb,  and  fignifying  to  place,  to 

tion  of  trie  word  ctJo^tJw  is  extern-  difpofe-*  and  the  other,  if  there  is  fuch 

porary ;  but,  as  it,  alfo,  fignifics  fud-  a  word,  a  neuter,  in  which  fenfe  it  can 

deny  bafty,  I  have  chofen  to  give  it  this  have  nothing  to  do  here, 

fenfe,  becaufe  it  agrees  better  with  «K¥,  **  TV  x<»v>if  iVofi*?.  Cafaubon  very 

which  our  author  had  employed,  juft  well  obferves,  upon  this  place,  that 

before,  to  fignify  the  fame  thing.  xoi»»i  J? c^tafignifies  «*fioAix»j  ir«f  i»,  in  op- 

K*l»xu{iten.  I  have  followed  the  pofition  to  tij  t«»  x*1*  p^ot  rv»?*|n. 

common  editions  in  reading  KaZaxupieou  As       ntzorfir,x»  Xoyos  */«f  »£'»c, 

rather  than  nudaxuptm  with  the  Y  ati-  S>ue  perfonne  jufqu'ici  ria  vantees  emme 

worthily 
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worthily  celebrated)  but  alfo  in  the  length  of  time,  that  has 
handed  it  down  to  our  days :  For  the  empire  of  the  Aflyrians, 

elks  le  merit  ent  in  Lc  Jay,  is,  by  much,  bellum\  iterum^  quod  nojlrae  act  at  i  dii 

too  vain  a  tranflation  of  the  word  ner^r:  dederunt  ut  vidertmus,  pojt  btllum  ARi- 

The  other  French  tranflator  has  tranf-  acum  ab  imperatore  Caefare  AuguJloy 

lated,  or,  rather,  paraphrafed  this  paf-  pace  terra  marique  partd.  Voffius  goes 

fage  with  more  modeftyv  Qu'aucun  on,  and  fays,  It  is  well  known  that  tho 

auteur  ria  traitees  iufqu'ici  avec  toute  la  temple  of  Janus  was  fhut  a  fecond 

dignitiy  et  toute  I  eloquence  qttclles  de-  time,  by  Auguftus  in  the  year  730  ; 

mandent.    When  I  read. this  expreffion  and,  alfo,  a  third  time,  by  the  fam« 

in  our  author,  I  cannot  help  being  emperor,  the  following  year  \  and, 

iurprifed  at  his  cenfuring,  at  one  dafh,  fays  he,  What  ran  be  plainer,  when 

•11  the  writers  of  the  Rorrr.n  hiftory  ;  Livy  fays  That  temple  was  fhut,  but 

particularly,  if,   as    it  is  generally  once,  in  his  time,  that  he  writ  thofc 

thought,  Livy*s  hiftory  appeared  be-  words,  before  it  was  fhut  the  fecond, 

fore  his.  For,  if  ever  an  hiftorian  had  and  third  time  ?    I  will  not  quarrel 

the  talent  of  adorning  the  anions  he  with  Voffius  for  making  Livy  fay 

relates,  I  really  think 'that  Livy  pof-  more  than  he  docs,  in  order  to  favour 

fcfled  it  in  the  higheft  degree.    For  his  argument :  Livy  does  not  fay,  but 

this  reafon,  Caligula,  that  mad  em-  once,  though,  what  he  fays,  feems  to 

peror,  whofe  fayings,  though  deftitute  imply  it.    This  argument  of  Voffius 

of  reafon,  were  not  deftitute  of  the  proves,  mod  certainly,  that,  when 

appearance  of it,  called  L.vy  verbofum  Livy  writ  thole  words,  the  temple 

inhijlorid*.    However,  I  have  great  of  Janus  had  been  only  fhut  once  by 

reafon  to  think  that  Livy's  hiftory  diil  Auguftus,  but  it  is  v:  ry  far  from 

not  make  its  appearance  in  the  world  proving  that  Livy  finifhed  his  hiftory 

fo  early  as  the  confulfhip  of  Claudius  before  it  had  been  fhut,  the  fecond  and 

Nero,  and  Calpurnius  Pifo,  which  was  third  time.    I  find  by  f  Dion  Caffius 

in  the  year  of  Rome  745,  according  that,  after  Caius  Antiftius  had  or>- 

to  Cato.    Voffius,  I  know,  contends  ta;ncd  a  victory  over  the  Aftures  and 

that  Livy  muft  have  finifhed  his  hi-  Cantabri  (Auguftus  having  left  the 

ftory  before  the  year  730  c\  becaufe  he  command  of  the  army  to  him  by  rca- 

fays,  that,  after  Numa,  the  temple  of  fon  of  his  indifpofkion)  the  temple  of 

Janus  was  twice  fhut,  once,  in  the  con-  Janus  was  fhut  by  this  emperor,  for 

fulfhip  of  Titus Manlius,  after  the  end  the  fecond  time,  during  his  reign, 

of  the  firft  Punic  war ;  and,  the  fecond  which  happened  in  the  729th  yrar  of 

time,  by  Auguftus,  after  the  battle  of  Rome,  Auguftus  being  conl'ul  for  the 

Actium. f  Bis  deindepoft  Numaeregmtm  ninth  time  together  with  Marcus  Si- 

(  Janus)  claufus  fuit :  femt ■/,  TitoManlio  lanus.  Now,  it  is  impoffible  that  Livy 

eonfuleypoji  Ptinicum  primum  perftftum  could  have  finifhed  his  hiftory  before 

*  Sucton.  Life  of  Calig.  c.  34.         ■  Dc  Hill.  Latin.  B.  i.  c.  19.  '  Liv.  B.  i.  c.  19. 
I B.  liii.  P  589,  Edit.  Stcph. 
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ancient  as  it  was,  and  running  back  as  far  as  the  fabulous 
times,  r  )read  itfelf  no  farther  than"  over  a  fmall  part  of  Afia. 
That  of  the  Medes,  who  overthrew  the  Affyrian  empire, 
and  'attained  ftill  greater  power,  lafted  not  long,  but  was 
difiblved  in  the  fourth  generation:  the  Perfians,  indeed, 
alter  they  had  conquered  the  Medes,  at  laft,  became  matters 
of  almoft  all  Alia;  but,  having  alfo  invaded  the  European 
nations,  they  did  not '  prevail  on  many  of  them  to  fubmit 


that  year ;  fince  ir,  plainly,  appears, 
by  the  epitome,  that  he  extended  it  to 
the  death  of  Drufus,  which  happened 
in  the  744th  year  of  Rome,  Drufus 
himfelf  and  Crifpinus  being  confuls. 
Nay,  there  are  fomc  authors,  who 
carry  his  hiftory  even  to  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  in  the  fourth  year  of  whofe 
reign  he  is  faid  by  Kufebius  to  have 
died  in  his  76th  year h.  As  the  words 
quoted  by  Voflius  out  of  Livy,  arc  in 
his  firft  book,  it  is  very  poflible  he 
might  afterwards  forget  to  alter  them. 

{ie£«Ae»7a.  (7i)J);<r«>7o.  Suidas.  I  ftiall 
defer  taking  notice  of  the  ancient  em- 
pires, here  mentioned  by  our  author, 
till  he  has  gone  through  them ;  as  I 
•Hull,  alfo,  confidering  the  fenfe  he 
gives  to  the  word  j-m*,  till  I  come  to 
the  place,  where  he  applies  it  to  the 
duration  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Ov  wKkmnmym>*$<>.  Le  Jay  has 
tranflated  this  qui  fubjuguertnt  mefme  unt 
parlie  de  V Europe ;  which  is  neither 
agreeable  to  the  fenfe  of  the  Greek 
word,  nor  to  the  fadl,  as  it  (lands  re- 
corded in  hiftory.  E**yi&cu  fignifies 
to  prevail  on  any  one  ly  money ,  promifes 

k  In  Chronic. 


or  pcrfuajion.  ErretyofAiv*,  KPoAicar,  »>, 
*T*h1ix*.  Hefychius.  F.xr,yxyflo.  w^tf 
uxtuiealo.  itivftw^oho.  Suidas.  In  this 
fenfe,  it  is,  frequently,  ufed,  by  Thu- 
cydides;  particularly,  in  relation  to 
the  Acanthians  who  were  perfuaded  by 
a  fpeech  of  Brafidas  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians,  as  the  Boeotians  had,  be- 
fore, been,  by  the  Perfians,  to  abandon 
the  caufe  of  the  Greeks.  The  Acan- 
thians, fays  Thucydides  \  ii»  ti  t« 
E  n  A  T  fl  T  A  to  Bafltj-iJar,  x«< 
tk  KOfir*  <PeGu  tytvrct*  o<  jrAfttrc  a$tfa£cii 
AixvaKur.  1  faid  that  Le  Jay's  tranf- 
latton  was  not  agreeable  to  the  truth 
of  hiftory.  For  the  Perfians  never 
made  any  conquefts  in  Europe  under 
Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes  j  they 
advanced  no  further  than  Marathon, 
where  they  were  defeated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  Datis,  their  general,  was 
flain.  In  their  fecond  expedition,  when 
Xerxes  commanded  in  perfon,  they 
were  far  from  making  conquefts  in 
Europe.  They  were  defeated  at  Sa- 
lamis  by  fea,  and  at  Plataea  by  land  ; 
and  Xerxes  himfelf  was  forced  to  fly 
into  Afia  with  ignominy.  But,  if  the 
Perfians  were  unfuccefsful  in  their 


'Thuc.  B.  iv.  c.  88. 
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to  their  obedience,  and  continued  not  in  power  much  above 
two  hundred  years.  The  Macedonian  empire  itfelf,  which 
overthrew  the  Perfian,  and,  in  the  extent  of  its  dominion, 
exceeded  all  before  it,  did  not  flourifh  long,  but,  after 
Alexander's  death,  began  to  decline :  For,  being  immediately 
divided  into  many  kingdoms  by  his  fucceflbrs  ;  and,  after 
them,  lupporting  itfelf  to  the  fecond  or  third  generation,  it 
was  weakened  by  its  own  hands,  and,  at  laft,  deftroyed  by 
the  Romans.  But,  even,  the  Macedonian  empire  did  not 
fubdue  every  country,  and  every  fea.  Of  the  wide- extended 
region  of  Libya,  only  that  part,  which  borders  upon  Aegypt, 
obeyed  their  power ;  neither  did  they  fubdue  all  Europe, 
Thracia  being  the  limits  of  their  European  conqucfts  to  the 
north,  and  the  Adriatic  to  the  weft. 

III.  The  moft  famous  empires,  therefore,  we  have  any 
account  of  in  hiftory,  "after  they  had  arrived  to  fo  great  a 
maturity  and  power,  have  mouldered  away.  As  for  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks,  it  does  not  deferve  to  be  compared 

attempts  to  conquer  Greece,  they  were  that  he  did  not  look  upon  this  exprcf- 
not  fo  in  their  attempts  to  corrupt  it,  fion  to  carry  with  it  any  idea  of  a  con- 
as  every  one  knows,  who  has  read  the  queft.  But,  as  bad  as  that  tranflation 
Greek  hiftory.  By  their  intrigues,  of  Sylburgius  is,  the  other  French 
they  prevailed  on  the  Boeotians,  the  tranflator  has  tranflated  it  litterally  : 
Macedonians,  and  Theffalians  to  ef-  For  he  has  faid,  Us  ne  firent  plus  de 
poufe  their  caufc  againft  the  Greeks,  grands  pr ogres. 

in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes:   and  Teff-«/7ij»  a*/***  xcu  »^/u*  Aa£vr<*». 

this  is  what  our  author  means  by  Intircly  left  out  by  Le  Jay.  Mis 

wyaytJo,  in  tranflating  which  Sylbur-  countryman  has  faid  very  well  apns 

gius  has  been  much  more  cautious  than  clre  parvenus  au  degre  de  puij'ance  que 

Lc  Jay     he  has  faid  non  multum  pro-  nous  avons  dit  j  which,  if  it  does  not, 

cejferunty  which,  though  it  is  far  from  abfolutely,  come  up  to  the  author's 

exprefiing  the  fenfc  of  the  word,  made  fenfe,  is  very  near  it. 
ufc  of  by  our  author,  fhews,  at  lcaft, 

to 
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to  the  former;  fince  it  was  neither  fo  extenfive,  nor  its 
fplcndor  fo  long-lived.  "  For  the  Athenians  were  mailers 
only  of  the  maritime  country  during  the  fpace  of  fixty 
eight  years,  neither  did  their  dominion  extend  even  over  all 
That,  but  only  to  the  coafts  of  the  Euxine  andPamphylian 
feas,  when  they  were  moft  powerful  on  that  element.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  having  the  command  of  Peloponnefus,  and 
the  reft  of  Greece,  advanced  their  dominion  as  far  as  Macedon ; 
but  were  deprived  of  their  power  by  the  Thebans,  of  which 
they  had  not  been  in  pofleflion  quite  thirty  years.  ,J  But 
Rome  is  miftrefs  of  every  country  not  inacceflible,  or  unin- 
habited ;  every  fea  owns  her  power,  not  only  That  within 
Hercules  Pillars,  but  alfo  the  whole  navigable  ocean :  She  is 
the  firft,  and  the  only  ftate  recorded  in  hiftory,  that  ever 
made  the  eaft  and  weft  the  boundaries  of  her  empire. 
Neither  has  her  dominion  been  of  fhort  duration,  but  more 
lafting  than  That  of  any  other  commonwealth  or  kingdom. 
For,  the  city  was  no  fooner  built,  but  me  conquered  many 
warlike  nations,  her  neighbours,  and  ftill  advanced,  over- 

ft-  a(m<wci  jui»  y*z  *Ac  /**vs»  w£*v  t«  beholden.  Upon  the  whole,  his  notes 
trxfetK,*.  Lc  Jay  has  furpafled  himfelf  are  nothing  elfc  but  one  continued 
in  tranHating  this  paflage.  He  has  trandation  of  the  notes  of  other  corn- 
laid,  Les  Atkcnkns  Wont  etc  refutable  mcntators.  As  to  Cafaubon's  criti- 
oue  fur  la  mcr.  The  other  French  tranf-  cifm  upon  this  hyperbo'ical  paflage, 
lator  has  rendered  it  very  properly.  all  that  I  (hall  fay  in  vindication  of 
H  it  Vuucum  s-jAk  oivxfrt  /«»  our  author,  is,  that  it  was  the  ftyle  in 
y»f,  etc.  Cafaubon  has  a  long  note  vogue  at  Rome  in  his  time,  and  many 
upon  this  paflage,  which  Le  Jay  has  years  after.  Other  authois,  in  fpeak- 
ts  an  latcd  without  raking  any  notice  of  ingof  the  Roman  power,  have  had  the 
him,  as  he  has  many  cithers  from  other  fame  flights,  but  few  have  exprefled 
commentators  without  giving  his  rea-  them  fo  beautifully, 
ders  the  lcaft  hint,  to  whom  he  was 

coming 
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•coming  all  oppofition.  Thefe  things  happened  during  the 
courfe  of  feven  hundred  and  forty  five  years  from  her  foun- 
dation to  the  confulfhip  of  Claudius  Nero,  conful  for  the 
fecond  time,  and  of  Calpurnius  Pifo,  who  were  chofen 
in  the  hundred  and  ninety  third  Olympiad.  By  the  con- 
queft  of  all  Italy,  fhe  was  emboldened  to  proceed  even 
to  univerfal  empire ;  and,  having  driven  the  Carthaginians 
from  off  the  fea,  whofe  maritime  ftrength  was  fuperior  to 
That  of  all  others;  and  fubdued  Macedon  the  moft  powerful 
nation,  till  that  time,  at  land,  no  enemy  being  left  either 
among  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  llie  is  miftrefs  of  the  whole 
world;  14 and  this  is  the  feventh  generation  me  has  continued 

■+.  rin«»  iCA>pj»  tA  Tif»  tw  *nn  his  father  during  whofe  reign,  the 
putt  wtnlot  *(xw*  T,3r*-  *  ma'J'  m  empirc  of  the  Medes  was  diflblved  by 
this  note,  confider  the  ancient  cm-  Cyrus,  in  the  fourth  generation^  as  our 
pires,  mentioned  by  our  author,  and  author  fays ;  by  which,  he  plainly  mews 
give  a  mort  fynopfis  of  them.  The  in  what  fcnfc  he  takes  the  word  ytvta. 
Aflyrian  empire  was  founded  by  Ni-  The  beginning  of  the  Perfian  empire 
nus,  the  fon  of  Belus,  and  poflefled  is,  generally,  computed  from  the  tak- 
the  Upper  Afia  during  520  years  k.  ing  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  which  hap- 
As  the  foundation  of  this  empire  is  pened  in  the  4176"'  year  of  the  Julian 
placed  by  the  chronologers 1  in  the  period  \  From  that  aera,  to  the  year 
3447tk  year  of  the  Julian  period,  that  Alexander  made  his  triumphal  entry 
is,  491  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad,  into  the  fame  city,  which  was  the 
our  author,  very  properly,  fays  that  it  4383d  of  the  fame  period  %  there  are 
ran  back  into  the  fabulous  times  m,  no  more  than  207  years  ;  confequent- 
which  are  computed  from  the  Ogygian  ly,  the  empire  of  the  Perfians  was  of 
flood,  to  the  inftitution  of  the  Olym-  no  longer  duration  -t  which  juftifies 
piads,  and  comprehend  1020  years,  our  author,  in  faying,  that/'/  did  not 
The  Medes  revolted  from  the  Afly-  continue  much  above  two  hundred  years. 
rians  under  Dcjoces,  who  was  fucceed-  In  order  to  follow  the  computation  of 
ed  by  his  fon  Phraortcs,  whofe  fon,  our  author,  we  muft  date  the  begin- 
Cyaxares,  fucceeded  him " ;  and  Afty-  ning  of  the  Macedonian  empire  from 
ages,  the  fon  of  the  latter,  fucceeded  the  time  fhe  deftroyed  That  of  the 

k  Herod,  in  Clio,  c.  9c.       1  U&er,  p.  24       ■  Id.  p.  7.       ■  Herod,  in  Clio,  c.  107. 
•  Uflterp.  81.        Fid. p.  175. 
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in  pofieflion  of  that  dominion ;  neither  is  there  any  nation, 
as  I  may  fay,  that  claims  a  mare  in  her  univerfal  power,  or 

Perfians,  <njr  ntefm  xa0(A*<r*        that  battle  of  Aegos  Potamos,  in  which 

is,  from  the  abovemcntioned  year  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  dcftroyed  by 

the  Julian  period  4383  ;  and  not  from  Lyfander-,  and  which  was  fought  in 

any  of  the  Macedonian  kings  before  the  4309th  year  of  the  fame  period, 

Alexander,  much  lefs  from  Caranus,  diere  arc  69  years,  which  agrees  pretty 

the  founder  of  that  kingdom.    From  well  with  the  computation  of  our  au- 

that  aera,  to  the  year  4546  of  the  fame  thor.  The  Lacedaemonian  power  over 

periods  in  which  Pcrfeus,  their  laft  all  Greece  muft  be  dated  from  the 

king,  was  defeated,  and  the  Macedo-  abovementioncd  battle  at  Ae^os  Po- 

nian  kingdom  deftroyed  by  Paulus  tamos.    From  thence,  to  the  battle  of 

Aemilius,  there  are  found  no  more  Leuctra,  in  which  they  were  utterly 

than  163  years  ;  out  of  which  number,  defeated,  and  ftrippcd  of  that  power 

muft  be  deducted  the  reigns  of  Alex-  by  the  Thebans  under  the  command 

ander's  generals  (becauie  our  author  of  Epaminondas.    This  battle  was 

fays  jutr  fx«»*f)  to  the  reign  of  Anti-  fought  in  the  4344"  year  of  the  Julian 

gonus  Gonatus,  from  whom  there  was  period 1  j  and,  from  the  battle  of  Aegos 

a  regular  fucceffion  of  kings  from  fa-  Potamos,  to  That  of  Leuftra,  there  are 

ther  to  fon  down  to  Perfeus,  if  we  ex-  found  35  years,  which  make  five  years 

cept  Antigonus  A»*»»,  who  was  rather  more  than  are  afiigned  by  our  author 

regent  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  to  the  duration  of  their  power.  The 

minority  of  Philip,  than  king.    An-  only  difficulty  that  remains,  is  to  know 

tigonus  Gonatas,  his  fon  Demetrius,  what  Dionyfius  means  by  ytvtxv  iC- 

his  grandfon  Philip,  and  his  great-  Jtwi,  tbe  ftvtntb  generation,  during 

grandfon  Perfeus,  make  three  genera-  which  he  fays,  Rome  had  continued^ 

tions;  in  the  laft  of  which,  as  our  au-  in  his  time,  miftrefs  of  the  world, 

thor  fays,  the  Macedonian  empire  was  Dodwcll  has  written  a  kind  of  difler- 

diflblved.    As  to  the  power  of  the  tation  upon  this  paflage,  which  Le  Jay 

Athenians  over  the  maritime  country,  has  tranflaicd  without  taking  any  no- 

which  our  author  fays  laftcd  68  years,  tice  of  Dodwcll.    The  other  French 

I  (hall  not  tranflate  the  note  in  Hud-  tranflator  has  acted  with  more  candor, 

fon,  as  M  •  *  *  has  done,  but  date  the  and  mentioned  his  name.     I  agree 

beginning  of  that  power,  withThucy-  with  Dodwell  that,  by  the  word  yu**y 

dides',  from  the  recalling  of  Paufanias,  Dionyfius  docs  not  mean  any  deter- 

whofc  arbitrary  government  had  alie-  minate  number  of  years,  but  a  fuc- 

nated  the  minds  of  the  Allies  from  the  ccfiion  of  princes,  or  of  men  -,  but  I 

Lacedaemonians,   and  thrown  them  cannot  agree  with  him  that  Dionyfius 

into  the  arms  of  thr  Atheniins.  This  had  a  view,  in  fpcaking  of  thefe  feven 

h  ippened  in  the  4240"'  year  of  the  generations,  to  any  fucceffion  of  priefts, 

Julian  period     from  whence,  to  the  or  princes  in  the  Julian  family,  which 

S  Ufhcr,  p.  321.       '  Thucyd.  B.  i.  c.  gj.       »  Uiher,  p.  ioj.       «Id.  p.  147. 
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refufes  obedience  to  it.  But  I  need  fay  no  more  to  prove 
that  I  have  not  made  choice,  as  I  have  faid,  of  the  leaft  of 
fubjecls,  or  propofed  to  relate  trivial,  or  obfeure  actions,  but 
have  undertaken  the  hiftory  both  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
ftate,  and  of  die  moft  mining  achievements  that  can  pofllbly 
be  treated  of. 

IV.  Before  I  proceed,  I  (hall  mew,  in  a  few  words,  that 
it  is  not  without  defign,  and  mature  premeditation,  that  I 

imaginary  fuccelTion  both  the  French  enjoyed  it.  The  firft  of  thefc  periods 
trahQators  have  adopted.  Whoever  was  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy  ;  the  fe- 
reads  Dionyfius  muft  be  convinced  of  cond,  the  happy  conclufion  of  the  fc- 
his  zeal  for  liberty,  and  his  deteftation  cond  Punic  war,  one  of  the  conditions 
of  tyranny,  which  he  never  fails  to  of  the  peace,  granted  to  the  Cartha- 
fhew  upon  all  occafions,  where  his  ginians  by  the  Romans,  being  this, 
fubjedc  gives  him  any  opportunity  of  that  they Jbould  deliver  up  all  tbeir  Jbips 
declaring  thofe  fentimenrs  :  So  that,  I  of  war,  but  ten ;  Naves  roftratas,  praeter 
fee  no  reafon,  why  he  fhould  be  ac-  decern  triremes,  traderent,  fays  Livy  "  j 
cufed  of  flattering  either  Caefar,  who  who  has  tranflated  Polybius :  T»  /**>cf« 
ufurped  the  tyranny,  or  Auguftus  who  vKh*  wa(*i**cu  ir«»1«,  in*  Ten- 
continued  that  ufurpation.  I  fhould  f«v are  the  words  of  the  latter :  This 
fooner  fufpett  him  of  drawing  the  article  deftroyed  their  maritime  power, 
pifture  of  Caefar  in  the  character  of  The  third  period  was  the  conqueft  of 
Spurius  Caflius,  who  had  been  thrice  Macedon  by  Aemilius  Paulus,  which 
conful,  had  obtained  many  victories,  happened,  as  I  have  faid,  in  the  4546'* 
and,  like  Caefar,  courted  the  people,  year  of  the  Julian  period ;  from  which, 
in  order  to  enflave  them.  Had  thefe  to  the  confulfhip  of  Tiberius  Claudius 
been  as  corruptwhen  Caflius  attempted  Nero,  for  the  fecond  time,  and  of 
to  feducc  them,  as  they  were  virtuous,  Cneius  Calpurnius  Pifo,  which  fell 
or  as  virtuous  when  Caefar  made  the  out  in  the  745th  year  of  Rome ;  and, 
fame  attempt,  as  they  were  corrupt,  in  the  4707th  of  the  Julian  period1,  in 
Caflius  had  fuccceded,  like  Caefar,  which  our  author publifhcd  his  hiftory, 
and  Caefar,  like  Caflius,  had  received  there  will  be  found  161  years:  During 
the-  punifhment  he  deferved.  Diony-  which  period,  if  any  reader  pleafes  to 
fius  mentions  the  periods,  which,  in  run  over  the  generations  of  his  own 
their  order,  preceded  the  uninterrupted  family,  he  will  find  that,  for  the  moft 
pofleflion  of  the  univerfal  power,  the  part,  fix  generations  are  elapfed,  and 
Romans  enjoyed  in  his  time,  which  the  fevemh  begun, 
was  the  feventh  generation,  they  had 

»  Livy,  B.  «x.  e.  37.         ■  Polyb.  B.  xv.  p.  705.  Edit.  Cafaub.         •  Ulher,  p.  59J. 
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date  my  hiftory  from  the  earlieft  times;  but,  from  good 
reafons,  which  I  can  produce  to  juftify  my  conduct 
againft  the  cenfure  of  thofe,  who,  fond  of  finding  fault 
with  every  thing,  and,  as  yet,  unacquainted  with  the  fubjedb 
of  this  difcourfe,  may  blame  me  for  this  reafon;  that, 
Rome,  being,  at  this  time,  grown  famous,  and  her  infancy 
fo  inglorious,  and  obfcure,  and  fo  unworthy  the  notice  of 
hiftory,  that  it  is  but  a  few  generations  ago,  and,  fince  the 
overthrow  of  the  Macedonian  power,  and  the  happy  event  of 
the  Punic  wars,  that  me  has  made  any  appearance,  or 
gained  a  reputation;  when  I  was  at  liberty  to  chufe  fbme 
celebrated  incidents  in  her  hiftory  for  my  fubjecl:,  I  mould 
deviate  into  one  fo  barren  of  mining  events,  as  the  Roman 
Antiquities.  For,  to  this  day,  almoft  all  the  Greeks  are 
ftrangers  to  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Rome,  and  thegreateft  part 
of  them  are  impofed  upon  by  fome  falfe  opinions,  grounded 
on  common  reports,  and  led  to  believe  that  the  flrft  found- 
ers of  it  were  certain  vagabonds  without  houfe  or  home, 
Barbarians,  and,  even  thefe  not  freemen,  whom  chance, 
and  the  injuftice  of  fortune,  inconfiderately  fliowering  down 
her  greateft  favours  upon  the  moft  unworthy,  and  not  re- 
ligion, juftice,  and  every  other  virtue,  have  raifed,  in  procefs 
of  time,  to  the  empire  of  the  world :  While  thofe,  who  are 
more  malicious,  openly  rail  at  fortune,  for  having  conferred 
on  the  moft  abandoned  of  all  Barbarians  thofe  bleflings,  which 
the  Greeks  had  formerly  enjoyed.  But  why  mould  I  men- 
tion others?  when,  even,  fome  hiftorians  have  dared  to 
publifh  thefe  things,  contrary  to  juftice,  and  the  truth  of 

hiftory, 
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hiftory,  in  favour  of  foreign  kings,  enemies  to  the  Roman 
government,  to  whom  they  hadfervilely  devoted  themfelves, 
and  whofe  paflions  they  have,  perpetually,  flattered. 

V.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  thefe  falfe  impreflions 
from  the  minds  '5  of  my  countrymen,  and  to  fubftitute  true 
ones  in  their  room,  I  fhall,  in  this  book,  /hew  of  what 
nations  the  firft  founders  of  this  city  were  compofed,  at 
what  particular  times,  each  of  them  aflembled,  and,  by  what 
turns  of  fortune,  they  left  their  relpective  countries :  By  this 
means,  I  engage  to  make  it  appear  that  they  were  Greeks, 
and  came  together  from  nations  not  the  meaneft,  nor  the 
leaft  confiderable.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  book,  I 
lhaU  enter  upon  the  actions,  they  performed  immediately 
after  the  building  of  the  city ;  and  give  an  account  of  their 
difcipline,  the  obfervance  of  which  raifed  their  fucceflbrs  to 
fo  great  power.  In  the  execution  of  this  defign,  I  mall,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  omit  nothing  worthy  of  hiftory;  to  the  end 
that  I  may  infufe  in  the  minds  of  thofe,  who  fhall  then  be 

•  ■*•  Tm  vexSmv.  I  have  fo  great  a  were  unacquainted  with  the  ancient 

refpect  for  the  memory  of  Cafaubon,  hiftory  of  Rome-,  and  then  adds,  that 

and  Stephens,  that  I  am  always  forry  the  greateft  part  of  them  had  been 

when  I  am  obliged  to  differ  from  them,  impofed  upon  by  common  reports: 

They  both  contended  that  we  ought  to  Neither  can  I  underftand  why  whUm 

read  t««  aro\x«v,  inftcad  of  mr  vKtlm.  fhould  be  confined  to  the  citizens  of 

But  the  reafon  given  by  the  laft,  to  Halicarnaffus,  and  not  extended  to  all 

fupport  this  alteration,  fcems  to  me  to  the  Greeks  j  fince  the  errors  he  under- 

prove  the  contrary  :  He  fays,  that  our  takes  to  refute  were  common,  as  he 

author  attributes  thefe  erroneous  opi-  fays,  to  almoft  all  of  them,  and  not 

nions  twi  woaaoic,  not  rott  wo\!\*h  :  only  to  the  citizens  of  Halicarnaffus, 

But,  by  oi  we^Aoi,  he  can  mean  none  which,  though  in  Caria,  was  a  Greek 

but  the  generality  of  the  Greeks,  his  colony,  and  this  might  well  juftify 

countrymen  j  Gnce,  immediately  be-  Dionyfius  in  calling  alt  the  Greeks  his 

fore,  he  fays  that  almoft  all  the  Greeks  countrymen. 

informed 
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informed  of  the  truth,  fuch  an  idea  of  this  city,  as  may  be 
adequate  to  its  merit,  if  wild  prejudice,  and  difarTedtion  have 
not  entirely  exafperated  them  againft  it ;  and  root  out  all 
indignation  at  a  fubjection  grounded  on  reafon,  (for,  by  an 
univerfal,  and  unalterable  law  of  nature,  it  is  ordained  that 
fuperiors  mail  govern  their  inferiors)  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
filence  their  complaints  of  fortune,  as  if  me  had  wantonly 
beftowed  upon  an  undeferving  people  an  empire  fo  great,  and 
of  fo  long  a  continuance  ;  particularly,  when  they  mail  be 
convinced  from  this  hiftory,  that  Rome,  even  in  her  infancy, 
brought  forth  infinite  examples  of  virtue,  than  which  no  city, 
cither  Greek,  or  Barbarian,  ever  produced  greater  for  piety, 
juftice,  habitual  temperance,  and  military  accomplishments. 
16  If  thefe  things  are  really  fo,  I  mall  efcape  cenfure,  which 
generally  attends  the  promife  of  things  unexpected  and 
wonderful :  Since  all  thefe  men,  who  raifed  their  country  to 
fo  great  power,  are  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  for  want  of 
worthy  relators.  For,  no  accurate  hiftory  of  the  Romans, 
written  in  the  Greek  language,  has,  hitherto,  appeared,  but 
only  fummary  accounts,  and  fhort  epitomes. 

««•  Ei  in.  Stephens  and  Cafaubon  Thus,  Cyaxares,  in  Xenophon,  fends 

would  have  us  read  «  y* :  But,  I  find,  an  angry  meflage  to  Cyrus  to  order 

by  many  of  their  alterations  of  the  text,  him,  or,  at  leaft,  the  Medes,  who  were 

that  they  had  never  fecn  the  Vatican  with  him,  to  return  immediately  ; 

manufcript,  which  has  «  ir,.    This  x«<          f*t»Kufej  @e*$*i- «  it  ptiyvpHt 

makes  the  text  very  clear  without  the  yt  th»  to.x^i*  v*tn*r '  Where,  after 

neccflity  of  altering       «»  into  /3kA.»;7«i,  tr«{«r«  is  underftood;  a:  d  here, 

Everyone  knows  that  the  figure,  called  after  «  Aj,  T«v7«  *7«r       cr  fomcthing 

by  the  grammarians,  an  ellipfis,  is  very  equivalent  to  it,  muft  be  fupplied  by 

common  among  the  Attic  writers,  the  reader. 

1  Xenoph.B.  iv. »  Kv<w%,t.  p.  a88.  Edit,  of  Hutchinf. 

VI. 
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VI.  17  Hieronymus  Cardianus  (the  firft  author  I  know  of 
upon  this  fubjeS)  has  given  a  curfory  account  of  the  Roman 
Antiquities  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Epigoni.  After  him, 
Timaeus,  the  Sicilian,  treated  of  antiquities  in  his  univerfal 
hiftory,  and  placed  in  a  feparate  work,  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus.  Befides  thefc,  t?  Antigonus, 
"Polybius,  Silenus,  and  innumerable  other  authors  have 

1~-  U{  «rv/40f  K*fA*»of  tt  i*  wffi  t«»  of  the  Romans  and  Sicilians,  and  thole 

Einyovuw  w( «^«t«*.    It  piainly  ap-  of  the  Greeks  and  the  latter, 

pears,  by  a  note  in  Hudfon  on  this  «»•  Adiya**.    I  can  find  very  little 

paffage,  that  the  Epigoni,  whofe  hi-  concerning  this  hiftorian.    The  note 

ftory  was  written  by  Hieronymus  of  in  Hudfon,  which  M  *  *  *  has  tranf- 

Cardia,  were  not  the  generals,  who  lated,  without  faying  from  whence  he 

divided  the  empire  of  Alexander,  but  had  it,  gives  very  little  light  with  rc- 

thcir  dellendants.  *  Hieronymus  writ  fpeel  either  to  this  author,  or  his  writ- 

the  wars  of  Alexander  alio,  and  was  ings.    '  Voffius,  very  juftly,  thinks 

much    cfteemed    by    Eumenes   his  this  hiftorian  not  to  have  been  the 

countryman,  who  made  fo  great  a  fame  with  Antigonus  Caryftius. 

figure  after  Alexander's  death  ;  by  t0w  noXuCm  x*i  IiAii»».    The  firft  of 

which,  the  age  of  this  hiftorian  is  thefe  hiftorians  is  fo  well  known,  and 

certainly  known.  fo  defervedly  admired,  that  I  need  fay 

,s-  TWief  e  E«xi*.»«tijc.  ■  Diodorus  nothing  concerning  him.    In  another 

Siculus  gives  great  commendations  to  note,  which  M  *  *  •  has  alio  rranf- 

his  countryman,  Timaeus,   for  his  l«ited,  we  arc  told,  that  a  Cicero  Jays 

exaclnefs  in  chronology,  and  great  Silenus  writ  the  hiftory  of  Hannibal 

learning;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  lays,  with  great  cxactnefs,  and  that r  Livy 

he  was,  juftly,  accufed  for  his  cen-  quotes  him.  Both  which,  upon  turn- 

forioufnefs,  which  acquired  him  the  ing  to  the  places  in  thofe  authors,  I 

name  of  lijnhuac? ;  which  name,  A-  find  to  be  fo.    But  there  is  one  thing 

thenacus b  tells  us,  was  given  him  by  worth  obferving,  which  is  not  taken 

Callimachus  Iftcr.    Suidas  fays,   he  notice  of  in  that  note,  nor  any  where 

was  cotemporary  with  Agathocles ;  elfe  that  I  know  of.    Cicero,  a  little 

and,  being  banifhed  by  him,  revenged  after,  fays  that  Silenus,  whom  Coclius 

himfelf  by  traducing  the  author  of  his  follows,  gives  an  account  ol  a  very 

baniJhment.   The  Jamc  writer  fays  he  remarkable  dream  of  Hannibal,  which 

was  a  difciple  of  Philifcus,  the  Mile-  I  am  far  from  mentioning  for  the  fake 

fian,  and  that  he  writ  the  tranfadlions  of  the  dream,  but  to  mew  tliat  Livy 

»  Suidas.  Diod.  Sic.  B.  xix.  p. 695.  •  Diod.  Sic.  B.  v.  p.  I9S.  b  Athcn.  B.  vi.  c.  20. 
•DeHifl.  Grace.  B.i.  c.  12.  *  Cic.  of  Div.  B.  i.  c.  24.        *  Liv.  B.  xxv\.  c.  49. 

attempted 
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attempted  the  fame  fubjecl:,  though  in  a  different  manner ; 
each  of  whom  has  written  fome  few  things  concerning  the 
Romans,  which  they  have  compiled  from  common  reports, 
without  any  diligence,  or  accuracy.  Like  to  thefe,  in  all 
refpects,  are  the  hiftorics,  which  fome  Romans  alfo  have 
publifhed  in  Greek  concerning  the  ancient  tranfa&ions  of 
their  own  nation :  Of  whom  the  moft  ancient  are  "  Quin&us 
Fabius,  and  Lucius  Cincius,  who  both  flourished  during  the 
Punic  wars :  Each  of  thefe  has  related  the  actions,  at  which 
he  himfelf  was  prefent,  with  great  exa&nefs,  as  being  well 
acquainted  with  them;  but  given  a  fummary  account  of 

took  the  fame  relation  from  Silenus,  Ko7r7w  4«6i«r  **i  Atvtutt  Kiy%tt{. 

though  he  has  not  mentioned  him.  The  firft  was  the  grandfon  of  Caius 

Hannibal  dreamed,  it  feems,  that  the  Fabius,  who  painted  the  temple  of 

gods  had  given  him  a  guide  to  con-  Salus,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Pic- 

dudt  him  into  Italy,  and  that  this  guide  tor*.    Quinflus  Fabius  lived  in  the 

commanded  htm  not  to  look  back  :  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  of  which 

But  Hannibal  could  not  govern  his  he  writ  the  tranfaftions,  and  is  called 

curiofity  •,  and,  upon  looking  back,  Scripiorum  antiquiffimus  by  h  Livy.  He 

faw  a  vaft  monfter  with  ferpcnts  twin-  was  fent  by  the  fenate  to  1  Delphi  to 

ing  round  it,  which,  in  its  march,  confult  that  oracle,  concerning  the 

overturned  trees,  (hrubs,  and  houfes.  means  to  be  taken  by  the  Romans  to 

And,  when  Hannibal  admired  what  put  a  (top  to  their  misfortunes.  Lu- 

this  might  be,  he  was  told  by  his  cius  Cincius  Alimentus  lived  at  the 

guide,  that  it  was  the  defolation  of  fame  time,  and  treated  the  fame  fub- 

Italy    and  that  he  mould  go  forward,  jeft.     We  find  by  *  Livy  that  he 

without  troubling  himfelf  with  what  mentioned  many  particulars  relating 

was  doing  behind  him.    Vaftitatem  to  the  fecond  Punic  war,  which  he 

ltaliae  eje:  precepijfeque  ut  pergeret  had  learned  from  Hannibal  while  he 

protinus:  quid  retro,  at  que  a  tergo  jferety  was  his  prifoner.  He  is  there  honoured 

ne  laboraret.    This  ftory  Livy  relates,  byLivy  with  the  title  of  maximusautlor. 

though  with  greater  pomp  than  Cicero,  It  appears  plainly,  from  this  paffage 

and  clofes  it  in  this  manner : f  Vaftitatem  in  our  author,  that  both  thefe  Roman 

haliae  ejfe :  pergeret  porro  ire,  rue  ultra  hiftorians  writ  in  Greek. 
inquireretyjineretque  fata  in  occult o  ejfe. 

*  Livy,  B.  xxl  c.  12.       I  Pliny,  B.  xxxv .  c.  4.        *  Livy,  B.  xxii.  c.  7.  id.  B.  i.  c.  41. 
'Appian  in  Hanibalic.    k  Livy,  B.  xjti.  c.  38. 

thofc 
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thofe  early  events,  that  happened  foon  after  the  building  of 
the  city.    For  thefc  reafons,  therefore,  I  have  determined  not 
to  pafs  over  that  beautiful  part  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  which 
the  ancient  authors  have  difregarded ;  and  from  which,  if 
accurately  treated,  will  refult  two  things,  that,  of  all  others, 
are  the  moft  advantageous,  and  the  moft  juft :  Thofe  brave 
men,  who  have  fulfilled  their  deftiny,  will  gain  immortal 
glory,  and  be  extolled  by  their  pofterity,  (both  which  render 
human  nature  like  to  the  divine,  and  prevent  their  actions 
from  perifhing  together  with  their  bodies ;)  and  the  prefent 
and  future  race  of  thofe  "  godlike  men,  when  they  confider 
that  all,  who  are  fprung  from  an  illuftrious  origin,  ought  to 
fet  a  value  on  themfelves,  and  purfue  nothing  unworthy  of 
their  anceftors,  will  tread  the  paths  of  the  moft  generous, 
and  moft  virtuous  ambition,  rather  than  lead  a  life  of  plea- 
fure  and  eafe;  and  I,  who  have  not  undertaken  this  work 
for  the  fake  of  flattery,  but  of  truth  and  juftice,  (which 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  all  hiftory)  fhall,  in  the  firft  place, 
have  an  opportunity  of  exprefling  my  benevolence  to  all 
good  men,  and  to  thofe,  who 13  take  a  pleafure  in  the  con- 

**-  Uoiitn  atty**.    Our  author  here  therefore,  any  thing  of  this  kind  fhall, 

is  fo  far  tranfported  with  his  admi-  hereafter,  occur,  I  defire  the  reader  will 

ration  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  to  look  upon  me  as  a  tranflator  of  an- 

dare  to  call  them  godlike  men,  and  other's  thoughts,  not  a  publilher  of 

to  talk  of  the  human  nature  being  my  own. 

rendered  like  to  the  divine.    Thefc       *»•  *iAe9«<#f*f  t»»  tfy*r  x«i 

impious  ftrains  have  been  copied  from  ptyethut.    Lc  Jay  has  tranflated  this 

the  heathen,  by  the  chriftian,  writers  j  in  a  very  extraodinary  manner ;  qui 

and,  by  thefe,  rendered  ftill  more  im-  fe  piquent  de  belles  ktres.    The  other 

pious:  For  there  is  certainly  more  French  tranflator  has  faid  much  better ; 

impiety  in  comparing  rrlen  to  the  true  qui  veulent  s'injlruire  des  belles  anions 

God,  than  to  falfe  ones.   Whenever,  et  des  grandes  tbofes. 

Vol.  I.      .  D  federation 
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fideration  of  great  and  worthy  actions ;  and,  after  that,  of 
making  the  moft  grateful  return  I  am  able,  to  the  city  of 
Rome  for  the  inftru&ions  I  have  received,  and  the  other 
advantages  I  have  enjoyed  during  my  abode  here. 

VII.  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  defign  of  this 
work,  I  mall  now  fay  fomething  concerning  the  materials 
I  provided  myfelf  with  before  I  began  it:  For  it  is  poftible 
that  thofe,  who  have  read  Hieronymus,  Timaeus,  Poly- 
bius,  or  any  of  the  hiftorians,  whom  I  have,  juft  now,  accufed 
of  abbreviating  hiftory,  not  finding  in  thofe  authors,  many 
things  mentioned  by  me,  will  fufpedt  that  I  have  recourfe  to 
invention,  and  inquire  how  I  came  by  the  knowledge  of 
thofe  particulars.  Left  any  one,  therefore,  (hould  entertain 
this  opinion  of  me,  I  think  it  proper  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  relations,  and  records,  I  have  made  ufe  of.  I  came  into 
Italy,  H  immediately,  after  Auguftus  Caefar  had  put  an  end 

»+•  Aua  Tit  xcdaxvlveu  «»  month  of  Auguft  was,  then,  called  by 

woX*p>»  vV«  t«  X«C*s?  Keuf»(u  iC/t/MK  its  old  name,  Sex t His,  and  Caefar  Oc- 

K0u  oyfimam  xiu  txxlunc  Ol.v{Axi*iit  tavianus  was  not  called  Auguftus, 

pttfttd-qf.   Many  things  are  to  be  taken  when  he  conquered  Aegypt,  and  put 

notice  of  in  this  paflage,  in  order  to  an  end  to  the  civil  war1.    This  year, 

make  it  clear  to  the  reader.  The  year  O&avianus  himfclf  was  conful  for  the 

our  author  came  to  Italy,  mud  have  fourth  time,  and  his  collegue  for  this 

been  the  734"'  of  Rome,  and  the  be-  part  of  the  year  was  Marcus  Tullius 

ginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  187th  Cicero™,  fon  to  the  great  Roman 

Olympiad.    This  aera  is  remarkable  orator ;  who,  being  left  at  Rome,  while 

for  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Caefar  was  employed  in  Aegypt,  re- 

thc  conqueft  of  Aegypt,  and  the  end  ceived  the  letters  of  his  collegue  con- 

of  the  civil  war,  which  happened  in  cerning  the  death  of  Antony,  and  the 

the  month  of  Auguft  that  year,  as  the  happy  event  of  the  Alexandrine  war ; 

decree  of  the  fenate,  parted  upon  that  and,  after  reading  thofe  letters  in  the 

occafion,  plainly  fhews  k.    But  the  roftrum,  ordered  a  copy  of  them  to  be. 

k  Macrob.  Sat.  B.  i.  c.  12.      J  Dion.  Caff.  B.  li.  p.  513.       ■  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cicero. 

to 
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to  the  civil  war,  in  the  middle  of  the  hundred  and  eighty 
feventh  olympiad ;  and,  having  from  that  time,  to  this  pre- 
fent,  that  is,  twenty  two  years,  lived  at  Rome,  learned  the 
Roman  language,  and  acquainted  myfelf  with  their  writings, 
I  employed  all  that  interval  in  preparing  materials  for  this 
work ;  and  fome  things  I  received  from  men  of  the  greateft 
conlideration  among  them  for  learning,  whofe  converfation  I 
ufed;  and  others  I  gathered  from  hillories,  written  by  the 
moft  approved  Roman  authors ;  fuch  as  *5  Porcius  Cato, 

fixed  up  there,  in  the  fame  place,  where  he  arrived  after  having  patted  through 

Antony  had,  fo  cruelly,  made  a  fpec-  all  the  great  offices  of  the  common- 

tacle  of  his  father's  head.    This  was  wealth.  There  fcarce  ever  was  a  man, 

much  taken  notice  of  at  that  time.    I  who  came  into  the  world  with  greater 

faid  that  Caefar  had  not  the  title  of  parts,  or  cultivated  thofe  parts  with 

Auguftus,  when  he  reduced  Aegypt :  greater  application  ;  a  great  general, 

But,  as  it  was  given  to  him  in  727,  a  great  orator,  and  a  great  hiftorian, 

long  before  our  author  finimed  his  and,  above  all,  the  moft  virtuous  man 

hiftory,  and,  probably,  before  he  began  of  the  moft  virtuous  commonwealth, 

it,  there  is  no  room  to  be  furprifed  that  Among  his  other  accomplifhments, 

Dionyfius  mould  give  him  that  title  he  underftood  agriculture  perfectly, 

upon  this  occafion.    Caefar,  it  feems,  which  is  a  qualification,  that  will,  al- 

three  years  after  the  reduction  of  ways,  be  highly  efteemed  by  a  wife 

Aegypt,  he  himfelf  being  conful  for  people.  0  Voflius  fuppofes  this  Fabius 

the  feventh  time,  and  Agrippa  for  the  Maximus  not  to  be  the  fame  pcrfon 

third  time,  pretended  to  refign  his  '  Cicero  fpeaks  of,  when  he  fays,  Ser. 

illegal  power  to  the  fenate  and  people  Fabius  Pi£iort  et  juris,  et  literarum,  et 

oH  tome,  from  whom  he  had  ufurped  antiquitatis  bene  pertius,  but  Q^Fabius 

it.   To  which  jpurpofe,  he  makes  a  Servilianus.    Valerius  Antias  is  often 

long  fpeech,  in  Dion.  CafTius  %  to  the  mentioned  by  the  Roman  authors,  as 

fenate,  who,  certainly,  never  believed  a  writer  of  annals,  and  faid  by  Velleius 

a  tittle  of  it.    However,  they  repaid  Paterculus  \  to  have  been  cotempo- 

his  diffimulation  with  the  title  of  Au-  rary  with  Sifcnna,   another  Roman 

guftus.  hiftorian,  with  whom  'Cicero,  if  there 

nofxioj  rt  Ketltn,  x«<         M*£i-  is  no  miftake  in  the  text,  fays  Lici- 

fiof,  etc.    The  firft  is  known  by  the  nius  Macer,  a  writer  of  annals  alfo, 

name  of  the  Cenfor,  to  which  dignity  lived  in  friendfliip.  There  were  many 

•  Didh.  Caff.  B. liii.  p.  581.  •  Voffio*  in  hift.  Lat.  B.  i.  c.  3.  r  Cicero  in  Bruto,  c.  21. 
iB.  ii.  c.  5.  'De  Leg.  B.  i.  c  2. 
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Fabius  Maximus,  Valerius  Antias,  Licinius  Macer,  the  Aelii, 
Gellii,  and  Calpurnii,  and  feveral  others  of  good  note. 
36  Supported,  therefore,  by  the  authority  of  thefe  hiftories, 
which  are  like  the  Greek  annals,  I  undertook  this  work. 
So  much  concerning  myfelf.  It  now  remains,  that  I  mould, 
alfo,  fay  fomething  concerning  the  hiftory  itfelf ;  what  com- 
pafs  of  time  I  aflign  to  it ;  what  fubjedts  I  relate ;  and  what 
form  I  give  to  the  work. 

VIII.  I  begin  my  hiftory  from  the  moft  ancient  rela- 
tions, which  the  hiftorians  before  me  have  omitted,  as  a 
fubjecl:  not  to  be  cleared  up  without  great  difficulty ;  and 
bring  it  down  87  to  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war,. 

Roman  authors  of  the  name  of  Tu-  to  him,  the  works  of  thefe  Roman 
bero,  one  of  whom  Lucius  Aelius  annalifts  are  very  like  Thofe  of  Thucy- 
Tubcro',  was  an  hiftorian,  and  one  of  dides  or  Xenophon,  or  of  any  other 
Quintus  Cicero's  '  legates  in  Afia.  Greek  hiftorian  of  the  firft  cafs. 
Sextus  and  Cnaeus  Gellius  were,  alfo,  Exi  **»  r*  "e^*  *emx«« 
annalifts.  Lucius  Calpurnius  Pifo  a^ifin.  The  firft  Punic  war,  from 
Frugi  was  conful  the  020th  year  of  whence  Polybius  dates  his  hiftory, 
Rome  with  Publius  Mucius  Scaevola,  properly  began  in  the  confulfhip  of 
which  was  the  year  Tiberius  Gracchus  Manius  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Ma- 
was  fiain  j  and  cenfor  the  633d  with  nius  Otacilius  Craflus,  when  the  Ro- 
Quinftus  Caecilius  Metellus :  His  mans  fent  Appius  Claudius  at  the  head 
hiftory,  or  rather  annals,  are  often  of  an  army  to  the  relief  of  the  Ma- 
quoted  by  the  Roman  authors \  There  mertines,  who  had  pofleffed  thcmfclves 
was  another  Calpurnius  Pifo,  who  is  of  McflTana  Appius  not  only  re- 
faid  to  have  written  of  Marius  •,  and,  lieved  Meflana,  then  befieged  by  Hiero 
confequently,  muft  have  been  a  later  king  of  Syracufe,  and  the  Carthagt- 
hiftorian  than  the  former.  nians,  but  defeated  them  both*  and, 
***  At'  mniw  flfpupnof  tmv  vfetyfAct-  after  that,  the  Romans  concluded  a 
wtn'  art  it  ratt  Eaa*w>u*«  peace  with  Hiero  :  Though  I  am  fen- 
toiKt^i.  Thus  tranflated  by  Le  Jay  fible  that  the  firft  Punic  war  is,  gene- 
doni  j'ay  lu  les  outrages  tres  conformes  rally,  fuppofed  to  have  begun  the  fuc- 
a  ceux  de  nos  Grecs.  So  that,  according  ceeding  year,  when  theconfuls  Lucius 

•  Cicero  to  his  brother,  B.  i.  ep.  i.      « Jd.  Verr.  iv.  c.  49.      ■  Voff.  HiA.  Lat.  B.  i.  c.  6. 
-*  Polybius,  B.  i.  p.  u.et  16. 

which 
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which  broke  out  in  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  eighth  olympiad  :  I  relate  all  the  foreign  wars  the 
city  was  engaged  in  during  that  period,  and  all  the  feditions, 
with  which  (he  was  agitated ;  from  what  caufes  they  flowed, 
and,  by  what  mcafures,  and,  from  what  motives,  they  were 
appeafed :  I  give  an  account,  alfo,  of  all  the  forms  of  go- 
vernment me  ufed,  as  well  during  the  monarchy,  as  after 
its  diflblution ;  and  what  was  the  confutation  of  each :  I 
enter  into  a  detail  of  the  beft  of  all  cuftoms,  and  the  mod 
excellent  of  all  laws;  and,  in  fhort,  I  fhew  the  whole 
manner  of  living  of  the  ancient  Romans.  As  to  the  form 
I  give  to  this  work,  it  does  not  refemble  That,  which  the 
authors,  who  make  wars  alone  their  object,  have  given  to 
their  hiftories ;  nor  That,  which  others,  who  treat  of  the 
feveral  forms  of  government  by  themfelves,  have  adopted;  nei- 
ther is  it  like  the  chronological  works,  which  18  the  authors 
of  the  Athenian  annals  have  publifhed  (for  thefe,  being- 
uniform,  foon  grow  tedious  to  the  reader)  *9but  partakes  of 

Poftumius,.and  Quin&us  Mamilius  All  that  I  fhall  fay,  therefore,  is,  that 

were  fent  into  Sicily  to  command  the  I  cannot  difcover  the  author  of  thele. 

army.    This  year  I  find  to  have  been-  Athenian  annals  \  and,  if  I  could,  I  do 

the  4451"  of  the  Julian  period",  and  not  imagine  the  difcovery  would  be 

not  the  4449th,  as  M  *  *  *  has  faid  of  any  great  confcqucnce. 

and  the  492d  of  Rome,  not  the  487",,  *»  Akk  i£  i*mrw       /Wo».  There 

or  the  489th,   as  he  fuppofes :    At  is  great  difficulty  in  this  pafiage ;  con- 

leaft,  it  ftands  the  492'',  in  the  Fafti  cerning  which,  1  fhall  acquaint  the. 

confulares.  reader  with  the  critical  obfervations  of 

Ut  Oi  -rat  A70i/*f  jrf*)7*<x7«uff«,u«Mi.  Henry  Stephens,  not  as  they  are  ab- 

If  I  were  to  tranflate  the  doubts  con-  drafted  in  Hudfon's  notes,  and  ftill 

tained  iathe  latin  annotation,  as  M*"*  more  fo  in  Thofe  of  M  *  *  •  *  but,  as 

has  done,  I  believe  they  would  alFord  they  (land  in  his  Prolegomena  -,  and,, 

very  little  fctisfaftion  to  the  reader.  then,addfomc  obfervations  of  my  own. 

?  Uflier,  p.  »7i. 

every 
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every  kind;  of  the  oratorial,  fpeculative,  and  narrative ;  to 
the  intent  that  I  may  afford  fatisfa&ion  to  thofe  perfons,  who 

r  Stephens  contends,  and,  I  think,  very  followed  it  himfelf,  nor  faid  any  thing 

juftly,  that,  in  the  period  which  pre-  in  his  notes,  to  fignify  either  his  ap- 

cedes  this,  we  (hould  read  ptw  after  probation,  or  di&p probation  of  it ; 

ci  T»f  voMfxvt  «»«^f*4,*»7tf,  in  order  to  neither  has  this  reading  been  taken 

anfwer  voh3n*t  «v!*j  tp'  Imdm,  in  the  notice  of  by  Hudfon  in  his  collation 

next  fentence.    He  goes  on,  with  the  even  of  the  Venetian  manufcript  -t  or 

fame  ftrength  of  reafon,  and  fays  that,  followed  by  any  tranflator  eitherLatin, 

after  thefc  words,  <t\K  t£  aro^f  mW  ot  French.    But,  I  rauft  own,  I  look 

ftnCottvaycn*  rt  x«<  SiwftTixijf,  fome  third  upon  this  reading  as  the  true  one,  and 

kind  of  i5t»  is  wanting  j  becaufe  our  that  it  will  conduce  much  to  clear  up 

author  fays  t{          i©W,  and  not  »£  this  paflage,  which,  otherwifc,  feems 

«a7ig«<  thoKt  as  he  would  have  faid,  to  me  almoft  inexplicable.    In  order, 

if  he  had  mentioned  but  two  forts,  therefore,  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  our 

This,  he  fays,  is  further  confirmed  by  author's  defign  in  giving  a  mixed 

our  author's  propofing  not  two,  but  form  to  his  hiftory,  and  in  chufing  a 

three  forts  of  men,  in  whofe  favour  form  lb  mixed,  as  to  give  fatisfa&ion 

be  gave  this  form  to  his  hiftory ;  He  to  political  orators,  to  philofophcrs, 

adds,  that  all  the  tranflators  have  mif-  and  to  thofe,  who  read  for  amufemcnt, 

taken  the  fcnfe  of  the  word  naymiot,  we  muft  obferve  that  the  tit*  uttymnot 

by  applying  it  to  a  relation  of  wars,  is  defigned  for  the  firft,  the  Sh^ijI/m 

and  contends  that  the  th»  ttaymtot  for  the  fecond,-  and  what  for  the  third  ? 

relates  to  ftatefmen,  as  the  ih#  Siw^lnoi  fomething  muft  be  wanting :  Stephens 

regards  philofophers;  and  that  the  fupplies  it  by  *'<W:  I  mould,  rather, 

third  tttxy  propofed  in  favour  of  the  chufe  twynfiLetltxi,  which  is  a  word, 

third  fort  of  men,  whom  our  author  properly,  adapted  to  hiftory,  narration 

defigns  to  gratify,  meaning  thofe,  who  being  the  foul  of  it,  and  a  word  ufed 

Make  hiftory  an  amufement,  mould  by  our  author  himfelf,  in  his  character 

be  dVm«,  or  fomething  of  that  nature,  of  Thucydides".    And  what  can  be 

Thus,  1  have  laid  before  the  reader,  more  entertaining  to  thofe,  who  read 

in  as  ftiort,  and  as  clear  a  manner  as  hiftory,  as  they  do  romance,  than  a 

I  am  able,  thefc  truly  judicious  re-  relation  of  battles,  fieges,  and  all  the 

marks  of  Stephens  on  this  paflTage  other  military  operations,  of  which 

and  fhall  only  add,  that  I  find  by  a  hiftory  furnifhes  fo  great  a  variety? 

note  of  not  quite  two  lines  in  Sylbur-  This,  in  my  opinion,  will  juftify  us  in 

gius,  that  the  Venetian  manufcript  has  reading  *ytn>cn*<ri,  with  the  Venetian 

mymirftetfi  inftead  of  aiayvttvpctvti  and  manufcript,  inftead  of  nfsyrmrfMn.  If 

that  Lapus  has  followed  this  reading,  any  one  doubts  of  the  fenfe  I  have 

and  tranflated  it  in  biftoricis  certamini-  given  to  the  <&«  n*ymitfy  let  him  read 

bus :  However,  Sylburgius  has  not  the  critical  works  of  our  author,  and 

J  Stephens  Proleg.  c.  12.      *C.  37. 

defire 
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defire  to  qualify  themfelves  for  political  debates ;  to  fuch, 
as  are  engaged  in  philofophical  /peculations ;  and  to  all,  who 
propofe  no  other  end  in  the  contemplation  of  military 
actions,  than  an  undifturbed  entertainment.  Thefe  things, 
therefore,  will  be  the  fubjedl:  of  my  hiftory,  and  this  the 
form  of  it.  The  author  is  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  the 
ion  of  Alexander;  and,  from  hence,  I  begin. 

IX.  THE  moft  ancient  pofleflbrs  of  the  place,  where 
this  city,  the  miftrefs  of  the  whole  earth  and  fea,  now  (lands, 
and  which  the  Romans  inhabit,  are  laid  to  have  been  the 
barbarous  J°  Siceli,  natives  of  the  country.  As  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  place  before  their  time,  whether  it  was  inha- 
bited, or  defert,  none  can  certainly  fay.  Afterwards,  the 
Aborigines  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it,  having  difpoflefled 
the  inhabitants  after  a  long  war :  Thefe  people  lived,  before 
that,  on  the  mountains,  in  villages  without  walls,  and  dif- 

he  will  find  inftances  without  number  vVt*  THE  nOAITIKHS  *lAO£OMA2 

of  his  ufing  it  in  this  fcnfc.  In  fpeak-  w(ot  -nt  x«7«7ffXo»W  *Am  »),%»(. 

ing  of  Demofthcncs,  he  fays,  *  E*  h  ,0*  XixiAoi.   I  do  not  wonder  that 

t«»  vuymiut  «A%  Koytn  cVow  »{«f  **«••  the  Latin  tranHators  call  thefe  people 

snti*  ytyvi*t\  n  w^of  ixx*wia<.    The  Siculi ;  becaufc  That  was  the  name 

laft  thing  I  lhall  mention  in  this  note,  they  were  known  by  among  the  Ro- 

which  I  am  afraid  is,  already,  too  long,  mans :  But  I  wonder  the  French  tranf- 

h^hz^by  pbilcfopbers,  forwhofe  fatif-  lators  mould  call  them  Us  SicuUs. 

f aft  ion  he  propofes  the  tJix  (bwfiiW,  However,  Thucydides  calls  rhem  ii- 

he  does  not  mean  either  natural,  or  maoi,  and  tells  us  that,  being  driven 

moral,  but  political pbihfopbers :  And,  out  of  Italy,  they  pafled  over  into  Si- 

however  unnatural  this  alliance  may  cily  v  and,  having  overcome  the  Si- 

feem,  yet  our  author,  himfelf,  fays,  canians,  who  were  then  in  pofleflion 

that  he  writ  a  treatife  (now  loft)againft  of  that  ifland,  they  caufed  it  to  be 

thofe,  who,  unjuftly,  cenfured  political  called  2nctAi»c,  inftead  of  Zix»i*. 
pbilofopbj\  b  >)»  («rf«yfi«I«»»)  crWafapijir 

*  TUp  A«p«r.  &**n.  c.  45.       J  ttif  to  ew«).  x*e««.  c«  *«      !  Thacyd.  B.  vi.  c.  2. 

j>erfed. 
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perfed.  But,  after  the  Pelafgi,  and  fome  other  Greeks, 
mingling  with  them,  aflifted  them  in  the  war  againft  their 
neighbours,  they  drove  the  Siceli  out  of  this  place,  walled  in 
many  towns,  and  contrived  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of 
all  the  country,  that  lies  between  the3'  Liris,  and  the  Tiber: 
Thefe  rivers  fpring  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains, 
by  which  the  whole  length  of  Italy  is  divided ;  and,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  eight  hundred  ftadia  from  one  another, 
difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea ;  the  Tiber  to 
the  north,  near  the  city  of  Oftia  ;  and  the  Liris  to  the  fbuth, 
pafling  by  Minturnae :  Both  thefe  cities  are  Roman  colonies. 
This  nation  remained  in  the  fame  place,  being  never,  from 
that  time,  driven  out  by  any  others ;  the 31  fame  people  being 

**•  Ai(u  xauT.&fif.    Thefe  two  ri-  alfo,  a  Roman  colony,  fettled  there 

vers  were  the  boundaries  of  Latium,  by  Ancus  Marcius.  All  authors  agree, 

after  the  conqueft  of  the  Aequi,  the  that  a  ftadium  contained  600  feet }  but 

Hernici,  and  the  Volfci.  The  Liris  is  then  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  thefe 

now  called  il  Garigliano,  and  either  ran  are  Greek  feet :    Now,  Afbuthnot 

through,  or  pafled  by  Minturnae,  a  makes  an  Englilh  foot  to  exceed  a 

very  conliderable  city.    d  Cluver  fays  Greek  foot  by  ,0875  decimals:  So 

that  there  are  to  be  feert,  on  the  left  of  that,  a  ftadium  contains  504  feet,  four 

the  river,  and  about  four  Roman  miles  inches,  and,  5  decimals,  Englifh  mea- 

from  the  mouth  of  it,  vaft  ruins  of  fure. 

aquaedudte,amphitheatres,  and  towers.  3».  o«^«7»»  ctkhayeut  twlait  it  »in 

Between  Minturnae,  and  the  fea,  are  «r9(«*e<  a-fw^ojivcptwi.  Here  is  cer- 

the  marfhes  in  which  Marius  endea-  tainly  fome  eiror  in  the  tranferiber: 

voured,  in  vain,  to  conceal  himfelf.  Sylburgius  thinks  it  may  be  corrected 

Minturnae,  as  our  author  fays,  was  a  by  reading  tu^v»K  inftead  of  tuftauu 

Roman  colony,  which  was  fent  thither  Hudfon  prefers  orepetm  «A*oir  %**  <z\~ 

in  the  confulflhip  of e  Appius  Claudius  Ao»r  el  *»?oi,  etc.    I  would  read  the 

Caecus,  for  the  fecond  time,  and  of  fentence  thus ;  otopatH  *\Kolt  «aa«k  01 

Qiiintus  Volumnius  Flamma,  alfo,  mAn           w$ traye^ >tv<y«»<u ;  becaufe 

for  the  fecond  time ;  which  year  ap-  our  author  tclis  us,  in  the  very  next 

pears  by  the  fafii  confulares  to  have  fentence,  that  they  were  known  by  dif- 

bcen  the  458th  of  Rome.  f  Oftia  was,  fcrent  names,  at  different  periods. 

d  Cluver  Inl.  Antiq.  p.  1074.      f  Livy,  B.  x.  c.  21.      .'Floras,  B.  i.  c  3. 

called 
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called  by  different  names,  at  different  periods :  Till  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  they  preferred  their  ancient  name  of 
Aborigines ;  but,  under  Latinus,  their  king,  who  reigned 
during  that  war,  they  began  to  be  called  Latines :  And 
Romulus,  having  built  a  city  after  his  own  name,  fixteen 
generations  from  the  taking  of  Troy,  they  changed  their 
name  to  That,  which  they  now  bear ;  and,  in  procefs  of 
time,  contrived  to  raife  themfelves  from  the  fmallefr  nation, 
to  the  greateft,  and,  from  the  moft  obfcure,  to  the  moll 
illuftrious,  by  their  humane  reception  of  thofe,  who  were 
deftitute  of  a  fettlement;  by  a  communication  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  all,  who,  after  a  brave  reiiftance,  had  been 
conquered  by  them ;  by  extending  thofe  rights  to  fuch,  as 
had  been  manumifed  among  them  ;  and  by  difdaining  no 
condition  of  men,  from  whom  the  commonwealth  might 
reap  an  advantage:  35 But,  above  all,  by  the  conftitution  of 

»•  Xxtf  t«v7*  3*  w«tl*t  wpm  tv  Polybius,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Romans, 
*ro\47ivf*«V,  o'»  t*  voAAw*  **7tfija-«»7o    makes  the  fame  obfervation  j  *it*it 

Xf*r</M».    Lc  Jay  has  tranflated  this  ««  tu*  w  re*  jrif,WW,f  tmywius 

paflage  in  a  ftrange  manner  i  et  fur  »;(vf*Mi  t«  fatftor.    Where,  by  the 

tout  de  profiler  avec  adreffe  des  bom  et  way,  w(*y^»  fignifics  difficulties*  as 

des  mauvais  fucces  pour  maintenir  par  de  we^nf*cS«*  in  the  paflage  before  us, 

fag es  loix  la  form  du  gouvernment.  fignifies  fufferings  \  which  are,  moft 

He  was  milled  by  Portus,  who  has  certainly,  the  bell  leflbns,  both  in 

tranflated  it  pretty  much  in  the  fame  private,  and  in  public  life :  p«0,p»7«, 

manner.    Sylburgius,  and  the  other  ar«d>jp«7«,  is  a  thought,  which  has  been 

French  tranflator,  have  rendered  it  employed  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  lan- 

much  better.    It  is  certainly  a  fine  guages  •,  and  may,  very  poflibly,  be, 

obfervation  ;  and,  I  believe,  a  very  originally,  derived  from  h  Herodotus, 

juft  one,  that  the  Romans  made  fo  who  makes  Croefus,  when  a  captive, 

good  an  ufe  of  their  fufferings,  as  to  fay  to  Cyrus  raiifioi  n  A  OHM  AT  A 

improve  their  conftitution  by  them.  t»  <«»7«  ajt*^*,  MA8HMATA  ytyntu 
t  B.  vi.  p  459.      »  Herodot.  in  Clio,  c.  207. 

Vol.  I  E  their 
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their  government,  which  they  formed  out  of  the  various 
misfortunes,  that  befel  them,  extracting  always  fomething 
ufeful  from  every  occurrence. 

X.  There  are  fome,  who  affirm  that  the  Aborigines,  from 
whom  the  Romans  are,  originally  defbended,  were 34  natives 
of  Italy,  a  people  fprung  from  no  other ;  (for  I  call  Italy, 
all  that  more,  which  is  furrounded  by  the  Ionian  and  Tufcan 
gulphs;  and,  in  the  35  third  place,  by  the  Alps  on  the  fide 

Oj  p*t  rtv7o%0t»«<  It«\/«<.  Le  Jay  »•  K«u  rtfa*  vt^iX*™  «  ynt  AA*-«f. 

has  tranQated  this  in  a  manner  equally  Hudfon  tells  us  the  Venetian  manu- 

bold,  and  unphilofophical  i  Enfants  de  fcript  has  t(it7«i,  which  reading  he 

la  terre  me/me :  So  that,  the  Aborigines  favours,  becaufe  k  Zofimus  mentions 

fprung  from  the  earth,  like  the  animals  three  Alps,  viz.  mt7i«<,  wom»«j,  p«f  ,V 

mentioned  by  DiodorusSicuIus  tohave  fuu.  But  Ptolomy  mentions  four,  viz. 

been  formed  by  the  flime  of  the  Nile,  tok  ti  wtfi  t»j»  P«7i«»  aati««  opo-i;  ^ 

The  other  French  tranflator  has  fa  id  rem  n«in»«ir,  x«  tj  Ox^«,  xcuty  KmmA 

des  naturtls  d'ltalie,  which  is  as  well  as  o^tet  ton  vwo  to  N»{ixo»;  by  which,  he 

his  language  will  allow :  Ours  is  not  fays  Italy  was  bounded  to  the  north, 

at  all  happier  in  exprefling  *v7o^0«»«f :  So  that,  we  may  as  well  read  four  Alps 

The  word  natives,  which  I  have  ufed,  upon  the  authority  of  Ptolomy,  as 

becaufe  I  know  no  better,  will  not  three  upon  That  of  Zofimus.  But 

explain  it  without  fome  addition  :  For  there  is  a  defcription  of  the  bounds  of 

I  look  upon  naturels  in  French,  and  Italy  in  Polybius,  which  our  author 

natives  in  Englifh,  to  fignify  no  more  feems  to  have  had  in  his  eye  upon  this 

than  a  people  born  in  the  country  in  occafion  ;  and  which,  I  believe,  will 

oppofition  to  foreigners.  I  even  doubt  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  he  writ 

whether  indigenaexn  Latin  fignifies  any  t{«7<*i,  and  not  t^itIon.    Polybius  fays 

more :  When  'Lucan  fays  of  the  Ap-  lTm  t\  vawnt  It«Aw  tot  o^ifioQt  t^yw 

\penr\\ne  —  piniferisamplexus  rupibus  ntttes  wVa^u^f,  ti»»  uim  juctt 

cmnes  Jndigenas  Latii  populos,  I  think  uM»i**«vJ\n<y  ww%ot  ayaSiKtttwnAuMwntt 

he  means  no  more  than  the  natives  of  ti  Imuot  treaty  KcujuSaio  cw>t%i(>  •  mUm 

Italy  at  that  time :  But  «v7e^5o»«  fig-  nj»  M$im  xohvof  t»j»  3t  »(tt  ptrti/xCftat* 

nifies  a  people  who  are  not  only  born  xcu  ivrpat  Tt7f*/npt»»iv,  to  £jx*Aixor,  xcu 

in  a  country,  but  whofe  anceftors,  from    Tw^nwxor  w%\ayot  T<i»  it  Koi-rnt  tij» 

time  immemorial,  always  inhabited  wetf»n rctta^xlitfxmtttiv  utcoyeuottwa^f 

that  country.  Every  body  knows  theA-  rn*urai  6^n  x*l*  to  rv*txtf>  n  ton  Ak- 

thenians  pretended  to  be  fuch  a  people.  *tm              Here,  what  our  author 

i  Lucan,  B.  ii  v.  43*.      kB.  vi.      » Polybiw,  B.  ii.  p.  ioj. 

of 
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of  the  land)  and  thefe  authors  fay  that  they  were  firft  called 
Aborigines  from  their  having  been  the  origin  of  their  pofte- 
rity ;  as  we  mould  call  them  ytmoyac  or  tffomoyonis.  Others 
pretend  that  certain  vagabonds  without  houfe  or  home, 
gathered  together  out  of  many  places,  met  one  another  there 
by  chance,  and  feated  themfelves  in  the  faftnefles,  living  by 
robbery  and  feeding  of  cattle  :  For  this  reafon,  thofe,  who 
are  of  this  opinion,  change  their  name  alio  to  one  more 
fuitable  to  their  condition,  calling  them  Aberrigines,  to  (hew 
they  were  wanderers ;  and,  according  to  thefe,  the  Abori- 
gines are  in  danger  of  being  confounded  with  thofe,  the 
ancients  called  j6  Leleges :  For  this  is  the  name  they,  gene- 
rally, give  to  a  vagabond  and  mixed  people,  who  have  no 
fixed  abode  they  can  call  their  country.  Others  give  a 
fabulous  account  of  their  being  a  colony  of  thofe  Ligures, 
who  are  near  neighbours  to  the  Umbri.  For  the  Ligures 
inhabit  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  fome  of  Gaul ;  and,  which 
of  them  is  their  native  country  is  not  known,  fince  nothing 
certain  is  further  faid  of  them. 

calls  ffMHi  in  the  third  place,  Poly-  Atff*,o<AtXfyi«n$»Xflflr7oAif*oi*i»  miacm 
bius  calls  nt»  3*  the  remaining     Tlniutn  cuK^taa  t£«*      X*ln$t*l, m. 

JUe  of  the  triangles  and,  where  our  fays  Thcy  were  firft  fctticd  in  the  Idaean 
«*  }"K,  Polybius  fays,  proy***    guiph.  and,  being  drivcn  from 

mmfalnnra*.  thev  went  into  Caria,  and  lived  in  a 

An  htym.  Stephens  has,  with  ^y  ca|]ed  pcdafa",  lying  in  the  in- 
great  fagac.ty,  fubftitutcd  AiMytn  in  ]and  country  of  thc  HalkarnaflL-nfes. 
the  room  of  in  A*?-,  which  words  They>  afterwards,  ingaged  in  a  mili- 
fignify  nothing  in  this  place.  The  tary  expedition  with  the"  Larians,  and 
Leleges  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  were  difpeiicd  over  all  Greece,  and 
a  warlike  nation,  and  to  have  been  their  nation  extinguimed. 
governed  by  Altes  their  king, 

« Iliad  f.     87.      »  Strabo,  B.  ariii.  p.  909.  Cafaub.  Edit. 
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XI.  But  the  moil  learned  of  the  Roman  hiftorians,  among 
whom  is  Porcius  Cato,  who  has  colle&ed,  with  the  greatert 
care,  the  origins  of  the  Italian  cities ;  Caius  Sempronius, 
and  a  great  many  others,  fay,  they  were  Greeks;  part  of 
thofe,  who,  formerly,  inhabited  Achaia,  and,  many  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war,  left  that  country :  But  they  do  not 
point  out  either  the  Greek  nation,  to  which  they  belonged,  the 
city,  from  which  they  removed,  the  time,  when,  the  leader, 
under  whom,  or,  from  what  turns  of  fortune,  they  left  their 
mother  country ;  and,  founding  their  account  on  a  Greek 
relation,  they  have  quoted  no  Greek  author  to  fupport  it : 
It  is  therefore  uncertain  how  the  truth  ftands.  If,  what  they 
fay  be  true,  37  they  can  be  a  colony  of  no  other  people,  but 

if  Ovx  at  fTi{»  Tire;  mrat  mveixoi  of  their  country  by  the  Aborigines  af- 
vwr,  if  -re  xaAvpiry  tv»  AfnaJix*.  M*»*  fitted  by  the  Pelafgi.  The  engines  of 
has,  upon  this  occafion,  tranflatcd  a  Cato  are  fo  often  quoted  by  the  Latin 
note  of  Ryckius,  in  which  the  latter  writers,  and  particularly,  by  Yarro, 
contends  that  Dionyfius  is  miftaken,  the  moft  celebrated  antiquary  of  his 
when  he  aflerts  that  the  Aborigines  time,  that  I  Ihould  make  no  difficulty 
were  a  colony  of  the  Arcadians.  For,  to  prefer  the  authority  of  Cato  before 
fays  he,  if  the  Aborigines  were  the  firft  That  of  any  modern  writers,  who  are 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  it  is  not  pofCble  deprived  of  the  books,  and,  particu- 
that  the  Arcadians  under  Oenotrus  larly,  of  the  records,  which  he,  as 
could  be  the  fame  people  with  the  cenfor,  muft  have  had  before  him  : 
Aborigines  }  becaufe  it  is  proved  by  And  we  find  that  not  only  Cato,  but 
Scripture  that  Italy  was  inhabited  be-  Sempronius,  and  many  other  Roman 
fore  the  time  of  Oenotrus.  This  is,  hiftorians  affirm  that  the  Aborigines 
properly,  axi<i/»«^«»,  to  raife  fhadows,  were  Greeks,  who,  before  their  com- 
and  then  fight  with  them.  I  wonder  ing  into  Italy,  had  lived  in  Achaia. 
that  neither  Ryckius,  nor  his  tranflator  Ryckius  has  alfo  difcovcred  another 
Ihould  remember  what  Dionyfius  fays  error  in  Dionyfius,  for  aflerting  that 
a  few  pages  before,  viz.  that  the  Siceli  the  Arcadians  were  the  firft  Greek 
were  the  origin&l  inhabitants  of  that  part  colony,  that  came  into  Italy  :  "Where- 
of Italy,  where  Rome  was,  afterwards,  as,  he  aflurcs  us  from  0  Pliny  that  the 
built  j  and  that  they  were  driven  out  Pelafgi  came  from  Greece  into  Italy, 

jPUny.B.iii.  c.S. 
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of  thofe,  who  are  now  called  Arcadians :  For  thefe  are  the 
firft  of  all  the  Greeks,  who  croffed  the  Ionian  gulph  under 

before  the  Arcadians.    I  have  looked  are  fuppofed  to  have  peopled  Italy, 

into  this  place  of  Pliny,  and  all  I  can  I  eall  him  Kittim  with  the  Englifh 

find  there,  is,  that  Pliny,  in  enumc-  tranflation  j  the  Vulgate  calls  him 

rating  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  La-  Cethin,  the  Septuagint  K^s/,  and  the 

tium,  mentions,  firft,  the  Aborigines,  Cotton  manufcript  Kilw,  in  Hebrew, 

then  the  Pelafgi,  and,  after  them,  the  tDTO»  which  word,  as  it  was,  un- 

Arcades,  the  Siculi,  the  Aurunci,  and  doubtedly,  written  by  Mofes  (if  he  writ 

the  Rutili.  This,  I  believe,  the  reader  in  the  Cananaean,  commonly  called, 

will  think  a  very  weak  argument  to  the  Hebrew  language)  without  points, 

urge  againft  the  authority  of  Diony-  or  a  Dagefli,  may  be  eitherfpelt  Kitim, 

fius ;  particularly,  fince  Paufanias  fays  or  Chetim,  but  I  fhould  rather  write 

that  the  colony,  '  Oenotrus  led  into  it  Ketim.    The  authority,  therefore, 

Italy,  was  the  firft  fent  out  of  Greece,  of  this  text  is  brought  to  prove  that 

Oenotrus  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Ly-  the  pofteriry  of  this  man,  however  he 

caon,  the  fon  of  Pelafgus ;  and  Pau-  fpelt  his  name,  peopled  Italy.  This 

fanias  makes  Lycaon  to  have  been  we  cannot,  polfibly,  befieve  without 

cotemporary  with  Cecrops,  who  was  fuppofing,  at  the  fame  rime,  that  Italy 

fo  with  Mofes  •,  and  Lycaon  carried  a  was  one  of  the  IJUs  of  the  Gentiles, 

colony  of  SaTtes,  who  were  Aegyptians,  But,  fmall  miftakes  in  geography,  I 

into  ■»  Attica,  65  years  before  Mofes  know,  muft  not  be  regarded,  when 

led  the  Ifralites  out  of  Aegypt.    As  texts  of  Scripture  are  to  be  wrefted  in 

to  the  other  proof,  drawn  from  Scri-  order  to  carry  any  favorite  point, 

pture  to  mew  that  Italy  was  inhabited  However,  I  think  it  may  be  proved 

before  the  arrival  of  Oenotrus  \  this  from  feveral  texts  of  Scripture,  that, 

argument,  I  am  fure,  if  it  could  be  by  the  defendants  of  Ketim,  are  meant 

proved  from  thence,  as  I  believe  it  the  Macedonians,  and  not  the  Italians, 

cannot,  is  far  from  fubverting  the  I  cannot  put  an  end  to  this  note,  with- 

authority  of  Diony  fius  ;  becaufe,  as  I  out  taking  notice  of  a  miftake,  which 

have  (hewn,  he  afierts  the  fame  thing,  the  Latin,  and,  confeguently,  the 

The  only  text  in  Scripture  which  can,  French  tranflators,  have  fallen  into,  by 

by  any  contrivance,   be  tortured  to  rendering  pvbot  a  fable.    Every  body 

fignify  the  peopling  of  Italy,  muft  be  knows  that  pvfor  fignifies  a  fable ;  but 

this :  '  And  the  fans  ofjavan  ;  Elijhab  it  is  often  ufed  for  Koyo<y  which  muft 

and  T arjbifby  Kittim  and  Dodamm.  By  be  the  fignification  of  it  in  this  place, 

theft  were  the  ijles  of  the  Gentiles  di-  unlefs  the  tranfiators  have  a  mind  to 

vided  in  their  lands  •,  every  one  after  his  make  our  author  deftroy  the  authority 

tongue,  after  their  families*  in  their  na-  of  Cato,  and  of  the  other  Roman  hi- 

tions.    Of  thefe  four  fons  of  Javan,  ftorians,  whom  he  quotes  to  fupport 

Kittim  is  the  perfon,  whofe  pofteriry  his  fyftem.   That  pvO»f  does  often 

fin  Arcad.  c.  3*      1 U flier,  p.  10.      »  Geoefis,  e.  x.  f.  4,  5. 
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the  conduct  of  Oenotrus,  the  fon  of  Lycaon,  and  fettled  in 
Italy.  This  Oenotrus  was  the  fifth  from  ^Ezius  and  Phoro- 
neus,  who  were  the  firft:  kings  of  Peloponnefus.  For  Niobe 
was  the  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  and  Pclafgus  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe ;  Lycaon  was  the  fon  of 
ifEzius,  whofe  daughter  was  Dcianira ;  and  Deianira  and 
Pelafgus  were  the  parents  of  another  Lycaon,  whofe  fon, 
Oenotrus,  was  born  feventeen  generations  before  the  Trojan 
expedition.  And  this  was  the  time,  when  the  Greeks  fent 
this  colony  into  Italy.  Oenotrus  left  Greece  as  diMatisfied 
with  his  portion  of  land :  For  Lycaon,  hav  ing  two  and 
twenty  fons,  it  was  neceflary  to  divide  Arcadia  into  as 
many  fhares :  This  inducing  Oenotrus  to  depart  out  of 
Peloponnefus,  he  prepared  a  fleet,  and  crofled  the  Ionian 
gulph  with  Peucetius  one  of  his  brothers :  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  their  own  people,  (for  this  nation  is  faid 
to  have  been  very  populous  in  early  times)  and  by  as  many 
other  Greeks,  as  had  lefs  land,  than  was  fufficient  for  them. 
Peucetius,   therefore,   landing  his  men  38  above  the  cape 

fignify  Kcyot  we  know  from  the  befl:  is  not  agreeable  to  the  geography  of 

cricics,  and  the  beft  writers:  M^mt  that  coalV.    For  it  is  well  known  that 

f$t:Ku,  »  3«  Mym  foilrtmfa,   fays  the  country,  called  from  him,  Peuce- 

Hcfychius.   In  Homer,  we  find  pvbat  tia,  and,  afterwards,  Mcflapia,  lay  to 

ufetl  in  this  fenfc  almoft  in  every  book;  the  north  of  the  Calabri,whofe  country 

and,  in  the  following  verfc,  it  can  be  lay  to  the  north  of  that  cape.  Strabo 

taken  in  no  other,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  in- 

HtwA^ik  MT0ON,  i  3n  TiW/mv*  w7i  I  habitants  of  this  peninfula,  the  point  of 

which  is  the  cape  Iapygia,  and  the 

Tarif  ax.**  lawvyi*<.  The  French  neck,  that  piece  of  land,  which  lies 

tranflators  have  made  Peucetius  land  between  Tarentum  and  Brundufium, 

and  fettie  at  the  cape  Iapygia,  which  and  which,  he  fays,  is  one  day's  jour- 

*  Iliad  «,  f.  j88. 
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Iapygia,  which  was  the  firft  part  of  Italy  they  made,  fettled 
there ;  and,  from  him,  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  places  were 
called  Peucetians.  But  Oenotrus,  with  the  greateft  part  of 
the  army,  came  into  another  gulph,  that  wafhes  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Italy,  and  which  was  then  called  the  Aufonian  gulph, 
from  the  Aufonians  bordering  on  it:  But,  after  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians became  matters  at  fea,  it  changed  its  name  to  That  by 
which  it  is  known  at  this  day. 

XII.  And,  finding  there  a  large  trad  of  land  proper  both 
for  pafture  and  tillage,  but,  in  a  great  meafure,  defert ;  nor, 
even  That,  which  was  inhabited,  populous,  he  cleared  fome 
of  it  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  built  fmall  cities  contiguous  to 
one  another,  according  to  the  manner  of  habitation  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients :  And  all  the  country  he  poflefled,  which 
was  very  large,  was  called  Oenotria ;  and  all  the  people  under 
his  command,  Oenotrians ;  which  was  the  third  time  they 
changed  their  name.  For,  in  the  reign  of  iEzius,  they  were 
called  ^)zii ;  when  Lycaon  fucceeded  to  the  command,  Ly- 
caonians ;  and,  after  Oenotrus  led  them  into  Italy,  they  werer 
for  a  while,  called  Oenotrians.  What  I  fay  is  fupported  by  the 
teftimony  of  "Sophocles,  the  tragic  poet,  in  his  drama,  intituled 
Triptolemus :  For  he  there  introduces  Ceres  informing  Trip- 

ney  to  a  man  on  foot.  l0i  un^io*  the  life  of  Sophocles,  prefixed  to  his 
xaSot  /xijij  to  ti  XaXurnxt  xaXwt  to  tragedies,  fays  he  writ  one  hundred 
wtp  «cf«y  Iawvyian-,  to  it  K«A«£{*f ■  and  thirty,  of  which  feventeen  were 
nrtf  T*1*f  »fo<rCof ai  iiiwuIjm  ««•/.  I  am  thought  not  to  be  his.  Seven  only  of 
confident  their  miftake  arofe  from  their  all  thefe  tragedies  remain:  Among 
not  attending  to  the  word  vV»f.  thofe  that  are  loft,  is  the  tragedy  of 

»»■  Xo^oxAiff  o*  re myminrtm  i»  T>*7o-  Triptolemus,  mentioned  by  our  au- 
Aiu«  Jfefguft.   The  Greek  author  of  thor  upon  this  occafion. 

•Strabo.B.  ri.  p.  425. 
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tolemus 40  how  large  a  trad  of  land  he  was  to  travel  over, 
in  order  to  fow  the  feeds  flie  had  given  him  ;  for,  taking 
notice,  firft,  of  the  eaftern  part  of  Italy,  which  reaches 
from  the  cape  Iapygia  to  the  Sicilian  ftreight,  and,  then, 
flightly  mentioning  Sicily  on  the  oppofite  fide,  ilie  returns 
again  to  the  weftern  part  of  Italy  ;  and  runs  over  the  moft 
considerable  nations,  that  inhabit  this  coaft,  beginning  with 
the  fettlement  of  the  Oenotrians.  But  I  need  only  quote 
thefe  Iambics,  "  4,Thefe  you  will  leave  behind  you:  On 
«  your  right,  all  Oenotria,  the  Tyrrhene  gulph,  and  the 
"  Ligurian  land  will  receive  you."  And 41  Antiochus  of 
Syracufc,  a  very  old  hiftorian,  in  his  account  of  the  planting 
of  Italy,  enumerates  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants,  in  43  the 
order,  in  which  each  of  them  poflefled  themfelves  of  any 
part  of  it ;  and  fays  that  the  firft,  who  are  recorded  in  hiftory 

Ow  x*(en    ctvxyxct&tiftrai  —        4,1  flf  ix««i  ti  fit^t  «v7ijf  x«7«£0r. 

At^aSw.  Thus  tranflatcd  by  le  Jay  ->  I  do  not  think  that  cither  Portus,  Syl- 

Vefpace  de  terre  qu'il  avoit  a  labourer,  burgius,  or  le  Jay  has  tranflated  this 

This  is,  indeed,  improving  upon  the  fcntence  properly.    The  firft  has  faid 

commands  given  by  Ceres  to  Trip-  quam  partem^  the  fecond  quaeloca,  and 

tolemus.    In  Sophocles,  we  find  (he  le  Jay  des  lieux  qu'ils  out  occupez. 

orders  him  to  travel  over  Italy  and  The  point  contended  for  by  our  au- 

Sicily  :  Bur,  in  le  Jay,  fhe  commands  thor  is  to  fliew  that  the  Ocnotri  were 

him  to  plough  them  up.    The  other  the  firft  colony  that  came  into  Italy : 

French  tranflator  has  rendered  it  very  This,  he  fays,  Antiochus  of  Syracufe 

properly.  aflerts  :    And       vifibly,  relates  to 

*■•  T*  I'  tl**i&t.    I  have  followed  the  order  of  time,  in  which  each  of 

the  pointing  of  Lapus  in  tranflating  thefe  ancient  inhabitantspoflefled  them- 

thefe  verfes.  felves  of  fome  particular  part  of  the 

Ar1io£Of  o  Zvtcuufuf.    This  au-  country.  The  other  French  tranflator 
thor  flourilhed  in  the  <)ou  olympiad was  aware  of  the  difficulty,  and  has 

thatis,  about theyear ofRome336.  He  not  tranflatcd  this  fentencc  at  all. 
writ  the  hiftory  of  Sicily  in  nine  books. 

•  Died.  Sicul.  B.  xii.  p.  |», 
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to  have  inhabited  that  country,  were  the  Oenotri :  His 
words  are  theie  :  "  Antiochus,  the  fon  of  Xenophanes,  has 
"  given  this  account  of  Italy,  which  is  the  moft  credible  and 
"  certain,  out  of  the  ancient  hiftories :  That  country,  which 
"  is  now  called  Italy,  was  formerly  poflefled  by  the  Oeno- 
"  tri."  Then,  he  relates  in  what  manner  they  were 
governed,  and  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  Italus  came  to  be 
their  king,  from  whom,  changing  their  name,  they  were 
called  Italians ;  that  he  was  fucceeded  by  Morges,  from  whom 
they  were  called  Morgetes :  And  that  Sicelus,  being  received 
as  a  gueft  by  Morges,  and,  fetting  up  for  himfelf,  divided  the 
nation.  After  which  he  adds  this,  "  Thus  were  the  Oeno- 
M  tri  called  Siceli,  Morgetes,  and  Italians." 

XIII.  Now,  let  us,  alfo,  mew  how  "confiderable  a  nation 
the  Oenotri  were  from  the  teftimony  of  45  Pherecydes, 

*+•  Kan  to  yim  oVo»  u»  to  rtn  O»oi(cn  which  is  the  force  of  the  word  aVor. 

tfKiitt^mfAu.  The  (enfe  of  the  word  oVoy  +'  •  $tffxv«V  rot  Afl>t»*'«»  y**t*Xtyn 

has  been  miftaken  by  all  the  tranf-  uSuot  itvlt^ev.   M  •  •  *  fays,  upon  this 

lators,  except  Portus  :  Le  Jay  has  not  occafion,  that  Pherecydes  lived  about 

fo  much  as  attempted  to  tranflate  this  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius.    But  he 

fentence  •,  but  has  faid  in  a  loofe  man-  confounds  Pherecydes  of  Syrus,  the 

ner ;  Voyons  ce  qu'on  doit penfer  des  Oe-  Theologcr,  with  Pherecydes,  the Athe- 

mtriens.    Sylburgius  is  not  quite  fo  nian,  of  whom  our  author  fpeaks. 

loofe  ;  however,  he  has  not  rendered  The  firft  flouriflied  in  the  -9th  "olym- 

irov.    Nunc  genus  quoqut  Oenotrorum  piad  •,  according  to  Diogenes  Laer- 

dtclarabimus.  This  has  mifled  the  other  tius,  who  has  written  his  life  :  The 

-French  tranflator,  who  has,  vifibly,  other  was  born  at  Lcros,  in  the  74'" 

tranflated  him;  prouvons encore F origins  olympiad  •,  and,  living  at  Athens,  was 

des  Oenotriens.    But  our  author  has  called  an  Athenian.    He  is  named 

already  proved  the  origin  of  the  Oe-  yut»\ayn  by  Diogenes,  for  which  he 

notri    and,  now,  goes  on  to  (hew  the  quotes  Eratofthenes.  Pherecydes  writ 

extent  of  the  country,  and  the  number  the  Athenian  Antiquities  in  ten  books, 

of  the  cities  they  were  mailers  of,  that  as  Suidas  fays.    He  was  about  the 

is,  bow  con/tderabk  a  people  they  were,  fame  age  with  Herodotus. 
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the  Athenian,  another  ancient  hiflorian,  and  a  genealogut  in- 
ferior to  none :  He  thus  exprefles  himfelf  concerning  the 
kings  of  Arcadia ;  "  Lycaon  was  the  fon  of  Pelafgus  and 
"  Deianeira :  This  man  married  Cyllene,  a  Naid  nymph, 
"  from  whom  the  mountain  Cyllene  took  its  name :"  Then, 
having  given  an  account  of  their  children,  and  what  places 
each  of  them  inhabited,  he  mentions  Oenotrus  and  Peuce- 
tius,  faying,  thus:  "  And  Oenotrus,  from  whom  thofe, 
"  who  inhabit  Italy,  are  called  Oenotri ;  and  Peucetius, 
"  from  whom  thofe,  who  live  near  the  Ionian  gulph,  are 
"  called  Peucetii."  Thefe,  therefore,  are  the  accounts 
given  by  the  ancient  poets  and 46  hiftorians,  concerning  the 
fettlement  and  origin  of  the  Oenotri ;  by  whole  autho- 
rity, I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  Aborigines  were,  in  reality, 
a  Greek  nation,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cato,  Sempro- 
nius,  and  many  others,  they  were  defendants  of  thefe 
Oenotri :  For  I  find  that  the  Pelafgi  and  47  Cretenfes, 
and  the  other  nations,  that  inhabited  Italy,  came  thither 
afterwards ;  neither  can  I  difcover  that  any  other  colony, 
more  ancient  than  this,  came  from  Greece  to  the  weftern 
parts  of  Europe.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Oenotri  made 
themfelves  maftcrs  of  many  other  places  in  Italy,  fome  of 
which  were  defert,  and  others  ill  inhabited ;  and  that  they 

Mvdy^mt.    See  the  37th  an-  —cunSamalisbabitanturmoeniaGraiis. 

notation  towards  the  end.  Hie  et  Naritii  pofuerunt  mania  Locriy 

*■>•  K; «7ixo».  This  is  one  of  the  Greek  Et  SaUntinos  obfedit  mlite  compos 

colonies  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Italy,  Lythus  ldomentusx* 
whichHclenus  advifcsAeoeas  to  avoid  \ 

»Vupl,  AcBdd.iii.*398. 
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poflefled  themfelves,  alfo,  of  fome  part  of  the  country  be- 
longing to  the  Umbri,  and  were  called  Aborigines  from 
their  dwelling  on  mountains  (for  the  Arcadians  are  fond  of 
fuch  fituations)  in  the  fame  manner,  as,  at  Athens,  fome  are 
called  *  Hyperacrii,  and,  others,  Paralii.  But,  if  any  are, 
naturally,  flow  in  giving  credit  to  accounts  of  ancient  tranf- 
a&ions  without  examination,  let  them  be  fo  in  believing 
them  to  be  Ligures,  Umbri,  or  any  other  Barbarians; 
and  let  them  fufpend  their  judgment  till  they  have  heard 
what  remains,  and,  then,  determine  which  opinion  is,  of  all 
others,  the  mod  probable. 

XIV.  Of  the  cities,  firft  inhabited  by  the  Aborigines,  few 
remain  at  this  time;  but,  the  greateft  part  of  them,  having 
been  laid  wafte  both  by  wars,  and  other  deftructive  calamities, 
are  abandoned.  Thefe  cities  were  in  the  Reatine  territory,  not 
far  from  the  Apennine  mountain  (as  Terentius  Varro  writes 
in  his  Antiquities)  the  neareft  being  one  day's  journey  from 
Rome ;  the  moil  celebrated  of  which  I  (hall  give  an  account 
of  after  him.  Palatium,  five  and  twenty  ftadia  diftant  from 
Reate,  which  city  is  (till  inhabited  by  the  Romans  near  the 

sif  vTf(«x^i*r  Ti»«r,  juu  w«t«Ajvr  Paralii,  or  inhabitants  of  the  fea  coaft, 

Ahtvip-i.  There  is  a  note  of  the  Greek  I  fhall,  alfo,  tranferibe  it    the  vcrfc 

fcholiaft  upon  the  following  verfe  of  in  Ariftophanes  is  as  follows  : 
Ariftophanes  in  his  wild,  but  witty       *»»•♦.„„      •  * 
comedy,  called  Ly  fiftrate  >  which  note  *  ^  * 

Suidas  has  tranferibed  literally  in  ex-  n*»A«»  itait^a^m  rut  YLt^ovot  &»n\Hxt 

plaining  the  word  wat>*Ken.    As  this  w^r^ncetftutt  x*u  ti»»  Mtyu^ix,  t 

note  will  (hew  the  origin  of  this  divi-  t«c  weucn  &k  3  poif  <**  Aiy«  f*u  -rtiv  va^m 

fion  of  the  Athenians,  fome  of  whom  ™  «*?v        Tluti*'  n«A«»7<  *  t*,* 

were  called  Diacrii  or  Hyperacriiy  in-  xw  Av%»  h  th*  A»*x^i«»-   N«rw  A  tij» 

habitant!  of  the  maintains,  and  others,  Mty*(Jx. 

1  >.  58. 
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Quintian  way.  Trebula,  diftant  from  the  fame  city  about 
fixty  ftadia,  and  (landing  upon  an  eafy  afcent.  Veft>ola,  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  Trebula  **.  Suna,  a  famous  city  forty 
ftadia  from  Vefbola,  where  there  is  a  very  ancient  temple  of 
Mars.  Mephyla,  about  thirty  ftadia  from  Suna;  of  which 
the  ruins,  and  the  traces  of  the  walls  are  to  be  feen.  Orvi- 
nium,  forty  ftadia  from  Mephyla,  a  city  inferior  to  none 
in  that  part  of  the  country  for  fame  and  extent:  For  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  ftill  appear,  and  fomc  tombs  of 
ancient  magnificence ;  as  well  as  the  inclofures  of  burying 
places  extending  themfelves  on  high  terrafles :  Here  is  an 
ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  feated  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
At  the  diftance  of  eighty  ftadia  from  Reate,  on  the  Jurian 
way  near  the  mountain  Coritus,  ftood  Corfula,  lately  de- 
ftroyed :  There,  an  ifland  is  to  be  feen,  called  Ifla,  furrounded 
with  a  lake ;  which  ifland  is  faid  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Aborigines,  without  any  artificial  fortification,  the  inha- 
bitants relying,  for  their  fecurity,  on  the  bogs  of  the  lake, 

♦9-  Tu*  Kijmvniw  c^tn  wxifciot.  I  am  commentators  refer  us  to  Cluver  for 
intirely  of  *  Cluver's  opinion  that  the  the  fituation  of  thefe  ancient  towns  of 
transcribers  fit  down  the  Ceraunian  the  Aborigines.  But,  upon  looking 
inftead  of  others  mentioned  by  our  into  that  grear,  and  learned  geogra- 
author  :  Since  every  body  knows  thofe  pher,  I  find  he  is  very  uncertain  con- 
mountains  are  in  Lpirus,  oppofitc  to  cerning  their  fituation,  for  which  he 
Italy.  Le  Jay  has,  upon  this  occafion,  gives  this  very  good  rcafon  :  That 
tranflated  two  notes,  one  of  Sylbur-  moft  of  them  lay  in  ruins  at  the  time 
gius,  and  the  other  of  Portus  :  But  our  author  writ  his  hiftory.  I  ihall, 
neither  of  them  give  any  light  to  this  therefore,  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
paflagc  :  Had  I  done  fo,  I  Ihould  have  the  conjectures  of  various  authors, 
thought  myfelf  obliged  to  name  Thofe  concerning  their  names  and  fitua- 
from  whom  I  took  them.    All  the  tions. 

»  Clover,  It.  Antiq.  p.  684. 

inftead 
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inftead  of  walls.  Near  to  Ifla,  is  Maruvium,  at  the  end 
of  the  fame  lake,  diftant  forty  ftadia  from  what  they  call 
The  f erven  waters.-  Again,  Batia,  towards  the  Latin  way, 
thirty  ftadia  from  Reate :  Then,  Tiora,  which  is  called 
Matiena,  forty.  In  this  city,  they  fay,  there  was  a  very  old 
oracle  of  Mars ;  the  manner  of  which  was  near  the  fame  with 
that  oracle,  fabled  to  have,  formerly,  been  among  the  Dodo- 
naeans ;  only  there,  a  pigeon  was  faid  to  prophefy,  fitting 
on  a  holy  oak :  But,  among  the  Aborigines,  a  bird,  fent 
from  heaven,  which  they  call  Picus,  a  wood-pecker^  and  the 
Greeks  ^voxoXanj^,  appearing  on  a  pillar  of  wood,  did  the 
fame.  Lifta,  twenty  four  ftadia  from  the  laft  mentioned 
city,  the  metropolis  of  the  Aborigines ;  which,  formerly,  the 
Sabines,  from  Amiterna,  attacking  it  by  night,  furprifed. 
Thofe,  who  furvived  the  taking  of  the  town,  being  received 
by  the  Reatines,  when,  after  many  attempts,  they  found 
themfelves  unable  to  retake  it,  they  confecrated  the  country 
to  the  gods,  as  if  it  ftill  had  been  their  own,  denouncing 
curfes  againft  thofe,  who  ftiould,  after  that,  enjoy  the  pro- 
duce of  it. 

XV.  Cutylia,  a  renowned  city,  feventy  ftadia  from  Reate> 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain ;  not  far  from  which,  is  a 
lake  of  four  acres,  full  of  native  waters,  ever  flowing,  and, 
as  they  fay,  bottomlefs:  This  lake,  as  having  fomething 
divine  in  it,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  look  upon  as 
(acred  to  victory ;  and,  furrounding  it  with  an  inclofure,  left 
any  one  ftiould  approach  the  water,  they  preferve  it  inac- 
cefliblc ;  only,  once  a  year,  thofe,  who  are  appointed  by 

their 
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religion,  perform  certain  cuftomary  facrifices  on  a  little  ifland 
in  the  lake:  This  ifland  is  near  fifty  feet  diameter;  and 
not  more  than  one  foot  above  the  water:  It  is  loofe,  and 
floats  about,  the  wind,  gently,  wafting  it  from  one  place  to 
another.  There  grows  an  herb  in  this  ifland,  like  *°  Burre- 
reed,  as,  alio,  certain  fmall  flirubs ;  a  thing,  which  thofe,  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  nature,  will  hardly 
comprehend,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  wonder  inferior 
to  none. 

XVI.  The  Aborigines  are  faid  to  have  fettled,  firft,  in 
thefe  places,  after  they  had  driven  out  the  Umbri :  And, 
making  excurfions  from  thence,  they  warred  upon  the 
Barbarians ;  but,  particularly,  upon  the  Siceli,  their  neigh- 
bours, in  order  to  difpoflefs  them  of  their  lands.  Firft,  a 
body  of  young  men,  confecrated  to  the  gods,  confining  of  a 
few,  were  fent  out  by  their  parents  to  feek  a  maintenance, 
according  to  a  cuftom,  which,  I  know,  many  Barbarians  and 
Greeks  have  ufed.  For,  whenever  the  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants of  any  of  their  cities  were  fb  far  increafed,  that  the 
produce  of  their  lands  would,  no  longer,  maintain  them  all, 
or  the  earth,  injured  by  unfeafonable  changes  of  the  weather, 
brought  forth  her  fruits  in  lefs  abundance  than  ufual,  or  any 
other  accident  of  that  nature,  either  better  or  worfe,  intro- 
duced a  neceflity  of  lefTening  their  numbers,  they  confecrated 
to  fome  god  all  the  men,  who  were  born  within  a  certain 
year ;  and,  providing  them  with  arms,  fent  them  out  of 

B«fyur.  This  plant  is  called  in   call  it  Gladden.    It  is  very  common  in 
Engltfh  Burn-reedt  in  Norfolk,  we   marfhy  grounds. 

their 
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their  country  :  If  this  was  done  by  way  of  thank/giving  for 
populoufnels,  or  a  victory  in  war,  they,  after  the  ufual  iacri- 
fices,  profecuted  their  colony  with  benedi&ions :  But,  if  the 
defign  of  it  was  to  pray  a  deliverance  from  thofe  evils,  which 
the  divine  anger  had  inflicted  on  them,  they  performed  the 
fame  ceremony,  but,  with  dejected  looks,  and  begging  for- 
givenefs  of  the  youth  they  fent  away.  Thofe,  who  departed, 
having,  now,  no  longer,  any  country  they  could  call  their 
own,  unlefs  by  favour,  or  force,  they  mould  gain  another  to 
receive  them,  looked  upon  the  latter  as  their  country.  And 
the  god,  to  whom  they  had  been  confecrated  when  they 
were  fent  out,  feemed,  generally,  to  aflift  them,  and,  beyond 
all  human  expectation,  to  profper  thofe  colonies.    In  pur- 
fuance,  therefore,  of  this  cuftom,  fome  of  the  Aborigines, 
alfo,  at  that  time,  their  country  growing  very  populous, 
(for  they  would  not  put  any  of  their  children  to  death, 
looking  on  this  as  the  greateft  of  crimes)  confecrated  to  fome 
god  the  offspring  of  the  year,  and,  when  they  were  grown, 
to  be  men,  they  fent  them  out.    Thefe,  after  they  had  left 
their  country,  were  continually  plundering  theSiceli:  And> 
as  foon  as  they  became  matters  of  any  places  in  the  enemy's 
country,  the  reft  of  theAborigines,  alfo>who  wanted  lands,  with 
greater  fecurity,  now,  attacked  each  of  them  their  neighbours; 
and  built  feveral  cities,  fome  of  which  are  inhabited,  to  this 
day,  by  the  Antemnates,  the  Tellenenfes,  and  the  Ficulenlesr 
who  live  near  the  mountains,  called  Comiculi,  and  by  the 
Tiburtini,  among  whom  a  part  of  their  city  is,  at  this  time, 
called  Sicelion  :  And,  of  all  their  neighbours,  they  infefted 

the 
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the  Siceli  mod.  From  thefe  differences,  there  arofe  a  gene- 
ral war  between  the  two  nations,  more  confiderable  than  any 
of  the  former  in  Italy,  which  was  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length. 

XVII.  Afterwards,  fome  of  the  Pelafgi,  who  inhabited 
ThelTaly,  as  it  is,  now,  called,  being  obliged  to  leave  their 
country,  fettled  among  the  Aborigines ;  and  thefe,  with  joint 
forces,  made  war  upon  the  Siceli.  It  is  pofllble  the  Abori- 
gines might  receive  them  from  the  hopes  of  their  afliftance, 
but  I  rather  believe  it  was  chiefly  on  account  of  their  affinity. 
For  the  Pelafgi  were,  alfo,  a  Greek  nation,  anciently,  of 
Peloponnefus :  They  were  unfortunate  in  many  things,  but, 
particularly,  in  wandering  much,  and  having  no  fixed  abode. 
For  they,  firft,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Achaian 
Argos,  as  it  is  now  called,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
natives  of  the  country.  They  received  their  name,  origi- 
ginally,  from  Pelafgus  their  king:  Pelafgus  was  the  fon  of 
Jupiter,  as  it  is  faid,  and  of  Niobe,  the  daughter  of  Phoro- 
neus,  who,  as  the  fable  fays,  was  the  firft  mortal  woman 
Jupiter  had  knowledge  of.  In  the  fixth  generation  after- 
wards, leaving  Peloponnefus,  they  came  51  into  that  country, 

**•  Eif  m*  to'i  A»^co»i«»,  iv»  it  Oit7«Ai«»  Haemon  ;  and,  at  laft,  Theffaly,  from 

ftaAvpt»i?v.  Cafaubon,  in  his  notes  up-  Thefialus,  the  fon  of  Haemon.  Thefe 

on  Strabo,  quotes  fome  Greek  verfes  verfes  the  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed 

of  Rhianus,  which  explain  the  account  to  find  here  : 
given  by  our  author  of  Theffaly  as  ^       m^  amjMnm 

veil  as  That  given  of  it  by  •  Strabo  *      ^  AMmH  „.  HJ(fum 
who  fays  that  Thelfaly  was  called  Pyr-      Alfl^  j.  ^.k1lf  ^  Alltmt<t  it ^  n.w>^ 
rhaea  from  Py rrha,  the  wife  of  Deu-      rwfe,  ftfal*.  im-  O  r*v  «»•  Aipm. 
•calion  afterwards,  Hacmonia,  from      t«  *  «r.  e. ^.f^wL. 

?  Strabo,  B.  ix.  p.  677. 

which 
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which  was,  then,  called  Haemonia,  and,  now,  TherTalia:  The 
leaders  of  the  colony  were  Achaeus,  Phthius,  and  Pelafg  us 
the  fons  of  LarhTa,  and  Neptune.  When  they  were  arrived 
in  Haemonia,  they  drove  out  the  Barbarians,  who  were  the 
inhabitants  of  it,  and  divided  the  country  into  three  parts, 
calling  them  after  the  names  of  their  commanders,  Phthiotis 
Achaia,  and  Pelafgiotis.  After  they  had  remained  there  live 
generations,  during  which,  they  arrived  to  the  greateft  pros- 
perity, enjoying  the  moft  fertil  plains  in  Theflaly,  in  the 
fixth  generation,  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the  Curetes, 
and  Leleges,  who  are  now  called  Aetoli,  and  Locri,  and  by 
many  others,  who  inhabit  the  parts  near  Parnaflus,  their 
enemies  being  commanded  by  Deucalion,  the  fon  of  Pro- 
metheus, and  of  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus. 

XVIII.  And,  difperfmg  themfelves  in  their  flight,  51  fome 
went  into  Crete  ;  others  poflefled  themfelves  of  fome  of  the 
iflands,  called  Cyclades;  fome  inhabited  the  country,  called 
Heftiotis,  near  Olympus  and  Ofla ;  others  went  into  Boeotia, 
Phocis,  and  Euboea;  fome,  tranfporting  themfelves  into 

!••  0<  pf»  Ht  K$ii1jj»  «ir>j\0o».  etc.       t***im  **  «y       n.x«r>«"  »wr«f«{w 
The  different  fettlements  of  this  wan-      T«"  mAmn**. 

dering  people  are  taken  notice  of  by  a  Strab    who  ^  authori  of 

all  geographers.,  efpecially,  by  Homer,  H  fpeaks  of  their  inhabiting 

whofe  authority  in  geography  ,s  little  ^fc  and  ma  others* 

inferior  1 to  That  he  has,  fo  defervedly,  particularly,  that  thcy  fettlcd  m  the 

acquired  m  poetry.    He  mentions  the  ffland  of  whic'h>  from  thfm> 

FelaJgi  in  Lrete,  was  ca|ledPciafgia>  And>  after  fhewing 

o  h  Ki^mk,  tJlCy  jjvecj  ajcQ  at  Athens,  he  fays, 

A.«,.,t  t.  we-**  «  n*~*.*.  ^  Athenians  called  them  n**p*<, 

He  alfo  takes  notice  of  their  inhabiting  Storksy  becaufe  they  wandered  from 

the  plains  of  Theflaly  near  LaruTa,  one  place  to  another. 

kOdyCr.*.  177.      «Hiad.0.*.  840.      *  B.  v.  p.  338. 
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Ana,  became  m afters  of  many  places  on  the  fea  coaft  near 
the  Hellefpont,  and  of  many  of  the  adjacent  iflands,  parti- 
cularly, of  That,  which  is  now  called  Lefbos,  mingling  with 
thofe,  who  compofed  the  flrft  colony,  that  was  fent  thither 
from  Greece 55  under  Macar,  the  fbn  of  Cirafius.  54  But  the 

Ayo.V  MMcMfot  th  Kif*e-ix.    I  principality  of  Dombcs,  have  employed 

cannot  find  whether  this  Macar  was  all  their  eloquence  to  extol,  and  adorn, 

the  fon  of  Criafus,  who,  as  Eufebius  this  tranflation  of  le  Jay  :  Which  the 

fays,  was  the  fifth  king  of  the  Argivi :  reader  will  not  be  furprifed  at,  when 

But  I  find  in  Stephanus  that  he  was  he  is  informed  that  both  the  tranflator, 

the  father  of  Ercfus,  from  whom  the  and  the  panegyrifts  are  Jefuits ;  whofe 

city  in  Lefbos,  fa  called,  took  its  obftinacy  in  defending  one  another  at 

name.  all  events,  joined  to  an  unrelenting. 

»*•  To  i*  «rx«o»  mvlttt  fti(t<  it*  riff  hatred  of  all  their  oppofers,  puts  me  in 

H*royn*  Tfxiroptfoi  w^at  rut  u  Aeimrti  mind  of  what  •  Tacitus  fays  of  the 

x«7o<)iy>1«f        tvfyrtnf.  I  lhall  not  de-  Jews,  apud  ipfos  fides  obJlinatay  miferi- 

prive  the  reader  of  the  curious  tranf-  cordia  in  prompt u  ;  fed  adverfus  omnes 

Jation  le  Jay  has  exhibited  of  this  paf-  alios  boftik  odium.    However,  I  find 

fage.    It  is  well  known  that  Dodona  that,  notwithftanding  thefe  pompous 

was  a  city  of  the  Moloffi,  a  people  panegyrics,  the  tranflation  of  le  Jay 

of  Epirus  j  and  that  ThefTaly,  from  has  been  cenfured  in  France  in  ibme 

whence  the  Pelafgi  were  driven  by  the  critical  letters,  written,  I  prefume,  by 

Curetes,  and  Leleges,  was  feparated  the  other  French  tranflator-,  and,, 

from  Epirus  only  by  mount  Pindus.  among  other  errors  objected  to  him, 

So  that,  our  author  fays,  very  properly,  this  affair  of  the  Mediterranean  was 

that  the  Pelafgi  patted  through  the  not  forgotten.    This  produced  an  an- 

midland  country  to  Dodona,  A«  thj  fwer  from  the  Jefuits,  in  which  they 

l<ntoynv.    This  fentence  le  Jay  has,  acknowledge  the  miftake ;  but  attribute 

unfortunately,  rendered  par  la  Medi-  it  to  an  ovcrfight  in  the  correctors  of 

terranie.    It  is  fcarce  credible  that  a  the  prefs,  and  fay,  that  the  tranflator 

man,  who  taught  rhetoric  above  twenty  had  written  que  ce  nomine  (des  Pelaf- 

years  in  Clermont  college,  as  he  him-  gues)  vtnt  par  le  pays  Mediterrane,  ou 

felf  fays,  fhould  be,  fb  perfectly,  unac-  par  la  campagne  Mediterranee,  ou  par  la 

quainted  both  with  the  Greek  lan-  region  Mediterrance ;  and  that  the  word 

guage,  and  with  geography :  But  le  region,  for  example,  had  been  dropped 

Jay,  it  feems,  was  fond  of  navigation,  by  the  correctors.    The  other  replies 

I  find,  by  the  preface  of  M»*      the  that  this  anfwer  will  be  allowable,  if 

other  French  tranflator,  that  the  jour-  two  things  are  granted :  The  firflr,  that 

nalifts  of  Trevoux,  the  capital  of  the  le  pays,  la  campagnt,  la  regie*  Medi* 

B.    «.  5. 

greateft 
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greateft  part  of  them,  palling  through  the  midland  country, 
took  refuge  among  the  inhabitants  ofDodona,  their  relations 
(againft  whom,  as  a  facred  people,  none  would  make  war) 
where  they  continued  fome  time.  But,  finding  themfelves 
grow  troublefome,  and  the  country  not  being  fufficient  to 
fupport  them  all,  they  left  it  in  obedience  to  an  oracle, 
which  commanded  them  to  fail  to  Italy,  then,  called  Saturnia : 
And,  having  prepared  a  great  many  (hips,  they  paffed  the 
Ionian  fea,  endeavouring  to  reach  the  neareft  parts  of  Italy. 
But,  the  wind  being  in  the  fouth,  and  they  unacquainted 
with  the  coaft,  they  were  carried  off  to  fea,  and  landed  at 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  called  55  Spines :  In  this  place, 
they  left  their  (hips,  and  fuch  of  their  people,  as  were  leaft 
able  to  bear  fatigue,  placing  a  guard  there,  to  the  end  that, 
if  their  affairs  fucceeded  ill,  they  might  be  fure  of  a  retreat: 
Thofe,  who  were  left  behind,  furrounded  their  camp  with  a 
wall ;  and,  bringing  in  plenty  of  provifions  in  their  fhips, 
when  their  affairs  feemed  to  profper,  they  built  a  city  of  the 
fame  name  with  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Thefe  people 
arrived  to  a  greater  degree  of  profperity  than  any  others  on 

terranet  is  ufed  in  French  to  fignify  that  le  Jay's  brethren  had  recourfe  to 

le  milieu  des  terres  ;  and  the  fecond,  a  mean  fubterfuge,  in  order  to  defend 

that  it  is  probable  the  word  rtg ion,  a  moft  egregious  blunder. 
pays,  or  campagne,  mould  be  dropped  ZTi»»jf.    fCluvcr  (hews  this  to 

by  the  correctors  of  the  prefs,  and  the  have  been  the  principal  mouth  of  the 

tranflator  fay  nothing  of  it  among  his  Po,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  rea- 

trrata.  fon  why  it  is  called  Primaro  at  this 

By  this  abfrraft  of  the  difpute,  the  day.    On  the  left  fide  of  it,  flood 

reader  will  fee  that  the  attack  was  Spina,  once  a  confiderable  city; 
ftrong,  and  the  defence  weak ;  and 

'ltd.  Aniiq.  p.  134. 
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the  Ionian  coaft ;  and,  being  matters  at  fea  for  a  long  time, 
they  fent  tenths  to  the  god  at  Delphi,  thofe  arifing  from 
their  gains  at  fea,  being,  in  magnificence,  inferior  to  none. 
But,  afterwards,  the  Barbarians,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
making  war  upon  them  in  great  numbers,  they  left  the  city 
(however,  thefe  Barbarians,  in  procefs  of  time,  were  driven 
out  by  the  Romans)  and  that  part  of  the  Pelalgi,  left  at 
Spines,  was,  thus,  deftroyed. 

XIX.  Thofe,  who  bent  their  march  through  the  midland 
country,  crofling  the  mountainous  part  of  Italy,  arrived  at 
the  territory  of  the  Umbri,  which  borders  on  That  of  the 
Aborigines :  The  Umbri  inhabited  a  great  many  other  parts 
of  Italy,  and  were  an  exceeding  great,  and  ancient  people. 
At  firft,  therefore,  the  Pelafgi  made  themfelves  matters  of 
fome  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Umbri,  where  they,  firft,  . 
fettled,  and  took  fome  of  their  fmall  towns :  But,  a  great 
army  being  raifed  againft  them,  they  were  terrified  at  the 
number  of  their  enemies,  and  betook  themfelves  to  the 
country  of  the  Aborigines :  Thefe,  determining  to  treat  them 
as  enemies,  prefently,  gathered  together  out  of  the  adjacent 
towns,  in  order  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  The 
Palafgi,  who  happened,  at  that  time,  to  be  incamped  near 
Cotyle,  a  city  of  the  Aborigines,  hard  by  the  Holy  lake, 
obferving  the  little  ifland  floating  about  in  it ;  and,  learning, 
from  the  captives  they  had  taken  in  the  fields,  the  name  of 
the  inhabitants,  concluded  56  they  had  accomplished  the 

**•  TjAor  *x,«r  <r$«r>  to  9»eir^oT/o»  Jay,  have  rendered  this  as  if  ffQun  re- 
vttKt&i.  Portus,  and  his  tranflator  le    lated  to  Sis^otticv,  which  the  Greek 

oracle : 
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oracle :  For  That,  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  in 
Dodona,  and  which  Lucius  Mamius,  no  obfeure  man,  fays, 
he  himfelf,  faw  ingraven,  in  ancient  characters,  upon  one  of 
the  Tripods,  ftanding  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  was  in  thefe 
terms ;  57  "  Go  in  fearch  of  the  Saturnian  land,  inhabited 
"  by  the  Siceli,  and  of  Cotyle,  a  city  of  the  Abori- 
"  gines,  where  there  is  a  floating  ifland ;  then,  mixing  with 

language  will  not  bear:  For,  in  that  the  curious :  For  it  muft  be  allowed 
cafe,  ciJ«^r«o»,  or  fomething  analogous  that  this  would  be  the  mod  ancient 
to  it,  would  have  been  inferted.  But  infeription  now  in  the  world.  But, 
T»Aof  <r£.<n  is  very  elegant  Greek  whatever  might  be  the  characters,  the 
to  fignify  that  the  oracle  was  acccm-  oracle,  or  rather,  the  pricfts,  at  Do- 
flijhed  with  rtgard  to  them.  Sylbur-  dona,  delivered  themfelves  in  very 
gius  has  faid,  crediderunt  finemjam  ha-  good  verfe  ;  and,  particularly,  took 
bere  fuum  cracuium\  which  is  fcarce  care  to  be  very  explicit  in  their  in- 
Latin:  However,  it  fhews  that  he  junction  to  the  Pelafgi  to  fend  the 
made  the  fame  miftake.  The  other  tenths  to  Apollo  ;  which  fhews  the 
French  tranflator  has  rendered  it  very  oracle  to  be  genuine  :  For,  notwkh- 
artfully,  Us  crurent  que  Vcracle  etoit  ftanding  the  divtrfity  of  opinions  con- 
acampli.  Thus,  by  leaving  out<rp«r,,  cerning  the  meaning  of  other  parts  of 
he  has  avoided  the  difficulty  of  con-  this  oracle,  I  obierve,  there  is  none 
needing  it  with  either.  The  reader  concerning  That.  There  is  a  paflage 
will  determine  which  tranflator  takes  in  this  book,  in  which  our  author  telis 
moft  paim  for  his  fatisfactionv  he,  who  us,  that  Hercules  abolifhed  this  mon- 
endcavours  to  explain  difficulties,  or  Itrous  cuftom  of  lacrincing  human 
he,  who  avoids  them.  victims,  by  directing  the  people  to 
»•  XT*£«?f  a*  *«*«»««  lei  Aw*  laTffuft*  offer  pageants  to  Saturn,  inftead  of 
«i«>,  etc.  I  wilh  our  authorhad  given  men.  All  aurhors  agree  that  the  Car- 
us  this  infeription  in  the  ancient  charac-  thaginians,  like  the  Tyrians,  their  in- 
ters, in  which  Mamius  fays,  he  faw  it  ceftors,  thought  human  facrifkes  the 
ingraven  on  the  tripod  at  Dodona  :  moft  effectual  to  appeafc  their  angry 
But  I  fuppol'e  Mamius  himfelf  did  not  deities.  How  .ftcangc  a  thing  is  it 
copy  the  infeription  in  thofe  characters,  that  any  nation  fhould  be  fo  infatuated 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  by  their  religious  prejudices,  as  to 
that  an  infeription,  ingraved  fo  many  imagine  that  the  facrifice  of  their  fel- 
gencrations  before  the  Trojan  war,  low-creatures,  under  the  notion  of  a 
and  exhibited  in  the  characters  then  in  delegated  attoncmcnt,  could  be  an  ac- 
ufe,  would  give  great  fatisfaction  to  ceptable  offering  to  their  Creator  ! 


"  them, 
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<{  them,  fend  a  tenth  to  Phoebus,  and  heads  to  Jupiter, 
"  and,  to  his  father,  a  man.'* 

XX.  When  the  Pelafgi  faw  the  Aborigines  advancing 
Avith  a  numerous  army,  they  met  them  unarmed  with  olive 
branches  in  their  hands,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  their 
fortunes,  begging  they  would  receive  them  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  fuffer  them  to  cohabit  with  them;  alluring 
them,  at  the  fame  time,  they  would  not  be  troublefome  j 
fince  heaven,  itfclf,  led  them  into  this  country,  as  the  only 
one,  that  agreed  with  the  oracle,  which  they  explained  to 
them.  When  the  Aborigines  heard  this,  they  refolved  to 
obey  the  oracle ;  and,  as  they  laboured  under  a  war,  they 
were,  then,  carrying  on  with  the  Siceli,  to  receive  the  af- 
firmance of  thefe  Greeks  againfl:  the  Barbarians,  their  enemies. 
To  this  purpofe,  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Pelafgi,  and  granted  to  them  fuch  of  their  lands  as  lay  near 
the  Holy  lake,  of  which  the  greateft  part  were  marmy, 
and  which,  according  to  the  ancient  ftyle  of  their  language, 
are  now  called  Felia :  For  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  generally,  to  place  before  thofe  words,  that  began 
with  a  vowel,  the  fy liable  a,  written  with  one  letter :  5*  This 
was  like  a  gamma,  formed  by  two  oblique  lines  joined  to  one 
upright  line,  as  Fetowj,  Felene,  Fava£,  Fanax,  Foixoc,  Foicus, 
and  Fawjf,  Faner,  and  many  fuch  words.  Afterwards,  a 
confiderable  part  of  them,  as  the  land  was  not  fuflicient  to 

i««  t»7o  I'm  a<rirt(  ya.ujutf,  etc.    I    man,  and  Greek  characters  were,  ori- 
mall  defer  the  consideration  of  this    ginally,  the  fame.    See  the  forty  firft 
Aeolic  letter,  till  I  come  to  the  place,    annotation  on  the  fourth  book, 
where  our  author  fhews  that  the  Ro- 

fupport 
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fupport  them  all,  prevailed  on  the  Aborigines  to  join  them  in 
the  expedition  they  propofed ;  and,  making  war  upon  the 
Umbri,  they  furprifed  Croton,  a  rich  and  large  city;  and 
made  ufe  of  this  city,  as  a  fortrefs  to  annoy  the  Umbri,  which 
was,  fufficiently,  fortified  to  defend  them  in  time  of  war,, 
and  had  many  fertil  paftures  lying  round  it.  They  made 
themfelves  mailers,  alfb,  of  a  great  many  other  places, 
and,  with  great  alacrity,  aflifted  the  Aborigines  in  the  war 
they  were  then  ingaged  in  againft  the  Siceli,  till  they 
drove  them  out  of  their  country :  And  the  Pelafgi  in- 
habited in  common  with  the  Aborigines  many  cities,  fome 
of  which  were,  before,  inhabited  by  the  Siceli,  and  others- 
they  built  themfelves;  of  which  number,  is  the  city  of  the 
Caeretani,  then,  called  Agylla,  and  Pifa,  Saturnia,  and  Alfion, 
and  fome  others,  of  which  they  were,  in  procefs  of  time, 
difpoflefled  by  the  Tyrrhenians. 

XXI.  But  Phalerium,  and  Fefcennia  are,  to  this  day,  in- 
habited by  the  Romans,  and  preferve  fome  fmall  remains  of 
the  Pelafgian  nation ;  which  cities,  formerly,  belonged  to 
the  Siceli.  In  thefe  there  remained,  for  a  long  time,  many 
of  the  ancient  inftitutions,  formerly,  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks, 
fuch  as  the  59  famion  of  their  arms,  Argolic  bucklers,  and 
fpears ;  and,  when  they  fent  out  an  army  beyond  their  con- 

**•  T»f  lv\**  rm  woxtyur tm*  ntfffxet.  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  fhewn  us 

All  the  tranflators,  both  Latin  and  what  thole  ornaments  were :  Whereas, 

French,  have  rendered  this,  the  orna-  he  mentions  only  the  fhape  of  thefe 

metits  of  their  arm :  Their  reafon  was,  arms  ;  calling  the  firft  an  Argolic 

I  imagine,  becaufe  x<*r/*«<,  fometimes,  buckler,  which  every  one  knew,  at 

fignifies  an  ornament.    Had  Dionyfius  leaft  in  his  time,  to  be  round  ;  and. 

defigned  to  fpeak  of  the  ornaments,  this  the  Romans,  who  had  made  ufe 
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fines,  either  to  begin  a  war,  or  to  refill  an  invafion,  certain 
holy  men,  unarmed,  went  before  the  reft,  carrying  with  them 
the  conditions  of  peace:  Such,  alfo,  were  the  ftrudhire 
of  their  temples,  60  the  images  of  their  gods,  their  purifica- 
tions, and  facrifices,  and  many  other  things  of  the  fame  na- 
ture. But,  the  moft  confpicuous  monument,  by  which  it 
appears  that  thofe  men,  who  drove  out  the  Siceli,  formerly, 
lived  at  Argos,  is  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Phalerium,  built  in 
the  fame  form  with  That  at  Argos ;  where  the  manner  of 
the  ceremonies  was  the  fame;  holy  women  fervcd  the 
temple,  and  6|  a  girl  unmarried,  called  Canephoros,  Bajket- 
Bearer,  began  the  facrifice,  befides  chorus's  of  virgins, 
who  61  hymned  the  goddefs  in  fongs  of  their  country.  Thefe 
people  were,  alfo,  mafters  of  a  confiderable  part  of  thofe, 
they  call,  the  Campanian  plains,  which  afford  a  moft  pleafing 
profpecl,  and  very  fertil  pafture,  having  driven  the  Aurunci, 
a  barbarous  nation,  out  of  part  of  them.    There  they  built 

of  this  buckler,  afterwards,  changed  T*  *h  rut  6t*r.  The  tranflators 

for  the  *  Scutum,  which  we  find  by  all  have  rendered  t«  tin  chapels,  altars, 

authors  to  have  been  of  an  oblong  fantluaries.    But,  as  tio(  fignifies  alfo, 

figure    as  they,  alfo,  made  ufe  of  the  an  image,  as  may  be  fcen  in  Julius 

'  Pilum,  inftead  of  the  fpear.    If  any  Pollux,  Hefychius,  and  others,  I  have 

one  doubts  whether  the  Argolic  buck-  chofen  to  tranflate  itfoj  becaufe  the 

kr  was  round,  let  him  look  into  Virgil,  chapels,  etc.  feem  to  be  included  in 

who  compares  the  only  eye  of  Poly-  the  ftructure  of  the  temples, 

phemus,  to  an  Argolic  buckler,  or  the  6|-  Ay>n  y*p<*r  w*«.  Admirably, 

fun,  which  I  prefume  retains  (till  the  tranllated  by  le  Jay  ;  une  jeune  vierge 

fame  figure  it  had  then :  irreproachable  dans  fes  moeurs. 

tclo  lumen  tercbramus  aeuto  **'            t«»  8ie».  The  reader  will 

Jngens,quodtor%dfolumfub /rente latebat,  forgive  my  tranflating  this  hymning, 

4rgolici  clypei,  aut  Phoebeae  lampadis  when  he  confiders  thatMilton  has  ufed 

injiar1.  the  word  in  his  Paradife  loft. 

»  Dvjr,  B.  viii.  c.  8.      k  Polyb.  B.  vi.  p.  469.      jB.  iii.  >,  635. 

feveral 
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feveral  cities,  particularly,  63  Larifla,  giving  to  it  the  name  of 
their  metropolis  in  Peloponnefus.  Some  of  thefe  cities  are 
Handing  even  at  this  day,  having  often  changed  their  inhabit- 
ants :  But  Larifla  has  been  longdefcrted,  and  fhews,  at  prefent, 
no  other  fign  of  its  ever  having  been  a  city,  but  the  name, 
and,  even,  this  is  not,  generally,  known:  It  was  not  far 
from  *  Forum  Popilii.  They  were,  alfo,  mafters  of  a  great 
many  other  places,  as  well  on  the  coaft,  as  in  the  midland 
country,  of  which  they  had  difpoflcffed  the  Siceli. 

XXII.  The  Siceli,  being  warred  upon  both  by  the  Pelafgf, 
and  Aborigines,  found  themfelves  incapable  of  making  re- 
fiftance ;  and,  taking  with  them  their  wives  and  children,  and 
fuch  of  their  efre&s  as  confifted  in  gold  or  fdver,  they  quitted 
all  their  country  to  them :  Then,  bending  their  courfe  fouth- 
ward,  along  the  mountains,  they  marched  through  all  the  lower 
part  of  Italy  ;  and,  being  driven  from  every  place,  they,  at 
laft,  prepared  rafts  in  the  Streight;  and,  taking  the  advantage 
of  an  65  ebb-tide,  pafled  over  from  Italy  to  the  next  ifland ; 

A*fiw«k.    Paufanias  fays  that  fenfible  that  there  are  no  tides  in  the 

the  citadel  at  Argos  was  called  La-  Mediterranean,  as  in  the  ocean  :  The 

rifla,  from  LaruTa,  the  daughter  of  reafon  of  which  may,  poflibly,  be  that 

Pclafgus,  from  whom,  alfo,  two  cities  the  water  in  the  Mediterranean  being 

in  ThetTaly  were  called  by  the  fame  fo  much  lefs  in  bulk  than  That  of  the 

name ;  which  tends  very  much  to  con-  ocean,  it  cannot  refill  the  weight  of  the 

firm  the  account,  given  by  our  author,  water  in  the  latter ;  for  which  reafon, 

of  the  Pelafgi  living  in  Theflaly.  this,  always,  runs  into  the  Mediterra- 

'4*  Aycf  at  Tiainxictf.  1  Cluver  fliews  nean  with  great  violence  at  theStreights 

the  name  of  this  town  to  have  been  of  Gibraltar,  not  to  mention  the  wa- 

Forum  Popilii^  which,  he  fays,  is  now  ter,  that  comes  in  through  the  I  L1- 

called  Forlim  fopulo%  but  oftener,  Forli  lefpont  •,  and  this  violence  exceeds  the 

ficcolo.  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  moon 

«»•  $uAa£«»7if  %»lieil»rct  (nr.  I  have  upon  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  : 

railed  this  an  ebb-tide,  though  I  am  For  this  fcems  to  be  large  enough  for 

k  In  Corinth,  p.  165.  Edit.  Lipf.      I  Iul.  Antiq.  p.  295. 

Vol.  I.  H  which 
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which  was  then  poffefled  by  the  Sicani,  an  Iberian  nation ; 

who,  flying  from  the  Ligures,  were,  but  lately,  fettled  there, 
and  had  given  the  name  of  Sicania  to  that  ifland,  which,  from 

the  moon  to  act  more  upon  one  part  then  called  Sicania,  fays  they  crofted 

of  it  than  another,  and,  confequently,  the  Streight  xaHntlat  r*  «n/*y,  with  a 

to  make  one  part  fwell  more  than  an-  favourable  windy  or,  as  Hobbes  has, 

other ;  but,  when  it  fubfides,  it  muft  very  properly,  tranflated  it,  with  a  fore- 

extend  itfelf  towards  the  Streights,  wind.    But,  there  is  a  difficulty,  that 

which  the  fupcrior  weight,  and  force  occurs  in  the  account  given  of  the 

of  the  water,  perpetually,  ruftung  in  Sicani  by  Thucydides,  and  followed 

there,  will  not  permit.    This  might,  by  our  author :   The  firft  fays,  the 

indeed,  be  anfwered  by  the  aflumption  Sicani  were  driven  out  of  their  country 

of  an  under-current,  which  may  run  vVo  Aiyu«»  »»«f«>7*r,  and  our  author 

out  of  the  Streights,  at  the  fame  time,  fays  Aiyva<  Qwyoiiu.    Now,  we  find 

the  upper- current  runs  in.  But,  even,  in  no  hiftory  that  the  Ligures  were 

in  that  cafe,  fo  vaft  a  lake  as  the  Me-  ever  in  poflcflion  of  any  part  of  Spain, 

diterranean  could  neither  receive,  nor  '  Cluvcr  endeavours  to  folve  this  dif- 

difcharge  water  enough  a  t  the  Streights,  ficulty  by  fuppofing  that  Spain  ought 

in  fo  fhort  a  time  as  the  tide  flows  and  here  to  be  underftood  in  a  large  fenfe, 

ebbs,  to  rife,  or  fall  lenfibly.  I  know  fo  as  to  comprehend  France in  which 

that  m  Ariftotle  fays  the  water,  in  the  cafe,  thofe  Ligures,  who  lived  between 

Streight  of  Sicily,  ebbs,  and  flows  ac-  the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps,  would  be 

cording  to  the  moon.    "  Strabo  alfo,  near   neighbours  to  the  Spaniards, 

quotes  Eratofthenes  to  (hew  that  the  Upon  this  occafion,  I  cannot  help 

water  in  that  Streight  changes  its  courfe  taking  notice  of  a  great  miftake  com- 

twice  every  day,  and  as  often  every  mittcd  by  this,  truly,  learned  and  exatt 

night,  like  That  of  the  ocean.    Not-  geographer :  He  imagines  that  *  Thu- 

withftanding  thefe  very  great  autho-  cydides,  whofc  words  he  quotes,  ap- 

rities,  I  much  doubt  whether  the  ebb-  plied  thofe  words  to  the  paflage  of  the 

ing,  and  flowing  of  the  water,  in  the  Sicani  from  Iuly  to  Sicily  ;  whereas, 

Streight  of  Sicily,  is  fo  regular  as  they  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  Thu- 

contend  for;  and,  particulary,  whe-  cydides  applied  them  to  the  Siceli 

ther  it  is  governed  by  the  moon.    I  crofling  the  Streight  on  rafts,  and  not 

rather  think,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  to  the  Sicani.   As  for  the  A^wir,  who 

winds,  which,  fometimes,  blow  into  are  faid  by  Thucydides,  and  Dionyflus 

that  Strtight  from  the  Tyrrhene  fca,  to  have  expelled  the  Sicani,  I  fufpeci 

that  is,  from  the  north  ■,  and,  at  other  they  were  not  the  Ligures,  as  all  the 

times,  from  the  Sicilian  fca,  which  lies  tranflators  have  called  them,  and  I 

to  the  fouth  of  it.  And 0  Thucydides,  myfelf  among  the  reft,  but  fome  other 

who  gives  the  fame  account  of  the  ancient  people,  whofe  hiftory  we  are 

Siceli  pafling  over  from  Italy  to  Sicily,  unacquainted  with. 

■  ni{i  Buy*.      »  B.  i.  p.  sg.       •  B.  vi.  c.  t.      P  In  Sic.  Ant.  p.  26.      s  P.  27. 
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its  triangular  figure,  was,  before,  called  Trinacria:  There 
were  very  few  inhabitants  in  it  for  fo  large  an  ifland ;  fo  that, 
the  greatcft  part  of  it  was  defert.  When,  therefore,  the 
Siceli  landed  there,  they,  firft,  fettled  in  the  weftcrn  parts ; 
and,  afterwards,  in  feveral  others,  and,  from  thefe,  the  ifland 
began  to  be  called  Sicely.  In  this  manner,  the  Sicelian  na- 
tion left  Italy,  according  to  66  Hellanicus,  the  Lefbian,  the 
third  generation  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  in  67  the  twenty 
fixth  year  of  the  priefthood  of  Alcyone  at  Argos.  For  he 
fays  that  two  Italian  colonies  pafled  over  into  Sicely ;  the 
firft  confuting  of  the  Elymi,  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
their  country  by  the  Oenotri ;  the  fecond,  five  years  after 
of  the  Aufones,  who  fled  from  the  Iapyges.  He  makes 
Sicelus  the  king  of  thefe  people,  who,  he  fays,  gave  name 
both  to  them,  and  to  the  ifland.    But,  according  to  "  Phi- 

E***»«xof  0  Ai<rG»of.  Ou  deMUti  Argos.  It  is  fuppofcd  that  Hellanicus 
il  jit,  felon  Suidas,  me  defcription  de  la  of  Lefbos  was  the  firft  hiftorian,  who 
terre,  fays  M  *  *  • :  But,  here,  again,  introduced  the  method  of  computing 
he  confounds  Hellanicus,  the  Lelbian,  the  years  according  to  thofe  of  the 
with  Hellanicus,  the  Milefian:  Suidas,  prieftefies  at  Argos  •,  as  Timacus  was 
exprefsly,  fays,  the  vtytios  y-n  was  the  firft,  who  introduced  That  of  corn- 
written  by  the  laft.  There  is  a  re-  puting  them  according  to  the  olym- 
markable  paflage  quoted  by  Geilius  piads. 

out  of 'Pamphila,  by  which,  the  ages  fciAiyac  •  Zvf«>w«riof.  The  age,  in 

of  Hellanicus,  the  Lefbian,  of  Hero-  which  this  hiftorian  lived,  is  very  well 

dotus,  and  Thucydidcs  will,  plainly,  known  by  his  attachment  to  Dionyfius 

appear  :  In  the  beginning  of  the  Pc-  the  cider,  by  whom  he  was,  afterwards, 

loponefian  war,  Hellanicus  was  fixty  banifhed  \  a  juft  reward  for  the  af- 

five  years  old,  Herodotus  fifty  three,  fiftance  he  gave  to  the  tyrant  of  his 

and  Thucydides  forty.  country.     1  He  writ,  befides  other 

*»•  AAxuow  It^ufinm  «»  Afyti.  Our  works,  of  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  in  ele- 

author  follows  the  fame  method  with  ven  books.    As  to  his  fentiments,  the 

•Thucydides,  who  fays  that  the  firft  difpofition  of  his  fubject,  and  his  ftyle, 

year  of  the  Peloponnefian  warwas  the  they  are  very  particularly,  and  very 

48th  of  the  priefthood  of  Chryfis  at  beautifully  defcribed  by  our  "  author, 

'B.  xv.  c.  23.       «B.  ii.  c.  x.        1  Diod.  Sical.  B.  xiii.  p.  387,       ■  C.  5. 
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liftus,  the  Syracufian,  the  time,  when  this  colony  pafled  into 
Sicely,  was  the  eightieth  year  before  the  Trojan  war;  but 
the  people,  who  went  thither  out  of  Italy,  were  neither  the 
Siceli,  the  Aufones,  nor  the  Elymi,  but  the  Ligures,  whole 
leader  was  Sicelus ;  who,  he  fays,  was  the  fon  of  Italus ;  and 
that,  in  his  reign,  the  people  were  called  Siceli ;  and  that 
thefe  Ligures  had  been  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the 
Umbri,  and  Pelafgi.  Antiochus,  the  Syracufian,  fixes  no 
time  for  their  paflage,  but  fays  the  people,  who  left  Italy, 
were  the  Siceli,  who  had  been  forced  to  quit  their  country 
by  the  Oenotri,  and  Opici ;  and  that  they  chofe  Sicelus  for 
their  leader.  But 69  Thucydides  writes  that  the  people,  who 
left  the  country,  were  the  Siceli,  and  thofe,  who  drove  them 
out  of  it,  the  Opici  :  And  that  the  time,  when  they  left  it, 
was  many  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Thele,  therefore, 
are  the  relations,  given  by  authors  of  credit,  concerning  the 
Siceli,  who  removed  from  Italy,  to  fettle  in  Sicely. 

XXIII.  The  Pelafgi,  having  made  themfelves  matters  of 
a  large  and  fertil  trad  of  land,  took  fome  towns,  built  others, 
and,  by  a  fwift  and  great  advance,  rofe  to  power,  riches,  and 
every  other  prolperity,  which  they  did  not  long  enjoy :  But, 
when  all  the  world  looked  upon  them  to  be  in  the  moft 
flourifhing  condition,  they  became  the  object  of  divine 

in  his  criticifm  on  the  Greek  hifto-  him  in  dignity  and  ftrength,  yet  he 

rians :  He,  there,  fays,  among  other  imitated  him  in  the  roundnefs,  and 

things,  that,  inftead  of  imitating  the  clofenefs  of  his  periods, 
freedom,  and  fpirit  of  Thucydides,  he  Q^vSiSnt  it.  See  his  fixth  book, 

was  a  fervile  flatterer  of  tyranny  ;  that,  and  fecond  chapter;  great  part  of 

like  Thucydides,  he  left  his  fubjccT:  which  paflage  has  been  quoted  in  the 

imperfect  j  and,  though  inferior  to  former  notes. 

wrath; 
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wrath  ;  and  Tome  of  them  were  deftroyed  by  calamities,  in- 
flicted by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  others  by  their  Barbarian 
neighbours :  But  the  greatefl:  part  of  them  were  again  dif- 
perfed  through  Greece,  and  the  country  of  the  Barbarians ; 
concerning  whom,  if  I  attempted  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
count, it  would  require  a  very  long  difcourfe.  However, 
a  few  of  them  remained  in  Italy,  through  the  care  of  the 
Aborigines.  The  flrft  caufe  of  the  defolation  of  their  cities 
feemed  to  be  a  drought,  which  laid  wafte  the  land,  the  fruit 
falling  from  the  trees  before  it  came  to  muturity  ;  neither 
did  the  corn,  which  came  up,  and  flowered,  ftand,  as  ufual, 
till  the  ear  was  ripe ;  nor  was  there  grafs  fufficient  for  the 
cattle :  Some  of  the  waters  were  not  fit  to  drink,  others 
flirunk,  during  the  fummer ;  and  others  were,  totally,  dried 
up.    70  The  like  misfortunes  attended  the  offspring  both  of 

Ah\f»  it  T*7eif  iyi»i7o  wifi  ti  by  the  repetition  of  the  fame  calami- 

w^cC«I«»  x«i  yvmtxm  ywat.  The  reader  ties  in  different  terms.    There  is  one 

will  obfervc  that,  in  this  defcription  of  thing  in  his  tranfiation,  that  renders  it 

the  misfortunes,  which  happened  to  not  only  tedious,  but  ridiculous.  It 

the  offspring  both  of  women,  and  is  to  be  obferved  that  our  author,  after 

cattle,  our  author  has  made  choice  of  he  has  defcribed  the  corruption,  and 

fuch  terms,  as  are  applicable  to  both :  drying  up  of  the  waters,  ipeaks  firft, 

In  which,  he  has  been  followed  by  the  in  general  terms,  of  the  misfortunes, 

Latin  tranflators,  particularly,  by  Por-  that  happened  to  the  offspring  of  wo- 

tus,  as  publifhed  by  Hudfon,  who,  I  men,  and  cattle;  and  then  goes  on  to 

obferve,  has  made  fome  very  proper  particularife  them :  This  general  ac- 

alterations  in  this  place.    Le  Jay,  count  of  thofe  misfortunes  this  tranf- 

alfo,  has  fucceeded  very  well  in  ren-  lator  has  left  out,  becaufe  Sylburgius, 

dering  this  paffage.    But  the  other  his  guide,  has  left  it  out  alfo  ;  whofe 

French  translator  has  taken  another  words  are  thefe;  Nec  feliciores  erant 

courfe  :  He  has  made  two  periods  of  foeturae  mulierum  •,  which  the  other 

it ;  one  of  which  he  has  applied  to  the  has  literally  tranflated  :  Les  femmts 

women,  and  the  other  to  th«  cattle  •,  iCttoient  fas  plus  beureufes  dans  leurs 

which  renders  his  tranflation  tedious  accouebmtnts.    Now,  the  leaving  out 

cattle 
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.  cattle,  and  of  women.  For  they  were  either  abortive,  or  died 
at  their  birth ;  fome,  by  their  death,  deftroying  even  thofe 
that  bore  them :  And,  if  any  cfcaped  the  danger  of  their  de- 
livery, they  were  either  lame,  or  imperfect ;  or,  being  hurt 
by  fome  other  accident,  were  not  fit  to  be  reared.  The  reft 
of  the  people,  alfo,  particularly  thofe,  in  the  vigor  of  their 
age,  were  affli&ed  with  various  diftempers,  and  uncommon 
deaths.  Upon  their  confulting  the  oracle  what  god,  or  ge- 
nius they  had  offended,  to  be  thus  affli&ed,  and,  by  what 
means,  they  might  hope  for  relief,  the  god  anfwered  that, 
having  obtained  what  they  defired,  they  had  neglected  to 
give  what  they  had  promifed,  but  that  the  moft  valuable 
things  were  ftill  due  from  them :  For  the  Pelafgi,  in  a  time 
of  71  general  fcarcity,  had  made  a  vow  to  oifer  up  to  Jupiter, 

this  general  account  of  thofe  misfor-  ments  etoient  prefque  e'puijees,  ou  mime 

tunes  has  given  an  air  of  ridicule  to  entirment  a  fee  par  les  chalturs  excef- 

his  tranflation  of  the  whole  paflage  :  fives. 

But,  in  order  to  fhew  this  in  a  proper  n«»7«v  ^^mt.  This  ufe  of  the 

light,  I  muft  tranferibe  the  period,  word  xfnp*!*  ought  to  convince  the 

which,   immediately,  precedes  this.  tranQators  that  it  does  not  always 

Les  fources,  fays  he,  etoient  prefque  fignify  money ;  though,  I  obferve,  that 

epuifees,  ou  mime  entirment  a  fee  par  it  is,  generally,  rendered  fo.  Nay, 

les  ehaleurs  exceffives.     And,  then,  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  even 

adds,   Les  femmes  n  etoient  pas  plus  w  Ariftotle's  definition  of  ^pa]*,  (by 

beureufes    dans    leurs    aecouebements.  which  he  (hews  that,  inftcad  of  figni- 

Now,it  is  plain,  by  the  common  rules  fying  money,  it  fignifies  every  thing, 

of  grammar,  that  this  laft  fentence  of  which  the  value  is  meauired  by 

muft  relate  to  That,  which,  immc-  money)  is,  however,  rendered  in  the 

diately,  precedes  it  i  becaufe  plus  is  a  fame  manner  by  the  Latin  t  ran  (la  tor, 

comparative;  and  muft  relate  to  fome-  whoever  he  is.    The  words  of  Ari- 

thing  i  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  ftotle  are  j  xtip*l»  *  *f}*M*» 

preceding  fentence,  to  which  it  can  cV«»  »'  «{<«  voptrpali  p*7(n7«i.  Thus 

relate.    The  laft  fentence,  therefore,  tranflated ;  Pecunias  autem  appeilamus 

muft  mean  nothing,  or  it  muft  mean  omniay   quorum  aeftimationem  metitur 

this :  Les  femmes  dans  leurs  accouebe-  nummus. 

»h0*.  B.  iv.c.  i. 
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Apollo,  and  the  71  Cabiri,  the  tenths  of  all  their  future  pro- 
duel.  Their  prayer  being  heard,  they  fet  apart,  and  facri- 
ficed  to  the  gods  the  promifed  portion  of  all  their  fruits,  and 
cattle,  as  if  their  75  vow  had  related  to  them  only :  This,. 
'♦Myrfilus,  the  Lefbian,  relates,  uiing  almoft  the  fame  words> 

**■  To«f  K»C«^flif.  Much  time,  and  Hyde,  in  his  b  hiftory  of  the  religion, 

labour  have  been  thrown  away  by  of  the  ancient  Perfuns,  fays,  Cabiri 

many  men  of  learning  in  order  to  dif-  funt  Gabri,  voce  Perjicd  aliquaniulum 

cover  the  etymology,  the  origin,  the  detortd.    Thefe,  he  fays,  paid  a  civil, 

names,  and  functions  of  thefe  ridicu-  not  a  true  worfhip  to  fire, 

lous  heathen  gods,   called  by  the  n*  m  3*  xt2x  t*7«»  fMtm  «£*ui,w. 

Greeks,  K«C«foi.  *  Herodotus  fpeaks  Cafaubon,  very  juftly,  obferves  that 

of  a  temple  dedicated  to  them  at  tv^tt&a*  x*7«  nvof  fignifies  vovere  ali- 

Mem phis,  and  fays,  that  their  images  quid;  to  fupport  which,  he  quotes  a 

refembled  That  of  Vulcan,  whole  paflage  in  Demofthenes.    To  this  I 

children,  it  feems,  they  were ;  and  that  fliall  add  the  authority  of  Ariftophanes, 

the  image  of  Vulcan  reprefented  a  who  ufes  iw^ijr  vowa&eu  in  the  fame 

pygmy.  Upon  this  foundation,  f  Bo-  fcnfe  j 

chart,  and,  after  him,  the  author  ■  of  T     Ay(c1     naU    A<-,  9m 

the  hiftory  of  Heaven,  deduce  their  Ev;tl)V  99WaAm  XifJM^  t{  al(t<)V 

names  from  the  Phoenician  language,  A<    ,Xiitf  H        r  Ua%t  TB  ^ 
in  which  DH'SD  fignifies  powerful* 

in  the  plural  number  :  And  the  Phoe>  When  any  one  made  a  vow  to  offer  up 

nician,  commonly  called  the  Hebrew,  a  number  of  goats,  or  oxen,  the  vow 

and  the  Aegyptian  language,  being,  was  to  be  performed  at  the  cxpence 

nearly,  the  fame,  it  will  follow  that  of  thofe  poor  animals :  For  which 

this  was  the  fignification  of  the  word  reafon,  the  prepofition  xalu  was  very 

in  Aegyptian.    I  have  Ihewn,  in  a  proper.    This  cuftom  of  facrificing 

fmall  dificrtation  inferted  in  my  tranf-  oxen,  by  way  of  thankfgiving  for  a 

lation  of  Xenophon's  Anabafis,  that  victory,  was,  like  all  other  follies, 

there  is  no  fort  of  affinity  between  the  carried  to  an  extravagant  height  by 

Hebrew,  and  Aegyptian  languages  :  the  Roman  emperors,  to  one  of  whom 

To  which  I  (hall  now  add  an  obfer-  the  white  oxen  are  fuppofed  to  have 

vation  I  have  fince  made,  which  will  fent  a  Greek  epiftlc,  in  which  they  are 

put  this  matter  out  of  all  doubt :  made  to  fay,  at  t»  nx^Hf, 

When  ■  Jofeph's  brothers  went  into  if  you  conquer,  we  die. 

Aegypt  to  buy  corn,  he  fpoke  to  them  u^tXn  0  AttCtt.  This  hiftorian 
by  an  interpreter.    Our  countryman    is  quoted  by  many  ancient  authors, 

UnTJui.c.37.      TP.  ii.  Geog.  Oct.  B.  i.e.  1 2.       *C.27«        •Genefi»,c.  xlii.  f.  23. 

fcC.  29.       «  almnv.t.  657,8,9. 
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which  I  now  do,  only,  that  he  does  not  call  the  people 
Pelafgi,  but  Tyrrhenians,  of  which  I  mall,  prefently,  give 
the  reafon. 

XXIV.  When  they  heard  the  oracle  was  brought  to  them,- 
they  were  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  at  the  meaning  of  it.  While  they 
were  in  this  perplexity,  one  of  the  elders,  conjecturing  the 
fenfe  of  it,  told  them,  they  were  very  much  miftaken,  if  they 
thought  the  gods  complained  of  them  without  reafon :  That 
they  had,  indeed,  rendered  to  the  gods  the  flrft  fruits  of 
every  thing  with  punctuality,  and  juftice,  except  Thofe  of  the 
human  offspring,  a  thing,  of  all  others,  the  moft  precious  in 
the  fight  of  the  gods,  which  yet  remained  due  ;  and  that,  if 
the  gods  received  their  mare  of  this  alfo,  the  oracle  would 
be  75  fulfilled.  Upon  this,  fome  were  of  opinion  that  he  was 
in  the  right,  others  that  there  was  treachery  couched  under 
his  difcourfe :  But,  fomebody  propofing  to  aflc  the  god, 
whether  he  defired  to  receive  the  tenths  of  the  men,  they  fent 
their  priefts  a  fecond  time,  and  the  god  ordered  it  mould  be  fo. 
In  confequence  of  this,  a  fedition  arofe  among  them  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  this  decimation ;  and  thofe,  who  had  the 
government  of  the  cities,  firft  quarrelled  among  themfelves ; 
after  that,  the  reft  of  the  people  conceived  a  jealoufy  of  their 
magistrates.  Thence,  followed  diforders,  and  infurrections, 
fuch  as  might  well  be  expected  from  a  people,  feized  with 
a  madnefs,  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Heaven :  Many  houfes 

but  without  any  circumftances,  that  Jived. 

can  acquaint  us,  certainly,  either  with  «•  Tt\o<  i£m  9<p$ri  tq  toym.  See  the 
ills  writings,  or  the  age,  in  which  he   56th  annotation. 

became, 
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became,  intirely,  abandoned,  when,  only,  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants removed:   For  their  relations  were  unwilling  to 
;6forfake  their  deareft  friends,  and  remain  among  their  greater! 
enemies.  Thefe,  therefore,  were  the  firft,  who,  leaving  Italy, 
wandered  about  Greece,  and  many  parts  of  the  Barbarians 
country :  After  thefe,  others  did  the  fame,  and  this  con- 
tinued every  year.  For  themagiflrates  in  the  cities  ceafed  not 
to  felect  the  firft  fruits  of  the  youth,  as  faft  as  they  arrived 
to  manhood,  defiring  to  render  what  was  due  to  the  gods ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  free  themfelves  from  thofe, 77  who, 
lurking  in  the  cities,  were  the  moft  likely  to  raife  tumults : 
Many,  alfo,  under  fpecious  pretences,  were  fent  away  by  their 
enemies  through  hatred.    So  that,  there  were  many 78  emi- 
grations, and  the  nation  of  the  Pelalgi  was  fcattered  over  the 
greateft  part  of  the  earth. 

XXV.  They  were  fuperior  to  many  in  the  knowledge  of 
military  difcipline,  which  they  had  acquired  by  79  praclifing 
it  in  the  midft  of  dangers,  while  they  lived  among  warlike 

AwoA«*toS-«»  tmt  <PiX7«J«».   The  arfXHt  t%  rut  itct\x%Q{\*i,  xxi  ovk  txirtpi(- 

generality  of  the  tranflators  have  mif-  9t»7«r  ititoiu. 

taken  the  fenfe  of  this  paflage  :  »«•  Ejt<*» Here  Sylburgius, 

m&*t  Ti»ef  fignifies  to  forfake  any  one,  Portus,  and  Stephens,  with  great  rea- 

rather  than  to  be  forfaken  by  others,  fon,  read,  *wai*re*ti(. 
Many  inftanccs  of  which  may  be  found  Ex  n  ft*!«  mtiurv*  wa«&*i  T«f 

in  Xenophon,  and  other  writers  of  the  ptAtW    In  this,  our  author  has  imi- 

beft  authority.  tatcd  Thucydides,  who,  in  fpcaking 

w«  k«i  f«M-j«<rfnff  »x  itn  imKatotlmt  of  the  experience,  which  the  Laced  ae- 

MuIh.    Here  muft  be  forne  error  in  monians,  and  Athenians  had  acquired 

the  text.    Sylburgius  thinks  it  ought  in  military  affairs,  before  they  entered 

to  be  JioA«xo»W    This  will  certainly  upon  the  Peloponnefian  war,  fays,  j*i7* 

help  the  defect,  but  not  cure  it.    I  wtivtut  ran  fuAtta  vMvpwai d. 
Ihould  chufe  to  read  it  thus  :  K«u  s «wi- 

-B.  i.  c.18. 

Vol.  I.  I  nations  j 
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nations ;  and,  by  their  cohabitation  with  the  Tyrrhenians, 
became,  intirely,  mailers  of  fea  afTairs :  And,  Neceility,  alone 
fufficient  to  give  refolution  to  thofe  in  want,  was  their  leader, 
and  director  in  every  dangerous  enterprife.  So  that,  whither 
foever  they  went,  they  conquered  with  eafe :  And  the  fame 
people,  from  the  name  of  the  country,  out  of  which  they 
had  been  driven,  and,  alfo,  in  memory  of  their  ancient  ex- 
traction, were  called  by  the  reft  of  the  world,  both  Tyrrhe- 
nians, and  Pelafgi ;  which  I  have  mentioned  for  this  reafon, 
that,  when  the  poets,  and  hiftorians  call  them  Tyrrhenians, 
and  Pelafgi,  none  may  wonder  how  the  fame  people  mould 
have  both  thefe  names.  For  So  Thucydides  (peaks  of  them  as 
living  in  that  part  of  Thracia  called  Acte,  and  of  the  cities 
there  as  inhabited  by  men,  who  fpoke  two  languages :  He, 
then,  makes  mention  of  the  Pelafgian  nation  in  the  following 
manner :  "  There  are  fome  Chalcidians,  but  the  greater!: 
"  part  are  Pelafgi,  the  fame  nation  with  the  Tyrrhenians, 
"  who,  once,  inhabited  Lemnos,  and  Athens."  And  Sopho- 
cles makes  the  chorus,  in  his  drama  of Sl  Inachus,  fpeak  the 
following  anapaeftic  verfes,  "  Father  Inachus,  fon  of  the 

■•«  6»xuAJnf.  This  paffageofThu-  But,  as  there  arc  fome  fmall  differences 

cydides  relates  to  the  expedition  of  between  the  words,  as  he  quotes  them, 

BraGdas  againft  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  and  thofe  in  the  prefent  editions  of 

called  sfffe:  The  firft  part  of  which  Thucydides,  I  fhall  lay  the  paiTage 

paflage  our  author  does  not  tranferibe,  before  the  reader.  c  K«<  «  %<u  X*Ax. it- 

but  only  gives  the  fenfe  of  fo  much  not  m  (fy*zv>  ™  it  wKhtow,  llt\»ryiKt* 

of  it,  as  he  thought  necelTary  to  his  rm  urn  Attpvat  tro7s  tuu  A0ijr*f  Tv^mt 

fubjlecl :  The  latter  part  of  it  he  has  euos<r**luiv. 

tranferibed  in  the  manner,  I  fuppofe,  F.»  This  tragedy  of  So- 

he  read  it  in  his  copy  of  that  author,  phocles  is  lolt". 

•  Thucyd.  B.  iv.  c.  109. 

"  fountains 
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"  fountains  of  old  Ocean,  who  art  held  in  great  venera- 
"  tion  in  the  ftreets  of  Argos,  and  the  hills  of  Juno,  and 
"  among  the  Tyrrhene  Pelafgi."  The  name  of  Tyrrhenia 
was  then  known  throughout  Greece.  And  all  the  weftern 
part  of  Italy  was  called  even  by  that  name ;  the  feveral  na- 
tions, of  which  it  was  compofed,  having  loft  their  refpecldve 
appellations :  The  fame  thing  happened  to  many  parts  of 
Greece ;  and,  particularly,  to  that  part  of  it,  which  is  now 
called  Peloponnefus:  For  the  whole  peninfula,  in  which  are 
comprifed  Arcadia,  and  Ionia,  and  many  other  nations,  was 
called  Achaia,  from  the  Achaians,  one  of  the  nations,  that 
inhabited  it. 

XXVI.  However,  the  time,  when  the  calamities  of  the 
Pelafgi  began,  was  about  the  fecond  generation  before  the 
Trojan  war :  But  this  people  fubfifted,  even,  after  that  war, 
till  their  nation  was  reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  num- 
ber, For,  befides  Croton,  a  town  of  fome  note  in  Umbria, 
and  fome  others  founded  by  the  Aborigines,  all  the  reft  of 
the  Pelafgian  cities  were  deftroyed.  But  Croton  preferved 
its  ancient  form  a  great  while;  neither  is  it  long,  fince  it 
changed  both  its  name,  and  inhabitants,  and  is,  now,  a 
Roman  colony,  called  Corthonia.  After  the  Pelafgi  left  the 
country,  their  cities  were  feized  by  many  people,  as  each 
happened  to  live  near  them ;  but,  chiefly,  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians, who  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  greateft  part, 
and  the  beft,  of  them.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Tyr- 
rhenians are  natives  of  Italy ;  others,  that  they  are  foreigners : 
Thofe,  who  maintain  the  firft,  fay  this  name  was  given  them 

I  2  from 
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from  the  towers,  which  they  built  before  any  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country :  For  covered  buildings,  when  fortified, 
are  called  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks, 
•*  Tv(><JtiS)  Towers.  From  this  incident,  they  will  have  it 
that  they  received  their  name,  in  like  manner  as  the  Mofy- 
noeci  in  Alia:  For  thefe,  alfo,  live  in  a  kind  of  wooden 
towers,  raifed  on  high  piles,   which  towers  they  call 

XXVII.  But  thofe,  who,  fabuloufly,  affirm  them  to  be 
foreigners  eftablifhed  there,  fay,  that  Tyrrhenus,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  colony,  gave  his  name  to  the  nation :  That 
he  was  a  native  of  Lydia,  and  had,  formerly,  removed  thither 
from  the  country,  anciently,  called  Moeonia ;  and  that  he 
was  the  fifth  from  Jupiter:  They  fay,  further,  that  Manes 
was  the  fbn  of  Jupiter,  and  Terra,  and  the  firft  king  of  that 
country ;  and  that  his  fon  by  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  was  Cotys,  who,  by  Alie,  the  daughter  of  earth- 
born  Tullus,  had  two  fons,  Afies,  and  Atys ;  from  the  laft 
of  whom,  by  Callithea,  the  daughter  of  Choraeus,  came 
Lydus,  and  Tyrrhenus ;  and  that  Lydus,  remaining  there, 
inherited  his  father's  kingdom,  from  whom  the  country  was 
called  Lydia :  But  Tyrrhenus,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
colony,  conquered  great  part  of  Italy,  and  gave  the  name 

•»■  Tu{<r«f.  Tu^'f*  weyot,  twetXl-H,        *»•  MocviotW  M©rrw»,  or  Morvr.  Jlvf- 
w(op*X**.   Hcfychius.  This  word  is    you  Hefychius,  f  Xenophon  gives  a 
ufed  more  than  once,  in  this  fcufe,    very  extraordinary  account  of  thefe 
by  Xenophon,  in  his  expedition  of  people. 
Cyrus. 

J  In.  Kf{.  A..C.  B.  y.  p.  393.  Edit,  of  Hutchinf. 

of 
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of  Tyrrhenians  to  his  followers.  However,  84  Herodotus 
fays  that  Tyrrhenus  was  the  fon  of  Atys,  who  was  the  fon 
of  Manes,  and  that  the  Maeonians  did  not  come,  voluntarily, 
into  Italy :  For  he  fays  that,  in  the  reign  of  Atys,  there  was 
a  dearth  in  the  country  of  the  Maeonians :  And  that  the 
inhabitants,  from  a  fondnefs  for  their  native  country,  con- 
trived a  great  many  methods  to  refift  this  calamity :  One 
day,  they  allowed  thcmfelves  but  a  moderate  fuftenance; 
the  next,  they  fafted :  But,  the  mifchief  continuing,  they 
divided  the  people  into  two  parts,  who  were  to  draw  lots 
which  mould  go  out  of  the  country,  and  which  mould  ftay 
in  it :  That  one  of  the  fons  of  Atys  ftaid,  and  the  other 
went  forth ;  and  that  the  85  happier  lot  fell  to  that  part  of 

•*•  H(e<fc7«  it  titfeu.  See  his  firft  plain  our  author  has  made  ufe  of  in 
book  i  chapter  the  94th.  this  relation.  *  Herodotus  fays,  A«£or- 

',*    A«£X0"l|{   St  Tl)«  tLfA*  Avitf   pCIOaf      TKf  St  «l>7«»  THf  tTlftff  «£(fva<  «  TIJf 

Cafaubon  Upon  this  foundation,  I  would  read 
has,  with  his  ufual  lagacity,  both  dif-  the  whole  fentence  thus  :  K»x**Kt  Se 
covered,  and  reformed  the  errors  of  iw  AvSu  fioifx<  tij*  ut*  afAttm  rv^Vi 
this  palTage  :  He  has,  very  juftly,  faid  /*m«r  tx  «  %t»e*<  -rn  irtexv  t-ittxi 
that  t*x,f^f*i  can,  by  no  means,  be  *vo\xx.vex*  ran  T«  fAttf.  This 
applied  to  the  people  under  Lydus :  makes  the  fenfe  complete  j  and  the 
He  advifes,  therefore,  to  read  the  reader  will  obferve  that  the  words  I 
paflage  thus :  A«£t«nic  rnt  »>«  AvS*  have  inferted,  are  thofe  of  Herodotus : 
fM4C- a;  tjjv  fttt  apm*  rv^ijr,  Befides,  by  reading  tx  h  rrs  £«f*rt 
txx*W"  *f  *»»»  inf  *r,  etc.  or  thus,  inftead  of  t*xu(trtl11*  there  is  little  vio- 
b  T»«  *'/**  Av^f  Ti»  /*»»  'ence  done  t0  tne  tcxt »  andi  as  rxx«* 
tw  /*n«»  ri>xn*,  ix%ti{tiecn  St  rut  £ti^*».  f»i<r«i,  according  to  the  prefent  read- 
Either  of  thefe  readings  makes  the  ing,  belongs  to  the  former  fentence, 
fentence  agreeable  to  the  reft  of  this  there  is  a  verb  wanting  in  the  latter  to 
hiftory.  I  mall,  therefore  adhere  to  lead  to  the  confequence  of  aitoXavw  *», 
the  firft  part  of  Cafaubon's  alteration  ;  the  f<mfe  of  which  will,  otherwife,  be 
and  fupply  the  fecond  from  the  words  too  much  fu^ended  :  And  this  verb 
of  Herodotus,  many  of  which  it  is  is  fupplied  by  f$«r«Mj  the  very  word 

«  In  Clio,  c.  g^. 
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the  people,  which  was  under  Lydus,  to  remain  in  the 
country  ;  and  the  other  left  it,  after  they  had  received 
that  mare  of  their  fortunes,  which  fell  to  them ;  and  arrived 
on  the  weftern  parts  of  Italy,  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
Umbri,  where  they  remained,  and  built  thole  cities,  that 
were  in  being,  even,  in  his  time. 

XXVIII.  I  am  fenfible  that  feveral  other  authors,  alfo, 
have  given  this  account  of  the  Tyrrhenians ;  fome,  in  the 
fame  terms ;  others,  changing  both  the  name  of  the  leader 
of  the  colony,  and  the  time  of  their  migration.  For  fome 
have  faid  that  Tyrrhenus  was  the  fon  of  Hercules,  by 
Omphale,  the  Lydian ;  and  that  he,  coming  into  Italy,  dif- 
poflefied  the  Pelafgi  of  their  cities,  though  not  of  all,  but 
of  thofe  only,  that  lay  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tiber. 
Others  fay  that  Tyrrhenus  was  the  fon  of  Telephus ;  and  that, 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  came  into  Italy.  ButMXanthus 
the  Lydian,  who  was  as  much  acquainted  with  ancient  hiftory 
as  any  man  ;  and  whofe  teftimony  %1  may  be  as  much  relied 

made  ufe  of  by  Herodotus,  which  Lydia,  which  was  taken  by  the  Ionians, 

anfwers  the  other  word,  ufed  imme-  and  Athenians  in  his  time,  as  Suidas 

diatcly  before,  both  by  Herodotus,  fays  from  Hefychius.  This  happened 

and  our  author,  that  is     t£oJw  tk  in  the  3*  year  of  the  70th  olympiad, 

I  find  the  former  makes  the  and  the  4214th  of  the  Julian  period  h. 

king,  who  was  Atys,  place  himfelf  at  By  this  it  appears  that  Xanthus  writ 

the  head  of  that  part  of  the  people,  before  Herodotus, 

which  was  to  flay  at  home,  and  his  ■»«  T«Jt  aralfimuu  0iCxi«»7*f  «v  vSaos 

fon  Tyrrhenus,  or  Tvrfenus,  as  he  calls  vTohtttfot  ro/w«&«c    Not  one  of  the 

him,  at  the  head  of  That,  which  was  tranflators  has  taken  the  leaft  notice  of 

to  leave  their  country.            »  the  potential  word  a*  in  rendering  this 

■4-  H«v9o<  0  AuJbf.  #This  Lydian  pafiage ;  a  word  peculiar  to  the  Greek 

hiftorian  was  the  fon  of  Candaules,  ianguage,  and,  very  elegantly,  made 

and  a  citizen  of  Sardes,  the  capital  of  ufe  of  by  our  author  upon  thisoccafion. 

fc  Ulhcr,  p.  93. 
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on  in  That  of  his  own  country,  does  not,  in  any  part  of  his 
hiftory,  either  name  Tyrrhenus,  as  a  prince  of  the  Lydians, 
or  know  any  thing  of  the  arrival  of  a  colony  of  Maeonians 
in  Italy ;  neither  does  he  make  the  leaft  mention  of  Tyr- 
rhenia,  as  a  Lydian  colony,  though  he  takes  notice  of 
feveral  things  of  lefs  importance :  But  fays  that  Lydus, 
and  Torebus  were  the  fbns  of  Atys;  that  they,  having 
divided  the  kingdom  they  had  inherited  from  their  father, 
remained  both  in  Ana,  from  whom,  he  fays,  the  nations, 
over  which  they  reigned,  received  their  names;  his  words 
are  thefe ;  "  From  Lydus,  the  Cydians,  and,  from  Tore-  ' 
"  bus,  the  Torebi  are  fo  called.  There  is  a  little  dif- 
"  ference  in  their  language,  and  they  ftill  borrow  many 
u  words  from  one  another,  like  the  Ionians,  and  Dorians." 
Hellanicus,  the  Lefbian,  lays,  that  the  Tyrrhenians,  who 
were,  before,  called  Pelafgi,  received  the  name  they  are  now 
known  by  after  they  had  fettled  in  Italy.  Thefe  are  his 
words,  in  his  Phoronis ;  "  Phraftor  was  the  fon  of  Pelafgus, 
"  their  king,  by  Menippe  the  daughter  of  Peneus ;  his  fon 
"  was  Amyntor  ;  Amyntor's  Teutamides ;  whofe  fon  was 
"  Nanas :  In  whofe  reign,  the  Pelalgi  were  driven  out  of 
"  their  country  by  the  Greeks  ;  and,  leaving  their  (hips  in  the 
"  river  Spines  in  the  Ionian  gulph,  took  Croton,  an  inland 
u  town ;    from  whence,  advancing,  they  "  peopled  the 

*»•  TV  »v»  iutXv/*fvij»  T«f  {rwatf  ixJi<r«r.  plied  himfdf,  folcly,  to  tr  an  (late  the 

Ms  bat'trcnt  la  Ville,  qu'cn  nomm  Tyr-  Latin  of  Portus,  which  he  has  mif- 

rbemcy  fays  1c  Jay  :  1  will  not  fay  that  underftood  :  Earn,  quae  nunc  Tyrrbenia 

he  has  miftakcn  the  fcnfe  of  the  word ,  vocatur^  condiderunt,  does  not  fignify 

iJiff-ar  in  this  place,  becaufe  I  dare  fay  Us  batirent  la  ville,  qu'cn  r.omme  Tyr- 

he  never  confidered  it  at  all  j  but  ap-  rbenie,  but,  its  peuplerent  le  pays^  qu'cn 

"  country, 
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"  country,  now  called,  Tyrrhenia."   But  the  account  Myr- 

filus  gives  is  the  reverfc  of  That  given  by  Hellanicus :  The 

Tyrrhenians,  (ays  he,  after  they  had  left  their  own  country, 

were,  from  their  wandering,  called  netotgyoi,  that  is,  Storhy 

as  refembling,  in  that  refpecl:,  the  birds,  called  by  that  name, 

that  come  over  in  flocks  both  into  Greece,  and  the  country  of 

the  Barbarians  ;  and  he  adds,  that  thefe  people  built  the  wall 

round  the  citadel  of  Athens,which  is  called  the  ''Pelargian  wall. 

XXIX.  But  I  look  upon  it  that  all  thofe,  who  take  the 

Tyrrhenians,  and  the  Pelafgi  to  be  one,  and  the  fame  nation, 

arc  under  a  miftake.  It  is  "no  wonder  they  were,  fometimes, 

called  by  one  another's  names;  fince  the  fame  thing  has 

happened  to  other  nations  alfo,  both  Greeks,  and  Barbarians ; 

as  to  the  Trojans,  and  Phrygians,  who  live  near  to  one 

another :  Both  which  nations  many  have  thought  to  have 

been  but  one,  differing  in  name  only,  not  in  reality.  And, 

of  all  the  nations,  that  have  been  confounded  by  being  called 

by  the  fame  names,  thofe,  that  inhabit  Italy,  have  not  been 

nomme  Tyrrbenic.  In  this  fcnfe, 1  Virgil  the  Etymclogicon  magnum  to  fupport 

has  ufed  the  word  condo,  it.    To  which  I  fliall  add  the  autho- 

Tantae  molts  trat  Romanam  condere  of  Ariftophanes,  who  makes  him- 

Ztntcm.  'c"  very  merry  Wltft  ms  countrymen 

for  reprefenting  Pallas  all  armed,  and 

Had  le  Jay  been  a  little  more  (killed  Clifthcnes  with  a  fhuttlc, 

in  geography,  he  would  have  known  m 

that  there  never  was  a  city  called  Tyr-  ***  w"( A  y,n{i  "  ,tWie< 

rhenia ;  but,  I  imagine,  he  had  a  mind  ym  ^T* 

o  build  one  The  other  French  tranf-  n£I                          T,  J,  ,k 
lator  has  rendered  it  very  well. 

To  ntKctfytw  x«At»^f  ror.    This  Upon  which,  the  Greek  fcholiaft,  very 

muft  be  the  true  reading,  as  Cafaubon  juftly,  obferves  en  A&qvjrn  it  Tlt^ym* 

has,  very  well,  obferved,  who  quotes  T«^ef  #»  TjA^oiroAw. 

\  Virgil,  Aen.  i.  *■  }}.      h  E»  ^.6.  f,  830. 

the 
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the  leaft  fo.  For  there  was  a  time,  when  the  Latines,  the 
Umbri,  the  Aufones,  and  many  others,  were  all  called  Tyr- 
rhenians by  the  Greeks;  the  remotenefs  of  the  countries, 
inhabited  by  thefe  nations,  making  the  exacl:  diftin&ion  of 
them  obfcure  to  thofe 90 ,  who  live  at  a  diftance :  And  many 
hiftorians  have  taken  Rome  itfelf  for  a  Tyrrhenian  city.  So 
that,  I  am  perfuaded  thefe  nations  changed  their  name,  when 
they  changed  the  place  of  their  91  abode ;  but  cannot  be- 
lieve they  had  both  the  fame  origin,  for  this  reafon  chiefly, 
among  many  others,  that  their  languages  are  different,  and 
preferve  not  the  leaft  refemblance  to  one  another.  "  For, 
"  neither  do  the 9*  Crotoniatae,  fays  Herodotus,  nor  the 

■  TeifflT(o<r«.  This  fecms  very  like  words  of  Herodotus,  that  our  author 

a  tautology,  which  it  was  very  eafy  to  contented  himfelf  with  exprefling  his 

remove,  by  leaving  out  to*  v^va,  as  fenfe  without  confining  himfelf  to  his 

it  is  in  the  Vatican  manufcript,  or  t*  words.    It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 

*(o<rv,  as  it  Hands  in  all  the  editions,  that  he  lhould  call  thefe  people  Kje- 

But  I  have  not  allowed  myfelf  this  T«ri*7«i,  in  vulgar  Greek,  inftead  of 

liberty  in  tranflating  it,  though  I  the  Ionic  K^f«#ruj7«4  in  1  Herodotus, 

find  the  other  tranflators  have  not  been  It  is  plain  that  both  Dionyfius,  and 

fo  fcrupulous.  Herodotus  mean  the  inhabitants  of 

»»■  Ewrt  x*i  0<«».    I  do  not  think  Croton  in  Italy.    So  that,  I  fee  no 

that  an  alteration  in  the  manner  of  reafon  to  correct  Herodotus  from  our 

living  of  a  people  is  fufficient  to  give  author,  notwithftanding  the  authority 

room  for  an  alteration  in  their  name  :  of  Glareanus,  and  Cafaubon,  and  even 

But  a  removal  from  one  country  to  of  a  Cluver,  who  all  contend  for  that 

another  may  have  this  Effect.    And  correction.    The  reafon  given  by  the 

this  is  the  fenfe  I  have  given  to  /3<oc  in  laft  for  it,  is,  that  Herodotus  fpeaks  of 

this  place:  In  which  I  am  juftified  a  town  in  Thrace  cal'cd K^fMn*?  in  his 

by  the  authority  of  the  Etymologicum  feventh  and  eighth  books.    But  this 

magnum,  which  gives  this  fignification  is  a  mi  flake  :    For,  in  the  feventh, 

to  the  word  among  many  others :  Herodotus  calls  this  town  K{w«NMy, 

0»of,  x«i  tt  w  rif  A«?£«C«.  or,  as  the  "  Medicean  manufcript  has 

OJli  kf o1m»sI«c<.    It  appears,  by  it,  Kprtnm  •,  and,  in  the  eighth,  he 

comparing  this  quotation  with  the  fpeaks  of  yn  Kjijr«*»i«»i  >  but,  in  neither, 

1  In  Clio,  c.  57.      -lul.Antiq.  B.  ii.  p.  57S-        »C.  117. 

Vol.  I.  K  «  Placiani, 
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"  Placiani,  who  fpeak  the  fame  language,  ufe  the  fame  with 
"  any  of  their  neighbours :  By  which,  it  appears  that  they 
u  preferve  the  fame  language  they  brought  with  them  into 
"  thofe  countries."  However,  it  is 93  furprulng  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  Crotoniatae  fpoke  the  fame  language  with 
the  Placiani,  who  lived  near  the  Hellefpont,  fince  both  were, 
originally,  Pelafgi,  the  language  of  the  former  fhould  be 
quite  different  from  That  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  their  neareft 
neighbours :  Becaufe,  if  confanguinity  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  caufe,  why  two  nations  fpeak  the  fame  language,  the 
contrary  mull  occafion  their  fpeaking  a  different  one :  For 
there  is  no  room  to  think  that  both  thefe  caufes  can  produce 
the  fame  effed.  It  may,  indeed,  be,  reafonably,  fuppofed, 
that  men  of  the  fame  nation,  living  at  a  diftance  from  one 

does  he  call  this  town  in  Thrace  prenant  que  Its  Crotoniates  et  eeux  de 

*  KfqrMv,  which  is  the  name,  he  gives  Placiene,  qui  habittnt  aupres  du  Pelo- 

to  this  city  in  Italy  a  few  lines  before  pomefe,  parlajfent  la  mtmelangue  commt 

this  paflagc  quoted  by  our  author.  etant  les  uns  et  Its  autres  Pekfgues  <iV 

»•  K«»7«  d«vp«fl-#u»  «v  Tif,    etc.  rigine%  et  qu'au  contraire  Us  cn  eujfent 

Both  the  French  tranflators  have  ftruck  une  toute  different e  de  celle  desTyrrbe- 

upon  the  fame  rock  in  rendering  this  niens  lews  voifins  ?  Here,  this  gentle- 

paflage.   The  reader  will  obferve  that  man,  firft,  makes  the  Placiani  live 

our  author  fays  the  Placiani  lived  near  near  the  Peloponnefe,  when  our  au- 

the  Hellefpont,  in  which  he  has  fol-  thor  fays  they  lived  near  the  Hellef- 

lowed  F  Herodotus.    This  circum-  pont  v  and  then,  he  makes  the  Tyr- 

ftance  thofe  two  trandators  have  not  rhenians  to  be  neighbours  to  the  Cro- 

attended  to,  which  has  led  them  into  toniatae,  and  the  Placiani.    Le  Jay, 

the  miftakes  they  have  committed,  in  order  to  render  his  miftakc  ftill 

But  I  lhall  myfclf  be  guilty  of  a  difm-  more  confpicuous,  after  mentioning 

genuity,  lefs  pardonable  than  a  mif-  the  Crotoniatae,  and  the  Placiani,  calls 

take,  if  I  cenfure  them  without  tranf-  the  Tyrrhenians  voifins  des  uns  et  des 

cribing  their  words.  Thofe  of  M  *  *  *  autres. 

are  as  follows  j  or  nefercit  il  pas  fur-  , 

•  la  Clio,  c.  57.  fin  Clio,  057. 
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another,  may,  by  converlation  with  their  neighbours,  no 
longer,  preferve  the  fame  dialed  ;  but,  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  people  of  the  fame  nation,  living  in  the  fame  country, 
mould  not,  in  the  leaft,  agree  with  one  another  in  their 
language. 

XXX.  For  this  reafon,  therefore,  I  am  perfuaded  tliat  the 
Tyrrhenians,  and  the  Pelafgi  are  a  different  people.  However, 
I  do  not  think  the  Tyrrhenians  were  a  colony  of  the  Lydians  : 
For  they  do  not  ufe  the  lame  language  with  the  latter; 
neither  can  it  be  alledged  that,  though  they  agree,  no  longer, 
in  that  refpedt,  they,  frill,  retain  fome  other  indications  of 
their  mother  country.  For,  they  neither  war/hip  the  fame 
gods  with  the  Lydians,  nor  make  ufe  of  the  fame  laws,  or 
inftitutions ;  but,  in  thefe,  they  differ  more  from  the  Ly- 
dians, than  from  the  Pelafgi :  And  thofe  feem  to  come 
neareft  to  the  truth,  who  do  not  look  upon  them  as  a 
foreign  people,  but  as  natives  of  the  country ;  (ince  they  are 
found  to  be  a  very  ancient  nation,  and  to  agree  with  no 
other,  either  in  their  language,  or  in  their  manner  of  living : 
And  there  is  no  reafon  why  the  Greeks  may  not  be  fuppofed 
to  have  called  them  by  this  name,  both  from  their  living  in 
towers,  and  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  kings.  The 
Romans  give  them  different  appellations :  For,  from  the 
country,  they,  once,  inhabited,  named  Etrutria,  they  call 
them  Etrufci ;  and,  from  their  knowledge  in  the  ceremo- 
nies relating  to  divine  worfhip,  in  which  they  excel  all 
others,  they  call  them,  at  this  time,  though  lefs  accurately, 

K  a  Tufci; 
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94  Tufci;  but,  formerly,  with  the  fame  accuracy,  as  the 
Greeks,  they  called  them  Thyfcoi:  However,  they  call 
themfelves  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  leaders,  Razenua. 
But,  I  (hall  fhew,  in  another  place,  what  cities  the  Tyr- 
rhenians inhabited ;  what  forms  of  government  they  eftab- 
lifhed ;  how  great 95  power  the  whole  nation  acquired  ; 
what  actions,  worthy  of  memory,  they  performed  ;  and 
what  fortune  attended  them.  The  Pelafgi,  therefore,  who 
were  not  deftroyed,  or  difperfed  in  colonies,  there  being  but 
few  left  out  of  a  great  many,  remained  in  thefe  parts,  as 
fellow-citizens  to  the  Aborigines ;  where,  in  procefs  of  time, 
their  pofterity,  together  with  others,  built  the  city  of  Rome. 
And  this  is  the  account  hiftory  gives  of  the  Pelafgi. 

XXXI.  Soon  after,  another  colony  of  Greeks  landed  on 
this  part  of  Italy  from  96  Pallantium,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 

'+*  A  to  Tifr  tftrH^mt  rut  wi(i  -rat  5«*  9<>  Ex  naKXa^m  uo\im(  AgxxJmt. 

rtC*ri*.a]*  K*%(yiuf.  They  called  them  *  Paufanias  lays  that  Antoninus  Pius 

Thufci  <tjra  t*  &v«r.    It  is  to  be  ob-  erected  this  village  into  a  city  in  me- 

fervcd  that  the  word  Thufci  is  oftener  mory  of  the  Arcadians,  who  came 

Found  in  Roman  infcriptions  without  from  thence,  and  fettled  on  the  loot, 

the  afper,  than  with  it.  where  the  city  of  Rome  was,  aftcr- 

Avtctftn  Tt  ivtffii  e!  evfAiratltt.  wards,  built  *,  and  that  he  granted  to 

It  is  vilible  that  fomething  is  wanting  the  citizens  of  Pallantium  their  liber- 

to  complete  the  fentence  :  For  neither  ties,  and  exempted  them  from  paying 

ii*3tli*tlo  in  the  vulgar  editions,  nor  tribute.    He,  further,  fays  that  the 

•W$a£avle,  in  the  Vatican  manufcript,  town,  built  by  Evander  and  his  people 

which  is  much  better,  can  be  applied  near  the  Tiber,  afterwards,  changed 

to  this.    I  would,  therefore  read  txln-  its  name  by  the  lofs  of  the  two  letters 

*»»7o,  which  the  learned  reader  will,  I  a  and  ».    Which,  by  the  way,  /hews 

believe,  think  not  improper  in  this  the  corredtnefs  of  the  Vatican  manu- 

place.    I  am  furprifed  that  the  com-  fcript  in  a  point,  in  which  all  the  edi- 

mentators,  who,  often,  labour  points  tions  are  faulty.  M  •  •  *  fays  that  all 

of  lefs  conlequence,  have  taken  no  the  palaces  of  princes  have  taken  their 

notice  of  this.  name  from  this  town,  for  which  he 

l  In  Arcad.  c.  43. 
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about  threelcore  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  as  the  Romans 
themfelves  fay.  This  colony  had  for  its  leader  Evander, 
faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Mercury,  and  of  fome  Arcadian 
nymph,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Themis,  and  fay  fhe  was 
inlpired :  But  the  writers  of  the  Roman  antiquities,  call  her, 
in  the  language  of  their  country, 97  Carmenta,  which  implies 
the  fame  as  Ssoittxtioe,  in  Greek,  a  Prophetefs  in  verfe.  For 
the  Romans  call  w<5a;,  verfesy  Carmina.  However,  they  agree 
that  this  woman,  pofTefled  by  divine  infpiration,  prophefied, 
in  verfe,  to  the  people  of  things  to  come.  This  colony  was 
not  fent  out  by  the  common  confentof  the  nation  ;  but,  a 
fedition  having  arifen  among  the  people,  the  faction,  which 
was  defeated,  left  the  country  of  their  own  accord.  Faunus, 
a  defcendant  of  Mars,  happened,  at  that  time,  to  have 
9*  inherited  the  kingdom  of  the  Aborigines,  a  man,  as  it  is 

I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of  the 
truly  poetical  drefs  Virgil  has  given  to 
a  plain  hiftorical  fact,  viz.  that  Evan- 
der, and  his  Arcadians  were  fettled  in 
the  very  fpot,  where  Rome,  afterwards, 
flood, 

pajpmqut  armtnta  videbant 
Romattogue  fore,  et  laut'u  mugirt  carinit x. 

ACopi^mmv  »«{ «A»<P»f  o  4«vrtf.  M  *  *  * 
is  the  only  one  of  all  the  tranflators, 
who  has  not  exprefled  the  fenfe  of  the 
word  »*{«AK<pe#c  Thofe,  who  are  welt 
acquainted  with  the  Greek,  language, 
know  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween Aap€«»«o,  and  tr*faA«pC«re<r  ; 
the  firft  fignifies  to  receive  fimply,  and 
the  other  to  receive  by  inheritance.  In 

'  B.  iv.  c.  6.      •  Virgil,  Aen.  viii.  f.  333,      « f.  360. 

faid, 


Jjuotes  Pliny,  B.  iv.  c.  6.  I  have  be- 
ure  me  Harduin's '  Pliny,  and  all  I 
can  find  in  that  place  are  thefe  words, 
Palantium,  unde  Palatium  Romae. 

97 '  Kay***!**  otaf*agw».  It  appears 
by  this,  and  many  other  paffages  in 
our  author,  that  he,  and  Virgil  de- 
rived their  accounts  from  the  fame 
authorities.  The  latter  makes  Aeneas 
go  to  Evander  to  implore  his  afliftance 
againft  the  Rutuli.  After  Evander 
had  promifed  to  affift  him,  and  given 
him  an  account  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  he  fays 

Me  pulfum  patridy  pelagique  extrtma  fegtuntem 
Fortuna  omnifotensy  et  ineluftabiU  fatum 
Mis  pafuere  loch  :  ma  tr if  que  egeri  tremenJa 
Carmtntis  njmpbaenunitaytt  deus  aufltr Apolle. 
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laid,  of  a&ivity,  as  well  as  prudence,  whom  the  Romans, 
in  their  focrifices,  and  fangs,  honor,  as  one  of  the  gods  of 
their  country.  This  man  received  the  Arcadians,  who 
were  but  few  in  number,  with  great  friendfliip,  and  gave 
them  as  much  of  his  own  lands  as  they  defired.  And  the 
Arcadians,  as  Themis,  by  infpiration,  had  advifed  them, 
chofe  a  hill,  not  far  from  the  Tiber,  which  is,  now,  near 
the  middle  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  and,  at  the  foot  of  this 
hill,  built  a  fmall  village,  fufficient  for  the  complements 
of  the  two  fhips,  in  which  they  came  from  Greece  :  This 
village  was  ordained  by  fate  to  excel,  in  procefs  of  time,  all 
other  cities,  whether  Greek,  or  Barbarian,  not  only  in  its 
extent,  and  the  majefty  of  its  empire,  but,  in  every  other 
inftance  of  profperity ;  and  to  be  celebrated,  above  them  all, 
as  long  as  human  nature  (hall  fubfift.  This  village  they 
called  Pallantium  from  their  mother  city  in  Arcadia  :  How- 
ever, the  Romans  now  call  it  Palatium,  time  having  intro- 
duced this  inaccuracy,  which  has  given  occafron  to  many 
abfurd  etymologies. 

XXXII.  But  fome  have  written,  of  whom  Polybius  the 
Megalopolitan  is  one,  that  it  was  called  fo,  from  a  young 
man,  named  Palas,  who  died  there ;  that  he  was  the  fon  of 
Hercules  by  Dyna,  the  daughter  of  Evander ;  and  that  his 
grandfather  by  the  mother's  fide,  having  raifed  a  monument 
for  him  on  the  hill,  called  the  place  Palantium  from  this 

this  laft  fenfe,  u  Plato  has  ufed  the    the  latter,  weltfc*,  «  K»p*Ai,  th  xtxV*« 
word  in  the  difcourfe  between  Socrates,    t«  vAmw  waftKaCtf,  9  urn!?™*, 
and  Cephalus ;  where  the  former  aflcs 

■  la        B.  i.  p.  573. 

youth. 
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youth.  But  I  have  never  (een  any  monument  of  Palas  at 
Rome,  neither  could  I  hear  of  any  facrifices,  or  any  thing 
of  that  nature,  performed  in  memory  of  him ;  although  this 
family  is  not  unremembered,  or  without  thofe  honors, 
with  which  divine  natures  are  worfhipped  by  men :  For  I 
find  that  public  facrifices  are  performed,  yearly,  by  the 
Romans,  to  Evander,  and  Carmenta,  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  to  the  other  heroes,  and  genius's ;  and  I  have  feen  two 
altars  raifed ;  one  to  Carmenta,  under  the  Capitoline  hill, 
near  the  Carmental  gate ;  and  the  other  to  Evander,  at  the 
foot  of  another  hill,  called  the  Aventine  hill,  not  far  from 
the  gate  Trigemina.  But  I  know  of  nothing  of  this  kind 
done  in  honor  of  Palas.  The  Arcadians,  therefore,  being 
fettled  all  together  under  the  hill,  planned  houfes  according 
to  the  manner  of  their  country,  and,  alfo,  built  temples. 
And,  firft,  they  ere&ed  a  temple  to  the  Lycaean  Pan,  by  the 
dire&ion  of  Themis :  For,  among  the  Arcadians,  "  Pan  is 

»»•  Afx«<r»  yxf       *tfc«uoWe<  rt  xat  thefe  two  nations  did  not  underftand 

Tipi«7*7flf  o'  n«».    w  The  author  of  the  one  another.    But,  if  we  fhould  read 

hiftory  of  Heaven  derives  the  name  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  that  audior 

this  god,  who  was  worftiiped  by  the  has  brought  to  fupport  this  cxtraordi- 

Egyptians  at  *  Mendes,  from  an  He-  nary  etymology,  as  my  truly  learned 

brew  word           Panimy  fignifying  friend,  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  in  his 

majkiy  which  the  perfons,  dreffed  like  curious  diflertation  on  the  Hebrew 

Fauns,  ufed  to  hang  upon  trees  after  language,  fays  we  ought  to  read  it, 

the  proceflions  performed  in  honor  what  will  become  of  this  etymological 

of  Bacchus.  This  etymology  depends  word,  Panim?    For  he  plainly  flicws 

upon  a  fuppofed  affinity  between  the  that,  in  all  Hebrew  words,  where  no 

Egyptian  and   Hebrew  languages,  vowel  occurs,  we  ought  to  fupply  it 

which,  I  dare  fay,  is,  intirely,  ground-  by  an  «.    This  he,  very  judicioufly, 

lefs  :  For,  I  think,  I  have  convinced  confirms  by  reading  N"lp  apartridgty 

the  reader,  in  a  former  1  note,  that  quera,  which  all  iportfmen  will  ac- 

*B.  t.  c.  17.      *  Herod.  In  Entcrp.  c.  46.  ?See72dAnn. 

the 
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the  mod  ancient,  and  the  moft  honoured  of  all  the  gods : 
Here  they  found  a  proper  place  for  this  purpofe,  which  the 
Romans  call  the  Lupercal,  we  mould  call  it 100  Avxxiov, 
Lycaeum :  But  the  ground  about  the  temple,  being,  now, 
all  built  upon,  the  ancient  difpofition  of  the  place  is  not  eafy 
to  be  guefled  at.  However,  there  was,  as  it  is  faid,  formerly, 
a  vaft  'OI  cavern  under  the  hill,  covered  with  a  grove  of 
fpreading  oaks  ;  deep  fountains  uTued  from  the  foot  of  the 

knowledge  to  be  the  call  of  that  bird,  the  wolf,  that  fuckled  Romulus,  and 

Inftead  of  Panimt  therefore,  it  mud  be  Remus,  are  under  a  great  miftake. 

read,  and  written  in  Roman  letters,^-  And,  yet,  I  have  met  with  this  dcri- 

nim  ;  and  this,  at  once,  deftroys  both  vation  in  fome  authors,  particularly, 

the  etymology,  and  the  fyftem,  that  in  Ovid,  who  fays  of  this  wolf*, 

is  built  upon  it.    But  there  is  another  ....          ,  -    ,     .  .  r 

misfortunV,  that  attends  this  ctymo-  Illal"°             \  Ucui  J* 

logy.    ■  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  *****  **  n*"*™"*  "*» 

Egyptian  word  Mendes  fignified  both  It  is  true  he  gives  the  true  etymology 

the  god  Pan,  and  a  goat.    And,  for  prefently  after  ; 

dm  reafon,  the  Egyptian  painters,  fyidvetat  Arcadi,  dilloia  Mint*  Luterc*? 
and,  alter  them,  the  Oreek  painters,  Faunus 

in  Arcadia  templa  Lycaeus  babtt. 
reprefented  Pan  with  the  face  and  legs  ;  ; 

of  a  goat.    By  this,  it  is  plain  that  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  Lycaean 

Pan  was  not  the  Egyptian  name  of  hill  in  Arcadia,  on  which,  b  Paufanias 

this  god.    Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  fays,  the  temple  of  Pan  ftood,  gave 

natural  to  fuppofethe  word  to  be  what  name  to  the  Lupercal,  as,  I  dare  fay, 

it,  plainly,  appears,  a  Greek  word,  the  Lycaean  games,  there  celebrated, 

and  to  denote  the  univerfe ;  and  that  gave  occafion  to  the  Roman  Luptrcalia. 

the  Greeks,  and,   particularly,   the  lvn\a,0r  vVo  ™        ptya,  etc. 

Arcadians,  in  adoring  Pan,  paid  a  The  reader  will  obfe'rve  this  defcrip- 

moft  reafonable  worfhip  to  the  great  tion  to  be  a  little  poetical.    It  feems 

Creator   and  Preserver  of  all  to  be  introduced  by  our  author  to  in- 

tbings  ?  livcn  his  narration.    Lc  Jay,  and  the 

,0°.  AwK«ier.    It  is  very  plain  from  two  Latin  tranflators  have  contented 

this  paflage,  as  well  as  from  many  themfelves  with  giving  the  naked  fenfe 

others  in  the  beft  authors,  that  thofe,  of  it.  The  other  French  tranflator  ha* 

who  derive  the  word  Lupercal  from  rendered  it  with  greater  vivacity. 

»  In  Euterp.  c.  46.      «  Faflor.  B.  ii.  j*.  421.       *  In  Arcad.  c.  38. 

rocks, 
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rocks,  and  the  valley  adjoining  to  the  precipices  was  maded 
with  thick  and  {lately  trees.  In  this  place,  they  raifed  an 
altar  to  this  god,  and  performed  a  facrifice  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  their  country,  which  the  Romans  offer  up  to  this 
day,  in  the  month  of  February,  after  the  winter  iblftice, 
without  altering  any  thing  in  the  rites  then  performed.  The 
manner  of  this  lacriflce  will  be  related  afterwards :  Upon 
the  top  of  this  hill,  they  fet ,oa  apart  a  piece  of  ground,  which 
they  dedicated  to  Victory,  and  inftituted  annual  facrifices  to 
be  offered  up  to  her  alfo,  which  the  Romans  perform,  even, 
in  my  time. 

XXXIII.  The  Arcadians,  fabuloufly,  fay  this  goddefs 
was  the  daughter  of  Palas,  the  fon  of  Lycaon ;  and  that  me 
received  thofe  honors  from  mankind,  which  me  now  en- 
joys, at  the  delire  of  Minerva,  with  whom  me  had  been  edu- 
cated :  For  they  fay  that  Minerva,  was  delivered,  as  foon  as 
(he  was  born,  to  Palas,  by  Jupiter,  and  that  me  was  brought 
up  by  him,  till  (he  was  received  into  Heaven.  They  built, 
alfo,  a  temple  to  Ceres,  to  whom,  by  the  miniftry  of  women, 

»oi-  To  TKt  tmt  ftfxuot  tftX9»1if.    I  when  it  is  ufed  in  the  fcnfe  our  au- 

ftiould  have  imagined  that  f|iAo»7«f,  thor  has  given  it  upon  this  occafion. 

which  cannot  be  applied  to  a  temple,  Tt/ufrof,  mat  i  ut^t^v^ot  towat  tm  «c 

might  have  taught  Portus,  and  his  xtpw.   Hcfychius.    And  this  is  the 

follower,  le  Jay,  that  -xtpuofy  in  this  fenfe,  and  the  only  fcnfe  it  can  bear  in 

place,  does  not  fignify  a  temple.  That  the  following  paflage  of •  Homer, 

it  often  has  this  fignification  cannot  be  .  ^  ^ 

denied:  But  the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  ^t(0^ff^6fTEME^01JfXM^'}t( 

word,  and  the  only  one  it  can  bear  l™™u2.f*vxM*Sw,  t(. 

here,  is  a  place  fet  apart,  and  confecrated   Sylburgius,and  the  other  French  tranf- 
to  vtilory.    Ttptm  is  derived  from    ]ator  have  rendered  it  very  properly. 
ti/*u#,  which  fignification  it  prefcrves, 

«  Odyf.  f.  f.  299. 

Vol.  I.  L  they 
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they  performed  **s  facrifices  without  wine,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks  ;  none  of  which  rites  have  been 
changed  by  time  to  this  day.  Befides,  they  dedicated  a 
temple  to  the  Hippian  Neptune,  and  inftituted  a  feftival, 
called,  by  the  Arcadians,  Hippocratia,  and,  by  the  Romans, 
lo*  Confualia,  during  which,  it  is  cuftomary  among  the  latter, 
for  the  horfes,  and  mules  to  reft  from  work,  and  to  have 
their  heads  crowned  with  flowers.  They,  alfo,  confecrated 
many  other  temples,  altars,  and  images  of  the  gods  ;  and 
inftituted  purifications,  and  facrifices,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  their  own  country,  which,  at  this  time,  are  performed 
without  any  alteration.    But  I  (hould  not  wonder  if  fome 

**•  Ni#»ai«j  &vrmi.  Thefc  facrifices  Circenfes>  after  the  Circus  was  built  by 

were  performed  without  any  libations  Tarquinius  Prifcus :  They  are,  gene- 

of  wine,  from  whence  they  had  their  rally,  fuppofed  to  have  been  inftituted 

name.    There  is  a  paflage  in  the  Oe-  by  Romulus,  after  the  ravi  foment  of 


hiftory  of  the  Roman  emperors,  muft 

v  yat  «f  wilt  know  w,tn  what  magnificence  thefe 

lt<J*irt,  tpm  «W  towf m  8am«  were  celebrated,  and  what  heats 

Ni,<Z>*»  aeito.f J.  tne  fondnefs  for  this,  or  that  fadion 

(that  was  the  term)  created  among  the 

Upon  which,  the  fcholiaft  fays,  he  fpedators.    It  is   thought  that  the 

calls  the  Eumenides  «oim,  fn  *  nr«-  chariot  races,  inftituted  by  Ocnomaus 

itlcti  civoc  «u1««,  a\\  x*i  at  1  Elis,  gave  the  firft  rife  to  thefe 

»if<j)*Ai«i  k*Ak»7*i  «<  trwovJ*i  *v1tn.  Circenfian  games.  But,  as  thofe  races 

After  this  explanation  of  »^*Aioi  were,  alfo,  celebrated  in  s  Arcadia  fo 

ciaiy  the  reader,  I  believe,  will  wonder  early  as  the  funeral  of  Azan,  the  fon 

as  much  as  myfelf  to  find  this  paflage  of  Areas,  the  fourth  king  of  that 

tranflated  by  le  Jay,  des  facrifices  qui  country  j  and,  as  Evander  was  an 

it etoient  point  fuivis  it  repas.  Arcadian,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 

I0+*  K»rrv«Aia  vwt  P»fuu«»  xtycfuna.  inftituted  thefe  games  in  Italy  after 

Thefe  were,  afterwards,  called  e  Ludi  Thofe  of  his  own  country. 

't.  98.      •  VaL  Max.  B.  u.  c.  4.      ■  Panfaiua*  i*  Eliac.  c.  10.       s  I<L  in  Arcad.  e.  4. 

of 
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of  thefe  ceremonies,  from  their  great  antiquity,  were  neglect- 
ed, and  forgotten  by  their  pofterity.  However,  thofe  that 
are  ftill  pra&ifed,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  the  cuftoms,  for- 
merly, in  ufe  among  the  Arcadians,  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak 
more  at  large  in  another  place.  The  Arcadians  are  faid, 
alfo,  to  have  been  the  firft,  who  brought  into  Italy  the  ufe 
of  '°s  Greek  letters,  which  had,  lately,  appeared  among  them, 
and  inftrumental  mufic,  performed  on  the  Lyre,  and  thofe 
inftruments,  called  the  ,ofi  Trigon,  and  the  Lydian:  For 

,0"  rt*npaSen  E\\»,vnun  x&w-  This  Arcadians  themfelves  under  Evander, 

fubjefr,  will  be  treated  at  large  in  the  according  to  him,  had  but  juft  learned 

forty  firft  annotation  on  the  fourth  their  language,  before  they  came  into 

book.    In  the  mean  time,  it  is  not  Italy.    I  wifh  I  knew  what  language 

poflible  for  me  to  pafs  by  the  tranf-  thefe  Greeks  fpoke  before  they  learned 

lation  lc  Jay  has  given  us  of  this  Greek.    What  would  Dionyfius  have 

paflage :  His  brethren  of  Trevoux  Cud,  could  it  have  been  poflible  for 

will,  I  believe,  find  great  difficulty  to  him  to  know  that  his  judicious,  learn- 

interpret  away  the  abfurdity  of  it:  ed,  and  elegant  hiftory  would,  one  day, 

Thefe  are  his  words :  On  dit  qu'ils  out  be,  thus  wretchedly,  mangled  by  a 

apporle  Us  premiers  en  Italic  tufage  de  man,  who  has  been  celebrated  with  all 

la  langue  Grecqve,  qui  pour  eux  mtfmes  the  power  of  partial  eloquence  for  his 

eftoit  alors  toutt  now  Me.  Nothing  can  tranflation  of  it? 
be  plainer  than  that  our  author  fays       ,o4,  Tgyww  x«u  Awfo/.  The  firft  of 

the  Arcadians    brought   the  Grttk  thefe  mufical  inftruments  is  mentioned 

Utters,  and  not  the  Greek  language  by  Pollux :   So  that,  we  have  reafon 

into  Italy.    Has  he  not  faid  often  to  look  upon  this  as  the  true  reading, 

enough  that  the  Aborigines,  who  As  to  the  other,  Cafaubon  refers  us  to 

were  Greeks,  came  into  Italy  many  the  following  verfe  of  Ion,  mentioned 

generations  before  Evander,  and  that  by  h  Athenaeus,  and  fays  no  more  of 

the  Pclafgi,  who  were,  alfo,  Greeks  of  »t : 

Pcloponnefus,  came  into  Italy  fome  i      *    •    ^  „ 

generations  before  Evander  ?  And,  yet,       A"',f "  W**<  *v*0(  ***** 

if  we  believe  le  Jay,  none  of  thefe  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  Av/« 

Greeks  brought  their  language  into  the  name  of  this  inftrument,  becaufc 

Italy ;  becaufe,  I  fuppofe,  thefe  Greeks  1  Athenaeus  fays,  in  another  place,  that 

could  not  fpeak  Greek  :  Nay,  the  the  Peloponncfians  were  taught  mufic 

k  B.  xiv.  c.  8.       'Jb.  c.  s; 

La  the 
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the  fhephcrd's  pipe  was  the  only  mufical  invention  then 
in  ufe.  They  are  faid,  alfo,  to  have  inftituted  laws;  to 
have  brought  mankind  over  from  the  favagenefs,  which, 
then,  generally,  prevailed,  to  a  fenfe  of  humanity;  and 
likewife,  to  have  introduced  arts,  and  fciences,  and  many 
other  things  conducive  to  the  public  good  :  And,  for  thefe 
reafons,  they  were  very  much  cheriflied  by  thofe,  who  had 
received  them.  This  was  the  fecond  Greek  nation,  that 
came  into  Italy  after  the  Pelafgi ;  and,  living  in  common 
with  the  Aborigines,  fixed  their  habitation  in  the  beft  part 
of  Rome. 

XXXIV.  A  few  years  after  the  Arcadians,  another  colony 
of  Greeks  came  into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Hercules, 
then  returned  from  the  conqueft  of  Spain,  and  of  thole  parts, 
that  extend  to  the  weftern  ocean ;  fome  of  his  followers, 
defiring  Hercules  to  difmifs  them  from  his  fervice,  remained 
in  this  country ;  and  built  a  town  on  a  hill,  proper  for  that 
purpofe,  diftant  from  Pallantium  about  three  fladia.  This  is 
now  called  the  Capitoline  hill,  but,  by  the  men  of  that  time, 
the  Saturnian,  and,  in  Greek,  it  may  be  called  the  Cronian, 
hill.  The  greateft  part  of  thofe,  who  ftaid  behind,  were 
Peloponncfians,  Pheneatae,  and  Epeii  of  Elis,  who  were, 
no  longer,  defirous  to  return  home,  becaufe  their  country 

by  the  Phrygians,  and  Lydians,  who  new   inftruments,   and  new  taftes  j 

followed  Pelops   into  Peloponncfus.  which  made  Anaxilas  fay  that  mufic, 

As  to  the  mufic  expreffed  by  thefe  like  Africa,  was  every  year,  producing 

inftruments,  it  would  be  a  vain  thing  fome  new  monfter  : 

to  inquire  into  it    becaufe  the  mufi-  H          ^      Ai6«,  *(«  T«, 

cians,  in  all  ages,  have  been  great  in-  Aft  TJ  sa(V0,  KeS-  Ulttj„  T1)U%I  $ 
novators,  and  were,  ever,  inventing 

had 
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had  been  laid  wafte  in  the  war  againft  Hercules.  Some 
Trojans,  like  wife,  were  mixed  with  thefe,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Laomedon,  had  been  taken  prifoners  at  Ilium,  when  Hercules 
made  himfelf  matter  of  that  city.  And  I  am  of  opinion 
that  all  the  reft  of  the  army,  alfo,  who  were  either  tired  out 
with  labor,  or  weary  with  wandering,  having  obtained  a 
difmiflion,  remained  here.  Some  think  this  hill  had,  an- 
ciently, the  fame  name,  as  I  have  laid,  and  that  the  Epei 
were  very  well  pleafed  with  the  fituation  in  memory  of  the 
Cronian  hill  in  Elis,  which  ftands  in  the  Pifaean  country, 
near  the  river  Alpheus ;  and  which  the  Elei  look  upon  as 
confecrated  to  Saturn  ;  and,  aflembling  together  at  certain 
times,  they  honour  it  with  facrifices,  and  other  marks  of 
reverence.  But 107  Euxenus,  an  ancient  poet,  and  fome  other 
Italian  mythologifts,  are  of  opinion  that  the  name  was 
given  to  the  place  by  the  Pifaei  themielves,  from  its  likenefs 
to  their  Cronian  hill ;  that  the  Epeii,  together  with  Her- 
cules, ere&ed  the  altar  to  Saturn,  which  remains,  to  this  day, 

it 
the 

Ev 

another ;  opinion.    however  1  Conor.  Saecula-JicplaciddpopulosinpaceWgebat, 

only  think  that  Lnmus  was  the  ancient  '  r        r       «  ». 

poet  here  meant  by  our  author,  but  fays 1  Virgil,  «•  ho,  every  where,  (hews 

that  the  following  paflage  in  Ennius  he  was,  perfectly,  verfed  in  the  anti- 

is  the  very  place  he  alludes  to  ;  quities  of  his  country.    It  is  no  won- 

Saturnius  illi  der,  therefore,  that  the  fubjefts  of 

Nomen  erat,  dequo  late  Saturnta  terra.  Saturnus,  in  gratitude  for  the  happi- 

nefs  they  enjoyed  under  his  beneficent 

All  authors  agree  that  Saturnus  reign-  government,  Ihould  give  his  name  to 

ed  in  Italy  •,  and  that,  in  his  reign,  their  country, 
his  fubjects  enjoyed  great  profperity, 

k  De  hill.  Grace.  B.  iii.  p.  368.      1  Aeneid  B.  viii.  jr.  324. 

at 
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at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the  afcent,  that  leads  from  the 
Forum  to  the  Capitol ;  and  that  they  inftituted  the  facrifice, 
which  the  Romans,  even  at  this  time,  perform  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks.  But,  from  the  bell  conje&ures  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  I  find  that,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  Hercules  in  Italy,  this  place  was  confecrated  to  Saturn, 
and  called,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  the  Saturnian  hill ; 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  coaft,  which  is,  now,  called  Italy, 
Was  confecrated  to  this  god,  and,  by  the  inhabitants,  called 
Saturnia,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Sibylline  books,  and  other 
oracles  delivered  by  the  gods :  And,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  there  are  temples  dedicated  to  this  god,  and  many 
cities  bear  the  fame  name,  by  which  the  whole  coaft  was 
known  at  that  time  :  And  feveral  places  are  called  by  the 
name  of  that  god,  particularly  rocks,  and  eminences. 

XXXV.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  it  was  called  Italy,  from 
Italus,  a  man  of  great  power  ;  who,  according  to  Antio- 
chus,  the  Syracufian,  being  both  a  wife  and  good  prince, 
and,  having  prevailed  on  fome  of  his  neighbours  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  fubdued  the  reft  by  force,  he  made  himfelf 

■0••  E*'  «»J{<*  /«/r«J*.  Both  the  Latin  writes  «»i  for  a«.    They  have,  alio, 

tranflators  have  rendered  twi  in  this  mifled  M  *  *  *,  who,  in  his  marginal 

place,  as  if  it  fignified  in  the  time,  or  note,  fays,  ou  fous  le  regne  a"un  prince, 

under  the  reign,  as  tn  A *»£«t»<fjK,  in  The  Latin  tranflators  might  have  con- 

Mtxande/s  reign  •,  and,  to  exprefs  this  fidercd  how  m  Virgil  has  exprefied 

fenfe  of  the  prcpofmon,  they  have  both  himfelf  in  fpeaking  of  the  fame  thing : 
faid,  fub  viro  praepotente.    But  they 

ought  to  have  confidered  that  Diony-  mncfama  tninores 

fius  often  imitates  Herodotus  in  the  Italiamdixijfe,  ducis  de  nomine,  gentem. 
ufe  of  this  word,  who  almoft  always 

■Aenc*i.  B.  iii.  f.  165. 

mafter 
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mafter  of  all  that  country,  which  lies  between  the  109  Lame- 
tine  and  Scylletic  bays;  which  part,  he  (ays,  was  the  firft, 
that  was  called  Italy  from  Italus.  After  he  had  poflened 
himfelf  of  this  traft,  and  had  many  fubje&s  under  his  com- 
mand, he,  immediately,  aimed  at  fubduing  thofe  nations, 
that  lay  contiguous,  and  united  many  cities  under  his  go- 
vernment; he  fays,  alfo,  that  Italus  was  an  Oenotrian.  But 
Hellanicus,  the  Leibian,  lays,  that,  when  Hercules  was  driv- 
ing Geryon's  cows  to  Argos,  and,  already,  in  Italy,  a  calf 
left  the  herd ;  and,  running  away,  wandered  over  all  that 
coaft ;  and  that  it  fwam  over  the  intermediate  ftreight,  and 
went  into  Sicily  ;  that  Hercules,  following  the  calf,  inquired 
of  the  inhabitants  wherever  he  came,  if  they  had  ieen  it ; 
and  that  they,  underftanding  but  Httle  Greek,  and,  from  the 
defcription  he  gave  them  of  the  animal,  calling  it  by  the 
name  of  "°  Vitulus,  by  which  it  is  ftill  known,  he,  from  that 
animal,  called  all  the  country  the  calf  had  wandered  over, 
Vitalia ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  name  has  been 
changed  by  time,  fince  the  like  alteration  has,  alfo,  happened  to 

109.  T-  Tl  ffminiT,n      tv  XKuxtfinr.  called,    Portus  Herculis.    Here  the 

'  Cluver,  plainly,  ftiews  that  we  muft  Scylletic  gulph  begins,  and  reaches  to 

read  Amp*)**  and  ZxwaahIhw  :  The  firft  the  promontory,  anciently,  called  Scyl- 

gulpb,  here  mentioned  by  our  author,  laeum,  now,  Coda  della  Volpe. 
begins  at  the  promontory,  anciently,  o«/i7*ao».  Timaeus,  according  to 

called  Lametum,  or  Lampetes,  from  0  Varro,  fays  that,  in  ancient  Greece, 

a  neighbouring  city,  that  was  called  bulls  were  called  1t«ao<  :  Graecia  enim 

by  both  thcfe  names :  This  promon-  antiqua  (ut  fcribit  Timaeus)  tauros  vo- 

tory,  he  fays,  is  now  called  Capo  So-  cabat  It*a«.    Our  author  had  great 

•oano    and,  from  thence,  the  wXvot  reafon  to  rejeft  this  etymology  of 

A«f*u1«of,  now  called,  Golfo  diS.  Eh-  Hellanicus,  and  to  conclude  that  Italy 

fnua,  extends  to  another  foreland,  received  its  name  from  Italus. 

»  In  Ital.  Ant.  B.  iv.  p.  1190,  and  1 294.       •  Vano  de  re  raft.  B.  ii.  c.  5. 

many 
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many  Greek  names.  But,  whether,  as  Antiochus  fays,  the 
country  took  this  name  from  a  commander,  which,  perhaps^ 
is  the  moft  probable ;  or,  according  to  Hellanicus,  from  the 
calf,  yet,  this,  at  leaft,  is  manifeft  from  both  their  accounts, 
that,  in  Hercules  time,  or  very  little  before,  it  was  called 
Italia :  For,  before  this,  the  Greeks  called  it  Hefperia,  and 
Aufonia,.and  the  people  of  the  country,  Saturnia,  as  I  faid 
before. 

'  .  XXXVI.  There  is  another  fable  related  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, that,  before  Jupiter's  reign,  Saturn  was  king  of  this 
country,  and  that  the  celebrated  age  in  his  reign,  "'abound- 
ing in  the  produce  of  every  feafon,  was  enjoyed  by  none 
more  than  by  them.  And,  indeed,  if  any  one,  fetting  afide 
the  fabulous  part  of  this  account,  will  examine  the  merit  of 
any  particular  country,  from  which  mankind,  immediately 
after  their  birth,  received  the  greateft  enjoyments,  whether 
they  fprung  from  the  earth,  according  to  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion, or  were  formed  by  any  other  means,  he  will  find  none 
more  beneficent  to  them  than  this.  For,  if  we  compare  one 
country  with  another  of  the  fame  extent,  in  my  opinion, 
Italy  is  the  beft,  not  only  of  Europe,  but  even  of  all  others. 
Though  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  I  fhall  not  be  believed  by 
many,  when  they  reflect  on  Egypt,  Libya,  Babylonia,  and 
many  other  1,1  fruitful  countries.    But  I  do  not  confine  the 

B«9f  ara<rt  S*\,ih>i<y  oVou-oif  «(«t  dance.    It  is  hard  to  fay  which  is  raofl: 

$v»«-i».  Thus  lus  le  Jay  tranflated  this  extraordinary,  fuch  an  age,  or  fuch  a 

paflbge-,  ces  Siedes  ft  cennus,  et  ft ''  for-  tranflation. 

tunez,  pendant  Ufquels  tcutes  les  jaijens  •**•  X^ji  twJa.pevir.  If,  by  felicitas> 

dt  Fannie  prcduijoient  une  egale  afon-  the  Latin  tranflators  meant  fertility, 

richnefs 

» 
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richnefs  of  the  foil  to  one  fort  of  fruits ;  neither  am  I  fond 
of  living  in  a  place,  where  there  are,  only,  fat  arable  lands, 
and  nothing,  or  little  elfe,  ufeful :  But  I  look  upon  that 
country,  as  the  beft,  which  is  the  moft  felf-fufficient,  and, 
generally,  ftands  leaft  in  need  of  foreign  commodities : 
Now,  I  am  perfuaded  that  Italy  enjoys  this  univerfal  ferti- 
lity, and  plenty  of  every  thing  ufeful  beyond  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

XXXVII.  ,,JFor  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  good  arable 
land,  without  wanting  wood,  like  a  corn-country  :  On  the 

which  I  much  doubt,  they  have  ren-  Upon  which,  Servius  fays  very  well, 
dered  i^w./ieru  properly.  It  is  plain  id  eji,  ftrtikm.  The  other  French 
Je  Jay  did  not  think  they  took  the  tranflator  has  rendered  it  very  proper- 
word  in  that  fenfe  becaufe  he  has  ly.  But,  if  there  could  be  any  doubt 
tranflated  it,  lieux  fi  celibres  par  Us  whether  our  author  ufed  the  word  in 
delicts  qu'on  y  goute.  That  ivJaupar,  this  fenfe,  that  doubt  would  be  clear- 
when  applied  to  a  country,  or  to  land,  cd  up  by  what  he  fays  in  the  next 
Signifies  fertile  will  not  be  doubted  by  fentence. 

any  one,  who  has  read  the  beft  Greek  "J*  Ou  y*j  «(v;«f       «y«0*c,  etc. 

authors,  particularly,  the  poets  •,  and  This  defcription  of  Italy  is  very  much 

this  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  Latin  wri-  laboured  :  The  thoughts  arc  fo  juft, 

jers  have,  from  them,  given  to/eUx;  and  the  expreflions  fo  clofe,  that  I  am 

a  remarkable  inftance  of  which  we  apt  to  believe  it  coft  our  author  fome 

have  in  Virgil  •,  who,  in  defcribing  the  pains :  I  am  fure  it  coft  me  a  great 

fertility  of  valleys,  derives  the  caufe  deal  to  tranflate  it ;  neither  can  I  fay 

ofthatfertility  from  the  waters,  which,  I  have  fatisfied  myfelf;  much  lefs,  I 

in  falling  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  fear,  have  I  fatisfied  the  learned  rea- 

convey  into  thofe  valleys  a  fertilifing  der,  after  he  has  compared  it  with  the 

foil;  a  circumftance  which  all  our  original.    The  Latin  tranflators  have 

farmers  are  very  well  acquainted  with  :  given  the  fenfe  of  it,  and  that  is  all. 

Le  Jay  has  made  a  florid  period,  and 

At  quae  plnguis  humus,  dutciqut  uligim  lacta,  given  us  forncthing  like  the  author's 

^uiquefrequtnshtrbisttfcrtilisubere  campus,  fenfe  in  very  goo3  language.  The 

$uaUmfaept  cava  month  amvatlt  foUmus  otner  French  tranflator  has  given  the 

Defpictre:  hucfummis  liquuntur  rupibus  amnts,  whole  fenfe ;  but  as  he  has  made  three 

Fclicemque  trahunt  UmumT.  periods  of  one,  the  cloienefs  of  the 

?  Virgil,  Gcorg.  B.  ii.  t.  1 84. 
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other  fide,  the  foil  is  proper  for  all  forts  of  trees,  without 
being  reduced  to  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  like  a  wood-land  ;  or, 
by  yielding  plenty  of  both,  rendered  unfit  for  pafture : 
Neither  can  it  be  faid  that  it  is  rich  in  corn,  wood,  and  paf- 
ture, yet  unpleafant  to  live  in ;  but  abounds,  as  I  may  fay, 
in  all  forts  of  delights,  and  advantages.  To  what  corn- 
country,  1,4  watered,  not  with  rivers,  but  with  rains  from 
Heaven,  do  the  plains  of  Campania  yield  ;  in  which  I 
have  feen  land,  that  bears,  even,  "s  three  crops  in  a  year, 

* 

defcription  is  loft  in  the  length  of  it.  and  have  given  it  to  Thofe  with  which 

The  reader  will  obferve  that  I  have  he  compares  it.    Every  one  who  has 

extended  the  fignification  of  woKvk»{-  travelled  in  the  fummer  through  hot 

»sf  to  woodt  as  well  as  corny  in  order  countries,  that  are  not  well  watered 

to  make  this  part  as  comprchenfive  with  rivers,  muft  remember  how  the 

as  the  other,  which  our  author,  ccr-  corn  languilhed,  the  grafs  was  burnt 

talnly,  defigned.  up,  and  the  cattle  pined  for  want  both 

"4-  A^o/*e»iif.  Thus  I  read  it,  after  of  food,  and  water.  With  thefe  coun- 

the  Vatican  manufcript,  inftead  of  tries,  therefore,  our  author  compares 

apJoutvm.  The  Latin  tranflators,  who  Campania,  and  afks  very  juftly  ;  To 

had  never  feen  this  manufcript,  are  to  what  corn-countries,  that  are  watered, 

be  excufed :  But  the  French  tranfla-  only  with  rains,  and  not  with  rivers, 

tors,   who  both  tranilated,  as  they  do  the  plains  of  Compania  yield  ? 

themfelvcs  fay, from  Hudfon's  edition,  11  $•  Teuton-*?  «fvf«c.    No  Englifli 

in  which  the  readings  of  this  manu-  farmer  would  believe  that  any  land 

fcript  are  all  along  fet  down  at  the  foot  could  bear  three  crops  in  a  year  i  and 

of  every  page,  will  not,  I  believe,  be,  yet  there  are  no  farmers  in  the  world, 

fo  ealily,  excufed  for  having  preferred  who  underftand  agriculture  better,  or 

a  reading  that,  vifibly,  takes  off  from  praftife  it  with  greater  fuccefs.  How- 

the  merit  of  Campania,  which  our  ever,  ^  Strabo  fays  the  fame  thing, 

author  is  here  commending.    In  the  nay  more,  of  the  Campanian  plains : 

firft  place,  there  is  fcarce  any  country,  For  he  fays  that  fome  of  them,  even 

which  is  not  a  fen,  or  recovered  from  bear  a  fourth  crop  of  cabbages,  and 

a  fen,  like  Holland,  that  is  watered  other  things  of  that  nature.    If  Cam- 

with  more  rivers,   than  Campania,  pania  is  fo  fertil,  how  comes  it  to  pafs 

And  fecondly,  I  defire  the  reader's  that  we,  frequently,  fend  corn  thither  ? 

opinion,  whether  our  author  would  —The  foil  is  not  changed,  but  the 

have  omitted  this  circumftance  fo  fa-  government  is. 
yorablc  to  the  country  he  recommends, 

i  B.  v.  p.  372. 

bringing, 
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bringing,  fucceflively,  to  perfection  the  winter,  fummcr,  and 
autumnal  grain  ?  To  what  olive-grounds  arc  Thofe  of  the 
Mefapii,  the  Daunii,  the  Sabines,  and  many  others,  in- 
ferior ?  To  what  vineyards,  Thofe  of  Tyrrhcnia,  Alba, 
and  Falcrnus ;  where  the  foil  is,  wonderfully,  kind  to  vines, 
and,  with  the  leaft  labor,  produces  plenty  of  the  flncft  grapes  ? 
Befides  the  land,  that  is  cultivated,  Italy  abounds  in  paftures 
for  fheep,  and  goats ;  yet  more  extenfive,  and  more  won- 
derful are  Thofe  alTigned  to  horfes,  and  neat  cattle  :  For,  not 
only  the  marfh,  and  meadow  grafs,  which  is  very  plentiful, 
but  the  infinite  quantity  of  That,  growing  in  1,6  unculti- 
vated places,  on  which  the  cattle  feed  in  fummer,  by  being 
dewy,  and  moift,  preferves  them,  always,  in  good  condition. 
But,  above  all  thefe  things,  the  woods,  growing  upon  pre- 
cipices, in  vallies,  and  on  uncultivated  hills,  are  moft  worthy 
of  admiration ;  from  which,  the  inhabitants  are,  abundantly, 
fupplied  with  "7finc  timber  for  the  building  of  mips,  and 
for  all  other  works.  Neither  are  any  of  thefe  materials  hard 
to  be  come  at,  or  at  a  diftance  from  common  ufe,  but  eafy 

116.  Tm  if  «(y*im.    To  this  word  fignifies  uncultivated  places  overgrown 

the  two  Latin  tranflators,  and  M  •  *  *  with  bujhes  and  trees.    Ofyeu  naKttlcn 

(for  le  Jay  has  left  it  out)  have  given  r»  htx^h  ««i  of«r*  *«i  OTK 

thefenfeof  cultivated  lands,  which,  I  EnEPrAZOMENA.   o9f»x«i  1  Mi^ix* 

think,  it  will  not  bear  in  this  place ;  ogyxs    o<rttvc[Mt<&r,t  toi*v1ij  m  *«•<*,  ir«<i 

becaufe  the  grafs,  growing  on  arable  u'f  tTcAtp»«-a»  A9>j»euoi  Mtya^tve-i.  Har- 

Jands,  in  fo  hot  a  climate  as  That  of  pocration  j  who  quotes  Demofthenes, 
Italy,  can  never  be  called,  with  any         <ru»1«?i»f ;  where  it  is  plain  that  he 

propriety,  %m  xa7«/>>'v7of,  dewy  ufes  the  word  in  this  fenfe. 

and  moift  \  but  That  growing  in  un-        "T  K«i  x*a»ic  vxuirnyy^tfAn.  Cafaubon 

cultivated  places  under  the  lhade  of  has  obferved  thac  Chn  is  wanting  to 

buflies,  and  trees,  may,  very  well,  be  complete  the  fenfe  :  But  I  think  it 

called  fo.  And  I  (hall  produce  a  very  may,  very  well,  be  underftood. 
great  authority  to  mew  that  o^yxt 

5  M  2  to 
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to  be  employed,  and  all  ready  at  hand ;  which  is  owing  to 
the  multitude  of  rivers,  that  water  all  that  coaft;  and 
make  the  carriage,  and  exchange  of  every  thing  the  country 
produces,  very  convenient.  Springs,  alfo,  of  hot  waters  have 
been  difcovered  in  many  places,  affording  moft  pleafant 
baths,  and  of  fovereign  ufe  in  chronical  diftempers.  There 
are  118  mines  of  all  forts,  plenty  of  wild  beafts  for  hunting, 
and  variety  of  fea-fifh;  befides  innumerable  other  things, 
fbme  ufeful,  and  others  worthy  of  admiration  :  But  the  moft 
advantageous  of  all,  is  the  happy  temper  of  the  air,  fuiting 
itfelf  to  every  feafon :  So  that,  neither  the  formation  of  fruits, 
nor  the  conftitution  of  animals  are,  in  the  leaft,  injured  by 
exceflive  cold,  or  heat. 

XXXVIII.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  ancients 
looked  upon  this  country,  as  confecrated  to  Saturn,  (ince  they 
efteemed  this  god  to  be  the"9 giver,  and  accomplifher  of  all 
happinefs ;  whether  he  ought  to  be  called  Cronos,  with  the 
Greeks,  or  Saturnius,  with  the  Romans :  But,  by  which 

,,»*  Md«AA*  w«»?<>;*t*.    It  is  well  to  inform  his  readers  of  the  traditions, 

known  that  pt7«AA«v,  in  Greek,  and  which  prevailed  among  the  people, 

metallum  in  Latin,  fignify  both  the  whole  hiftory  he  writes.    I  have,  in  a 

tnin<t  and  the  metal.  The  French  tranf-  former  note,  fhewn  that  Saturn  was  a 

lators  have  taken  the  word  in  the  laft  king  of  Italy,  under  whofe  reign  his 

fenfe  ;  I  have  taken  it  in  the  firft.  fubjeds  enjoyed  fo  great  a  degree  of 

»*9"  rioKDfc  ivfcijuoviAf  <fo7«<*  x«i  a**-  happinels,  that  their  pofterity  looked 

{•7»ir.  M  •  *  *  aflcs,  how  this  agrees  upon  that  aera,  as  the  golden  age. 

with  the  poets,  and  aftrologers,  who  We  muft,  certainly,  read  Cronos  in 

thought  that  Saturn,  and  the  planet,  the  firft  part  of  the  following  fentence, 

which  bears  his  name,  were  thecaufe  of  and  Saturnius  in  the  laft  •,  becaufe  our 

evil.    To  this  I  anfwer,  that  our  au-  author  told  us,  a  little  before,  that 

thor  was  neither  a  poet,  nor  an  aftro-  Cronos  was  called  by  the  people  of 

loger,  but  an  hiftorian ;  who,  with  Italy,  Saturnius, 
great  rcafon,  thinks  himfelf  obliged 

name 
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name  foever  he  is  called,  he  comprehends  univerfal  nature  : 
It  is  no  wonder,  I  fay,  if  the  ancients,  feeing  this  country 
abounding  with  univerfal  plenty,  and  every  charm  mankind 
are  fond  of;  and,  judging  thofe  places  the  moft  proper  to 
be  confecrated  both  to  divine  and  human  natures,  which 
are  moft  agreeable  to  them,  dedicated  the  mountains  and 
woods  to  Pan ;  the  meadows  and  green  lawns  to  the  nymphs  ; 
the  mores,  and  iflands  to  the  fea-gods ;  and  all  other  places, 
that  were  moft  agreeable  to  each  deity.  It  is  faid,  alfo, 
that  the  ancients  facrificed  human  victims  to  Saturn,  as  it 
was  practifed  at  Carthage,  while  that  city  fubfifted ;  and 
among  the  Celti,  at  this  day,  and  other  weftern  nations : 
And,  that  110  Hercules,  defiring  to  abolifh  the  ufe  of  this 
facriflce,  erected  the  altar  upon  the  Saturnian  hill,  and  in- 
ftituted  a  facriflce  of  unftained  victims  burning  on  a  pure 
fire.  And,  left  the  inhabitants  mould  make  it  a  matter  of 
confcience  to  neglect  the  facriflces  of  their  country,  he 
directed  them  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the  god,  by  making 
images,  refembling  the  men  they  ufed  to  tie  hand  and  foot, 

1*0.  HfaxAt*  «ff,  etc.    '  Plutarch,  enmity,  againft  their  neighbours,  the 

alfo,  attributes  this  inftitution  to  Her-  Argivi>  called  thofe  pageants  by  that 

cules,  who,  by  this  means,  put  an  end  name.  If  any  thing  can  be  ridiculous 

to  that  deteftable  cuftom  of  facrificing  in  cruelty,  the  method  of  facrifking 

human  vidims  ;  and  adds,  that  the  human  victims  by  the  Albani  mull  be 

Romans  called  thefe  pageants,  Argivi ;  fo.  •  Strabo  fays,  that  the  high-prieft 

either  becaufe  the  Barbarians,  who  of  Albania,  a  country  near  the  Cafpian 

lived  in  thofe  parts,  called  all  die  fea,  pampered  a  man  during  a  whole 

Greeks,  Argivi^  and  put  as  many  of  year  \  and,  having  anointed  him  with 

them  to  death  in  this  manner,  as  they  precious  oil,  he  facrificed  him,  with 

could  take;  or,  becaufe  the  Arcadians,  other  victims,  to  the  moon,  who,  it 

under  Evander,  retaining  their  ancient  feems,  was  their  favorite  goddefi.. 

» In  Rom.  Qntef.      •  B.  ii.  p.  768. 

and 
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and  throw  into  the  Tiber ;  and,  drefllng  them  in  the  fame 
manner,  to  throw  them  into  the  river,  inftead  of  men ;  to 
the  end  that,  if  any  fcruple  remained  in  their  minds,  it 
might  be  removed,  the  refemblance  of  the  ancient  tragical 
fcene  being  full  preferved.  This  ceremony  the  Romans 
perform,  even,  to  this  day,  a  little  after  the  vernal  aequinox, 
on  the  ides  of  May  ;  which  day  they  account  the  middle  of 
the  month  :  On  which,  after  the  ufual  facrifices,  the  pontifs, 
who  are  the  moft  conliderable  of  their  order,  together  with 
the  virgins,  who  have  the  care  of  the  perpetual  fire,  the 
praetors,  and  fuch  of  the  citizens  as  are  allowed  to  a/Tift  at 
thefe  rites,  throw,  from  the  holy  bridge,  into  the  river  Tiber, 
thirty  pageants,  refembling  men,  which  they  call  Argivi. 
But,  concerning  the  facrifices,  and  the  other  rites,  which  the 
Roman  people  perform,  according  to  the  manner  both  of 
the  Greeks,  and  of  their  own  country,  we  fhall  Ipeak  in 
another  place.  At  prefent,  it  feems  requifite  to  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  arrival  of  Hercules  in  Italy,  and 
to  omit  nothing  worthy  of  notice  that  he  performed  there. 

XXXIX.  The  relations,  concerning  this  god,  are,  partly 
fabulous,  and,  partly  true.  The  fabulous  account  of  his 
arrival,  is  this ;  that  Hercules,  being  commanded  by  Euryf- 
theus,  among  other  labors,  to  drive  Geryon's  cows  from 
Erythea  to  Argos,  performed  the  work  ;  and,  having  pafled 
through  many  places  of  Italy  in  his  return  home,  came, 
alfo,  into  that  part  of  the  country  of  the  Aborigines,  which 
lies  near  Pallantium:  Where,  finding  a  great  deal  of  fine 
pafture  for  his  cows,  he  let  them  grafe ;  and,  being 
1»    :  oppreffed 
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opprefled  with  labor,  laid  himfelf  down  to  fleep.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  robber  of  that  country,  whofe  name  was 
Cacus,  happened  to  fee  the  cows  feeding  without  a  keeper, 
and  longed  to  have  them :  But,  feeing  Hercules  lie  there 
aileep,  he  imagined  he  could  not  drive  them  all  away  with- 
out being  difcovered ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  faw  the  thing 
would  be  attended  with  great  difficulty :  So,  he  fecreted  a 
few  of  them  in  a  cave  hard  by,  in  which  he  lived,  dragging 
each  of  them  thither  by  the  tail,  contrary  to  the  natural 
gait  of  animals.  This  might  have  concealed  all  proof  of 
the  theft,  as  the  way  he  dragged  them,  appeared  contrary 

»*»•  Epir*\tr  r*it  xJ«  Cv<r«»  tok  £uok  But  I  doubt  not  to  convince  the  reader 

wc%Ha(.    M  *  *  *  has  thought  fit  to  that  fju»»Ai»  does  not  fignify  a  recu'.ons, 

leave  out  thefc  words,  and  the  reafon  and  that  it  is  not  an  adverb,  but  a 

he  gives  for  it,  is,  that  the  phrafe  is  prepofition  in  this  place,  and,  elegant- 

ufelefs,  and  would  be  inexcufable  in  ly,  joined  with  a  genitive  cafe,  and 

a  Latin  author ;  but  may  be  excuf d  governs  rcf  !  If  it  does  not,  I 

in  Dionyfius  by  leafon  of  the  copiouf-  would  fain  know  what  does.    I  fay, 

nefs  of  the  Greek  language    and  his  then,  that  here  fignifics  con- 

diffufed  ftyle.    But  I  can  no  more  trary,  which  I  lhall  prove  from  a  fi- 

agree  with  him  in  the  excufc  he  makes  milar  phrafe  in  Herodotus,  who  tells 

for  our  author,  than  in  the  fault  he  us,  that  he  inquired  of  the  Egyptian 

imputes  to  him.  For,  in  my  opinion,  priefts,  what  might  occafion  the  Nile 

thecopioufnefs  of  a  language  can  be  no  to  overflow  its  banks  in  the  fummer, 

excufe  to  a  writer  for  introducing  ufe-  and  to  run  low  in  the  winter    and,  by 

lefsphral'es.  But  I,  greatly,  lufp-ct  that  what  power,  that  river  was  of  a  na- 

thc  Latin  tranflation  of  Syburgius,  ture  contrary  to  That  of  other  rivers, 

and  not  the  Greek  text,  gave  that  1  ir0ft«r  aulw         <Wp<»        i  N«- 

gentleman  reafon  to  think  this  phrafe  \ct  1*  EMnAMN  ari$v«»*i  T«» 

ufelefs.  Sylburgius  has  rendered  wclapu*.     Both  ■  Livy,  and  w  Virgil 

*iv,  aver/as,  and  then  adds,  contra  fo-  relate  this  adventure  of  Cacus,  the  firlt 

litum  animalium  incejfum.  Alter  M*  *  *  with  all  the  elegance  of  an  hiftorian, 

had  tranflated  aver/as^  d  recubns,  I  do  and  the  other  with  all  the  power  of 

not  wonder  he  looked  upon  what  fol-  poetry, 
lows  as  not  deferving  to  be  tranflated. 

•InEoterp.  c.  19.       "  B.  i.  c.  7.      w  B.  vi.i.  *.  194. 

to 
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to  the  traces  of  their  feet.  But  Hercules,  artfing  from  fleep 
foon  after ;  and,  having  counted  the  cows,  and  found  how 
many  were  milling,  he  was,  for  fome  time,  at  a  lofs  to 
guefs  whither  they  were  gone ;  and,  fuppofing  them  to 
have  ftrayed  from  pafture,  he  fought  them  all  over  the 
country :  But,  not  rinding  them,  he  came  to  the  cave,  and, 
though  he  was  fo  far  deceived  by  the  traces,  as  not  to  rely 
much  on  their  being  there,  he  determined,  neverthelefs, 
to  fearch  the  place.  But  Cacus  ftood  before  the  door,  and, 
when  Hercules  inquired  after  the  cows,  denied  he  had  feen 
them  ;  and,  when  he  defired  to  fearch  the  cave,  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  do  it ;  but  called  upon  his  neighbours  for 
afTiftance,  complaining  of  the  violence  offered  to  him  by  a 
ftranger.  Upon  this,  Hercules  found  himfelf  in  great 
perplexity ;  however,  he  thought  of  an  expedient,  which 
was  to  drive  the  reft  of  the  cows  to  the  cave.  When  thofe 
within  heard  the  well  known  voice,  and  perceived  the  fmell, 
of  their  companions,  they  bellowed  to  them  again,  and  their 
voice  difcovered  the  theft.  Cacus,  therefore,  when  his 
robbery  was  thus  brought  to  light,  put  himfelf  upon  his 
defence,  and  called  out  to  his  fellow-fhepherds.  But, 
Hercules,  in  a  rage,  killed  him  with  his  club,  and  drove  out 
the  cows ;  when,  finding  the  cave  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  thieves,  he  demoli/hed  it,  and  113  buried  the  robber  under 
its  ruins.    Then,  having  purified  himfelf  in  the  river  trom 

»*•  Aia^w.uivo? •  E|*T*7<KUf*or.  Suidas;  followed  the  Vatican  manufcript,  bc- 
who  quotes  this  very  paflage  to  fup-  caufe  I  do  not  ihink  it  very  probable 
port  that  fenfe  of  the  word.  that  Hercules  fhould  tlemolifh  this 

"J*  ETix«1«<nwnr?«  t«  xA«in.  I  have   cave  with  a  Ihepherd's  crook. 

the 
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the  murder,  he  eredted  an  altar  near  the  place  to  Jupiter 
the  difcoverer,  which  is  now  at  Rome,  near  the  gate 
Trigemina,  and  facriflced  a  calf  to  the  god,  in  acknow- 
ledgment for  his  having  found  his  cows.  This  facriflce 
the  Romans  perform,  even,  at  this  day ;  in  which,  they 
obferve  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  manner  he 
inftituted  them. 

XL.  When  the  Aborigines,  and  the  Arcadians,  who  lived 
at  Pallantium,  were  informed  of  the  death  of  Cacus,  and 
law  Hercules,  they  thought  themfelves  exceeding  happy,  in 
being  rid  of  the  former,  whom  they  detefted  for  his  rob- 
beries j  and  were  ftruck  with  admiration  at  the  fight  of  the 
latter,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  fomething  divine  :  The 
poorer  fort,  cutting  branches  of  laurel,  which  grows  there  in 
great  plenty,  crowned  both  him,  and  themfelves  with  it : 
Their  kings,  alfo,  came,  and  defired  Hercules  to  be  their 
gueft.  But,  when  he  informed  them  of  his  name,  his  ex- 
traction, and  his  achievements,  they  recommended  both 
their  country,  and  themfelves  to  his  friendfhip.  And  Evan- 
der,  who  had  long  before,  learned  from  Themis,  that  it  was 
ordained  by  fate,  that  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and 
Alcmena,  changing  his  mortal  nature,  mould  become  im- 
mortal by  his  virtue,  as  loon  as  he  knew  who  he  was,  re- 
folved  to  be  the  flrft  in  rendering  Hercules  propitious  to 
him,  by  paying  him  divine  honors;  and,  through  hafte, 
erected  an  extemporary  altar,  near  which,  he  facriflced  an 
unreclaimed  heifer,  having  flrft  communicated  the  oracle  to 

Vol.  I.  N  Hercules, 
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Hercules,  and  defired  him  to  114  begin  the  facrifice.  Her- 
cules, admiring  their  holpitality,  entertained  the  people  with 
a  feaft,  having  facrificed  fome  of  the  cows,  and  fct  apart  the 
tenths  of  the  reft  of  his  booty ;  and,  to  their  kings,  he  gave 
a  large  country  belonging  to  the  Ligures,  and  to  fome  others 
of  their  neighbours,  the  command  of  which  they  very  much 
defired,  and,  from  which  he  had,  before,  expelled  fome 
,1J  lawlefs  perfons.  It  is  laid,  alfo,  that  he  defired  the  in- 
habitants, fince  they  were  the  firft,  who  had  acknowledged 
his  divinity,  that  they  would  perpetuate  the  honors,  they 

"4-  Tm»  a»7*(£a«S-«».  I  have  could  lead  him  to  inform  us,  that  this 
tranfiated  this,  generally,  to  begin  the  country  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
facrifice  •,  but  that  is  not  fufficient  to  giants ;  when,  calling  my  eye  on  this 
let  the  reader  into  the  fcnfe  of  the  paflage,  as  tranflated  by  Sylburgius, 
word  x*7*{x«<l9'*1>  which  is  thus  ex-  I  found  he  had  rendered  it  thus ;  ex- 
plained by  Hefychius  x«7*{£*o9-*i  «  pulfis  frius  inde  viris  quibufdam  immani- 
he«v,  rm*  Tt»x.»r  arrtnrsurxi :  It  feems,  bus :  So  that,  he  has  tranflated  the 
this  ceremony  was  not  unknown  to  Latin  tranflation ;  but  with  this  mif- 
Homcr  j  who,  in  fpeaking  of  the  fortune,  that  he  has  applied  immams 
facrifice  preparatory  to  the  fingle  com-  to  the  fize  of  thefe  men,  as  well  as  to 
bat  between  Paris,  and  Menelaus,  fays  their  behaviour,  which  word,  I  am 
of  Agamemnon,  perfuadcd,  Sylburgius  defigned  to  ap- 

.  i  ,  „  ply  only  to  the  latter  :    And  yet  this 

A*.«  u  r.p»  rW.  .  l^Jn  has  thought  fit  to  conc|ude 

But  this  is,  more  fully,  explained  by  his  preface  with  this  remarkable  pc- 
Virgil  in  the  facrifice  performed  by  riod ;  which,  by  the  way,  vifjblyfquints 
the  infernal  prieftefs,  at  le  Jay's  tranflation  •,  fefpere  au  wins 


Etyfummas  earptr.s  media  inter  car nua  fttas. 


qucn  ne  me  convaincra  pas  d'avoir  tra- 


Jgmlus  impefuit  faah  Jibamina  prima'.      d"it  fur  les  z  erf.ons  Latines  fans  confulter 

le  texte  Grec.  It  is  certain  that,  upon 
"5-  n*(&.on>t{  mac  i|  *i7)jc  fx£«^*»  this  occafion,  he  cannot  be  cenvitled 
a-A^zvc.  I  was  wondering  how  IV]*"*  of  tranflating  tlie  Latin  verfion,  be- 
came to  rend  r  this  paflage,  il  en  ebaffa  caufc  he  lias  miftaken  it *  but  it  is  as 
les  anciens  habitant!,  qui  n'ayant  ni  Uix  certain  that  he  never  confulted  the 
ni  police  menoient  une  vie  aitjfi  dinglce  que  Greek  text  \  if  lie  had,  he  would  not 
leur  tailie  etoit  ensrme :  I  could  not  have  imagined  that  ar«^«^oi  «»6f<»;r« 
conceive,  I  fay,  how  the  Greek  text  could  fignify  men  of  an  enormous  f.ze. 
w  Iliad,  t.  f.  273.       x  Acneid.  vi.  f.  245. 

had 
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had  paid  him,  by  offering  up,  every  year,  an  unreclaimed 
heifer,  and  ,l6  performing  the  facririce  with  Greek  ceremo- 
nies ;  and,  that  he  taught  them  thofe  rites,  to  the  end  their 
offerings  might,  always,  be  acceptable  to  him,  chufing  two 
noble  families  for  that  miniftry:  And  that  thofe,  who  were, 
then,  inftru&ed  in  the  Greek  difcipline,  were  the  Potitii,  and 
Pinarii,  whofe  defcendants  continued,  a  long  time,  in  the 
adminiftration  of  thefe  facrifices,  performing  them  in  the 
manner  he  had  appointed  ;  the  Potitii  prefiding  at  the  fa- 
crifice,  and  taking  the  firft  part  of  the  117  burnt-offering, 
while  the  Pinarii  were  excluded  from  tailing  the  intrails, 
and  admitted,  only,  to  the  fecond  rank  in  thofe  ceremonies, 
which  were  to  be  performed  by  both  of  them ;  and  it  is  laid, 
that  this  difgrace  was  fixed  upon  them,  for  having  been 
late  in  their  attendance ;  fince,  being  ordered  to  be  prefent, 
early,  in  the  morning,  they  did  not  come  till  the  intrails 
were  eaten.  Now,  the  pofterity  of  thefe  families  have, 
no  longer,  the  fuperintendance  over  thefe  facrifices;  but 
"'llaves^  purchafed  with  the  public  money,  perform  them 

"6-  Ayirtwoiltf.  T*  tik  &wri*t  *ir<1«-        "8"  A\x*  vmh(  fx  ru  in^wtrt  trnjloi 

*m-«»1k.  Suidas.  Le  Jay  has  inverted  ^»<m  n*ir  -ratnl*,  x«<  (vt 

the  fenfe  of  this  whole  period  :  For,  Hefychius.    But  this  fignification  of 

contrary  to  the  exprefs  words  of  the  the  word  venht  is  fo  common  in  all 

text,  he  has  made  the  Arcadians  de-  Greek  authors,  that  it  was,  almoft, 

fire  Hercules  to  perpetuate  the  honors  unneceflary  to  fupport  it  by  a  quota- 

they  had  paid  him,  and  to  do  every  tion.  After  the  example  of  the  Greeks, 

thing  eJfe,  which,  in  the  text,  Hercu-  the  Romans  gave  this  fenfe,  alfo,  to 

les  defires  them  to  do.  the  word/Wf/7,  many  inftancesofwhich 

"7-  Ef**i»{«,  t*  xsu«n»»  Iip*.  Hefy-  are  to  be  found  in  their  beft  writers, 

chius  }  whom  Portus  has,  alio,  quoted  y  Cicero  fays  to  Atticus,  puer  fejlivus 

upon  this  occafion.  anagnofits  nejter  Sofitbeus  decejferatt 

1  B.  i.  Epift.  12. 
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in  their  room.  For  what  reafons,  this  cuftom  was  changed, 
and  how  the  god  manifefted  himfelf  concerning  this  change 
of  the  priefts,  I  (hall  relate  when  I  come  to  that  part  of  the 
hiftory.  The  altar,  on  which  Hercules  offered  up  the  tenths, 
is  called  by  the  Romans,  ara  "'maxima,  the  greateft  altar  t 
It  ftands  near  the  market,  called  Boarium,  and  is  held  in  the 
greateft  veneration  by  the  inhabitants :  For,  upon  that  altar, 
oaths  are  taken,  and  agreements  made  by  thofe,  who  are 
defirous  to  tranfact  any  thing  unalterably ;  and  the  tenths 
of  different  things  are  there,  frequently,  offered  up,  purfuant 
to  vows.  However,  the  ftrudture  of  it  is  much  inferior  to 
its  reputation.  In  many  other  places,  alfo,  in  Italy,  temples 
are  dedicated  to  this  god,  and  altars  erc&ed  to  him  in  cities, 

For  he  has  tranflatcd  it,  des  efclaves. 
Our  author  fays  he  deflgns,  afterwards, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  confequences, 
that  attended  this  fubftituting  of  flaves 
to  officiate  in  the  room  of  the  Potitii ; 
as  nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the 
eleven  books,  that  remain,  it  may,  in 
fonTe  degree,  be  fupplied  by  x  Livy, 
who  fays  their  whole  family  became 
extinct  j  tradito  fervis  publicis  folenni 
familiae  mimJlerio,ge»us  omne  Potitiorum 
interiit :  So  their  religious  prejudices 
taught  them  to  think. 

Mtyiyof.  This  circumftance, 
alfo,  is  taken  notice  of  by  1  Virgil  \ 
who,  in  fpeaking  of  Hercules,  when 
he  was  in  Italy,  makes  Evander  fay  to 
Aeneas : 

Hanc  aram  luco Jiatuit ;  quai  maxima  femptr 
Dicttur  ntlis,  tt  trit  quae  maxima  femptr. 

*B.  i.  c.7.      •  Aeneid.  B.viii.jK  271. 
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meque  plus  quam  fervi  mors  debere  vide- 
batury  commoverat.    I  am,  therefore, 
furprifed  that  Sylburgius  mould  cor- 
rect his  own  tranflation,  unlefs  he  there 
means  to  correct  this  error  inGelenius, 
and  fubftitute  pueri,  in  the  room  of 
jervi  i  which  mews  he  did  not  take 
pueri  in  the  fenfel  have  mentioned. 
Livy,  in  fpeaking  of  this  very  affair 
of  the  Potitii,  calls  the  men  who  of- 
ficiated in  their  room,  ftrxi  publici ; 
which  fignifics,  literally,  voutn  «  t* 
JtyUfiM  Nvijju.    But  this  is  not  all : 
For  I  obferve  that  the  faults,  and  me- 
rits of  the  Latin,  communicate  them- 
fclves  to  the  French,  tranfiators  •,  Syl- 
burgius, by  fubftituting  pueri  to  fervi 
has  milled  M***  who  has  rendered  it, 
de  jcunesgens\  and  Portus,  by  faying 
fervi,  has  conducted  his  tranflator,  le 
Jay,'  to  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word  : 
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and  highways,  there  being  fcarce  any  part  of  Italy,  in  which 
this  god  is  not  honoured.  And  this  is  the  fabulous  tradition 
concerning  him. 

XLI.  But  That,  which  comes  nearer  to  the  truth,  and 
which  many,  who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  his  actions, 
have  imbraced,  is  as  follows :  That  Hercules,  being  the 
greateft  commander  of  his  age,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
Sderable  army,  marched  over  all  the  tract,  that  lies  on 
this  fide  of  the  ocean,  deftroying  all  fuch  130  monarchies,  as 

i3o«  T»t**u(  3<*(h«  x«j  Av»«<a  roif  T«/e*»»'f  muft  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  I 

#f X'fU'W •  I  obferve  that  all  the  tranf-  have  here  given  it 
lators  have  rendered  T«{ 

without  confidering  that  the  word  in       K«XA.if c»  «<f»x«»,T'«AA*  i  t 
Greek  is  not,  always,  taken  in  a  bad 

fenfe,  and  fignines  no  ™«  *an  d«  Jocaft      fc  ^  .  vai 
government  of  a l  ling  perfon ,  that  is  ^     the  >  »  F 

monarchy  :  And,  1  think,  it  is  plain  *  agreement.    It  is 

enoutrh  that  our  author  underltood  it  r  .,  i         ,..^.b    ,         „  , 

cnuugu  uWi«u  f   ,         II  well  known  that d  Cicero  has  tranflated 

Sifted "dL.lE&'d*^  th<fe      f-.  ^  ^ 

,  / ,  «         7     was  often  repeating :  1  his  tranflation 

edfuch  tyrannies,  «*^«-"-»    will  prove,  Pmuch  better  than  I  can, 

,r#iv  M  /tor  ytyrti  •,  becaufc  all  fenfe  I  am  ^Jfa  fo 

tyrannies  are  fo  in  their  own  nature.  „  . 

It  has  been  obferved  by  many  writers,  Namftvwlandumefijus,  rcgnandi^w 

and,  particularly,  by  the  fcholiaft  of  Vtolandum  efl :  dm  rebus pictalcm  colas. 

Sophocles  in  the  argument  of  Oedi-  But  I  cannot  omit  the  reflection  which 

pus,  the  tyrant,  that  this  word  is  of  a  Cicero  makes  upon  this  fentiment.  Ca- 

Jater  date  than  the  age  of  Homer,  pitalis  £/w<7«,  lays  he,  vel potius  Euri- 

and  Hefiod,  who  never  make  ufe  of  it.  pides,  qui  id  unum,  quod  omnium  feeler -atif- 

It  is  certain  that  the b  former,  in  fpeak-  fmum  fucraty  exceperit.  This  was  fpoken 

ingof  Echetus,  the  molt  wicked  of  all  likcaRoman,to  whom  the  very  name  of 

men,callshimaking,andnotatyrant;  a  king  was  odious.  But,  notwithftand- 

v.t        fi^x**  0«o7».  JWXifuem  inS  his  authority,  and  That  of  all  his 

&f  l&m  ^^m^m^mm  »*>""'    countrymen,  it  is  very  probable  that,  if 

In  the  following  verfes  of c  Euripides,    Rome  had  been  governed  by  a  limited 

which  Caefar  had  fo  often  in  his  mouth,    monarchy,  fhe  had  never  felt  a  tyranny. 

»  Odyff.  X.  f.  84.      « In  Phoen.  f.  $27.      <  De  Officii*,  B.  iii.  c.  2 1 . 

were 
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were  grievous  and  oppreffive  to  the  fubjecr,  and  fuch  com- 
monwealths, as  infulted,  and  injured  the  neighbouring  ftatcs, 
mankind  living,  at  that  time,  in  a  favage  manner,  and  put- 
ting Grangers  to  death  without  any  regard  to  juftice ;  and, 
in  their  room,  he  conftituted  monarchies,  limited  by  law, 
and  well-ordered  commonwealths,  and  introduced  cuftoms 
full  of  humanity,  and  univerfal  compaflion  :  Befides  this, 
he  mingled  with  Greek  and  Barbarous  nations,  as  well  thofe 
living  on  the  fea-coaft,  as  thofe  inhabiting  the  inland  coun- 
try, who,  till  then,  converfed  with  diffidence,  and  a  diftant 
behaviour ;  built  cities  in  defert  places ;  turned  the 
courfe  of  rivers,  that  overflowed  the  country ;  cut  roads 
through  inacceflible  mountains ;  and  contrived  other  means, 
by  which  every  land,  and  fea  might  lie  open  to  the  ufe  of 
all  mankind.  But  he  came  not  into  Italy  alone,  or  driving 
a  herd  of  cows;  for,  neither  is  this  country  in  the  road 
from  Spain  to  Argos,  neither  would  fo  great  honors  have 
been  paid  to  him,  merely,  for  palling  through  it :  But, 
having,  already,  conquered  Spain,  he  came  hither,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  in  order  to  fubdue,  and  reign  over 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  :  And  was  obliged  to  ftay 
there  the  longer,  both  for  want  of  his  fleet,  which  was  de- 
tained by  ftormy  weather ;  and,  becaufe  all  the  nations  of 
Italy  did  not,  willingly,  fubmit  to  him.  For,  befides  other 
Barbarians,  the  Ligures,  a  numerous  and  warlike  people, 
featcd  in  the  paflages  of  the  Alps,  endeavoured  to  oppo/e,  by 
arms,  his  entrance  into  Italy :  Upon  which  occafion,  a  very  great 

battle 
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battle  was  fought  by  the  Greeks,  who  loft  all  their 131  weapons 
in  the  fight.  This  war  is  taken  notice  of  by  Aefchylus,  one 
of  the  ancient  poets,  in  his  Prometheus  releafed  :  For,  there, 
Prometheus  is  introduced  foretelling  to  Hercules  every  thing, 
that  was  to  befal  him  in  his  expedition  againft  Geryon  ;  and 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  difficulties  he  was  to  encounter 
in  the  war  with  the  Ligures ;  the  vcrfes  are  thefe :  "  You 
"  will  meet  with  the  intrepid  army  of  the  Ligures;  where, 
"  warlike  though  you  are,  you  will  not  find  fault  with  the 
"  engagement :  For  it  is  decreed  that,  even,  your  weapons 
"  (hall  fail  you." 


»l*  T*»  3«A*r.  BiXoty  in  Greek,  like 
ttlum,  in  Latin,  fignifies  a  weapon y 
generally.  B«Aoj,  pA<t%xi{>a,  *xi(.  He- 
iychius.  Notwithftanding  this,  both 
the  French  tranflators  have  thought  fit 
to  render  it  des  flecbes,  arrows,  as  if 
Hercules  had  commanded  an  army  of 
Indians.  The  tragedy  of  Aefchylus, 
out  of  which  our  author  cites  the  fol- 
lowing verfes,  is  loft.  '  Strabo,  in 
defcribing  the  coaft  of  Languedoc, 
and  Provence,  fays  the  ground,  where 
this  battle  was  fought,  lies  between 
Maricilles,  and  the  mouth,  or  rather 
mouths  of  the  Rhone-,  and  adds 
fcveral  other  verfes  of  Aefchylus  to 
Thofe  quoted  by  our  author.  It  feems 
this  fpot,  then,  was,  and  now  is,  full 
of  (tones,  which  Prometheus  tells 
Hercules  mould  be  fent  down  from 
Heaven  to  fupply  his  army  with 
weapons,  after  their  own  had  failed 
them.  As  thefe  verfes  are  written  with 
a  fpirit  peculiar  to  Aefchylus,  parti- 


cularly, that  part,  which  mentions  the 
cloud  fraught  with  a  mower  of  ftones ; 
and,  as  Strabo  is  the  only  author,  that 
I  know  of,  in  whom  they  arc  to  be 
found,  I  ftiall  tranferibe  them  for  the 
fatisfaction  of  the  learned  reader : 

E»1*v0'  Iktdat  fu  m'  tx  yam  A»S<;r 
E|«f,  «jth  arcs*  X"ta<  *f<  ^**Afl«xec 

Taemor  Str.rti  x^eteh  *>(  o\j 
BaAorr  S*,»f*it  faiimt  Aiyvi  ;{a7e>. 

I  remember  to  have  feen  this  ftony 
field  in  Provence,  as  I  went  from 
Marfeilles  to  Aries  :  The  people  of 
the  country  call  it  in  their  language, 
which  is  very  different  from  French, 
las  craux.  But  a  man  of  learning  at 
Aix  told  me,  the  proper  name  of  it 
was  Le  champ  Herculitn  ;  which  fhews 
that  the  memory  of  this  tradition  is 
ftill  prelervcd. 


•B.  iv.  p.  276. 
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XLII.  After  Hercules  had  defeated  this  people,  and 
gained  the  pafc,  fome  delivered  up  their  cities  to  him  of 
their  own  accord,  particularly,  thofe,  who  were  of  Greek 
extra&ion,  or  had  not  forces  equal  to  his ;  but  the  greater!: 
part  of  them  were  reduced  by  war,  and  fieges.  Among 
thofe  fubdued  by  battle,  was  this  Cacus,  fo  much  celebrated 
by  the  Roman  fables ;  a  very  barbarous  prince,  reigning 
over  a  favage  people:  He,  they  fay,  oppofed  Hercules, 
trufting  to  the  faflnefles,  from  whence,  he  annoyed  the 
neighbouring  people ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  Her- 
cules lay  incamped  in  a  plain  not  far  off,  he  furnifhed 
himfelf  like  a  robber,  and  fet  upon  him  on  a  fudden  ;  and, 
the  army  being  alleep,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  their 
,3*  catde,  which  he  found  unguarded,  and  drove  them  away. 
Afterwards,  being  befieged  by  the  Greeks,  and  his  forts 
being  taken  by  ftorm,  he  was  killed  after  a  flout  refiftance : 
His  caftles  being  demolifhed,  the  country  round  them  was 
divided  among  the  133  followers  of  Hercules,  the  Arcadians 
under  Evander,  and  Faunus,  king  of  the  Aborigines.  And 
there  is  room  to  believe  that  the  Epei,  the  Arcadians,  who 

»J*'  AttMf.  Ahij,  «  t*v  &ftpu«7«»  '33'  K*7*  <r$*f  itffoi.  There  feems 
aytKn.  Hefychius.  I  am  fcnfiblc  that  to  be  fomething  wanting  here  to  corn- 
he  fays  it  fignifies  alfo,  any  booty  taken  pletc  the  fenfe :  If  we  read  xai  tr^ci,  I 
in  war  •,  and  that  this  is  the  fenfe,  in  think  it  will  be  clear  enough.  The 
which  many  authors  ufc  the  word,  reader  will  remember  that  the  Trojans, 
But,  as  it,  particularly,  fignifics  a  mentioned  in  the  next  fentence,  were 
booty  confiding  of  cattle,  and,  as  our  thofe,  who,  as  our  author,  before,  told 
author  has  added  «*«*«n,  I  think  the  us,  had  I  een  taken  prifoners  by  Her- 
word  cannot  be  applied,  upon  this  oc-  cules,  when  he  took  Troy,  and,  after 
cation,  to  any  other.  For  whh  h  rea-  that,  attended  him  in  his  expedition 
fon,  butin  in  M  *  *  *  does  not  fecm  to  to  Spain:  For  Aeneas,  and  his  Trojans 
me  a  proper  tranflacion  of  were  not  yet  arrived  in  Italy. 

came 
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came  from  Pheneus,  and  the  Trojans,  who  all  ftaid  behind, 
were  left  to  guard  the  country.  For,  among  other  actions, 
which  Hercules  performed,  well  becoming  the  general  of 
an  army,  none  was  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  his 
employing,  for  fbme  time,  in  his  expeditions,  thole  he  drew 
out  of  the  cities  he  had  taken ;  and,  after  they  had,  chear- 
fuBy,  aflifted  him  in  his  wars,  fettling  them  in  the  con- 
quered countries,  and  beftowing  on  them  the  riches  he 
.  had  gained  from  others.  Thefe  actions,  they  fay,  rendered 
the  name  of  Hercules  famous  in  Italy,  and  not  his  paflage 
through  it,  which  was  attended  with  nothing  worthy  of 
veneration. 

XLIII.  Some  (ay,  that  he  left,  even,  two  fons,  by  two 
women,  in  the  places  now  inhabited  by  the  Romans :  One 
of  his  fons  was  Palas,  whom  he  had  by  the  daughter  of  Evan- 
der ;  whofe  name,  they  fay,  was  Launa ;  the  other,  Latinus, 
whofe  mother  was  a  certain  northern  girl,  whom  he  brought 
with  him  as  an  hoftage,  given  to  him  by  her  father,  and  pre- 
faced, for  fome  time,  untouched ;  but,  while  he  was  on  his 
voyage  to  Italy,  falling  in  love  with  her,  he  got  her  with 
child :  And,  when  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  Argos,  he 
married  her  to  Faunus,  king  of  the  Aborigines :  And,  for 
this  reafon,  Latinus  is,  generally,  looked  upon  as  the  fon  of 
Faunus,  not  of  Hercules.  Palas,  they  fay,  died  before  lie 
arrived  to  puberty ;  but  Latinus,  when  he  came  to  be  a  man, 
fucceeded  his  rather  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Aborigines ;  and, 
being  killed  in  a  battle  againft  his  neighbours,  the  Rutili, 
without  leaving  any  male  hTue,  the  government  devolved  on 

Vol.  I.  O  Aeneas, 
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Aeneas,  the  fon  of  Anchifes,  his  fon-in4aw.  But  thele 
things  happened  at  other  periods  of  time. 

XLIV.  After  Hercules  had  fettled  every  thing  in  Italy 
according  to  his  defire,  and  his  naval  forces  were  arrived  in 
fafety  from  Spain,  he  offered  up  to  the  gods  the  tenths  of 
his  booty,  and  built  a  ,Hfmall  town  of  the  fame  name  with 

'  w*  noKix**'  f*»»uusv  ctv7*  x7«9-«f.  year  following,  he  died  on  the  ides  of 

This  is  the  unfortunate  town,  that  was  September,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Fla- 

fo  many  hundred  years,  afterwards,  vius,  and  Pollio.  But  I  fufpeel:  that 

deftroyed  by  that  fatal  eruption  of  cither  Xiphilinus,  or  his  tranferiber 

mount  Vefuvius,  in  which  Pliny  the  has  miltaken  the  name  of  the  firft: 

elder  perilhed.    The  particulars  of  conful :  For,  in  the  Fafti  Confulares,  he 

which,  as  they  were  feen,  and  felt  at  is  called  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  and  his 

Mifenum,  are  defcribed  by  hisfnephew  collegue,  M.  Annius  Verus  Pollio, 

in  his  letter  to  Tacitus.  This  horrible  who  were  confuls  the  834th  year  of 

conflagration  is  mentioned  by  Sue-  Rome,  which  was  the  year  Titus  died, 

tonius  in  his  life  of  Titus,  in  whofe  Thefc  circumftances,  I  believe,  will 

reign  it  happened,  and  defcribed  in  all  convince  the  reader,  that  the  great 

its  dreadful  circumftances  by  1  Xiphi-  eruption  of  Vefuvius  mud  have  hap- 

linus,  the  abftracler  of  Dion  Caffius.  pened  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign. 

Some  learned  men  have  maintained,  Whatever  diverfity  of  opinions  there 

that  the  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  by  might,  formerly,  have  been  concerning 

which  Herculaneum  was  deftroyed,  the  fituation  of  Hcrculaneum,  there 

happened  in  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  can  be  none  now,  fince  the  difcoveries 

of  Titus :  But,  though  Suetonius  has  made  by  his  Sicilian  majefty's  order: 

not  mentioned  the  particular  year,  yet  For,  it,  plainly,  appears  by  the  temple 

it  is  certain,  that  it  happened  in  the  of  Hercules,  his  ftatucs,  and  many 

firft  of  his  reign.    We  know  both  by  inferiptions  there  found,  that  this  fub- 

h  Suetonius,  and  Xiphilinus,  that  he  terraneous  town  was  the  ancient  Her- 

reigned  two  years,  two  months,  and  culaneum.   I  have  heard  it  faid,  and, 

twenty  days;  and,  by  the  latter,  that  moft  heartily,  wilh  it  may  be  true,  that, 

the-  great  [ire,  which  confumed  a  vart  among  the  many  curious  monuments 

Number  of  public,  and  private  build-  of  antiquity,  there  clifcovered,  feveral 

ings  at  Rome,  happened  the  year  after  manufcripts  of  the  ancient  authors 

this  erupiion  of  mount  Vefuvius,  while  have  been  found;  nay,  I  have  heard 

Titus  was  abfent,  and  making  a  pro-  it  afTertcd,that  an  entire JLivy  is  among 

grefs  through  Campania  to  comlort,  them  •,  and  why  may  we  not  hope, 

and  relieve  his  afflicted  fubjefts.   The  one  day,  to  fee  the  nine  laft  books  of 

'  Pliny,  B.vi.  Epift.  16.       *p.  225-       h  Sueton.  Life  of  Titu»,  c.  u. 

himfelf, 
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himfelf,  in  the  place  where  his  fleet  lay  at  anchor  (which, 
being  now  inhabited  by  the  Romans,  and  lying  in  the  mid- 
way between  Pompeii,  and  Naples,  has,  at  all  times,  fecure 
havens)  and  having  gained  glory,  worthy  of '"emulation, 
and  received  divine  honors  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
he  fet  fail  for  Sicily.  Thofe,  who  were  left  by  him,  both  as 
guards,  and  inhabitants,  of  Italy,  and  were  fettled  on  the 
Saturnian  lull,  lived,  for  fome  time,  under  a  feparate  govern- 
ment. But,  not  long  after,  joining  with  the  Aborigines  in 
their  manner  of  living,  their  laws,  and  their  religion,  as  the 
Arcadians,  and,  before  them,  the  Pelafgi,  had  done ;  and, 
partaking  of  the  fame  136  form  of  government,  they  came  to 


our  author  ?  If  fuch  manufcripts  have 
been  found,  and  his  Sicilian  majefty 
fhould  think  fit  to  make  them  public, 
I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  he  will, 
from  that  time,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
common  benefactor  to  mankind  ;  and 
his  name  will  be  celebrated  as  long  as 
thofe  great  authors,  thus  reftored  by 
him  to  life,  lhall  be  admired. 

'35-  ZiA*.  This  is  a  very  fignificant 
word  in  Greek,  and  not  ealy  to  be 
tranflated  into  Englifh  :  The  reafon 
is,  that,  in  Greek,  it  is  ufed  in  a  greater 
latitude  than  our  language  will  allow. 
For,  though  we  izy,  fucb  a  one  defcrvtd 
emulation,  we  cannot  fay,  be  gained 
emulation,  which  the  Greeks  can ;  for 
which,  no  reafon  can  be  given,  but 
that  there  is  a  humor  in  all  languages, 
which  muft  be  complied  with.  I 
cannot  omit  the  fine  definition  given 
by  Suidas  of  the  word  though 
I  think  it  too  philofophicahfor  a  gram- 

■n»{»  «**♦!.  B.  iii.  c.  6. 


marian.    It  is,  fays  he,  *y«fl«  unt 

4f»X*i'  I-c  Jay  fhews  he  faw  the  diffi- 
culty of  rendering  this  word,  by  leav- 
ing it  out.  The  other  French  tranf- 
lator,  has,  in  my  opinion,  faid  with 
great  propriety,  apres  avoir  donni  deji 
beaux  exemples  de  vertu. 

l36'  TloMctt  Tt  Tijf  «w7ijf  rott  ACogiym 
ito/wifMi»7if.  I  have  given  to  woKh,  in 
this  place,  the  fenfe  of  woAi7««,  as  it  is, 
often,  ufed  by  the  beft  authors,  par- 
ticularly, by  '  Ariftode  in  this  paflage, 
<p«vf{)r  t«i»w»  on  ij  nOAlS  m  171  xoivww* 
To*-*.  And,  in  this  fenfe,  the  Latin 
authors,  after  the  example  of  the 
Greeks,  have  ufed  the  word  civil  as, 
as  k  Cicero  calls  monarchy  regale  civi- 
tatis  genus.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  know  in  what  fenfe  the 
Latin  tranflators  have  ufed  that  word 
in  rendering  this  paflage ;  but  the 
French  tranflator,  le  Jay,  whofe  lan- 

kDe  Leg.  B.  iii.  c.  15. 

O  2  be 
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be  looked  upon  as  the  fame  nation.  So  much  I  thought 
proper  to  fay  concerning  the  expedition  of  Hercules,  and 
the  Peloponnefians,  who  remained  in  Italy.  The  fecond 
generation,  and  about  the  fifty  fifth  year,  after  the  departure 
of  Hercules,  as  the  Romans  themfelves  fay,  Latinus,  the 
fon  of  Hercules,  and  the  fuppofed  fon  of  Faunus,  was  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  and  in  the  thirty  fifth  year  of  his  reign. 

XLV.  At  that  time,  the  Trojans,  who,  with  Aeneas,  had 
fled  from  Troy  after  it  was  taken,  landed  at  137  Laurentum, 
upon  the  coaft  of  the  Aborigines,  lying  on  the  Tyrrhene 
fea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber :  And,  having 
received  from  the  Aborigines  fome  land  for  their  habitation, 
and  every  thing  elfe  they  defired,  they  built  a  town  on  a 
hill,  not  far  from  the  fea,  and  called  it  138  Lavinium.  Soon 

guage  leaves  no  room  for  that  doubt,  his  own  language ;  for  he  mould  have 

makes  all  thefe  nations  live  in  the  fame  faid  de  la  mer  Tyrrbenienne. 
city,  though  Dionyfius  has,  already,       »38*  Aavmov.    The  hill,  on  which 

described  the  particular  parts  of  the  the  Trojans  built B  Lavinium,  is  three 

country  inhabited  by  each  of  them.  Roman  miles  from  the  fea ;  and,  on 

'37*  A»fi»lo».  M**-  fays  that  Lau-  this  hill,  were  the  fprings,  that  fed  the 

rentum  is,  now,  called  San-Lorenzo,  river  ■  Numicius, 
But 1  Cluver  fays  that  thofe,  who  call  baec  fontls  fiagm  NiojwVi. 

this  town  by  that  name,  are  miftaken; 

the  modern  name  of  it  being  Paterno.  Thefe  fprings,  and  the  cavern  from 

The  fame  tranflator  has  rendered  thefe  whence  they  flowed,  were,  afterwards* 

words,  iwi  t»  TvppVncM  irtA«y«  x«miw,  confecrated  by  the  Romans,  to  a  god- 

fur  les  rites  de  la  Tyrrhene,  when  it  defs,  called  Anna  Perenna,  in  whofe 

is  well  known  that  Tyrrhenia  lay  on  honor  there  was  a  feftival  inftituted  ; 

the  weft  of  the  Tiber,  and  Lauren-  the  chearfulnefs  of  which  0  Ovid  fays 

turn  on  the  eaft  of  it,  between  Oftia,  he  was  fo  well  pleafed  with,  that  he 

and  the  river  Numicius.    But,  if,  by  thought  it  deferved  to  be  related. 

la  Tyrrbenie,  he  means  the  Tyrrhene  fea.  After  he  has  defcribed  this  feftival,  he 

he  has  exprefled  himfelf  ill,  even,  in  tells  us  who  this  Anna  Perema  was, 

•  In  leal.  Ant.  B.  iii.  p.  883 .      ■  Clover,  in  Ittl.  Ant.  p.  893.     »  Virgil,  Aen.  vii.  f.  1 50. 
•F»3or.  B.iii.*.  523. 
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after  this,  they  changed  their  ancient  name,  and  were,  to- 

and  how  fhe  came  to  be  thus  diftin-  Santa  PetroneUay  which  is  no  great 

guilhed  :  It  feems,  (he  was  no  other  deviation  from  Anna  Perenna.  As  this 

than  Anna,  the  filler  of  the  unfortu-  place  was  held  in  great  veneration  by 

nate  Dido,  her  confident  in  her  amour  the  old  Romans,  their  fucceflbrs  would, 

with  Aeneas,  and  a  perfon,  whom  by  no  means,  lole  the  benefit  of  that 

every  one,  who  reads  the  fourth  book  veneration  ;  but  chofc  rather,  to  direct 

of  Virgil,  muft  wifli  well  to.    After  it  to  another  object,  by  the  fame  kind 

the  tragical  end  of  her  fifter,  Iarba,  a  of  compofition,  as  they  have  changed 

Numidian  prince,    whofe  addrefies  the  defti  nation  of  the  Pantheum  at 

Dido  had  rejected,  took  Carthage,  and  Rome,  and  dedicated  the  fame  temple 

fent  poor  Anna  to  feek  her  fortune  :  to  all  the  faints,  which  their  predecef- 

The  firft  place  me  took  refuge  in,  was  fors  had  dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 


the  ifland  of  Malta,  where  Battus,  who 
was  then  king  of  the  place,  as  Ovid 
fays,  received  her  very  courteouHy  i 
but,  being  threatened  by  Pygmalion, 
her  implacable  brother,  he  was  foned 
to  difmifs  her.  She  then  went  to  Italy  •, 
and,  at  her  landing,  found  her  old 
friend  Aeneas,  who,  with  Achates, 
was,  then,  walking  by  the  lea  fide. 
They  were  both  much  furpriftd  at  tnis 
unexpected  meeting.  However,  Ae- 
neas, after  fome  aukward  excufes  for 
his  cruel  ufage  of  her  fifter,  takes  her 
home,  and  recommends  her  to  his  wife 
Lavinia :  But  (he,  growing  jealous  of 
her,  Anna  was,  again,  forced  to  fly ; 


And  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  fame 
reafon,  which  induced  them  to  erect 
a  chapel  upon  a  fpot  of  ground  con- 
fecratcd  by  the  old  Romans,  induced 
them,  alio,  to  coin  the  name  of  Pe- 
tronella,  in  order  to  approach  as  near 
to  the  others  in  the  name  of  the  perfon. 
to  be  worfhiped,  as  they  had  done  in 
the  place  where  that  worfhip  had  beer*, 
paid  :  And  the  rcafon,  that  convinces 
me  of  this  is,  becaufe  Santa  Petronella 
is  as  fictitious  a  perfon  as  her  prede- 
ceflbr,  Anna  Perenna  and  deferves  as 
much  to  be  unniched:  For,  if  the 
reader  will  trou*  le  himfelf  to  look  into 
her  life,  among  other  abfurdities,  he 


and,  in  her  flight,  the  river  Numicius  will  find,  that  (he  is  (aid,  without  any 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  made  the    authority  from  fcripture,  to  have  been 


partner  of  his  watery  bed.  After  this, 
(he  '  fays  to  thofe,  who  were  fent  in 
fearch  of  her, 

phcidifum  nympba  Nuntici, 
Anna  perennelaiens^  AnjiaPerennawror. 

But  Anna's  honors  do  not  end  here  : 


St.  Peter's  daughter,  and  to  have  died 
at  Rome  on  the  laft  of  May  in  the 
98th  year  of  (Thrift,  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian  ;  when  it  is  well  known  that 
Domitian  himfelf  died  in  the  96'*  year 
of  Chrift  v  and  that  \  Nerva,  his  fuc- 
ceflbr,  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  four 
For  fhc  has,  fince,  had  the  good  for-  months,  and  nine  days,  was  dead,  and 
tune  to  be  canonized  and  there  is,  at  1  Trajan,  his  adopted  fon,  had  fuc- 
this  inftant,  a  chapel  erected  to  her  ceeded  to  the  empire  before  the  laft? 
upon  the  fame  fpot  under  the  title  of   day  of  May  in  the  year  98. 

r  Faftor.  B.  iii.  f.  653.     s  Xipk.  in  Nerva,  p.  24a.     '  Pettv.  Ret.  Temp.  B.  v.  c.  4  and  7. 

gether 
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gether  with  the  Aborigines,  called  Latines,  from  the  king 
of  that  country :  And,  leaving  Lavinium,  they,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts,  built  a  larger  city, 
which  they  furrounded  with  a  wall,  and  called  it  Alba: 
From  whence  they  went,  and  built  many  other  cities  alfo, 
called  the  cities  of  the  ancient  Latines ;  of  which,  the  greateft 
part  are  inhabited,  even,  to  this  day.  Sixteen  generations 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  they  fent  out  a  colony  to  Pallantium, 
and  Saturnia,  where  the  Peloponnelians,  and  the  Arcadians 
were,  firft,  fettled,  and  where  there 'were  ftill  left  fome  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  people  ;  there  they  built,  and  incom- 
paffed  Pallantium  with  a  wall,  which  then,  firft,  received 
the  form  of  a  city:  This  city  they  called  Rome,  from 
Romulus,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  colony,  and  the  feven- 
teenth  in  defcent  from  Aeneas.  But,  concerning  the  arrival 
of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  fince  fome  hiftorians  have  been  ignorant 
of  it,  and  others  have  related  it  in  a  different  manner,  I 
ftiall  treat  with  accuracy,  and  make  ufe  of  the  hiftories  of 
thofe  writers,  both  Greek,  and  Roman,  who  are  moft  credited. 
This  is  the  account  given  of  him. 

XLVI.  Troy  being  taken  by  the  Greeks,  either  by  the 
ftrategem  of  the  wooden  horfe,  as  Homer  fings,  or,  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Antenoridae,  or,  by  any  other  means,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Trojans,  and  of  their  allies,  then  in  the 
city,  were  flain  in  their  beds :  For,  it  feems,  this  misfortune 
happened  to  them  in  the  night,  when  they  were  not  upon 
their  guard.  But  Aeneas,  and  his  Trojan  forces,  which  he 
had  brought  from  the  city  of  Dardanus,  and  Ophrynium,  to 

the 
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the  afllflanceof  the  Uienfes,  and,  as  many  others,  as  had  early 
notice  of  the  calamity,  while  the  Greeks  were  taking  the 
lower  town,  fled  together  to  the  ftrongeft  part  of  Pergamus, 
and  poflefled  themfelvcs  of  the  citadel,  which  was  fortified 
with  a  feparate  wall,  and,  in  which,  were  depofited  the  holy 
things  belonging  to  the  religion  of  their  country,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  money,  as  in  a  fafe  place,  and  kere, 
alfo,  was  the  flower  of  their  army  :  There  they  repulfed  the 
enemy,  who  were  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  into  the 
citadel;  and,  fallying  out,  privately,  through  the  narrow 
paflages,  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted,  they  fe- 
cured  the  retreat  of  thofe,  who  were  cfcaping  from  the  taking 
of  the  city :  The  number  of  whom  was  greater  than  That 
of  the  prifbners.    By  this  difpofition,  Aeneas  checked  the 
firfl  fury  of  the  enemy,  who  defigned  to  put  all  139  the  ci- 
tizens to  the  fword,  and  prevented  them  from  taking  the 
whole  city  by  ftorm.    But,  confidering  what  was,  reafon- 
ably,  to  be  expe&ed,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  pre- 
ferve  a  city,  the  greater!:  part  of  which  was,  already,  in  the 
poffeflion  of  the  enemy,  he  thought  of  this  expedient ;  which 
was,  to  abandon  the  citadel  to  them,  and  fave  the  people, 
the  holy  things  belonging  to  the  religion  of  their  country, 
and  all  the  effects  they  could  carry  away  with  them. 

*39-  OA)jv  Jiaxovxrxt&xi  w  sraAir.  lieve,  will  imagine  that,  by  iixx'wcc&ott 

Here  arsAif  is  taken  for  are*/!*/,  accord-  rr,t  sroAiy,  and  %<AoiKti'$ fyvat  to  «fw,  in 

ing  to  that  almoft  proverbial  expref-  the  next  fentence,  our  author  means 

fion,  ooAff,  «»<^tf,  x  T«yj.    And,  in  the  fame  thing.    The  former,  thcre- 

this  fenfe,  Sylburgius  has  rendered  fore,  plainly,  relates  to  the  deitru&ion 

this  paffagc,  which  le  Jay  has  thought  of  the  citizens,  and  the  latter  to  the 

fit  to  leave  out.    And  no  body,  I  be-  taking  of  the  city. 

Having 
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Having  thus  refolved,  he,  firft,  fent  out  the  children,  and  the 
women,  with  the  ,4°  old  men,  and  all  fuch,  whofe  condition 
required  much  time  to  make  their  efcape,  with  orders  to 
take  the  road,  that  leads  to  Ida,  while  the  Greeks,  intent 
on  taking  the  citadel,  would  never  think  of  purfuing  the 
people,  who  were  efcaping  out  of  the  city.  One  part  of  the 
forces  he  appointed  to  convoy  thofe  he  had  fent  away,  to 
the  end  that  their  flight  might  be  as  fecure,  and  as  little 
troublefome,  as  the  141  prefent  conjuncture  would  admit : 
Thefe  were  ordered  to  take  pofTeflion  of  the  ftrongeft  part 
of  mount  Ida:  With  the  reft,  who  were  the  choicer!:  men, 
he  (laid  upon  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  and,  while  the  enemy 
were  diverted  from  the  purfuit  by  aflaulting  the  walls,  he 
rendered  the  retreat  of  thofe  he  had,  before,  fent  out,  the 
lefs  difficult:  But  Neoptolemus,  with  his  men,  having 
gained  the  afcent  to  part  of  the  citadel,  and  all  the  Greeks 
fupporting  him,  he  abandoned  the  place;  and,  opening 
'**the  gates,  through  which  the  others  had  efcaped,  he 
marched  away  with  the  reft  in  good  order,  carrying  with 
him,  in  the  beft  chariots,  his  father,  and  the  gods  of  his 
country,  with  his  wife,  and  children,  and  fuch  other  perfons, 
and  1+3  things,  as  were  moft  valuable. 

<4<»  Stephens  finds  fault  with  x«7*-  in  all  good  authors,  that  I  think  it 

ynt*ts.    I  cannot,  indeed,  fay  that  I  needlefs  to  bring  any  authorities  to 

ever  met  with  the  word  before,  but  fupport  the  fenfe  1  have  given  to  it. 

xaftmym&nu*,  andx«7«}<ij(«(  are  common  M**  Tut  Pvy+i*t  trv**t.  It  was  not 

enough.  poffible  to  translate  this  poetical  ex- 

*4«-  E*  t»»  tteilttv.    I  can,  by  no  predion  literally.    And,  indeed,  all 

means,  approve  of  e  praefente  calami-  the  tranflators  liave  been  fo  modeft  as 

tatt  fugay  in  Sylburgius,  and  much  lefs,  not  to  attempt  it. 

of  1c  Jay's  leaving  out  thefe  words.  »«•  x^a.  See  the  71*  annotation. 
This  Greek  expreffion  is  fo  common 

XLVII. 
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XLVII.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Greeks  took  the  town 
by  ftorm ;  and,  being  intent  on  plunder,  gave  thofe, 
who  fled,  an  opportunity  of  efcaping  with  great  fecurity. 
Aeneas,  and  his  people,  overtook  their  companions  on  the 
road ;  and,  being,  now,  all  together,  they  pofted  themfelves 
on  the  ftrongeft  part  of  mount  Ida.  They  were  joined  not 
only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dardanus,  who,  feeing  a  great 
and  unufual  fire  break  out  at  Troy,  deferted  their  town,  and 
all  went  thither,  except  thofe,  who,  under  Elymus,  and 
Aegeftus,  having  prepared  fome  (hips,  had  left  it  before ; 
but,  alfo,  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ophrynium,  and  of  the 
other  Trojan  cities,  who  were  defirous  to  preferve  their  liberty: 
And,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  the  numbers  of  the  Trojan  forces, 
were,  very  much,  increafed.  Thofe,  who,  with  Aeneas, 
had,  thus,  efcaped  from  the  taking  of  the  city,  were,  during 
their  ftay  here,  in  hopes  of  returning  home,  as  foon  as  the 
enemy  mould  fail  away.  But  the  Greeks,  having  reduced 
to  flavery  the  144  inhabitants  both  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  demoliftied  the  ftrong  places,  were  pre- 
paring to  attack  thofe,  alfo,  who  were  pofted  on  the  moun- 
tains: But  the  Trojans,  fending  heralds  to  treat  of  a  peace, 
and  defiring  they  would  not  reduce  them  to  the  neceflity  of 
making  war,  they  called  a  council,  and  made  peace  with  them 
upon  the  following  terms :  That  Aeneas,  and  his  people 
mould  tranfport  themfelves  with  all  the  145  effects  they  had 

M4-  tij»  woAir.  Here,nflAifis,  again,  place.   I  cannot  fay  fo  much  of  their 

taken  for  wohDcu.  manner  of  tranflating  k»1x  ractcpofoyiets 

*4s*  T«  x&P&*'  AH  the  tranflators  in  the  next  fentence  \  which,  I  think, 

have  rendered  j^wl*  properly  in  this  they  have  mifplaced,  I  mean  the  Latin 

Vol.  I.  P  .  faved 
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faved  in  their  flight,  out  of  the  territory  of  Troy  within  a 
limited  time,  and  deliver  up  to  the  Greeks  the  places  of 
ftrength  :  And  that,  after  they  had  left  the  country  in  pur- 
suance of  thefe  terms,  the  Greeks  fhould  allow  them  a  fafe- 
condudt  by  fea,  and  land  throughout  all  their  dominions. 
Aeneas,  having  accepted  thefe  conditions,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  the  beft  the  prefent  conjuncture  would  admit  ofj 
fent  away  Afcanius,  his  eldeft  fon,  with  fbme  of  the  allies, 
the  greateft  part  of  whom  were  Phrygians,  to  the  146  Dafcy- 
litic  country,  in  which  lies  the  Afcanian  lake,  he  having 
been  invited  by  the  inhabitants  to  reign  over  them,  where 
he  ftaid  not  long :  For  147  Scamandrius,  and  the  other 
He&oridae,  who  had  been  difmifled  out  of  Greece  by 
Neoptolemus,  coming  to  him,  he  returned  to  Troy  in  order 
to  reftore  them  to  their  paternal  kingdom.  And  this  is  all 
the  account,  that  is  given  of  Afcanius.  As  for  Aeneas, 
after  his  fleet  was  ready,  he  imbarked  with  the  reft  of  his 

tranflators  only,  for  both  the  French  egakment  puijfants.  All  the  tranflators 

tranflators  have  left  out  thofe  words,  have  rendered  «  r«»  »vo»7«v,  in  the  next 

The  others  have  applied  *«!•  t«  o>i-  fentence,  in  the  fenfe  I  contend  for  in 

Xoyictt  to  *(t^«a«*s  when  they,  plainly,  the  141*  annotation, 
relate  to  *wix<n,  which  they,  imme-       M*1  A«<ntuA<7i}i»  yi,*.    1  This  country 

diately,  follow  v  and,  by  this  wrong  is  in  Bithynia,  as  is,  alfo,  the  Afcanian 

application  of  the  words,  they  have  lake,  near  to  which  flood  Nicaea,  the 

weakened  the  fenfe  at  lead,  and  dif-  capital  of  thofe  parts, 
jointed  the  period.    Le  Jay  has,  not       **7"  zKxi4.x»ifin(.    He  is,  more  ge- 

only,  left  out  thefe  words,  as  I  faid,  nerally,  known  by  the  name  of  Aftya- 

but  has  tranflatcd  the  reft  of  this  nax  i  but  Homer  fays  that  Hector, 

fentence  in  fo  cavalier  a  manner,  that  I  his  father,  gave  him  That  of  Scaman- 

cannot  forbear  tranferibing  his  words  drius  : 

fm  Us  Grecsde  leur  cojlc  faaltteroient  Tm  ^  r      ,  „.  ^ 

hfortie  fEnee,  et  lui  prcjleroient  mam-  ArvwwF'. 
forte  fur  terre  et  fur  mer  ou  Us  ejloient 

'  Strabo.  B.  »i.  p.  861.      •  II.  Z.  jr.  40^ 
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fons,  and  his  father,  taking  with  him  the  148  images  of 
his  gods ;  and,  crofling  the  Hellefpont,  failed  to  the  next 
peninfula,  which  lies  before  ,49Europia,  and  is  called  Pallene. 
This  country  was  150  inhabited  by  a  Thracian  people,  named 


I  have,  before,  obferved,  and  fhall, 
often,  have  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
Virgil,  and  our  author  followed  the 
fame  hiftorians  in  many  things  relating 
to  Aeneas  :  The  former  has  ufed  al- 
moft  the  fame  words  in  fpeaking  of 
this  imbarkation  of  his  hero, 

ftrtr  exul  in  ahum 
Cum feciis,  nattfttt,  ptnatibus,  tt  magnis  du't  \ 


I  am  furprifed  that  Dionyfius  made 
Aeneas  forget  his  wife,  particularly, 
as  he  had  told  us  before  that  he  carried 
her,  as  well  as  his  children,  and  his 
gods  out  of  Troy.  Virgil,  indeed, 
nad  a  very  good  reafon  to  difpofe  of 
Creufa  before  Aeneas  fet  fail,  becaufe 
fhe  would,  moft  certainly,  have  been 
a  very  inconvenient  perfon  both  in  his 
amour  with  Dido,  and  in  his  addreffes 
to  Lavinia. 

•49'  H  vftxtilat  fxtt  r»it  E«^«7riijf.  So 
this  word  mull  be  read  as  Voflius, 
quoted  by  Hudfon  upon  this  occafion, 
has,  plainly,  proved.  This  country,  he 
fays,  was  called  Europia  from  Euro- 
us,  a  town  of  Macedon,  mentioned 
y  many  geographers,  which  was  the 
capital  of  it.  The  peninfula,  called 
Pallene,  was,  at  the  time  our  author 
fpeaks  of,  inhabited  by  a  Thracian 
people,  calledThrufaeans,  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  Herodotus  means, 
when  he  fpeaks  of  a  country  lying  near 
the  Thermcan  gulph,  which  he  calls 

1  Acneid.  B.  iii.  }.  1 1. 


b 


Kfao-fl-aiif.  The  fame  author  fays  that 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  when  they  were 
failing  to  Greece,  made  the  promon- 
tory of  Pallene,  called  Canaltraeum, 
and  received  (hips,  and  men,  from  the 
cities  of  Pallene,  which,  he  fays,  was, 
formerly,  called,  "Phlegra.  Thefc 
cities  he  enumerates  :  Their  names 
are,  Potidaea,  Aphytis,  Neapolis, 
Aega,  Therambos,  Sciona,  Mendas, 
and  Sana.  Voflius  finds  fault  with  our 
author  for  ufing  fuch  cxprefuons,  up- 
on this  occafion,  as  might  induce  his 
readers  to  think  he  meant  rhe  Thra- 
cian Chcrfonefus  inftead  of  That  called 
Pallene.  But  Voflius  ought  to  have 
confidered  that  Dionyfius  lays  he  takes 
this  account  from  Hellanicus,  and  did 
not  allow  himfclf  to  alter  any  part  of 
his  relation.  So  that,  if  there  is  any 
word  in  it,  that  may  miflead  the  rea- 
der, and  there  is  but  one,  which  is 
tfyn»i  it  mud  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  Hellanicus,  and  not  to  T  hat  of  our 
author. 

'S°-  Eflw>f  J'  «#v  w  au7jr.  Thus  we 
muft  read  this  fentence,  with  the  Va- 
tican manufcript.  Aviv,  in  the  vulgar 
editions,  is  fcarce  fenfe  :  For,  it  it 
can  be  fuppofed  to  relate  to  Pallene, 
it  is  a  very  ftrange  way  of  fpeaking  to 
fay  dv%  «£t»  ifinf,  inlhrad  of  w  «^«» 
«w7>;».  But,  in  order,  to  enter  into  the 
accuracy  of  the  Vatican  manufcript, 
we  muft  confider  that  in  this 

place,  fignifics  to  inhabit,  in  which 

■In  Pol>h.  c.  123. 
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Crufaci,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Trojans,*  and  had 
a/lifted  them,  during  the  war,  with  greater  alacrity  than 
any  of  their  confederates. 

XLVIII.  This,  therefore,  is  the  moft  credible  account, 
concerning  the  flight  of  Aeneas,  which  is  taken  from  Hel- 
lanicus,  one  of  the  ancient  writers,  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
Trojan  affairs  :  There  are  different  accounts  given  of  the 
fame  things  by  fome  others  alfo,  which  I  look  upon  as  lefs 
probable  than  this.  But,  let  every  reader  judge  as  he  thinks 
proper.  Sophocles,  the  tragedy  writer,  in  his  drama,  called 
Laocoon,  reprefents  Aeneas,  juft  before  the  taking  of  the 
city,  removing  with  his  family  to  Ida,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  father  Anchifes,  who  remembered  the  injunc- 
tions of  Venus ;  and,  concluded  from  the  prodigies,  which 
had,  lately,  happened  to  the  Laocoontidae,  that  the  ruin  of 
the  city  was  not  far  off.  His  iambics,  which  are  fpoken  by 
another  perfon,  are  as  follows :  14  Now  Aeneas,  the  fon  of 
"  the  goddefs,  is  at  the  gates,  bearing  his  father  on  his 
"  fhouldcrs,  whofe  back,  ftruck  with  thunder,  diftills  on 
"  his  linen  garment :  He  carries  with  him,  's*  on  chariots, 

fenfc,  it  is  is  taken  by  the  bed  authors.  's1*  Kvk\h  <Ti  zrxcai  entlut  arxfiv^iav. 

E^wr,  oix«».  Hefychius.  And  this  ufeof  I  am  obliged  to  depart  from  ail  the 

the  word  the  Latin  writers  have  bor-  tranflators,  both  French  and  Latin, 

rowed  from  the  Greeks  ;  in  rendering  this  verfe.  And,  notwith- 

v7r,  *,  &m  la*  cum  Artm/Uh.  landing  my   great   veneration  for 

hta,       habcant Umina,  ul,  manager.*,,  Calaubon,  who  has  taken  great  pains 

Vtjligmui";  C)  corrc<3  it,  I  think  the  vcrfe,  as  it 

Hands  in  all  the  editions,  catries  with 

fays  Aeneas  in  Virgil,  juft  after  he  it  a  very  obvious  fenfe.    Ma.l  Cafau- 

landed  in  Italy.  bon  attended  a  littie  more  to  the  force 

w  Acncid.  B.  vii.     1 30. 
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"  all  his  family :  There  follow  a  multitude,  but,  not  fo 
"  many,  as  you  defire,  and  thofe  who  wifh  well  to  this 
"  Phrygian  colony."  But  151  Menecrates,  the  Xanthian, 
fays,  that  Aeneas  betrayed  the  city  to  the  Greeks,  from  his 
enmity  to  Alexander;  and  that,  upon  the  flrength  of  this 
merit,  he  was  allowed,  by  the  Greeks,  to  fave  his  family. 
His  account,  which  begins  from  the  funeral  of  Achilles,  is 
delivered  in  thefe  terms :  "  The  Greeks  were  opprefled 
"  with  grief,  and  thought  the  army  had  loft  its  head  : 

of  the  word  xv**«,  he  would  not  have  pourpre  reluit  de  la  lumiere  qui  Venvi- 

thought  it  neceflary  to  alter  it  to  xvxAoi,  ronnt.   This  has  not  the  leaft  pretence 

which  has  obliged  him,  alfo,  to  al-  to  a  tranflation,  and  may  be  applied 

ter  the  whole  ftruclure  of  the  verfe.  to  any  other  verfe  in  Sophocles,  as 

KwtAm  fignifies  to  carry  on  chariots,  well  as  to  this.  The  ignorance  we  are 

which  our  author  has,  himfelf,  ex-  in  concerning  the  pcrfon  in  this  drama, 

plained  by  telling  us  that  Sophocles  re-  who  fpeaks  thefe  verfes,  and  the  per- 

prefents  Aeneas  *»«<r«fwai£o^iv«ir :  And  fon,    to  whom  they  are  addreffed, 

thisisthefignificationHc(ych;us,whofe  makes  it  impollible  to  tranflatc  them 

authority  is  often  quoted  by  Cal'aubon,  with  any  tolerable  beauty  :  So  that,  k 

gives  to  the  word.    KvxAij<rof«r,  t$'  is  hoped  the  reader  will  content  him- 

«>«£«r  noAm/uip.    Neither  can  I  agree  felf  with  a  literal  verfion  of  them, 

with  x  Plutarch  in  reading  po7*  for  »s*«  Um^*\Kt  o   3«»6iof,  Kt?*\t*» 

»*7*,  becaufe  uo7<k,  which  lignifies  a  r^Sioc,  Hyiatwxot.    The  *  firft  of 

tent,  is  below  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  thefe  hiftorians  is  feldom  mentioned, 

Thistradition,  that Anchifes  was ftruck  and  all  we  know  of  him  is  that  he 

with  thunder,  is  followed  by  Virgil,  treated  of  the  affairs  of  Lycia.  The 

who  makes  him  lay  to  his  fon,  when  fecond  is  as  little  known.    *  Strabo 

he  was  prcOlng  his  father  to  accom-  fays  he  was  born  in  a  town  near  Cuma, 

pany  him  in  his  flight,  called  »l  r^yy,h<.    He  writ  of  the 

JaMpriJrm  iwifuj  dhvh,  tt  wutHhwmn  Trojan  affairs.    Hegenppus  is  more 

Dtmorar ;  rn  qua  me  ifrvum  pater,  at  que  bomimm  rtx     known  by  this  paflagC  of  OUr  author 

Fulminis  affiavit  vtntii,  et  comigit  igni  *.  than  by  any  thing  elfe  we  can  find 

concerning  him.    As  to  Hellanicus, 
I  cannot  conceive  what  le  Jay  could,    mentioned  a  little  before,  fee  the  c6:l1 
poflibly,  mean  by  tranflating  the  verfe  annotation, 
before  us  in  this  manner,  fa  role  de 

'  n,{,  o«.1.  ««.  kxx.      y  Acneid.  B.  iu  f.  647.      *  Voffius  de  Hill.  Grace.  B.  iiu  p.  « 8  - 
•B.»ii.p.  882.  v  3  ' 

"  How- 
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"  However,  they  folemnized  his  funeral,  and  made  war 
"  upon  all  the  country,  till  Ilium  was  taken  by  the 
"  treachery  of  Aeneas,  who  delivered  it  up  to  them.  For 
u  Aeneas,  being  difregarded  by  Alexander,  and  excluded 
"  from  the  honours  of  the  priefthood,  ruined  Priamus ; 
"  and,  having  done  this,  he  became  one  of  the  Greeks." 
Others  fay,  that  he  refided,  at  that  time,  at  the  fea  port, 
where  the  Trojan  mips  lay :  And  others,  that  he  had  been 
fent,  with  a  body  of  forces,  into  Phrygia  by  Priamus,  upon 
fome  military  expedition.  Some  give  a  more  fabulous  account 
of  his  departure.    But,  let  it  be,  as  every  one  thinks. 

XLIX.  What  happened  after  his  departure  creates  ftill  a 
greater  doubt  in  moft  people:  For,  fome,  after  they  have 
brought  him  as  far  as  Thrace,  fay  he  died  there :  Of  which 
number  are  Cephalo  Gergithius,  and  Hegefippus,  who  writ 
concerning  Pallene,  both  ancient  hiftorians,  and  of  great 
authority.  Others  convey  him,  from  Thrace,  to  Arcadia, 
and  fay  he  lived  in  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  and,  in  a 
place,  which,  though  in  the  midland  country,  yet,  by  reafon 
of  the  fens,  and  a  river,  is  called  NVtf,  an  ijland:  And, 
that  the  town,  called  153  Capyae,  was  built  by  Aeneas,  and 
the  Trojans,  and  took  its  name  from  Capys,  a  Trojan. 

153-  K«?rv«(.    This  town  is  called  many  paflages  in  Virgil,  that  Capys 

by  the  fame  name  in  b  Strabo,  who  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas  •, 

fays  that  it  was  reported  to  have  been  and  4  Virgil,  alio,  lays  that  Capua  in 

built  by  Aeneas,  and  called  Capuae,  Italy  received  its  name  from  him: 

from  Capys  and I  that  it  flood  near  &  c  .  ^  CampanaeducUururhl. 
Mantinea  in  Arcadia.    It  appears,  by 

fcB.  xiii.  p.  905.      «Acneid.  B.  x.  f.  145. 
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*54  Arirthus,  who  has  written  of  the  affairs  of  Arcadia, 
and,  others,  give  this  account.  Some  affirm,  that,  in- 
deed, he  came  hither ;  but  that  he  died  in  Italy,  and  not 
here,  as  many  relate,  particularly,  Agathyllus,  an  Arca- 
dian, the  poet,  who,  in  an  elegy,  "fays  thus  :  "  He  came 
"  into  Arcadia,  and,  in  Nefus,  married  his  two  daughters 
**  Codone,  and  Anthemone :  But  he  himfelf  haftened  to  the 
"  Hefperian  land,  where  he  begot  Romulus.**  The  arrival 
of  Aeneas,  and  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  is  attefted  by  all  the 
Romans,  and  confirmed  by  the  ceremonies,  obferved  by 
them,  both  in  their  facrifices,  and  feftivals ;  by  the  '**  Sibyl** 
books,  the  Pythian  oracles,  and  many  other  things ;  which 
none  ought  to  reject,  as  contrived  for  the  fake  of  embellifli- 
ment.  Many  monuments,  alfo,  evident  to  this  day,  are 
(ubfifting,  even  among  the  Greeks,  on  thofe  coafts,.  where 
they  landed,  and  among  thofe  people,  with  whom  they 

*54*  A(<£cf,  AyadvAAor.  Ariaethus,  no  other,  would  convince  us  that  the 

er  Arifthus  is  fcarce  known  but  by  Sibyl's  books  were  in  profe.    As  for 

this  paflage  of  Dionyfius ;  to  which,  Thofe  in  Greek   hexameter  verfe, 

alfo,  Agathyllus  is  obliged  for  the  which  have  been,  often,  quoted  by- 

little  we  know  of  him.  men  of  more  zeal  than  learning,  they 

'55-  £<CvAAi|{  ti  hoytee%  xai  x?"*!4*'  arc  now  known  to  be  pious  frauds : 

nv9i«c«.  d  Thucydides  makes  the  fame  For  the  author  of  them  differs  from, 

diftindtionbetweenprophecics  in  profe,  all  other  prophets,  not  only  in  fore- 

and  oracles  in  verfe,  when  he  fpeaks  telling  things,  that  are  paft,  but,  alfo,. 

of  the  ominous  Ggns,  that  ufhered  in  in  being,  per ledtly, free  from  obfeurity. 

the  Peloponncfian  war-,   »«aa«  p*  The  great  Scaliger  never  mentions  him 

K»Um  tAvytlo,  vsAAs  A  x^lM^0>0'*!)ow :  without  giving  him  this,  or  the  like 

Upon  which,  the  Greek  fcholiaft,  very  appellation,  pftudofibyllinus  bariolus. 

properly,  obftrves,  Aoyi*  tn  t«  wxem  As  for  the  Pythian  oracles,  it  is  well 

t*  9**  xvytynt*  x43*hay*Jw  xt**l**1  known  they  were  delivered  in  verfe, 

it  tlwtt  tfjful^mf  Ktyotlctiy  i^<po(k^i»«k  at  leaft,  as  long  as  they  were  in  credit 

tw  ktynlmn  This  reafon,  if  there  was  enough  to  maintain  a  poet. 

*  B.  ii.  c.  8. 
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(kid,  when  ftorms,  or  contrary  winds  detained  them  in 
their  harbours:  In  mentioning  which,  though  they  are 
many,  I  mall  be  as  fhort  as  poflible.  They,  firft,  went  to 
Thrace,  and  landed  on  the  peninfula,  called  136  Pallene : 
It  was  inhabited,  as  I  have  faid,  by  Barbarians,  named 
Crufaei,  where  they  found  a  fafe  retreat.  There  they  ftaid 
the  winter  feafon,  and  built  a  temple  to  Venus  upon  one 
of  the  promontories,  and  alfo  a  city,  called  157  Aenea,  where 
they  left  all  thofe,  who,  from  fatigue,  were  not  able  to 
bear  the  fea,  or  chofe  to  remain  there,  as  in  a  country 
they  were,  for  the  future,  to  look  upon  as  their  own. 
This  city  fubfifted  to  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
under  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander;  but  was  deftroyed  in  the 
reign  of  Caffander,  when  ,jS  ThcfTalonica  was  building : 
And  the  inhabitants  of  Aenea,  with  many  others,  removed 
to  the  new-built  city. 

L.  From  Pallene,  the  Trojans  failed  to  Delos,  Anius 
being,  then,  king  of  that  ifland :  Here  many  monuments 

»s«-  n«xx»:»»f.  M.  *  *  *  fays,  in  his  called  by  e  Livy,  in  one  place,  Aeniay 

note  upon  this  paffage,  that  this  penin-  and,  in  another,  Aenea-,  where, '  he  fays, 

fula  was  in  Macedon,  and,  entirely,  an  annual  facrifice  was  performed  to 

different  from  That  of  Thrace  called,  Aeneas,  the  founder  of  it. 
alfo,  Pallene  ;  but  that  is  a  miftake  ;       '5s-  Qtrsetxont.fi.  R  Strabo  fays,  alfo, 

this  is  the  fame  peninfula,   which,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Aenea,  and  of 

formerly,  belonged  to  the  Thracians,  the  neighbouring  villages,  were  re- 

and,  afterwards,  to  the  Macedonians,  moved  to  Theffalonica  by  Caffander, 

That  gentleman  did  not,  I  believe,  who  gave  to  his  new-built  city  the 

obfervc  that  our  author,  before,  gave  a  name  of  his  wife  :  She  was  daughter 

fummary  account  of  Acneas's  voyage,  to  Philip,  and  filler  to  Alexander  the 

and  now  enters  into  a  detail  of  it.  great.    This  town  is,  now,  called 

*st  n«Ai»  A»»«*».    This  town  is  Saloniki. 

•B.  xlhr.c.  10.      'B.  xJ.  c.4.        sEpit.  ofStrabo.B.vii.p.  51. 
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of  the  arrival  of  Aeneas,  and  the  Trojans,  were  to  be  feen, 
while  this  ifland  was  inhabited,  and  '"flouriflied.  Then, 
being  arrived  at  Cythera,  another  ifland,  lying  off  Pclopon- 
nefus,  they  built  a  temple  there  to  Venus.  While  they  were  on 
their  voyage  from  ,6°  Cythera,  and  not  far  from  Peloponnefus, 
one  of  Aeneas's  companions,  by  name,  Cinaethus,  died, 
whom  they  buried  upon  one  of  the  promontories,  which, 
from  him,  is,  to  this  day,  called  16 1  Cinaethion.  And,  hav- 
ing renewed  their  affinity  with  the  Arcadians,  concerning 
which  I  (hall  treat  afterwards,  and  ftaid  a  fliort  time  in  thefe 
places,  where  they  left  fome  of  their  people,  they  came  to 
,61  Zacynthus.  The  Zacynthii,  alfo,  received  them  in  a 
friendly  manner  on  account  of  their  confanguinity  (For 
Dardanus,  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  Electra,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas,  had,  as  they  fay,  by  Battea,  two  fons,  Zacynthus, 

,S9>  H»9«.    Portus,  and  Sylburgius  high-priefts  fhould  be  kings,  but  that 

have,  very  juftly,  obferved  that  «jv«c«,  kings  fhould  be  high-priefts,  that  is, 

or  on  is  wanting  before  «»$«  to  com-  the  heads  of  their  churches.  The 

plete  the  fenfe.    The  reader  will  re-  ifland  of  Delos  is  fo  much  celebrated 

member  that h  Virgil,  alfo,  carries  Ac-  both  by  the  poets,  and  hiilorians  of  old, 

neas  to  Delos,  where  Anius,  then,  and  of  fo  little  confequence  now,  that 

reigned,  both  thefe  are  reafons  for  me  to  fay 

JUx  Anius,  nx  idtm  hominum  Photbiqutfactrd*}.  "<>  mot"e  of  it  than  that  the  modern 

Greeks,  in  their  half  Barbarous  lan- 

This,  I  imagine,  Virgil  defigned  as  a  guage,  call  it  'Sdilous. 

compliment  to  his  patron  Auguftus,  KuS^*.    This  ifland  is,  now, 

who,  like  Julius  Caefar,  was  pontifex  called  Cerigo. 

maximus,  a  dignity,  which  all  his  fuc-  •««•  Kj»«j««o».   fcStrabo,  alfo,  men - 

ceflbrs  injoyed  till  1  Gratian  was  fo  tions  this  place  as  lying  near  Taenaron, 

very  wife  as  not  to  accept  it,  which  a  promontory  of  Laconia. 

many  emperors  have  flnce  had  fuffi-  E-f  ZmmnUv.  This  ifland  is  now 

cient  caufe  to  lament.    It  was,  no  called  Zanfe. 

doubt,  a  very  wife  inftitution,  not  that 

*  Aencid.  B.  iii.  f.  80.      'Zczimus,  B.  iv.  p.  , J0.  Edit,  of  Oxf.      *  B.  vol  p.  s  j t. 

Vol.  I.  and 
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and  Erichthonius ;  of  whom  one  was  the  anceftor  of  Aeneas, 
and  Zacynthus  the  founder  of  the  ifland)  In  memory, 
therefore,  of  this  confanguinity,  and  by  reafon  of  the  kind- 
nefs  of  the  inhabitants,  they  ftaid  here  fome  time ;  and, 
being,  alfo,  detained  by  ftormy  weather,  they  offered  up  a 
facrifice  to  Venus,  in  a  temple,  built  by  themfelves  ;  which, 
to  this  day,  the  Zacynthii  perform  in  common,  and,  alfo, 
celebrate  games,  confuting,  among  other  exercifes,  of  a 
courfe  to  be  run  by  young  men,  in  which,  he,  who  comes 
firft  to  the  temple,  gains  the  prize :  This  is  called  the  courfe 
of  Aeneas,  and  Venus,  and  flatues  are  erected  there  to  both 
of  them.  From  thence,  ,6j  (landing  out  to  fea,  they  came 
to  Leucas,  the  place  being,  yet,  in  the  pofleflion  of  the 
Acarnanes.  Here,  alfo,  they  built  a  temple  to  Venus,  which 
ftands  in  the  little  ifland,  that  lies  between  Diory&us,  and 
the  city:  It  is  called  the  temple  of  the  Aenean  Venus. 
From  thence,  they  failed  to  ,6+  Actium,  their  fleet  lying  at 

16 J*  F.k«0i»  it  wtXetyiet  arui^tfjuivai  rat  to  the  eaft :  They  chofe  the  latter;  and 

w\vt.  This  fentence  is,  fadly,  tranflated  this  is,  what  our  author  calls,  very 

by  M.  *  *  •.  Be  la  ayant  leve  Pancre  Us  properly,  *t  a«^io<  va«(.  In  this  fenfe, 

frirent  terre  a  Leueade.    I  do  imagine  the  word  is  ufed  by 1  Thucydides,  who, 

that  Aeneas,  and  his  people,  could  fpeaking  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fqua- 

fcarce  have  failed,  if  they  had  not  dron,  that  failed  from  the  cape  Malea 

weighed  anchor  •,  but,  what  becomes  to  attack  Me!os,  fays,  vKtvcxt  k»  mi 

of  v*\»yw?  They  were  to  fail  from  M«A»«f  w«a*>i«i,  which  Hobbes 

Zante  to  the  ifland  of  Leucadia,  now  has,  with  his  ufual  accuracy,  tranflated 

called,  Santa  Maura,  and  had  their  in  the  following  manner,  Theft  galls ts 

choice  either  to  fteer  their  courfe  be-  holding  their  courfe  from  Malta  through 

tween  Cephalenia,  now  called,  Cefa-  the  main  fea. 

IcgtMy  and  the  continent,  where  the  ,6+*  AitW  This  town  is  now  called 

itreight  is  full  of  little  i  lands  •,  or  to  Figolo,  and  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the 

ftandout  to  fea,  and  leave  Cephalenia  Ambractan  gulph,  known,  now,  by 

'B.  viii.  c.  39, 

anchor 
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anchor  off  a  promontory  of  the  Ambracian  bay.  After  that, 
they  came  to  Ambracia,  of  which  city  ,6s  Ambrax,  was, 
then,  king :  He  was  the  fon  of  Dexamenus,  the  fon  of 
Hercules  :  And  monuments  of  their  arrival  are  left  in  both 
places;  at  A&ium,  the  temple  of  the  Aenean  Venus,  and, 
near  to  it,  That  of  the  great  gods;  both  which  remain  to 
this  day;  and,  in  Ambracia,  a  temple  of  the  fame  goddefs, 
and  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Aeneas,  near  the 
little  theatre,  in  which  there  is  a  fmall  ancient  ftatue,  (kid 
to  be  of  Aeneas,  that  was  honoured  with  facrifices  by  the 
pricfteffes,  called  by  them,  ApQixoXot. 

LI.  From  Ambracia,  Anchifes  with  the  fleet,  (ailing  near 
the  fhore,  came  to  166  Buthrotum,  a  fea-port  of  Epirus. 

the  name  otgolfo  de  Larta.  Oppofite  of  feveral  iflands  lying  near  the  con- 
to  A&ium,  Auguftus  built  a  town,  tinent,  particularly,  Ithaca,  which  had 
which  he  called  Nicopolis,  in  memory  produced  Ulyfles,  that  formidable  e- 
of  the  fignal  viftory  he  obtained  off  nemy  to  the  Trojans,  he  arrives  at 
that  place,  by  the  conduct  of  Agrippa,  Buthrotum,  now,  Butrinto  -t  where  he 
againft  his  infatuated  rival,  Marc  An-  finds  Helenus  in  poffeflion  of  the  king- 
tony.  Ambracia  retains  its  old  name  dom  of  Epirus.  But  Virgil  defcribes 
with  a  fmall  variation,  being,  now,  this  voyage  of  Aeneas  fo  much  better 
called  Ambrakia.  than  I  can,  that  I  (hall  lay  it  before  the 

**s-  ApCf«£  o  Af£«Mivtf  t*  Hf«jtA«f.  reader  in  his  own  words  m: 

I  find,  by  a  note  in  Hudfon,  that  Pal-  Jam  medh  apparet fluau  ntmorofa  Zacjntbos 


jnerius,  after  taking  great  pains  to  find  Dulitbiumque.Samtqu.ttNeritos  ardua  fait 

out  all  the  fon*  of  Hercules,  fays  there  Efuginutf(9puh,  Jthacae  Uirtia  regL 

1S  no  fuch  man  as  Dexamenus  among  Et  Urram  ahricem /aevi  extcramur  * 

them  j  for  which  reafon,  he  is  of  opi-  M,x  et  Leueatac  nimb,fa  cacumim,  m  ' 

nion,  that  this  Dexamenus  is  the  per-  Et  ftrmidatut  w,  aperitur  AptlU. 
fon,  who  was  fo  much  celebrated  for  e 

his  magnificent  entertainment  of  Her-  ■  Litoraque  Epiri  legimus,  pertuque  fubimus 

cules.  Cbaonie,  et  ctlfam  Butbreti  afiendimut  urbem. 

,M*  B«4e«7o».     Aeneas,   in  Virgil,  Hie  incredibilis  rtrum  fama  ecatpat  aurts% 

purfues  the  fame  COUrfe  •,  and,  having  Priamidem  Htltnum  Graiat  regnareptr  urbej, 

failed  Within  fight  of  Zacynthus,  and  QmjugU  Aeacidae Pyrrbi  fceptrifque  potitum. 

■  Aendd.  B.  Hi.  f.  270.       » }.  291. 

0.2  But 
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But  Aeneas,  with  the  ableft  men  of  the  army,  in  two  days, 
marched  to  Dodona,  to  confult  the  oracle :  There  they 
found  the  Trojans,  who  had  come  thither  with  Helenus : 
And,  having  received  anfwers  concerning  their  colony,  and, 
among  other  Trojan  offerings,  dedicated  to  the  god  brazen 
cups  (fome  of  which  are  ftill  extant,  and,  by  their  infcrip- 
tions,  which  are  very  ancient,  mew  by  whom  they  were 
given)  they  joined  their  fleet,  after  a  march  of  about  four 
days.    The  arrival  of  the  Trojans  at  Buthrotum  is  made 
manifeft  by  a  hill,  called  Troy,   where  they,  formerly, 
incamped.    From  Buthrotum,  they  failed  clofe  to  the 
more,  and  came  to  a  haven,  which  was,  then,  called  the 
haven  of  Anchifes,  but,  now,  its  name  is  more  167  obfcure ; 
where  alfo,  they  built  a  temple  to  Venus  y  and,  then,  croffed 
the  Ionian  fea,  having  for  guides  in  theirnavigation,  fome, 
who  accompanied  them  of  their  own  accord,  and  took 
with  them  Patron,  the  Thurian,  and  his  men.  The  greateft 
part  of  whom,  after  the  army  was,  fafely,  arrived  in  Italy, 
returned  home :  But  Patron,  with  fome  of  his  friends,  being 
prevailed  on  by  Aeneas  to  ingage  in  the  colony,  ftaid  with 

The  oracle  of  Dodona  is  much  cele-  name  of  which,  our  author  fays,  was 
brated  by  the  poets,  and  hiftorians  in  become  obfcure,  was  not  Caffiope  but 
all  ages  /and,  foTthat  reafon,  it  will  be  Ancbefmus ;  which  he  confirms  by  a 
a  lafting  monument  both  of  the  kna-  paffagc  in  one  or  •  Cicero  s  letters  to 
very  of  the  pricfts,  and  the  folly  of  Atticus,  where  he  fays,  Brmdufiumve- 
th  Deoole  nmus  yu-kal-  ufi  tm  fdtcttate 

>67VN„,  h  ,„<p,*f„  ■xo.Wo.u.™*.    vavigandi   ha  belle  nobis  fiavit  ab  Epitv 
Cafaubon  has,  with  great  learning,  and    lenijjimus  Anibejmtes. 
fjgacity,  (hewn  that  this  haven,  the 

•  B.vii.Epift.2. 

them. 
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them.  Thefe,  according  to  fome,  inhabited  168  Alontium, 
a  town  of  Sicily.  In  memory  of  this  kindnefs,  the  Romans, 
afterwards,  beftowed  Lcucas,  and  ,6'  Ana&orium  upon  the 
Acarnanes,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Corinthians ; 
and  the  former  defiring  to  reinftate  the  170  Oeniadae,  they 
gave  them  leave  to  do  it,  and,  alfo,  to  enjoy  the  produce  of 
the  iflands,  called  the  ,7'  Echinades,  in  common  with  the 
Aetoli.  But,  to  return  to  Aeneas :  His  people  did  not 
all  go  amore  at  the  fame  part  of  Italy,  but  moft  of  them 
landed  at  the  ,7*  cape  Iapygia,  which  was,  then,  called  the 

i6t.     A\e»7i«.    This  town  {lands  This  fervice  Hercules  did  to  the  coun- 

on  the  north  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  try  in  favor  of  Oeneus,  who  was  king 

the  fea,  near  the  river  Chydas,  and  is  of  it ;  and  whofe  daughter  Dei'anira 

now  called  Alontio.    '  Cicero  accufes  he  had  married.    From  Oeneus,  the 

Verres  of  having  robbed  the  inhabi-  people  were  called  Oeniadae. 

tants  of  all  their  wrought  plate.  Kx»***t-  Thefe  are  fmall  iflands 

t69-  AraxJofio*.    *  This  town  ftands  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous. 

near  to  the  Ambracian  gulph,  not  far  *  Pliny  makes  them  nine.    '  Thucy- 

from  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Actium.  dides,  and,  after  him,  "  Strabo  were  of 

It  is,  now,  called  Vonizza.  opinion  that  thefe  iflands  would,  one 

»7«"  o>uxS»(.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  day,  be  joined  to  the  continent  by  the 

riverAchelous,  lay  a  country,  that  was  mud,  continually,  brought  down  by 

called,  as  '  Strabo  fays,  Paracbeloitis,  the  Achelous,  which,  the  former  fays, 

by  its  being  often  overflowed  by  that  is  a  large,  and  turbid  river.    It  is  faid 

river    which  confounded  the  bounda-  that  this  has  happened  to  all  thefe 

rics  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  A-  iflands,  but  three,  which  are,  nowy 

carnanes,  and  their  neighbours,  the  called,  Curfolari,  or  Cuzzolari. 

Aetolians ;  and  this  produced  frequent  A«fa»  Urrvyta*.  Thus  Cafaubon 

wars  between  thole  two  nations.  It  is  reads  it  inftead  of  a*e«»l«;rvjr«<*c,  which 

faid  that  Hercules,  by  raifing  banks,  he,  very  properly,  lupports  by  the  au- 

put  a  ftop  to  this  inundation  of  the  thority  of  *  Thucydides,  who  calls 

river,  and  introduced  plenty  into  a  this  promontory  by  that  name.  I  find, 

country,  that,  before,  was,  generally,  alfo,  that  "Strabo  calls  it I«irvj,i*. 

covered  with  water  ;  which  gave  oc-  It  is,  now,  called,  Capo  di  S,  Maria  di 

cafion  to  the  fable  of  Amalthea's  horn.  Leuca. 

p  Fourth  Oration  againft  Verro.  1  Strabo,  B.  x.  p.  6gi .  '  B.  x.  p.  703.  •  B.  iv.  c.  1 1 . 
•  B.  ii.  c.  10a.      "  B.  x.  p.  703.      *  B.  vi.  c.  44.      «  B.  u.  p.  1 85. 

Salcntine 
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171  Salentinc  cape  :  The  reft  difembarked  at  a  place,  called 
174  Minervium,  where  Aeneas  himfelf  landed  in  Italy.  This 
is  a  promontory,  that  forms  a  harbour  in  the  fummer,  which, 
from  that  time,  is  called  the  haven  of  Venus :  After  this, 
they  failed  along  the  fhore  to  the  ftreight,  having  Italy  on 
one  hand,  and  left  in  thefe  places,  alfo,  fome  traces  of  their 
arrival  ;  among  others,  a  brazen  patera  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  on  which  is  inferibed,  in  ancient  characters,  the  name 
of  Aeneas,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  goddefs. 

LII.  When  they  came  near  Sicily,  whether  they  had  any 
defign  of  landing  there,  or  were  forced  from  their  courfe  by 
tempefts,  which  are  common  in  thefe  feas,  they  difimbarked 
at  that  part  of  the  ifland,  which  is  called  *75  Drepana  :  Here, 

H  t<Ti  Z*Mv7iMf  tKtytlo.  We  are  baeum  :  It  is  now  called  « Trapani. 

obliged  to  the  Vatican  manufcript  for  This  town  ftands  in  a  peninfula,  the 

this  correction.    The  fouth  weft  part  fouth  fide  of  which  forms  a  fine  port, 

of  this  peninfula  was  inhabited  by  the  Drepanum  received  its  name  from  its 

Salentini,   whofe  territories  7  Strabo  figure,   which,    being  curved,  was 

fays,  included  the  promontory  Iapygia.  thought  to  refcmble  a  fithe,  in  Greek, 

For  which  rcafon,  it  is  called  by1  Pliny  «ff.T«»o, ;  which  figure  gave  name, 

Salentinum  promontorium.  alfo,  to  Meflana,  another  city  in  Sicily, 

'74-  A0nr«<or.  This  temple  of  Mi-  which  was  called  Zancle,  from  {«yx\it 

nerva  is  mentioned  by  many  ancient  another  Greek  word  for  a  fithe.  In 

authors.    It  flood  to  the  north  of  the  Drepanum,  Aeneas,  as 4  Virgil  fays, 

*  cape  Iapygia,  and  was  called  by  the  lofes  his  father  Anchills,  and,  for  this 

Romans,  C  'ijlrum  Afinervaty  At  a  Mi-  reafbn  he  calls  it,  a  melancholy  cooji  • 

nervaetzrAMinervium^ndynov/yCaftro.  7>«w  —        .  i,  _  in  ' 

Here,  alfo,  Aeneas  lands  in b  Virgil  j  Mcipit. 

tortufque  fate/tit 

Jam  propter,  umpluiKqtu  affartt  in  ant  Mmtrvat:  Here,  alfo,  he  finds  his  countryman 

Vda  Uguntfodi,  *tfn>rai  ad Jhmrn  fluent.  Acelles,  called,  by  the  hiftorians,  Ae- 

«  ,    ,    ,  geftus  i  and  here  was  the  coaft,  where 

r  A  t0Wfn  °?  thc  [olith    his  brother  Eryx  had  reigned, 

well  part  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  Lily-  '  6 

7  B  vi.  p.  4?  j.  «B.  iii.c.  13.  'Cluvcr,  Ital.  Antiq.  B.  iv.  p.  1240 

fc  Acncid.  B.  ui.     jjo.      «  Cluver,  Sicil.  Antiq.  B.  ii.  p.  336.      *  Aeneid.  B.  xii.  707. 

they 
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they  found  the  Trojans,  who,  with  Elymus,  and  Aegeftus, 
had  left  Troy  before  them  ;  and  who,  being  176  favoured 
both  by  fortune,  and  the  winds,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  not 
over  burthened  with  baggage,  had  a  quick  paflage  to 
Sicily,  and  were  fettled  near  the  river  177  Crimefus,  in  the 
country  of  the  Sicahi,  who,  out  of  friendmip,  had  beftowed 
the  land  upon  them  by  reafon  of  their  relation  to  Aegeftus, 
who  had  been  born,  and  bred  in  Sicily  by  the  following 
accident :  One  of  his  anceftors,  a  man  of  diftinc"tion,  and 
of  Trojan  extraction,  being  upon  ill  terms  with  Laomedon, 
the  king,  fazed  him  for  fome  reafon,  and  put  him  to  death,, 
and,  with  him,  all  his  male  children,  left  he  mould  fufTer 
fome  mifchief  from  them ;  but,  thinking  it  unbecoming: 
him  to  put  his  daughters  to  death,  as  they  were  yet  virgins, 

I7<-  O/  tv£»k  ti  ><xf  trvi\i[**lot  vf  it;  x«-  language,  is  applicable  to  both  in  a 

Cop«>o«.  I  cannot  peifuade  myfelf  that  figurative  fenfe  :  But         when  ap» 

our  author  defigncd       as  an  epithet  plied  to  fortune,  is  in  the  figurative  } 

both  for  tv^ik,  ami  wuvjaWW,  though  I  and,  when  to  the  wind, in  a  literal  fenle. 

find  the  Latin  tranfl3tors  have  applied  But  this  epigrammatic  way  of  writing, 

it  to  both  ■,  and  fo  would  Ovid,  no  is  much  below  the  dignity  of  hiftory, 

doubt,  if  he  had  t  ran  dated  it,  as  any  and  no  author  defpifes  it  more  than 

©ne  may  guefs,by  the  following  diftich,  Dionyfius.  The  only  difficulty  is,  that 

which,  is,  pretty  much,  in  the  fame  rv^i,  without  this  epithet,  may  be 

tafte,  and  which  I  have  heard  much  thought  too  general,  and  not  tofignify 

admired  :  good  fortune :  But  this  difficulty  will 

_     .  ,        ,  ,  be  removed,  if  we  confidcr  the  word,. 

Xri',ir^:  -  «P««d  by  HdjdA*  T.x„ 

This  is  the  language  of  a  witty  poet,       «7r  Hyp*™.   This  river,  is,  fome- 

aot  of  a  lovefick  gi  l,  who  would  have  times,  called  Kfijuwor,  and,  by  f  Plu- 

exprefled  h  rfelf  with  lefs  wic,  and  tarch,  YL^^cok :  It  falls  into  the  fea 

more  paflion.    If  1  have  applied  the  not  far  from  Lilybaeum,  on  the  fouth 

word  favoured  both  to  fortune,  and  the  weft  coaft  of  Sicily,  and  is,  now,  called" 

winds,  it  is  becaufe  favourable,  in  our  Bettici. 

•  Phyll.  to  Demoph.  f.  a5.      *  Life  of  Tim«L 

and 
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and  unfafe  to  fufFer  them  to  marry  any  of  the  Trojans,  he 
delivered  them  to  fome  merchants,  with  orders  to  carry 
them  to  the  moll  diftant  country :  They  were  attended  in 
their  voyage  by  a  noble  youth,  who  was  in  love  with  one 
of  the  two  virgins,  whom  he  married  as  foon  as  me  arrived 
in  Sicily  ;  and,  during  their  ftay  among  the  Siceli,  they  had 
a  fon,  whofe  name  was  Aegeftus ;  and  who,  having  learned 
the  manners,  and  language  of  the  inhabitants,  after  the  death 
of  his  parents,  Priamus  being,  then,  king  of  Troy,  obtained 
leave  to  return  home ;  and,  having  aflifted  him  in  the  war 
with  the  Greeks, 178  while  thefe  were  employed  in  taking  the 
city,  he  failed  back  again  to  Sicily,  being  accompanied,  in 
his  flight,  by  Elymus,  with  the  three  fhips,  which  Achilles 
had  with  him,  when  he  plundered  the  Trojan  cities,  and 
which,  by  their  ftriking  upon  fome  hidden  rocks,  he  liad 
loft.  Aeneas,  finding  thefe  men  here,  mewed  them  great 
kindnefs,  and  built  two  cities  for  them,  called  179  Aegefla, 

M*«  A\$ntftttn<  rut  votawf.   I  chink  perpetual  alliance,  and  friendfhip,  bur, 

la  ville  etant  fur  U  point  d'etre  pr\fey  in  alfo,  by  confanguinity.    This  town 

M.  ***,  does  not  exprefs  the  author's  flood  near  the  river  Simois,  after  it 

fenfe ;  and  fubmit  it  to  him,  whether  had  been  joined  by  the  Scamander, 

pendant  qu'on  prenoit  la  ville  would  not  both  Trojan  names,  and  the  ruins  of 

be  a  clofcr  tranQation  of  it  in  his  lan-  its  fea  port  are  ftill  to  be  fcen  at  a 

guage.  place  which  b  Cluver  fays  is,  now, 

»»■  Aiyffa»x«i  Eaw/mi.  The  fir  ft  of  called  Cajlel  a  mare.    This  place  lies 

thefe  towns  was,  afterwards,  called  on  the  fouth  weft  coaft  of  Sicily.  But 

Segefta,  by  the  Romans,  and  looked  this  great  geographer,  very  unjuftly, 

upon  by  them  to  have  been  founded  cenfures  s  Virgil  for  making  Ilioneus 

*by  Aeneas.    *  Cicero  fays  the  inhabi-  fay  to  Dido, 
tants  could  prove  this :  For  which 

^eafon,  they  cftcemed  themfelves  as  A        -  f"  *  TT*"^ 

united  to  the  Romans,  not  only,  by  a  ***** Tryw,9qut  aJ*V" clanu 

m  Againft  Vcrrcs,  fourth  oration-      >  Sic.  Antiq.  p.  265.       •  Aeneid.  B.  i.  f.  549. 

.  and 
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and  Eryx,  where  he  left  fome  part  of  his  army ;  which,  I 
imagine,  he  did  by  choice,  to  the  end  that  thofe,  who  were 
tired  with  fatigue,  or,  otherwife,  diiliking  the  fea,  might  in- 
joy  reft,  and  a  fafe  retreat :  But  fome  write,  that  the  lofs  of 
part  of  his  fleet,  which  was  burnt  by  fome  of  the  women, 
who  were  diflatisfied  with  wandering,  obliged  him  to  leave 
thofe  behind,  who  belonged  to  the  (hips,  that  were  burnt ; 


before  Aeneas  had  ever  been  in  that  Ei       exeelfi  mh-atu  vertUe  > 
ifland  :  For,  fays  he,  the  poet  brings  Ai-ventum  foaajquc  rota,  9«wnt  Aejht,  . 
him  thither  alter  the  death  of  Dido.  k  Grafatw  reduces 
From  whence,  he  concludes  that  Vir- 
gil, very  much,  forgot  himfclf,  when  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Aeneas  had 
be  fpokc  of  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  at  been  in  Sicily  before  he  went  to  Car- 
Drcpanum  in  Sicily.    But,  ifCluver  thage,  and  faw  Dido.    While  he  was 
had  confidered  the  feries  of  Virgil's  there  the  fecond  time,  he  built  Aegefta; 
narration  with  a  little  more  attention,  and,  having  left  the  women  there,  and 
he  would  not  have  paffed  this  cenfure  thofe  of  his  people,  who  were  not  ani- 
on him.   Aeneas  lands  at  Drepanum,  bitious  of  a  great  name,  he  failed  to 
where  he  lofes  his  father  •,  from  thence,  Italy  with  the  reft,  who  were  few  in 
he  fets  fail  for  Italy ;   but  is  driven,  number,  but  eager  for  action 1  j 
by  a  tempeft,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  ,  .,      ,.            .  , 
near  Carthage :  And  *  \  irgd  begins  ^  M         W/  ^ 


his  narration  with  his  hero's  failing  ltftranjlra 
from  Sicily.  .  Exipti  J„umtr0i  ftjb<U,  vMJa  virtu, 


Fix  e  confptilu  Siatlat  ttllurh  in  altum  r  ,  ,         .    .        v.  .. 

jr,  Every  reader,  who  admires  Virgil, 

will  cxcule  this  digreflion  in  juftihca- 

Ilioneus,  therefore,  very  properly,  men-  tion  of  him.    Concerning  the  other 

tions  Sicily,  and  Aceftes  in  his  fpeech  town,  called,  E^a,  by  our  author, 

to  Dido :  And  it  muft  be  fuppofed  Cluver,  very  juftly,  contends  that  we 

that  Aeneas,  during  his  firft  ftay  in  /hould  read  f.{uk«,  which  he  fupports 

Sicily,   had  feen  Aceftes;  becaufe,  by  the  authority  of m  Thucydides,  who 

when  he  came  to  that  coaft  the  fecond  f.iys  that  E«o£  and  Eytfa.  were  two 

time,  Virgil  makes  Aceftes  furprifed  cities  belonging  to  the  Elymi.  Here 

at  the  arrival  of  his  allies,  who,  he  Cluver  fights  with  the  arms  of  geogra- 

imagined,  were  in  Italy,  and  1  con-  phy,  in  which  he  was  better  excrciicd 

gratulating  them  on  their  return,  then  in  Thofe  of  criticifm. 

*  Aeneid.'B.  i.     34.       'Aeneid.  B.  v.  f.  3  j.       *  f.  4o.       1  Acncid.  B.  v.  7;o. 
"  B.  vi.  c.  2. 

Vol.  I.  R  and, 
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and,  for  that  reafon,  could  fail  no  longer  with  their  com- 
panions. 

LIII.  There  are  many  monuments  of  the  arrival  of  Aeneas, 
and  the  Trojans,  in  Sicily  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  are  the 
altar  of  the  Aencan  Venus,  placed  on  the  fummit  of  mount 
Eryx  ;  and,  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Aeneas,  in  Aegefta ;  the 
firlt.  being  erected  by  Aeneas  himfelf,  to  his  mother ;  and  the 
temple,  by  thofc  left  there  by  the  fleet,  who  confecrated  it  to 
the  memory  of  their  deliverer.  The  Trojans,  therefore,  who 
came  hither  with  Elymus,  and  Aegeftus,  remained  in  thefe 
places,  and  continued  to  be  called  Elymi ;  for  Elymus  was 
the  firft  in  dignity,  as  being  of  the  royal  family,  from  whom 
they  all  took  their  name.  Aeneas,  and  his  companions, 
leaving  Sicily,  crofted  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  and  came,  firft, 
to  a  port  of  Italy,  called  ,8°  Palinurus,  which,  they  fay, 
took  its  name  from  one  of  the  pilots  of  Aeneas,  who  died 
there.  After  that,  they  came  to  an  ifland,  which  they  called 
,s'  Leucofia,  from  a  woman,  who  was  a  relation  to  Aeneas^ 
and  died  at  that  place.  From  thence,  they  came  to  an 
anchor  in  a  deep  and  beautiful  haven  of  the  Opici,  which, 
from  ,8z  Mifcnus,  a  man  of  figure,  who,  alfo,  died  there,  they 

,8°*  n*A(r»{jf.  When  ■  Virgil  faid,       ,8*-  Nfirw.  Mifcnus,  the  trumpeter 

/.Urnu^u*  he*  Pnlinuri  nnen  bnbdi,,  f  ^  *h°  Waf  £!?r0Wn  the 

fea  here  by  his  rival,  Triton,  is  much 
he  fpoke  like  a  prophet,  as  well  as  a  celebrated  by  Virgil.  Our  country* 
poet;  for  this  place  is  (till  called  Pa-  man,  Dryden,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
iinuro,  and  the  cape,  Capo  di  Palimro.  learning,  and  very  capable  both  of 
181  •  Atvx3<n«.  This  is  the  name  all  tailing,  and  exprefllng  the  beauties  of 
authors  give  to  this  little  rocky  ifland,  poetry,  is  tranfportcd  with  the  laft  of 
called,  now,  la  Licofa.  the  two  following  verfes,  which,  they 

»  Acncid.  B.  vi.  f.  381. 

called 
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called  by  his  name  :  And,  coming  to  the  ifland,  Prochyta, 
and  to  the  promontory,  ,s+  Caieta,  they  named  thefe  places 
in  the  fame  manner,  defiring  they  mould  ferve  as  monu- 
ments of  the  women  who  died  there ;  of  whom  one,  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  relation  of  Aeneas,  and,  the  other,  his  nurfe. 
At  laft,  they  arrived  at  Laurentum  in  Italy ;  where,  coming 
to  the  end  of  their  wandering,  they  threw  up  an  intrench- 
ment ;  and  the  place,  where  they  incamped,  is,  from  that 
time,  called  185  Troy  :  It  is  diftant  from  the  fea  about  four 

fay,  0  Virgil  added,  while  he  was  re-  coaft,  could  be  faid  to  have  come  to 

citing  the  Aeneid  to  Auguftus,  this  promontory  by  chance  any  more 

than  to  any  other.  Caieta,  dill,  retains 
its  name  with  a  fmall  variation,  it  be- 
ing, now,  called  Gaeta.    Here,  again, 

This  cape  is,  dill,  called  Capo  Mifeno.  Virgil  has  followed  the  fame  hiftorians 

1  have  not  followed  the  Vatican  manu-  with  our  author,  and  fays,  this  place 

fcript,  where  this  haven  is  called  a^,v  received  its  name  from  the  nurfe  of 

k«o(  ;  becaufe,  if  it  had  been  a  bad  Aeneas,  who  died  here. 

haven,  it  would  not  have  been  the  _         .  .. 

conftant  ftation  of  the  Roman  fleet,  jtt^Zl„7/c-~ 

provided  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Tyr-  ' 

rhene  fea-,  which  it,  certainly,  was,  as  T^oi*.  rLivy  gives  the  fame 

may  be  fecn  in  many  ancient  authors,  account.    Ab  Sicilid  claffe  Laurentum 

particularly,  in  the  letter,  mentioned  agrum  tenuijfe :  Troja  et  bufc  loco  nomeu 

in  a  former  note,  which  Pliny  the  eft.    The  place,  where  Aeneas  formed 

younger  writ  to  Tacitus,  giving  him  his  camp,  muft  have  been  between  the 

an  account  of  his  uncle's  death.  lake  of  Oftia,  and  the  eaft  fide  of  the 

l83*  T1(6zvIk.  A  little  ifland  lying  off  Tiber.    Our  author  fays  he  was  under 

cape  Mifenum,  now,  called  Procita,  a  neceffity  of  making  this  digrcfiion 

and  Procida.  concerning  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in 

>H'  Axz*r,(i*  KtfiUjf.  Thus  Cafau-  Italy,  becaufe  many  hiftorians  afll-rtcd 

bon  has,  very  judicioufly,  corrected  that  Aeneas  never  came  thither  at  all. 

this  paflage  :   But  I  wifh  he  had  left  T  his  aflcrtion  many  modern  authors 

out  tujc^  which,  I  think,  can  have  no  of  great  reputation  have  revived,  and 

p'ace  here.   For  I  do  not  fee  why  Ae-  and  written,  profefledly,  on  that  fub- 

neas,  when  he  was  failing  along  this  jed.  For  which  reafon,  I  (hall  follow 

•  Preface  to  Frcfnoy'j  Art  of  painting.  r  Acncid.  B.  vi.  }.  164.  1  Acnckl.  B.  vii.  jh  1 . 
'B.  i.  c.  1. 

R  2  ftadia. 


t,Cmef,4£Jii. 
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ftadia.  I  was  under  a  neceffity  of  relating  thefe  things,  and 
of  making  this  digreflion ;  fince  forae  hiftorians  affirm  that 
Aeneas  did  not,  even,  come  into  Italy  with  the  Trojans ; 
and  fomc,  that  it  was  another  Aeneas,  not  the  fon  of  An- 
chifes,  and  Venus ;  others,  that  it  was  Afcanius,  the  ion  of 
Aeneas ;  and  others,  that  they  were  fome  other  peribns. 
There  are,  who  pretend,  that  Aeneas,  the  fon  of  Venus, 
after  he  had  fettled  a  colony  of  his  people  in  Italy,  returned 
home,  was  king  of  Troy,  and,  dying,  left  his  kingdom  to 
Afcanius,  his  fon,  whofe  pofterity  injoyed  it  for  a  long  time : 
Thefe  are,  in  my  opinion,  deceived,  by  miftaking  the  fenfe 
of  Homer's  verfes.  For,  in  the  iliad,  he  reprefents  Neptune, 
foretelling  the  future  fplendor  of  Aeneas,  and  his  pofterity, 
in  this  manner ; 

186  On  great  Aeneas  pall  devolve  the  reign, 
And  fons  fucceeding  Jons  the  lajling  line  fuflain. 

Pope. 

the  example  of  our  author,  and,  alfo,  the  Englifli  language  fliall  be  under- 
make  a  digreflion,  to  anfwer  the  ob-  ftood.  He  has  a  long  note  upon  thefe 
jeftions  of  thefe  writers.  But,  I  eafily,  verfes,  in  which  he  takes  notice  of  the 
"forefee  that  a  diflertation  of  this  kind,  explication  our  author  gives  of  them 
in  which  many  things  muft  be  anfwer-  in  the  pafiage,  now,  before  us  ;  and, 
cd,  and  many  eftablilhed,  will  bemuch  upon  the  whole,  treats  the  arrival  of 
too  long  to  be  inferted  among  the  Aeneas  in  Italy,  as  a  chimera,  invented 
notes  \  I  lhal!,  therefore,  give  it  a  place  both  by  Virgil,  and  our  author,  to 
by  itll-lf  at  the  end  of  this  book.  k  compliment  Auguftus.  But,  I  fliall 
isfi-  >fulf  jt  ^  Air*«e.  I  have  given  confider  his  realons  at  ljrge,  as  alio, 
Pope's  translation  of  thefe  verfes,  which  Thofe  allcd^cd  by  Bochart  in  his  letter 
I  fhall  always  obferve,  when  any  verfes  to  Segrais,  to  which  he  refers.  I  hope 
of  Homer  are  quoted  in  the  couvfe  of  no  critic  will  find  fault  with  his  tranl- 
this  work.  For  a  poet  muft  be  tranf-  lation  of  thefe  verfes,  becaufe  he  has 
/  '  lated  by  a  poet  i  and  his  ti  inflation  of    left  out  the  word  Trojans,  which  is  the 

the  Iliad  wiil  be  admired  as  long  as    very  point  in  difpute  j  fince,  as  Homer 

Thus, 
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Thus,  fuppofing  that  Homer  knew  thefe  men  reigned  in 
Phrygia,  they  invented  the  return  of  Aeneas,  as  if  it  were 
not  poflible  that,  if  they  lived  in  Italy,  they  mould  reign 
over  Trojans.  But,  it  was  not  impoflible  that  he  fhould 
reign  over  thofe  Trojans  lie  had  carried  with  him,  though 
fettled  in  another  country.  However,  other  reafons,  alfo, 
may  be  given  for  this  miftake. 

LIV.  But  if  this  creates  a  difficulty,  that  the  fepulchre 
of  Aeneas  is  faid  to  be,  and  is  fhewn,  in  many  places,  it 
being  impoflible  for  the  fame  perfon  to  be  buried  in  more 
than  one  ;  let  them  confider  that  this  difficulty  is  common 
to  many,  particularly  to  men  of  illuftrious  fortunes,  and 
wandering  lives ;  and  let  me  inform  them  that,  though  only- 
one  place  received  their  bodies,  yet,  their  monuments  were 
erected  in  many,  through  the  gratitude  of  thofe,  who  had 
received  fome  benefits  from  them;  particularly,  if  any  of  their 
family,  ftill,  remained,  or  any  city  had  been  built  by  them, 
or  if  their  refidence,  among  any  of  thofe  people,  had  been 
long,  and  diftinguifhed  by  inftances  of  humanity  :  All  which 
agree  with  the  ,8?  account,  we  have  received,  of  this  hero. 
For,  having  preferved  Troy,  when  it  was  taken,  from  utter 

had,  in  the  preceding  verfe,  mentioned  manner,  «  Virgil  has  adapted  them  to 
Priam,  the  kingdom,  that  was  to  de-    his  fyftem. 

volve  on  Aeneas,  muft  be  undcrftood      //,>       Attuot  curftls  d-imir^Uur  erh, 
to  be  That  of  the  Trojans.    We  ft  d,       Et  nan  nM-.r^a     /.•<j/<*.v.r  ah  .-tit. 
by  '  Strabo,  that  fome  read  thefe  vcrlcs       lS7.  ^r.,,^^. "  S,c  thc  cnd  of 
in  this  manner :  t;ie        annoracion.  All  the  tranflato  s 

„    1  */*        a   nivrprvi\'.  have  adhered  to  the  vulvar  in-.H;  of  the 

word,  without  confidenng  the  abiur- 
meaning  the  Romans.    And,  in  this    dity,  that,  vifibly,  rcfults  from  it. 
« B.  xiii.  p.  9C6.       r  Acncid.  B.  iii.  ■}■.  97. 

de- 
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deftruc"lion,  and  fent  away  the  Trojan  allies  fafe  to  Bebrycia  ; 
left  his  Ton  Afcanius  to  reign  in  Phrygia  ;  built  a  city  of 
the  fame  name  with  himfelf  in  Pallene;  married  his 
daughters  in  Arcadia ;  left  part  of  his  army  in  Sicily ;  and, 
during  his  rcfidence  in  many  other  parts,  vifibly,  behaved 
liimfeif  with  great  humanity,  he  acquired  the  voluntary 
affection  of  thofe  people,  and,  for  that  reafon,  was  honoured, 
after  his  death,  with  temples,  and  monuments  in  many 
places :  What  caufc,  then,  can  be  afligned  for  the  monu- 
ments eredled  to  him  in  Italy,  if  he  never  reigned  in  thofe 
parts,  refided  there,  or  was,  intirely,  unknown  to  the  inha- 
bitants? But  this  point  fhall  be,  again,  difcuffed,  and  made 
manifeft,  as  often  as  the  occafion  mail  require  it. 

LV.  The  reafon  why  the  Trojan  fleet  failed  no  further 
into  Europe,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  oracles,  which  were 
fulfilled  in  thefe  parts,  and  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  many 
ways,  revealed  to  them.  For,  while  their  fleet  lay  at  anchor 
oflf  Laurentum,  and  they  were  incamped  near  the  more, 
firft,  the  men,  being  opprefled  with  thirft,  and  there  being 
no  water  in  the  place,  (what  I  fay,  I  had  from  the  inhabi- 
tants) fprings  of  the  fweeteft  water  were  feen  rifing  out  of 
the  earth  fpontaneoufly,  of  which  all  the  army  drank,  and 
the  place  was  overflowed,  till  the  flream  ran  down  to  the 
fea  from  the  fprings,  which,  at  this  time,  are  not  fo  high  as 
to  overflow  ;  bat  there  is  a  little  water,  contained  in  a  hol- 
low place,  which  the  inhabitants  fay  is  confecrated  to  the 
fun ;  and,  near  it,  two  altars  are  to  be  feen,  one  to  the  eaft, 
the  other  to  the  weft  *,  both  of  Trojan  ftructure ;  upon 

which, 
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which,  they  fay,  Aeneas  offered  up  his  firft  facrificc  to  the 
god  in  acknowledgement  for  the  water.  After  that,  while 
they  were  at  dinner  upon  the  ground,  many  of  them  ftrewed 
parfley  under  their  victuals,  inftead  of  a  table ;  but,  others 
fay,  they  made  ufe  of  wheaten  cakes,  that  they  might  eat 
with  greater  cleanlinefs :  When  all  the  victuals,  that  were 
laid  before  them,  were  eaten,  one  of  them  eat  of  the  parfley, 
or  cakes,  that  were  laid  under  their  victuals,  and  then 
another ;  and  one  of  Aeneas's  fons,  as  it  is  faid,  or,  fome  other 
of  the  company,  happened  to  fay,  Behold,  we  have  eaten 
even  the  table  !  As  foon  as  they  heard  this,  they  all  cried 
out,  ,M  with  joy,  that  the  firft  part  of  the  oracle  was,  now, 
fulfilled.  For,  a  certain  oracle  had  been  delivered  to  them, 
as  fome  lay,  in  Dodona ;  but,  as  others  write,  in  Erythrae, 
a  town  near  mount  Ida,  where  lived  a ,89  Sibyl  of  that  coun- 

«l*  A»i9efu£»;<r«»'   05|vC«»  does  not,  the  interpreters.    Ic  is  certain,  that, 

always,  fignify  to  afl  dtforderlyy  as  it  is  in  the  Aeolic,  or  Doric  dialect,  etot  is 

generally,  fuppofed  :   It,  fometimcs,  Jicn  from  whence  came  the  oath,  fo 

itgnifies,  to  applaud:   A  remarkable  much  ufed  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 

inftance  of  which  we  find  in  '  Demof-  who  fpoke  the  Doric  dialecl,  p«  tm 

thenes  ;  t*v7«  axwottltt  ntmoi,  xai  £0-  Zi»  ;  by  which  they  meant  the  two 

fwCeJJif  «V  o*9«f  \tytl*t.  brother  gods,    Caftor,    and  Pollux. 

>g9-  Ii&m**.  This  Erithraean  Sibyl  This  very  extraordinary  prophecy,  that 

is  much  celebrated  by  many  authors,  the  Trojans  were  to  reft  from  their 

both  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  labors  in  the  place,  where  they  fhou Id 

abufed  their  leifurc  in  tranfmitting  the  eat  thtir  tables, "  Virgil,  who  would 

impoftures  of  one  age  to  the  credulity  omit  no  tradition,  which  had  any  thing 

of  the  next.    Of  all  the  etymologies  marvellous  in  it,  puts  into  the  mouth 

of  the  word  Sibylla,  That,  given  by  of  the  Harpy,  who,  we  find,  was,  alfo, 

Scrvius,  fecms  to  come  neareft,  the  a  prophettfs, 
truth  ;  whe  fays  the  name  is  derived      Std ^ Mle ^tam  cingtiil  wcni//lo  urltm^ 

from  ZiOf  0»*r,  the  decree  of  Jupiter,  Jira  J "amis  mflratqxt  injuria  (af,i,, 

of  which,  it  feems,  thefe  ladies  were      /Imbtfasfubigat  maUi  nnfimm  mnfa. 
»  Philip.  z\      ■  On  the  third  book,  Aeueid.  f.  452.        *  Aeneid.  B.  iii.  t  255. 
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try,  a  prophetic  nymph,  who  ordered  them  to  fail  weftward 
till  they  came  to  a  place,  where  they  mould  eat  the  tables: 
And,  when  they  found  this  had  happened,  they  mould 
follow  a  quadruped,  as  their  guide ;  and,  wherever  the 
animal,  fpent  with  fatigue,  laid  itfelf  down,  there  they 
fhould  built  a  city.  Calling  to  mind,  therefore,  this  pro- 
phecy, fome,  by  the  order  of  Aeneas,  brought  to  the  place, 
appointed  by  him,  the  images  of  the  gods  out  of  the  fhip ; 
others  prepared  190  pedeftals,  and  altars  for  them;  and  the 
women  with  fhouts,  and  dancing,  accompanied  the  images  : 
And  Aeneas,  with  his  companions,  When  the  facriike  was 
ready,  flood  round  the  altar  with  crowns  on  their  heads. 

LVI.  While  thefe  were  offering  up  their  prayers,  the  fow, 
which  was  the  deftined  victim,  being  big  with  young,  and  near 
her  time,  when  the  priefts  were  191  beginning  the  immola- 
tion, broke  loofe,  and,  flying  from  thofe  who  held  her,  ran 
up  into  the  country.  Aeneas,  underftanding  this  was,  cer- 
tainly, the  guide  the  oracle  had  pointed  out,  followed  it, 
with  a  few  of  his  people,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  fearing  left, 

This  prophecy,  which  fecmed  to  threat-  to  Aegina  to  bring  away  the  ftatucs 

cn  lb  dreadful  a  famine,  y  he  folves,  of  Damia,  and  Auxefia,  fays  they  en- 

alfo,  in  the  fame  harmlcfs  manner  deavoured  to  take  them  from  their 

with  our  author ;  pedeftals,  ra  ay»h^x>x  t*J7*  w«^y  « 

h*u>  !  etiam  menfat  onfumimus,  intuit  lulus.         ™¥  ll™*<*?''     L?  fc'Cm8 

Ncc  pJura  alUJtns  :  ta  wx  amtita  Uhnum  n0t(-t0  HaVe  llkcd  tlle  WOrd  >  for  which 

Prima  tuJit  Jinan.  reafon>  h=  has  left  it  OUt.      The  Other 

French  tranflator  has  faid  des  marde- 
'90-  B*S:«.  This  is  the  proper  Greek    pieds,  which  is  not  the  term  in  his 
•word  for  pedeftals  •,  and,  in  this  fenfc,    language.    Why  not  des  picdeftaux  ? 
it  is  uled  by 'Herodotus,  who,  (peak-        .,«•  k«7«w/i*i.w.   See  the  124th 
ing  of  the  perfons  fent  from  Athens  annotation. 

r  Aeacid.  B.  vii.  ^.  116.        » In  Tcrpfich.  c.  P j. 

being 
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difturbed  by  her  purfuers,  fhe  might  be  frightened  from  the 
courfe  fate  had  prefcribed  to  her.  The  fow,  having  gone 
about  four  and  twenty  ftadia  from  the  fea,  ran  up  a  hill, 
where,  being  tired,  me  lay  down.  But  Aeneas  (for  the 
oracles  feemed,  now,  to  be  fulfilled)  obferving  the  land  to 
be  barren,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  where,  even,  the 
road  was  unfafe,  found  himfelf  in  great  perplexity  whether 
they  ought,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  to  fettle  there,  where 
they  were  to  lead  a  life  of  perpetual  mifery,  without  any 
injoyment,  or  go  further,  in  fearch  of  a  better  foil.  While 
he  was  in  this  confideration,  accufing  the  gods,  on  a  fudden, 
they  fay,  he  heard  a  voice,  which  came  from  a  wood,  the 
perfon,  who  uttered  it,  not  appearing,  by  which  he  was 
commanded  to  ftay  there,  and  build  a  city,  immediately ; 
and  not,  by  giving  way  to  the  uncertainty  of  his  prefent 
opinion  that  he  was  going  to  fettle  in  a  barren  country,  to 
reject  his  future,  and,  in  a  manner,  prefent  happinefs :  For, 
it  was  decreed,  that,  ifluing  forth  from  this  barren  and  fmall 
habitation,  he  mould,  in  procefs  of  time,  acquire  a  fpacious 
and  fertil  country;  and  that  his  children,  and  pofterity 
fhould  be  mafters  of  a  vaft  empire,  which  fhould  laft  for 
many  ages;  that,  for  the  prefent,  therefore,  this  city  mould 
be  a  retreat  for  the  Trojans ;  but  that,  after  as  many  years, 
as  the  fow  mould  bring  forth  young  ones,  another  large  and 
flourifhing  city  mould  be  built  by  his  pofterity.  It  is  faid, 
that  Aeneas,  hearing  this,  and  looking  upon  the  voice  as 
fomething  divine,  did,  as  the  god  had  commanded.  But, 
others  fay,  that,  while  he  was  oppreffed  with  anxiety,  and 
Vol.  I.  S  had 
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had  fo  far  abandoned  himfelf  to  grief,  as  neither  to  come  into 
the  camp,  nor  take  any  nourimment,  but  laying  himfelf  down 
to  reft  that  night,  where  it  overtook  him,  a  great  and  won- 
derful phantom  appeared  to  him  in  ,5*  his  fleep,  in  the  mape  of 
one  of  his  houfhold  gods,  and  gave  him  the  advice,  juft  before, 
mentioned.  Which  of  thefe  accounts  is  the  trueft,  the  gods, 
only,  know.  The  next  day,  it  is  faid,  the  fow  brought  forth 
,,J  thirty  young  ones ;  and  that,  according  to  the  oracle,  as 
many  years  after,  another  city  was  built  by  the  Trojans, 
concerning  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  a  proper  place. 

LVII.  Aeneas  facrificed  the  fow,  with  her  young,  to- 
his  houmold  gods,  in  the  place,  where,  now,  ftands  the 
194  wooden  hut,  which  the  Lavinienfes  look  upon  as  holy, 
and  preferve  it  inacceiTible  to  all  but  themfelves :  Then, 
ordering  the  Trojans  to  remove  their  camp  to  the  hill,  he 
placed  the  images  of  his  gods  in  the  beft  part  of  it ;  and, 
immediately,  began  to  build  the  town  with  the  greater!  ala- 
crity ;  and,  going  down  to  the  country  round  him,  took 

V  Evi/u-vier.     This  Word  is,   here,        U\t  baa  urbii  erittrtquieseactrtalabtnim: 

taken  adverbially,  as  in  xhc  folJowing      E*  V»  <«      ^b<m  rtdtutihuwmU 

verfe  of  *  Homer  "  Jftaniui  clari  condtt  (ogncmimi  Album. 

„  -  -  »9+.  K*Ai*f.    I  know  this  word, 

kxvl,,  CP**, »«« wmm  *»«  .«<«.   fomctimes>  fignifies  a  cbafely  but>  of_ 

'93-  Tfiaicov)*  toyfut  ^oj{»<,  etc.  This  tener,  a  wooden  but^  from  x*aov,  wood. 

prophecy,  b  Virgil,  who,  like  our  au-  Portus,  and  M.  *•  *  have  given  it  the 

thor,  had,  no  dnubt,  met  with  it  in  the  former  fenfe  \  le  Jay  has  laid  me  pe- 

old  Roman  hiftorians,  makes  the  river  the  retraite,  which  is  fomething  like 

Tiber  deliver  to  Aeneas  j  the  fenfe.  Sylburgius  is  the  only  one, 

LtZ,  ,*g<n>  i«»*t.M  ^  bee"  a  chapel  our 

Triginta  ^  fiam  a>i*;ja«bit ,  author  needed  not  to  have  faid  that  it 

Ah„6k  rrcubans,  a/bi  aram  ubcra  nati.  Was  looked  Upon  35  holy. 

•  II.  0  .-P.  56.      k  Aeneid.  B.  viii.  t.  4  J. 

from 
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from  thence  fuch  things,  as  were  of  u(e  to  him  in  building, 
the  lofs  of  which  was  likely  to  be  the  moft  grievous  to  the 
owners,  fuch  as  iron,  timber,  and  instruments  of  agriculture. 
In  the  mean  time,  Latinus,  who  was,  then,  king  of  the 
country,  being  at  war  with  a  neighbouring  people,  called 
the  Rutuli ;  and,  having  fought  fome  battles  with  ill  fuccefs, 
received  an  account  of  what  had  pafled,  in  the  moft  terri- 
fying manner,  as,  that  all  his  coaft  was  laid  waftc  by  a  foreign 
army ;  and,  if  he  did  not,  immediately,  put  a  ftop  to  their 
depredations,  the  war,  with  his  neighbours,  would  become 
more  grievous  to  him.   Latinus  was  ftruck  with  this  news ; 
and,  laying  afide  all  thoughts  of  the  prefent  war,  he  marched 
againft  the  Trojans  with  a  great  army :  But,  feeing  them 
armed  after  the  Grecian  manner,  drawn  up  in  good  order, 
and  prepared  to  receive  him  with  refolution,  he  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  hazard  an  immediate  ingagement;  fince  he 
faw  no  probability  of  defeating  them  at  the  flrft  onfet, 
195  as  he  had  expected,  when  he  firft  marched  out  againft 
them :  But,  incamping  on  a  hill,  he  found  it  convenient  to 
recover  his  troops  from  their  prefent  fatigue,  which,  from 
the  length  of  their  march,  and  the  eagernefs  of  the  purfuit, 
was  very  great :  And  he  refolved,  after  he  had  pafled  the 
night  there,  to  attack  the  enemy  by  break  of  day.  Having 
taken  this  refolution,  a  certain  genius  of  the  place,  appear- 
ing to  him  in  his  fleep,  ordered  him  to  receive  the  Greeks, 
as  cohabitants  with  his  own  fubjects ;  adding  that  their  ar- 

»9S-  k*0"  »J»  tax*         The  Vatican    this  fentence,  which  is  very  imperfeft 
manufcript  has,  wonderfully,  rcftorcd    in  all  the  editions. 

S  2  rival 
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rival  would  be  attended  with  a  great  advantage  to  him,  and 
a  common  benefit  to  the  Aborigines.  The  fame  night, 
Aeneas' s  houfhold  gods,  appearing  to  him,  advifed  him  to 
perfuade  Latinus  to  grant  them  a  fettlement,  of  his  own 
accord,  in  that  part  of  the  country  they  defired,  and,  to  ufe 
the  Greek  forces,  rather  as  allies,  than  as  enemies.  However, 
the  dream  hindered  both  of  them  from  beginning  an  ingage- 
ment.  As  foon  as  it  was  day,  and  the  armies  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  heralds  came  to  the  commanders  from 
both,  defiring  that  thefe  might  have  a  conference  together  ; 
which  was  complied  with. 

LVIII.  And,  nrft,  Latinus  complained  "  of  the  fudden 
"  war,  they  had  made  upon  his  fubje&s,  without  any  pre- 
"  vious  declaration ;  and  defired  Aeneas  would  let  him  know 
"  who  he  was,  and  what  he  meant  by  1,6  plundering  the 
"  country,  without  any  provocation,  fince  he  could  not  be 
"  ignorant  that  all,  who  are  attacked,  have  a  right  to  repel 
"  the  invader :  And,  that,  when  he  might  have  obtained,  in 
"  a  friendly  manner,  and  by  the  confent  of  the  inhabitants, 
"  whatever  he  could,  reafonably,  defire,  he  had  chofen  to 
"  take  it  by  force,  contrary  to  the  right  of  all  nations,  and 
"  with  greater  dilhonor,  than  credit  to  himfelf."  After 
he  had  faid  this,  Aeneas  anfwered ;  "  We  are  natives  of 

•96-  Ay«x«i?>f;«  t«  X*e'<*-    The  enough.  Neither  do  I  think  that  filler 

Latin  tranflators  have  rendered  this,  fes  tores,  in  the  other  French  tranQa- 

very  properly,  by  agereet  ferrc,  which,  tor,  though  belter  far  than  the  other, 

like  many  other  Latin  cxpreflions,  is,  expreflls  ay**      (pi  ■«>  fo  well  as  the 

originally,  derived  from  the  Greek,  expreffion  our  language  has  fupplied 

Des  affes  (Thcjliliie  qtfon  avoit  exercez,  me  with, 
in  le  Jay,  I  think  is  fcarce  ftrong 

"Troy, 
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u  Troy,  a  city  famous  among  the     Greeks;  of  which 

»97-  e»  Eaa**«.  M.  •*•,  in  his  note  fpeaks  of  the  city  of  Argos,  that  was 
upon  this  paflage,  blames  our  author,  built  by  Pelalgus  in  Theflaly,  he  di- 
violently,  for  making  Aeneas  call  the  ftinguifhcs  it  by  the  name  ot  tlihasyi- 
Grceks  Ea>>iv«,  which  name,  he  fays,  xs»  A?/ef,  as  " 
th«  people  of  Greece  wen*  not  known  .  „ . 
by  till  many  ages  after  the  I  roian  war;  .  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  „  , 
and,  even,  not  fo  early  as  in  That,  in  in  whlch»  h '  ha*  ***n  fol  owed  by  the 
which  Homer  lived,  who  never  calls  geographers  But  I  fhall  leave  con- 
all  the  Greeks  Eaa,,«,  but  only  gives  J<f  ures  to  thofc,  who  want  arguments, 
that  name  to  the  inhabitants  of  Phthi-  1  have,  undertaken  to  prove  that  the 
oris,  who  followed  Achilles  to  Troy,  gencralnameof  the  Greeks  was  fcAA,,»f 
I  have  read  what  c  Thucydides,  and  many  ycrars  before  the  Trojan  war; 
-  Strabo  have  faid  upon  this  fubictf  ;  and'  consequently,  that  our  author  was 
bur  I  do  not  think  the  arguments,  6u,lty  of rno  anachronifm,  nor  deferved 
aliedged  by  the  latter,  fo  conclude  as  ?ni"K  for  ""'ng  fo.  In  the 
others,  that  may  be  drawn  from  chro-  fixtn  ?P°cha  of  the  Parian  marble,  the 
nology,  to  prove  that  the  Greeks,  in  l,mc 's  ment.oned,  when  Hellen,  the 
general,  were  known  by  the  name  of  ton  of  Deucalion,  reigned  in  Phthiotisj 
EAA,».c  many  years,  nay,  lome  ages,  and  the  Greeks,  who  "11  then, 
not  only,  before  Homer,  but,  even,  ^  kno*n  bY  thc  name  of  !>,«,, 
before  thc  Trojan  war.  But  I  mult,  wcrf  cjUIcd  Ea*«'"-  Thc  Y™,  there 
previouny,  obferve  that,  if  thc  cenfure,  »«  down» 15  "57-  In  the  25thepocha, 
thrown  upon  our  author  by  thac  gen-  ™e  taking  of  1  roy  is  mentioned,  and 
tleman,  is  well  grounded,  Virgil  is,  J.hc  year>  kt  dowl»  15  945-  It,  there- 
allb,  included  in  it;  fmcc  he  calls  ™».  f?m  1257»  w<=  deduft  945,  it 
Achaemenides,  Craius,  in  the  fame  will  be  found  that  the  people  or  Greece 
period  of  time,  in  which,  Aeneas,  in  wcre  falIed  3  12  Y"1S  bctore 
our  author,  calls  the  Greeks  eaa„v„  *i  thc  "k,nS  of  Troy.    1  hls  15  confirm- 

Confirt.mupH.ffimi:  at  cetera  Graiu..  ed  by  the  moft  celebrated  chronolo- 

t            r           1     r  t  *           .  gers-,  who  all  agree  that  Troy  was 

I  am  very  fenfible,  that  Homer,  when  *kcn  in  thc35,0?h  yz2r  of  the  ju,ian 

ne*avs>  1  period,   1184  years  before  Uiiiflj 

Oi  r-  «X.,            „*'  EXA.?«  «.XA,y*.«*f  anJ  that  the  flooJ^       ^  ^  0,  Deu_ 

M,«.,>W8'.«^r.,...EAAv.„««AX.,.„  happcncd    I529  ycars  be|orc 

means  only  the  inhabitants  of  Thefla-  k  Chrift,  and  in  the  3 1 S  jts  year  of  the 

ly  v  but  I  am  not  fo  clear  that,  when  Julian  period  :  So  that,  the  interval, 

he  l  fays,  between  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  the 

A,Jf«ST»«?u»{»^«c«6,EAAAAA.iu«.f«<r:»Ar/oc,  father  of  Hellen,  and  the  taking  of 

he  means  any  particular  country,  or  Troy,  mutt,  according  to  them,  con- 
city  of  Theflaly    becaufe,  when  he  fift  of  345  years. 

'  B.  i.  c.  3.          "B.viii.  p.  568.           e  Aencid.  B.  iii.  jfr.  594.  f  Iliad.  0.  V.  498. 

cOdyff.  «.  j*.  344,       h  Iliad.  £.  y.  681.  'Ufher,P.  26.       k  Pctavius,  B.  i.  c.  11.  and  7 

«  being 
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"  being  deprived  by  the  Achaeans,  after  a  ten  years  war, 
"  we  wander  up  and  down,  tlirough  the  want  both  of  a 
"  city,  and  a  country,  where  we  may  live  for  the  future;  and 
"  are  come  hither,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
"  gods:  The  oracles  affuring  us  that  this  land  alone  is  re- 
"  ferved  for  us,  as  the  haven  of  our  wandering.  We  have, 
"  '**  lately,  taken  from  the  country  thofe  things  we  wanted, 
"  with  greater  regard,  indeed,  to  our  '"unfortunate  fituation, 
c<  than  to  decency,  which  we  very  much  condemn  :  But  we 
<£  will  compenfate  them  with  many  good  fervices,  in  yielding 
"  to  you  our  perfons,  and  our  minds,  well  difciplincd  againft 
"  dangers,  to  employ  them  as  you  think  proper,  in  preferving 
"  your  country  from  the  inroads  of  enemies,  and  in  ailifting 

»9?-  Ni»f .    This  word  muft,  ccr-  made  it  dangerous  to  give  them  good 

tainly,  have  been  mifplaced  by  the  advice ;  the  confcquence  of  which,  he 

tranferibers  i  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  tells  them,  will  be,  that,  whoever  gave 

our  author  writ «jr«f<^«9*f*iv»i«f4,  etc.  them  fuch  advice,  would,  not  only, 

to  which  «,uM\J.of«i9«  Ji,  in  the  next  fuftcr,  unjuftly,  himfelf  without  doing 

fentence,  anfwers  very  fully.  them  any  fcrvice,  but,  alfo,  render  it, 

>99-  A«?vx*5',i6v  r**^**  i  «wir(««M^e».  for  the  tuture,  ftill  more  dangerous  to 

This  is  oppofed  to  »texttv  i  propofe  fuch  things  to  them,  as  were 

*a*A<s»,  with  which  Latinus  had  re-  moil  for  their  advantage,  1  «aa«  xa>  mt 

proached  Aeneas.   But  here  is  an  un-  to  aoijto.  MAAAON  t1«  n  v«»  re  t*  &t*U* 

common  cxprefiion,  that,  very  well,  htyttt  GOBEPHTEFON  aoir^xi.  It  is  very 

dclcrvcd  the  obfri  vation  of  the  com-  extraordinary  that  the  Latin  writers 

mcntators;  and,  that  is,  the  ufe  of  fhould  imitate  the  Greeks  in  this  un- 

p*K\t*  with  a  comparative :  However,  common  manner  of  fpeaking ;  but  fo 

I  have  met  with  it  in  the  beft  writers  ;  it  is,  and  many  iniianccs  might  be 

one  inftance  of  which  I  ihall  quote  given  of  this  alio  •,  I  fhall  content  my- 

from  Demofthcnes,  with  whofe  manner  fclf  with  one  from  m  Ju(l:n,  who, 

of  writing  our  author  fhews,  by  his  fpeaking  of  Lycurgus,  fays,  not  /«- 

critical  works,  that  he  was,  perfedliy  ventione  earum  (legwn)  magis  quam  cx- 

well,  acquainted.    That  great  orator  emplo  clarior. 
reproaches  the  Athenians  with  having 

'Olpth.i.        -B.iii.c.  2. 
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"  you,  with  alacrity,  to  conquer  theirs.  We,  humbly,  intreat 
"  you  not  to  refent  what  we  have  done,  afliiring  yourfelves, 
u  that  we  did  it  not  through  contempt,  but  neceflity  :  And 
"  100  every  thing,  that  is  involuntary,  deferves  forgivenefs : 
"  So  that,  you  101  ought  not  to  take  any  refolution  to  the 
"  prejudice  of  us,  who  are  your  fuppliants :  If  you  fliould^ 
"  we  muft  beg  the  tutelary  gods,  and  genius's  of  this  country 
"  to  forgive  us  what  wc  arc,  even,  compelled  to  do  ;  and. 
"  endeavour  to  defend  ourfelves  againft  you,  who  arc  the 
"  aggreffors  in  this  war  ;  which  will  not  be  the  flrft,  nor  the 
"  greateft  we  have  been  201  ingaged  in.    When  Latinus 
heard  this,  he  made  anfwer ;  "I  can  allure  you,  I  have 
M  great  benevolence  towards  the  Greek  nation,  in  general;. 
"  and  the  inevitable  calamities  or  mankind  give  me  a  real 
IC  concern  :  I  mould  be  very  folicitous  for  your  prefervation, 
"  if  I  were  convinced  that  you  came  hither  in  fearch  of  a 
"  habitation;  and,  that,  ,CJ  contented  with  a  mare  of  the 
"  land,  and  injoying  what  is  given  you,  in  a  friendly  manner,. 

*c0-  Aitct*  it  fvytttftr.t  tt£iot  to  oHtvcior.  F.y  avo^^o-M   *l        f*oi{Xf.  I 

Our  author,  often,  adopts  the  ethics  of  have  never  met  with  untx^xy  or 

*  Ariftotle,  who  fays,  t»      toh  iwioit  *vuxtw,  as  the  Vatican  manufcript 

iT*i»*»,  xxi  <^cyen  yitcfxuuty  t*  it  rut  has  it,  in  any  author,  or  lexicon,  in 

HKHfioK  o-tfy»««^i)f.  this  fenfe;  for  which  reafon,  I  Ihall 

101  K»»  In  vpati  etc.    The  Latin  venture  to  make  a  fmall  alteration  in 

trantlators,  and  commentators  have  the  text,  or,  rather  to  reftore  it,  as,  I 

been,  very  much,  puzzled  to  clear  up  believe,  our  author  writ  it,  xze^fe- 
th.s  period  :  I  imagine  none  of  them  7t  yr<  po^*  :  Every  one,  who  has 

had  feen  the  Vatican  manufcript.  read  Herodotus,   muft  have  found 

*oa*  A»oa«v(t«^».  AtcA«w«,  owe  txi  more  than  once,  made  ufe. 

rut  nhu*  ru*  poro*,  x«i  tin  t»»  of  to  fignify  what  is  meant  here,  that 

vuilun  t*t!*ci.    Suidas.  is,  to  be  contented. 


■  B.  iii.  c.  1. 

U 


you- 
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u  you  will  not  endeavour,  by  force,  to  deprive  me  of  the 
M  fovereignty ;  and,  if  the  aflurances  you  give  me,  are  real, 
4<  I  defirc  to  give,  and  take  fureties,  which  will  preferve  our 
"  league  inviolate." 

LIX.  Aeneas,  having  accepted  this  propofal,  a  treaty  was 
made  between  the  two  nations,  and  confirmed  by  oath,  to 
this  effect ;  that  the  Aborigines  mould  grant  to  the  Trojans 
as  much  land  as  they  deflred,  that  is,  the  fpace  of  about  forty 
ftadia  round  the  hill ;  that  the  Trojans  mould  a/lift  the 
Aborigines  in  the  war  they  were  then  ingaged  in,  and  join 
them  with  their  forces,  upon  every  other  occafion,  when 
fummoned ;  and  that  both  nations  mould  aid  one  another, 
to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  as  well  with  their  afliflancc, 
as  advice.  After  they  had  concluded  this  treaty,  and  fe- 
cured  the  performance  of  it,  by  delivering  their  children  as 
hoftages,  they  marched,  with  joint  forces,  againft  the  cities 
of  the  Rutuli :  And,  having  foon  fubdued  all  oppolition  there, 
they  went  to  the  town  of  the  Trojans,  which  was  half 
finimed ;  and,  haftening  the  work  with  one  mind,  they 
fortified  the  town  with  a  wall.  This  town  Aeneas  called 
Lavinium,  as  the  Romans  themfelves  fay,  from  the  daughter 
of  Latinus,  whofe  name,  according  to  them,  was  Lavinia  ; 
but,  as  fomc  Greek  hiftorians  have  aflerted,  from  the 
daughter  of  Anius,  king  of  Delus,  whofe  name  was,  alfo, 
Lavinia ;  and  who,  dying  of  ficknefs,  while  the  firft  city  was 
building,  and  being  buried  in  the  place  where  me  died,  the 
city  was  fo  called,  in  memory  of  her.  She  is  faid,  alfo,  to 
have  imbarked  with  the  Trojans,  and  to  have  been  given  by 

her 
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her  father  to  Aeneas,  at  his  defire,  as  a  prophetefs,  and  a 
wife  woman.  While  Lavinium  was  building,  thefe  prodigies 
are  faid  to  have  happened  to  the  Trojans.  A  fire  breaking 
out,  fpontaneoufly,  in  an  adjoining  wood,  a  wolf,  they  fay, 
brought  fome  fuel  in  his  mouth,  and  tlirew  it  upon  the 
fire ;  and  an  eagle,  flying  thither,  fanned  the  flame  with 
the  motion  of  his  wings :  In  oppofition  to  thefe,  a  fox, 
having  moiftened  his  tail  in  a  river,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tinguifh  the  fire ;  and,  fometimes,  thofe,  that  were  kindling 
it,  prevailed ;  and,  fometimes,  the  fox,  that  was  trying  to 
put  it  out :  And,  at  laft,  the  former  got  the  better,  and  the 
other  went  away,  unable  to  do  any  thing  further.  Which, 
Aeneas,  obferving,  faid,  this  colony  would  become  famous, 
be  worthy  of  admiration,  and  very  much  celebrated  ;  but, 
in  its  increafc,  would  be  envied  by,  and  grievous  to,  its 
neighbours :  However,  that  it  would  overcome  its  adver- 
faries  ;  the  favor  of  Heaven  being  more  powerful  to  fup- 
port  it,  than  the  envy  of  men  to  oppofe  it.  Thefe  were  the 
evident  figns  of  the  incidents,  that  were  to  happen  to  this 
city :  Of  which  there  are  monuments,  now,  (landing  in  the 
market-place  of  the  Lavinienfcs ;  thefe  are  brazen  images 
of  the  animals,  which  have  been  preferved  for  many  ages. 

LX.  After  the  city  of  the  Trojans  was  built,  both  nations 
were,  extremely,  defirous  of  injoying  the  mutual  benefit  of 
their  new  alliance :  And  their  kings  fet  the  example,  and 
mixed  the  dignity  of  the  native  and  foreign  families  by  a 
contracl:  of  marriage,  Latinus  giving  his  daughter  Lavinia 
to  Aeneas :  After  which,  the  reft,  alfo,  had  the  fame  in- 

Vol.  I.  T  clination 
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clination  with  their  kings ;  and,  by  a  fwift  union  of  their 
cuftoms,  their  laws,  and  religious  ceremonies;  by  inter- 
marriages, and  a  communication  of  the  rights  of  their  cities ; 
by  mingling  all  together,  and  by  calling  themfelves  Latines, 
from  Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  they  adhered  fo 
firmly  to  their  league,  that  no  time  has,  yet,  fevered  them 
from  one  another.  The  nations,  therefore,  which  were 
gathered  together  under  one  form  of  government,  and  from 
whom  the  Roman  people  derive  their  origin,  before  the 
city  they,  now,  inhabit,  was  built,  are  thefe :  Firft,  the 
Aborigines,  who  drove  the  Siceii  out  of  thefe  parts,  and 
were  Greeks,  originally,  of  Peloponnefus,  the  fame,  who, 
with  Oenotrus,  removed  from  the  country,  now,  called 
Arcadia,  according  to  my  opinion :  Then,  the  Pelafgi,  who 
came  from 104  Haemonia,  as  it  was,  then,  called,  now,  Thef- 

ao+-  Aifievw  See  the  5  ift  annotation,  member  any  paflage  in  Homer,  which 

I  do  not  think  that  a  tranflator  is  under  lhews  that  the  Greeks,  and  Trojans 

the  fame  obligation  with  regard  to  his  were  armed  after  a  different  manner  ; 

author,  as  the  lawyers  feem  to  think  but  he  defcribes  them  as  going  to  the 

themfelves  under  in  relation  to  their  charge  under  very  different  circum- 

clicnts ;  that  is,  that  he  is  to  defend  fiances ;  the  firft  advancing  with  a 

him  right,  or  wrong.    Dionyfius  is  confufed  noife,  like  cranes  going  to 

going  to  prove  that  the  Trojans  were,  make  war  upon  the  Pygmies  •,  and  the 

originally,  Greeks,   in  which  he  is  other  in  filcnce  breathing  ardor,  and  a 

juftificd  by  hillorians  of  the  beft  au-  refolution  to  fupport  one  another 

thority  but  I  doubt  much  whether  T         ^   t>        y.          ^  # 

that  w.ll  juftiry  lum  m  faying,  as  he  Q<  r      ^  £         ;  „mSJA 

did  a  few  pages  before,  that  the  1  ro-  E„  £              £  * 
jans  were  armed  after  the  manner  of 

the  Greeks  •,  and,  much  lefs,  in  making  I  believe  no  general  would  defire  that 

fcvandcr  tell  Aeneas  that  he  had  a  great  his  men  fliould  go  on  to  an  attack  with 

auction  for  all  the  Greeks,  even,  after  a  truer  fpirit  than  Homer  has  here  de- 

the  latter  had  informed  him  that  they  fcribed. 
were  Trojans.    I  do  not,  indeed,  re- 

«>  Iliad,  r.  f.  2.  },  s. 

faly: 
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faly :  Thirdly,  thofe,  who  came  over  into  Italy  with  Evan- 
der,  from  the  city  of  Pallantium :  After  thefe,  the  Epci,  and 
Pheneatae;  who  were  part  of  the  Peloponnefian  army, 
commanded  by  Hercules,  with  whom  fomeTrojans,  alio,  were 
mixed :  And,  laft  of  all,  the  Trojans,  who,  with  Aeneas, 
had  efcaped  from  Ilium,  Dardanum,  and  the  other  Trojan 
cities. 

LXI.  That  the  Trojans  were  a  nation,  truly  Greek,  which, 
formerly,  came  from  Peloponnefus,  has  been,  long  flnce, 
aflerted  by  fome  authors,  and  mail  be,  briefly,  related  by 
me  alfo.  The  account  concerning  them  is-  this.  Atlas  was 
the  firft  king  of  the  country,  now,  called  Arcadia,  who 
lived  near  the  mountain,  called  *°5  Thaumafius  :  This  man 
had  feven  daughters,  faid  to  be  placed  among  the  ftars,  by 
the  name  of  the  Pleiades ;  one  of  whom  Jupiter  married,  and 
had  by  her  two  fbns,  to6  Janus,  and  Dardanus :  Jafius  lived 
unmarried :  But  Dardanus  married  Chryfes,  the  daughter  of 
Palas,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  Idaeus,  and  Dimas,  who, 
fucceeding  Atlas  in  the  kingdom,  reigned  fome  time  in 
Arcadia.  Afterwards,  a  great  deluge  happening  in  Arcadia, 
the  plains  were  overflowed,  and,  for  a  long  time,  incapable 
of  being  tilled.    The  people  (for,  as  they  lived  upon  the 

aoS.  e««/^<Kri6»  o{o<.    This  is  fliewn  her  prieftefies  were  fuffered  to  enter, 

by  Glarcanus  to  bu  the  true  reading,  l*(n«v.  This  mull  be  the  true 

becaufe  Paufanias  fptaks  of  a  moun-  reading j  which  is  confirmed  byiVir- 

tain  of  that  name  in  Arcadia.    This  gil. 

mountain,  I  find, r  Paufanias  fays  (load  bin(  partla„UJ  ertul 

near  the  river  Molofius  ;    and  on  hpMfque  faitr. 

the  top  of  it,  there  was  a  cavern  con-  Ijr  *.     ir      „  , .       .    ,  _  , 

fenced  to  Rhea,  into  which  none  but  Hc  ,s>  alfo>  called  by  St:abo' 

f  In  Arcad.  c.  36.      1  Acncid.  B.  iii.  f.  167.      'Epit.  B.  vii.p.  ji  !.• 

T  2  moun- 
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mountains,  they  laboured  under  a  great  fcarcity  of  provi- 
fions)  confidering  that  the  land,  that  remained,  would  not 
be  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  them  all,  they  divided  them- 
felves  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  ftaid  in  Arcadia,  and 
created  Dimas,  the  fon  of  Dardanus,  their  king ;  the  other, 
left  Peloponnefus  on  board  a  numerous  fleet ;  and,  failing 
along  the  coaft  of  Europe,  they  came  to  a  gulph,  called 
107  Melas,  and  happened  to  land  on  a  certain  ifland  of  Thracia, 
but  I  am  not  able  to  fay  whether  it  was,  before,  inhabited, 
or  defert:  They  called  this  ifland,  Samothrace,  a  name, 
compounded  of  the  name  of  a  man,  and  of  That  of  the 
place ;  for  it  belongs  to  Thrace,  and  the  founder  of  it  was 
Samon,  the  fon  of  Mercury,  and  of  a  nymph  of  Cyllcne, 
called  Rhene  :  Here,  they  ftaid  not  long,  becaufe  they  found 
themfelves  under  great  difficulties  with  regard  to  their  fup- 
port, as  having  a  barren  land,  and  a  boifterous  fea  to  contend 
with;  but,  leaving  fome  few  of  their  people  there,  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  removing  again,  went  to  Afla,  Dardanus 
being  the  leader  of  their  colony,  (for  Jaflus  died  in  the  ifland, 
being  ftruck  with  thunder,  for  defiring  to  go  to  bed  with 
Ceres)  and,  difimbarking  in  the  ftreight,  now,  called  the 
Hellefpont,  they  fettled  in  that  country,  which  was,  after- 
wards, named  Phrygia.  Idaeus,  the  fon  of  Dardanus,  with 
part  of  the  army,  inhabited  the  mountains,  which,  from 

*°7-  F.if  t«»  MfA«»jt  x:x.7Ti*-  The  gulph  pofitc  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus, 
Melas  lies  on  the  north  weft  of  the  known,  now,  by  the  name  of  la  Marifa. 
Thractan  Chcrfonefus  :  Ar.d  the  ifland  '  Strabo  gives  the  fame  account  of 
of  Samothrace,  now  called  Samandrakiy  Dardanus,  and  Jafion,  and  adds  that 
is  at  the  entrance  of  this  gulph,  op-    Samothrace  was,  before,  called  Samos. 

•Epic.  B.  vii.  p.  51 1. 
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him,  are  called  the  Idaean  mountains,  where  he  built  a 
temple  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  inftitutcd  myfteries 
and  ceremonies,  which  are  obferved,  to  this  day,  through- 
out  all  Phrygia ;  and  Dardanus  built  a  city  of  the  fam^ 
name  with  himfclf,  in  a  country,  now,  called  Troa?,Teucrus, 
who  was  king  of  it,  giving  him  the  land,  from  whom,  that 
country  was,  anciently,  named  Teucris.  Many  authors  fay, 
and,  particularly,  Phanodemus,  who  writ  the  Attic  anti- 
quities, that  this  man  came  into  Afia,  from  Attica,  where 
he  was  chief  of  the  divifion,  called  108  Xypete ;  and  of  this 
they  bring  many  proofs :  They  add  that,  being  matter 
of  a  large  and  fcrtil  country,  and  but,  thinly,  peopled,  he 
was  glad  to  fee  Dardanus,  and  the  Greeks,  who  came 
with  him,  in  hopes  both  of  their  afliftance  in  his  wars 
againft  the  Barbarians,  and  that  the  land  might  not  be  ua~ 
cultivated. 

ao8-  EuirrV.  This  is,  certainly,  the  than  fufpicious;  and,  therefore,  chang- 
true  reading,  and  the  name  of  this  ed  it  into  T»of  ;and,  to  fupport  his  cor- 
divifion  of  the  tribe  of  Cccropis,  as  we  rcftion,  quotes  this  very  paffage  of  our 
find  in  Harpocration ;  though  it  is  author,  which  he  has  accommodated 
otherwife  in  ail  the  editions,  and  ma-  to  the  words  of  Strabo,  as  he  took 
nufcripts,  and,  alfo,  in  Suidas,  who  them,  and  made  cur  author  fay  Sip* 
calls  this  divifion  of  that  tribe,  Evvtettr..  HuTriwvcr,  fuppofing  that  £**rt?i*»,  in 
But  there  is  a  paffage  in  Strabo,  which,  the  former,  was  the  name  of  this  divi- 
though  faulty  in  anuther  refpefl,  will  fionof  the  tribe  of  Cccropis  :  But  that 
lead  us  to  the  true  reading  in  this,  great  man  was  miftaken  in  this,  as  we 
•  Strabo  fpeaks  there  of  this  very  mi-  have  feen  by  Harpocration  •,  who,  in 
grationof  Teucer  from  Attica  to  Afia;  Evxtlxiuiu,  fays,  alfo,  that  this  was  the 
and  fays,  «aam  J'u  w  Ailumr  *<?>zt*>  name  of  the  individuals  of  that  divi- 
t<»«  Tiwx(o»  Qxcn  *k  T^wmv,  it  »«» a  fion.  Phanodemus,  whom  our  author 
£wirt1i«»  Af >*'«'•  Cafaubon,  in  his  note  quotes  upon  this  occafion,  is,  often, 
upon  this  paffage  of  Sirabo,  was  fen-  cited  by  other  authors,  but  tha:  is  all 
fible  that  the  word  T{««»  was  more    we  know  of  him. 

•l.xiii.  p.  901. 
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LXII.  But,  it  is,  now,  requifite  to  mew  how  Aeneas  was 
defended ;  which  I  (hall  do,  alfo,  in  few  words.  Dardanus, 
after  the  death  of  Chryfes,  the  daughter  of  Palas,  by  whom 
he  had  His  two  firft  fons,  married  Batea,  the  daughter  of 
Teucrus ;  and,  by  her,  had  Erichthonius,  who  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  moft  fortunate  of  all  men,  having  inherited 
both  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  and  That  of  his  grand- 
father by  his  mother's  fide.  Of  Erichthonius,  and  Callirhoe, 
the  daughter  of  Scamandrus,  was  born  Tros,  from  whom 
the  nation  has  received  its  name ;  of  Tros,  and  Acallaris, 
the  daughter  of  Eumedes,  Aflaracus ;  of  him,  and  Lytodora, 
the  daughter  of  Laomedon,  Capys;  of  Capys,  and  a  nymph, 
faid  to  have  been  a  Naid,  Anchifes ;  of  Anchifes,  and  Venus, 
Aeneas.  Thus,  I  have  (hewn  that  the  royal  family  of  the 
Trojans,  were,  originally,  Greeks. 

LXIII.  Concerning  the  time,  when  Lavinium  was  built, 
there  are  different  opinions  >  but  the  moft  probable  feems 
to  be  That,  which  109  places  it  in  the  fecond  year  after  the 
departure  of  the  Trojans  from  Troy  :  For  "°  Ilium  was 

*°9-  QifoJu            Cafaubon  has  ing  le  Jay  has  followed.   However,  I 

fhewn,  from  very  good  authorities,  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of  finding  myfelf 

that         is  a  term,  particularly  ufed  fupported  in  reading  moot  againft  thefe 

by  chronologcrs,  in  the  fenfe  our  au-  great  authorities,  by  a  much  greater, 

thor  has  given  it  in  this  place.  I  mean  That  of  Cafaubon,  and  Peta- 

Iaicv  (*iv  ya?  >i'a«  tiKtviat\]o;  rfa  tu  vius.    But,  before  I  give  my  reafons 

f  *{cc.  Thus,  I  am  confident  this  palfagc  for  reading  tafot  inftead  ol     *< ,  I  mult 

ought  to  be  read,  contrary  to  the  take  notice  of'  the  glaring  abfuraity  in 

opinion  of  Portus,  and  of  Dodwe.ll,  faying,  with  M.  *  *  »,  that  Troy  was 

who  contend  for          in  which  they  taken  on  the  twelfth  of  June  towards 

are  followed  by  M.  •*  "  ■,  and,  alfo,  the  end  of  fummr.    It  is  well  known 

contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sylbuigius,  that  the  year  ot  the  Greeks  was  luni- 

who,  would  have  it  f»i«JI«,  which  read-  folar,  and  that  the  Athenians,  whofe 

taken 
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taken  at  the  end  of  the  fpring,  feven  teen  days  before  the 
fummer  folftice,  and  the  eighth  of  the  ending  month  Thar- 
gelion,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Athenians  ; 
there  Hill  remaining  twenty  days,  after  the  folftice,  to  com  - 
plete  that  year.  The  firft  feven  and  thirty  days  after  the 
taking  of  Troy,  I  imagine,  the  Greeks  employed  in  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  the  city,  in  receiving  embaflies  from 
thofe,  who  had  withdrawn  themfelves,  and  in  concluding  a 

computation  our  author  fays  he  fol-  month  Thargelion,  fell  out,  thatycar» 

lows,  by  the  dire&ion  of  Solon,  af-  on  the  twenty  firll  of  May,  and  the 

figned  twenty  nine, and  thirty  days,  al-  fummer  folftice  on  the  twenty  eighth 

ternately,  to  their  twelve  months by  of  June"  :  So  that,  the  twenty  third 

which,  it  happened,  that  there  was,  of  Thargelion  was  the  twelfth  of  June, 

every  year,  a  deficiency  of  eleven  days  which,  as  our  author  fays,  was  ieven- 

bctween  their  year,  and  the  fblar  year  °:  teen  days,  that  is,  inclufively,  before 

To  fupply  this  deficiency,  Meton,  af-  the  fummer  folftice  :  And,  from  the 

terwards,  found  out  the  cycle  of  inter-  twenty  eighth  of  June,  to  the  ninc- 

calating  feven  months   in  nineteen  tcenth  of  July,  on  which  day,  the  new 

years.  Solon,  alfo,  introduced,  among  moon  of  their  month  Hecatombaeon 

the  Athenians,  the  method  of  counting  fell  out,  there  are  twenty  days,  which 

the  ten  laft  days  of  the  month  back-  he,  alfo,  fays,  remained  to  complete 

wards,  and  called  the  thirtieth  day  the  year :  Jh'or,  it  mult  be  obferved 

«»?  x«t  »f«,  the  old  and  new:  Thereafon  that  the  Athenians  began  their  year  on 

of  which,  I  imagine  to  have  been,  be-  the  firft  new  moon  after  the  fummer 

caufe  the  new  moon  becoming  vifible  folftice.    The  aera  of  the  taking  of 

only  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  part  Troy  being,  thus  determined,  it  will 

of  it  was  thought  to  belong  to  the  old  be  no  difficult  matter  to  find  the  num- 

month,  and  part  of  it  to  the  new.  ber  of  years  from  that  aera,  to  this 

Dionyfius  fays  diat  Troy  was  taken  on  prefent  year  1755.    Dionyfius  will 

the  eighth  day  of  the  ending  month  tell  us  from  Cato  that  Rome  was  built 

Thargelion,  that  is,  the  twenty  third ;  432  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy : 

feventeen  days  before  the  fummer  fol-  From  thence,  to  the  birth  of  Chrift, 

ftice,  after  which,  there  wanted  twenty  are  753  years;  to  which,  if  we  add 

days  to  complete  that  year.    Let  us,  1755,  there  will  be  found  2940  years 

now,  fee  how  this  account  agrees  with  from  the  twelfth  of  June,  on  which 

the  courfc  of  the  fun,  and  moon,  that  Troy  was  taken,  to  the  twelfth  of 

memorable  year.  The  new  moon,  and,  June  of  this  prefent  year, 
confequently,  the  firft  day  of  the  Attic 

«  Sir  Haac  Newton.  Chron.  p.  75  and  76.      "  Pctavius,  B.  ii.  c.  1  o.  part  iii. 

treaty 
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treaty  with  them.  The  next  year,  which  was  the  flrft  after 
the  taking  of  the  city,  the  Trojans,  fetting  fail  about  the 
autumnal  equinox,  croned  the  Hellefpont ;  and,  landing  in 
Thrace,  palTed  the  winter  feafon  there ;  during  which,  they 
received  the  fugitives,  who  were,  continually,  flocking  to 
them,  and  prepared  every  thing,  that  was  neceflary  for  their 
voyage :  And,  leaving  Thrace,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring, 
they  failed  as  far  as  Sicily.  While  they  ftaid  there,  that 
year  was  accomplifhed ;  and  they  palled  the  fecond  winter 
in  aflifting  the  Elymi  to  build  cities  in  Sicily.  They  fet  fail 
from  that  illand,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  allow  it ;  and, 
crofling  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  arrived,  at  laft,  at  Laurentum,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Aborigines,  in  the  middle  of  the  fummer : 
And,  having  received  the  ground  from  them,  they  built 
Lavinium ;  the  fecond  year  from  the  taking  of  Troy,  being, 
now,  completed.  And  this  is  my  opinion  concerning  thefe 
events. 

LXIV.  Aeneas,  having,  fufficiently,  furnimcd  the  city, 
with  temples,  and  other  ornaments,  of  which  the  greateft 
part  remain,  even,  to  this  day,  he,  the  next  year,  which  was 
the  third  after  his  departure  from  Troy,  reigned  over  the 
Trojans  only  :  But  the  fourth  year,  Latinus  being  dead,  he 
fucceeded  him  in  his  kingdom  alfo ;  not  only  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  near  alliance  to  him,  Lavinia  being  fole 1,1  heirefs, 

Es-.*A»?{!f.  The    fenfe  of  this  mvlf  aJtAW  *  it  mdn  %*>  »*ixA«pjfa-. 

word  is,  very  well,  explained  by  liar-  In  this  fenfe,  alio,  "Virgil  makes 

pocration.  KtixAij^j  /u«»  tri»  ii  »ari  va*lt  Drances  fay  to  Turnus, 
*?  xAk{»  ocfxin  x«laAiA«/*/*inf,       not  ft  edta  dotalis  rtgia  cerdi  tji. 

x  Acncid.  B.  xi.  f.  369. 

after 
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after  the  death  of  Latinus,  but,  alfo,  by  reafon  of  his  being 
general  of  the  army,  in  the  war  againft  their  neighbours : 
For  the  Rutuli  had,  again,  revolted  from  Latinus,  and  made 
choice  of  a  certain  deferter  for  their  leader,  who  was  a  re- 
lation of  Amata,  the  wife  of  Latinus,  and  whofe  name  was 
Turnus.    This  man,  exalperated  at  the  father-in-law  of 
Aeneas,  for  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  ftranger,  in  prejudice 
to  his  relations,  and,  being  incited  by  *'*  Amata,  and  in- 
couraged  by  others,  went  over  to  the  Rutuli  with  the  forces 
he  commanded.    The  war  being  begun  upon  thefe  com- 
plaints, and  a  (harp  batde  infuing,  Latinus,  Turnus,  and 
many  others  were  {lain.    However,  Aeneas,  and  his  people, 
gained  the  vi&ory :  Upon  which,  Aeneas  fucceeded  his 
father-in-law  in  his  kingdom  :  And,  having  reigned  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Latinus,  in  the  fourth,  he  loft  his 
life  in  a  battle :  For  the  Rutuli,  railing  an  army  compofed 
of  the  joint  forces  of  all  their  cities,  marched  againft  him ; 
and,  with  them,  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  who 
thought  his  own  country  in  danger.    For  the  great  increafe 
of  the  Grecian  power  had,  long  fince,  given  him  offence : 
And  a  fevere  batde  being  fought,  not  far  from  Lavinium, 
and  many  (lain  on  both  fides,  the  armies  were  parted  by 
the  coming  on  of  the  night,  and  the  body  of  Aeneas,  no 
where,  appearing,  fome  concluded  that  he  was  tranflated 
among  the  gods,  and  others,  that  he  periftied  in  the  river, 

««*•  Af»«7ij  Twf»of .  This  paflage  Ihews    from  the  Roman  hiftorians,  whofe 
that  Amata,  and  Turnus,  in  Virgil,    works  arc,  now,  loft, 
are  not  imaginary  pcrfons,  but  taken 

Vol.  I.  U  near 
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near  which  the  battle  was  fought :  And  the  Latines  built 
a  chapel  to  him  with  this  infeription  :  "  "3  To  the  father, 
"  and  god  of  this  country,  who  preddes  over  the  waters  of 
"  the  river  Numicius."  But  fome  fay  this  chapel  was  erected, 
by  Aeneas,  to  Anchifes,  who  died  the  year  before  this  war: 
It  is  a  fmall  mound,  furrounded  with  trees,  regularly,  planted, 
and  deferves  to  be  feen. 

LXV.  Aeneas  having  left  this  life,  about  the  feventh  year 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  Euryleon,  who,  in  the  flight,  had 
changed  his  name  to  That  of  Afcanius,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  government  of  the  Latines :  As  for  the  Trojans,  they 
were,  at  that  time,  befieged,  the  forces  of  the  enemy  in- 
creating  daily  ;  and  the  Latines  were  unable  to  afllft  thofe, 
who  were  (hut  up  in  Lavinium.  Afcanius,  therefore,  firft, 
invited  the  enemy  to  a  friendly  and  reafonable  accommo- 
dation :  But  they,  paying  no  regard  to  him,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  fuffering  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
upon  their  own  terms.  But  the  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
among  other  intolerable  conditions,  which  he  impofed  upon 
them,  as  upon  a  people,  already,  become  his  flaves,  com- 
manding them  to  carry  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  every  year,  all  the 
wine,  the  country  of  the  Latines  produced,  they  looked 
upon  this,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  borne,  and,  by  the  advice  of 

*'v  n*fer,  etc.  r  Livy  fp-aks,  alio,  who  were  canonize*.',  to  change  their 

of  this  apotheofis,  or  canonization  of  names    as  the  pop<s,  who  call  them*. 

Aeneas   Situs  ejl.  quenvunqne  eum  diet  fclvcs  Chrift's  vicegerents,  generally, 

jus  fafque  efi^  fupcr  Numcituu  J!u>;ie/:>  change  their  names  upon  their  eleva- 

Jovm  InJigetem  appellant.    It  was,  it  t.on  to  the  papacy, 
feems,  the  f'afhion  for  thefe  gentlemen, 

r  a.  i.  c.  2. 

Afcanius, 
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A  (can ius,  voted  the  fruit  of  the  vine  to  be  facred  to  Jupiter ; 
then,  exhorting  one  another  to  fight  bravely,  and  praying 
the  gods  to  afiift  them  in  their  dangerous  enterprife,  they 
pitched  upon  a  dark  night,  and  faJlied  out  of  the  city :  And, 
immediately,  attacked  that  part  of  the  enemy's  camp,  which 
lay  neareft  to  the  city,  and,  being  defigned  as  an  advanced 
poft  to  cover  the  reft  of  the  army,  was  ftrongly  (ituated,  and 
defended  by  the  choiceft  youth  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were 
commanded  by  Laufus,  the  fon  of  Mezentius :  Their  attack, 
being  unforefeen,  they,  eafily,  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  place:  While  they  were  employed  in  taking  this  poft, 
the  reft  of  the  army,  that  lay  incamped  on  the  plains,  feeing 
an  unfeafonable  light,  and,  hearing  the  groans  of  thofe,  who 
were  killing,  left  the  flat  country,  and  fled  to  the  mountains : 
Upon  this  occafton,  there  was  a  great  hurry,  and  tumult, 
their  army  marching  away  in  the  night,  and  expecting  the 
enemy  would,  every  minute,  fall  upon  them,  while  they 
were  in  diforder,  and  their  ranks  broken.  The  Latines, 
after  they  had  taken  the  place  by  ftorm,  and  heard  the  reft 
-of  the  army  was  in  diforder,  prcfled  upon  them,  killing, 
and  purfuing ;  while  the  enemy  were  fo  far  from  endea- 
vouring to  defend  themfelves,  that  it  was  not,  even,  poflible 
for  them  to  know  the  evils  they  were  furrounded  with ; 
but,  through  confufion,  and  irrefolution,  fome  were  forced 
-down  the  precipices,  and  dafhed  to  pieces ;  while  others, 
ingaging  themfelves  in  unpaflable  vallies,  were,  taken  pri- 
foners  :  But  moft  of  them,  through  ignorance,  treated  one 
*  another,  in  the  dark,  like  enemies  j  and  the  greatcft  de- 
ll 2  ftruction 
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ftru&ion  of  them  was  occafioned  by  mutual  flaughter. 
°  In  the  mean  time,  Mezentius,  with  a  few  of  his  men,  pof- 
feffed  himfelf  of  a  hill ;  and,  being  informed  of  the  death 
of  his  fon,  and  of  the  numbers  he  had  loft;  and,  finding  how 
untenable  the  pake  was,  in  which  he  had  fhut  himfelf  up, 
having  no  other  refource,  he  fent  heralds  to  Lavinium  to  treat 
of  a  peace:  And  Afcanius,  adviflng  the  Latines  to"4ufe 
their  fortune  with  moderation,  he  obtained  liberty  to  retire 
in  fafety  with  his  forces,  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  they 
concluded ;  and,  from  that  time,  laying  afide  all  enmity  to 
the  Latines,  he  continued  their  conftant  friend. 

LXVI.  The  thirtieth  year  after  the  building  of  Lavinium> 
Afcanius,  the  fon  of  Aeneas,  according  to  the  oracle,  given 
to  his  rather,  built  another  city,  and  transferred  both  the 
inhabitants  of  Lavinium,  and  the  other  Latines,  who  were 
defirous  of  a  better  habitation,  to  his  new-built  city,  which 
he  called  m'5  Alba,  which  word  fignifies,  in  Greek,  Aevm, 

*'4-  T*putvt&*i  tv  tu£h».  This  is  a  adxerfity^  to  fubmit  to  nothing,  that  is 

very  happy  cxpreflion,  and  ufed,  more  mean. 

than  once,  by  our  author.    There  is       *»5*  k\Z:  It  is,  generally,  thought 

a  paflage  in  the  eighth  book  of  this  that  Albalonga  ftood  in  the  lame  place, 

hiftory,  which  is  quoted  by  *  Suidas  where  Albano  now  ftands  j  and,  what 

not  fo  much,  I  dare  fay,  for  the  fenti-  is  more  extraordinary,  *  Cluver  fays 

ment,  which  mod  delerves  it,  as  for  that  the  inhabitants  of  Albano  were 

the  expreflion  ;  I«$for«*  tr<»  «»9{*nr«»,  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  this,  that  they 

«t«»  iw^«t1«»  rfeii*i«-i,  T<*/Aiiuie9-*i  T«f  placed  over  the  gate,  that  leads  to 

Tubas'  ot*»  i'  h(  Tarmac,  **i  $>*vA«  Rome,  a  ftone,  on  which  was  repre- 

»/8t*n,  pt0i»  wV«^i»h»  aytmt.   As  this  fented  the  fow  with  her  thirty  young 

is  tranflatcd  in  its  proper  place,  I  mall  ones.    However,  this  great  geogra- 

only  give  the  fenfe  of  it  here    Jt  is  the  pher  has,  plainly,  proved  from  Livy, 

part  of  wife  men,  when  in  profperity,  to  Cicero,  and  our  author,  that  Alba  longa 

uft  it  with  moderation  t  and,  when  in  ftood  two  Roman  miles  to  the  eaft  of 

*  c.  48.       *  Ittl.  Antiq.  B.  iii.  p.  201. 

White : 
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IVlnte:  And,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another  city  of  the 
fame  name,  an  epithet  was  added  to  it,  taken  from  its  figure ; 
and  it  is,  now,  called  Alba  longa^  a  name  compounded  of 
both,  that  is,  Aevxq  poutp*.    This  city  is,  now  uninhabited. 
For,  when  Tullus  Hoftilius  was  king  of  the  Romans,  me, 
feeming  to  contend  with  her  colony  for  the  fovereignty, 
was  demolifhed ;  and  Rome,  having  deftroyed  her  mother- 
city,  received  its  citizens.  But  thefe  things  happened  in  after- 
times.    Alba  ftood  between  a  mountain,  and  a  lake,  which. 
ferved  as  fortifications  to  the  city,  and  rendered  it  difficult 
to  be  taken :  For  the  mountain  is  extremely  ftrong  and  high ; 
and  the  lake,  deep  and  large,  which,  when  the  fluices  are 
opened,  is  received  by  the  level,  the  inhabitants  having  it  in. 
their  power  to  hufband  the  water,  as  they  think  proper. 
The  plains,  below  the  city,  are  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and 
rich  in  the  produce  of  all  forts  of  fruits,  in  no  degree  in- 
ferior to  ,  the  reft  of  Italy,  particularly,  of  what  they  call  the 
Alban  wine,  which  is  fweet,  and  of  a  beautiful  color  ;  and, 
except  the  Falernian  wine,  certainly,  excels  all  others. 

LXVII.  While  the  city  was  building,  a  great  prodigy  is 
faid  to  have  happened :  For  a  temple  with  afan&uary  having 
been  built  for  the  images  of  the  gods,  which  Aeneas  had 

it   The  Alban  lake,  and  mountain  take b  Veii,  till  they  had  let  out  the 

make  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  Ro-  water  of  the  Alban  lake.    The  Alban 

man  hiftory,  the  former  having  been  mountain  was  famous  for  the  Feriae 

the  fubjeft  of  a  prophecy,  uttered  by  latinat  inftituted  by  Tarquinius  Su- 

a  Veian  captive,  and  confirmed  by  no  per  bus,  and  celebrated  in  the  temple 

lefs  an  authority  than  the  Delphic  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  that  ftood  on  the 

oracle,  that  the  Romans  mould  never  top  of  it. 

!>Li»y,B.  v.  c.  15. 

brought 
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brought  with  him  from  Troas,  and  placed  in  Lavinium,  and 
the  ftatues  having  been  removed,  from  the  temple  at  Lavi- 
nium, into  this  fanctuary,  the  doors  being  then,  particularly, 
well  fhiit,  and  the  walls,  and  roof  unhurt,  the  ftatues  changed 
their  ftation,  the  following  night,  and  were  found  upon  their 
old  pedeftals.  And,  being  brought  thither  again,  with 
fupplicatory  and  propitiatory  facriflces,  they  returned,  in 
like  manner,  to  the  fame  place.  Upon  this,  the  people  were, 
for  fome  time,  in  doubt  what  they  fhould  do,  being  un- 
willing cither  to  live  feparately  from  the  gods  of  their  fathers, 
or  to  return  to  their  old  habitation  :  At  laft.  they  found  out 
an  expedient,  which  feemed,  well  enough,  to  anfwer  both 
thefe  purpofes ;  this  was,  to  let  the  images  remain  where 
they  were,  and  to  fend  back  fome  of  their  1,6  own  people 
from  Alba,  to  Lavinium,  to  live  there,  and  take  care  of  them. 
Thofe,  who  were  fent  to  Lavinium,  to  perform  this  holy 
office,  were  fix  hundred ;  they  removed  thither  with  their 
families,  and  Aegeftus  was  appointed  their  chief.  The 
Romans  call  thefe  gods,  Penates :  Some,  who  tranflate  the 
word  into  the  Greek  language,  render  it  riojfwafr  The  gods 
of  their  fathers  \  others,  Yinbhuiz,  The  gods ;  who  prefide  over 
Sirths ;  and  others,  Klwiue ,  The  givers  of  riches  ;  Mt^ac, 
Gods  of  the  fanbluary ;  and  Efxix;,  Gods  of  the  inclofure  : 
Each  of  thefe  has,  probably,  given  them  their  name  from 

»»«■  Ettoix«.    This  word  is  ufed  in  the  ifland ;    «t,7«r  wt^**1u  «™x*<. 

the  fame  fenfe  by c  ThucydiJes,  where  Upon  which  word,  the  Greek  fcholiaft 

he  fays  that  the  Athenians,  having  makes   the   following  obfervation  : 

ejected  the  inhabitants  of  Aegina.  fent  Arena  ^ir,  e»*  n  f{ir/*M  wfuxouuci 

fome  of  their  own  people  to  inhabit  omhcm'  maw  ft,  oi  «f  \r»A«f,  »«/r. 

«B.  ii.  c.  27. 

fome 
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fome  one  of  their  functions :  However,  they  all  feem,  in- 
fome  degree,  to  exprefs  the  fame  thing.  Concerning  their 
figure,  and  appearance,  Timaeus,  the  hiftorian,  gives  this 
account ;  that  the  holy  things,  preferved  in  the  fan&uaries 
at  Lavinium,  are  iron  and  brazen  Caducei,  and  a  veflel  of 
Trojan  earth :  This,  he  fays,  he  learned  from  the  inhabi- 
tants. For  my  part,  I  cannot  think  it  right,  in  me,  to  give 
an  account  of  thofe  things,  which  it  is  lawful  neither  for  all 
to  fee,  nor  to  hear  from  thofe,  who  have  fecn  them.  And 
I  muft  blame  every  man,  who  is  defirous  of  inquiring  after, 
or  of  knowing,  more  than  the  laws  allow. 

LXVIII.  But  the  things  which  I  myfelf  know,  by  having 
feen  them,  and  concerning  which,  no  fcruple  forbids  me  to 
write,  are  as  follows.  They  fhew  you  a  temple  at  Rome 
not  far  from  the  Forum  in  the  ftreet,  that  leads,  the  neareft 
way,  to  the  Carinae\  which  is  fmall,  and  darkened  by  the 
height  of  the  adjacent  buildings :  This  place,  is  called,  by 
the  Romans,  in  their  own  language,  V diae  ;  in  this  temple, 
are  the  images  of  Trojan  gods,  cxpofed  to  public  view,  with 
this  infeription,  1,7  A  EM  A  Z,  which  figniiies  Penates:  For, 

*'7-  Ai»*c.    This  is  the  reading  oF  n  that  bears  the  lcaft  refemblance  to 

all  the  editions,  but,  certainly,  not  the  a  A.    And  I  am  pcrftuded  thar,  if 

true  one.    Staligcr,  in  his  notes  upon  Scaligcr  had  feen  the  Venetian  and 

the  Chronicon  of  Eufcbius,  number  Vatican  manufcripts,  he  would  have 

617,  takes  notice  of  this  infeription  rejeded  this  reading,  inftead  of  endea- 

and,  in  order  to  explain  it,  fays  that  vouring  to  explain  it.  It  muft  b-  ob- 

there  muft  have  been  a  n  of  fuch  a  ferved  that  Penates  is  a  Latin  word, 

ftiape  as  to  refemble  a  A.  But  he  does  and  derived,  as  we  know  from  i  C  i- 

not  fay  w  hat  kind  of  a  n  this  was  ;  cero,  either  from  penus,  or  pemtus  :  So 

neither  is  there  among  the  many  an-  that,  all  attempts  to  reconcile  this 

cient  alphabets  he  has  exhibited,  any  Greek  infeription  with  Penates  nuift 

*  Dc  Nat.  Dcor.  B.  ii.  c.  17. 

according 
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according  to  my  opinion,  the  letter  0,  being  not,  yet,  found 
out,  the  ancients  exprefled  its  power,  by  the  letter  A.  Thefe 
are  two  youths,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  each  of  them  holding  a 
fpear ;  they  are  pieces  of  ancient  workman  (hip.  We  have 
feen  many  other  ftatues,  alio,  of  thefe  gods  in  ancient  temples ; 
and,  in  all  of  them,  they  reprefented  two  youths  in  military 
habits.  It  is  lawful  to  fee  thefe,  and  to  hear  what  others 
fay  concerning  them ;  and  to  write  what 1,8  Calliftratus, 

be  vain.  Bcfides,  as  the  following  ters,  the  Greeks  •  made  ufe  of  the  af- 
words,  now,  ftand  in  all  the  editions,  pirate  H  after  T,  n  and  K  ;  and  writ, 
Dionyfius  is  made  to  fay  that  the  letter  For  example,  THTEAAA,  riHTAAON, 
n,  not  being,  as  yet,  found  out,  the  KHPTEOr,  in  which  they  have  been 
ancients  exprcffed  its  power  by  the  followed  by  the  Romans,  as  I  mall 
letter  A  ;  when  he,  no  doubt,  knew,  fhew  in  another  f  place.  The  Carinae 
and  certain  it  is,  that  the  n,  as  well  as  was  a  ftreet  in  Rome,  called  lb,  as 
the  A,  was  among  the  fixteen,  or,  as  Servius  fays,  from  the  refemblance  of 
others  fay,  the  feventeen  letters  brought  the  houfcs  to  the  keels  of  (hips ;  which, 
into  Greece,  from  Phoenicia,  by  Cad-  however,  may  be  much  doubted.  I 
mus.  The  Venetian  manufcript,  in  agree,  intirely,  with  Cafaubon,  in 
Hudfon's  notes,  has  A«^*f,  on  the  reading  o««a»«»,  and  (hall  add  to  the 
margin  of  which  was  written,  as  he  realbns,  given  by  him,  to  fupport  that 
fays,  a*l i  tx  &*i*xt'  m  A  «v1i  t*  0  »«-  reading,  which  may  be  feen  in  Hud- 
A*i»f .  This  is,  further,  explained  by  fon,  that  our  *  author  himfelf  calls 
the  Vatican  manufcript,  which  has  this  hill  Ovinia,  where  he  fays  that 
S-tuK,  and  the  following  fcntenceftands  Valerius  Publicola  built  a  houfe, 
thus  •,  t*  9-iiI«  f*timt  yfappmlof  i  Jf»,uf»»  which,  from  its  fltuation,  gave  urn- 
mt  mm*  titer  to  ithia  \  which  brage  to  the  people  :  And  h  Livy, 
I  have  made  no  difficulty  of  following  fpeaking  of  the  fame  fad,  fays  of  Va- 
in the  text :  For,  whether  the  infcrip-  lerius  atdijicabat  in  fummd  VeliL 
tion  was  Ai/t*«*  or  A»^f,  the  reafon,  *«*•  K«AAiffa7ef,  2*7u?of,  A{x7,»of. 
alledged  by  both  the  manufcripts,  is  I  know  not  that  any  other  author  has 
juft.  Since  the  letter  0  was  not,  in  rea-  made  mention  of  Calliftratus,  as  the 
Jity,  one  of  the  Cadmean  letters,  but  writer  of  the  Samothracian  hiftory. 
invented,  long  after,  by  Simonides,  5  Satyrus  is  not  much  more  known, 
together  with  the  two  other  afpirate  unlefs  he  is  the  fame  with  the  bio- 
letters  *  and  X;  which  is  fo  true,  that,  grapher,  who  writ  the  life  of  Philip, 
before  the  invention  of  thefe  three  let-  the  father  of  Alexander  the  great, 

«  Mar.  Viflor.      fScc  the  4iftannot.  on  the  fourth  book.       6  B.  v.  c.  19.       fc  B.  ii.  c.  7. 

'Voffius  Hift.  Grace.  B.iii.  p.  410. 

'  the 
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the  author  of  the  hiftory  of  Samothrace,  and  Satyrus,  who 
has  colle&ed  the  ancient  fables,  with  many  others,  have  re- 
lated ;  among  whom  the  poet,  Arctinus,  is  the  moft  ancient 
we  know  of.  This,  therefore,  is  the  account  they  give : 
That  Chryfes,  the  daughter  of  Palas,  when  (he  was  married 
to  Dardanus,  brought,  for  her  dowry,  the  gifts  of  Minerva, 
that  is,  the  Palladiums,  and  the"9  images  of  the  great  gods, 

ThatofDemofthencs,  and  of  feveral  Jay,  moft  affuredly,  faw  the  difficulty 

other  eminent  men.    Suidas  fays  that  of  tranflating  thefe  words,  and,  to  avoid 

Arctinuswas  a  Milefian,  and  a  difciple  it,  has  left  them  quite  out.    But  this 

of  Homer;  for  which  he  quotes  Ar-  difficulty  purfues  him:  For,  a  few 

of  Clazomenae.  lines  after,  our  author,  fays  that  Dar- 


T«  Utm  tin  Of«r.  Here  is  a  dif-  danus  confulted  the  oracle  mm  t«» 

Acuity,  whichthe  tranflators  have  either  it^m  m*  $«a«uc :  However,  he  refolves 

not  leen,  or  have  duTcmbled  :  It  is  not  to  be  troubled  any  more  about  it, 

certain  that,  when  our  author  fays  that  and  has,  alfo,  left  out  thefe  words. 

Chryfes  broughtwith  her,as  her  dowry,  The  other  French  tranflator,  has,  moft 

befides  the  Palladiums,  t«  <t;«  rm  certainly,the  merit  of  having  attempted 

f*iy*A«»         he  means  tbejlatues  of  to  tranflate  them  j  and  I  am  forry,  for 

the  great  gods,  which  both  the  Latin  that  reafon,  that,  fur  U  Join  qtCH  dcvoit 

tranttators  have  rendered  facra  magno-  avoir  du  cultt  des  dieux  cannot  be  al- 

rum  deorum,  and  the  two  French  tranf-  lowed  to  expreis  the  fenfe  of  ar»<  T«* 

lators  Us  ftatues  des  grands  dieux :  And  tH «»  <rKt  <Pva«juk :  It  is,  however,  as 

it  is  as  certain  that,  when  our  author  well  as  de  affervandis  facris  in  Sylbur- 

fays  that  Dardanus,  when  he  went  into  gius,  or  de  facrorum  cuftodid  in  Portus. 

Afia,  left  t«  fif»  rm  §t«n  in  Samo-  It  is  plain  that  the  oracle  related  to  the 

thrace,  he  docs  not  mean  the  ftatues  prefervation  of  thefe  ftatues,  upon 

of  the  gods ;  but  only  the  myftcrics  which  the  fate  of  the  town,  he  was 

relating  to  their  worfhip  :  And  here,  going  to  build,  and,  afterwards,  of 

again,  the  Latin  tranflators  have  faid  Troy,  was  to  depend.    The  oracle, 

facra  et  trrjfteria,  which  M.  *  ♦  •  has  that  was  delivered  to  Dardanus,  is,  if 

rendered  les  myfteres  des  dieux  et  Us  the  authorities,  our  author  quotes, 

cbofes  faintes :  I  wifh  I  knew  what  he  have  not  mifled  him,  of  the  higheft 

means  by  Us  cbofes  faint es.  They  could  antiquity  }  fince  it  was  given  to  him 

not  be  the  Palladiums,  nor  the  ftatues  before  he  founded  the  kingdom  of 

of  the  gods :  For,  all  thefe  our  author  Troy,  which  happened  in  the  523+,h 

tells  us,  in  the  next  fentence,  Darda-  year  of  the  Julian  k  period,  about  fifty 

nus  carried  with  him  into  Afia.    Le  years  after  the  Ifraelites  came  out  of 
*  Petty.  B.  u.  c.  10.  part  iii.  and  B.  i.  c.  n.  part  i. 

Vol.  I.  X  in 
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in  whofe  myfteries  {he  had  been  inftru&ed :  That,  when 
the  Arcadians,  flying  from  the  deluge,  left  Peloponnefus, 
and  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  Thrace,  Dardanus  built  there  a 
temple  to  thefe  gods,  whofe  particular  names  he  difclofed  to 
none,  and  performed  thofe  ceremonies  to  them,  which  are 
obferved,  to  this  day,  by  the  Samothraces :  That,  when  he 
tranfported  the  grcatcft  part  of  his  people  into  Afia,  he  left 
the  myfteries,  belonging  to  thefe  gods,  and  the  ceremonies 
with  thofe,  who  remained  in  the  ifland ;  and  carried  with 
him  the  Palladiums,  and  the  images  of  the  gods:  And  that, 
upon  confulting  the  oracle  concerning  his  fettlement,  among 
other  things  he  was  informed  of,  he  received  this  anfwer 
relating  to  the  cuftody  of  the  images  of  the  gods ;  "  Re- 
"  member  to  eftablifh,  in  the  city,  which  you  mail  build, 
"  perpetual  worfhip  to  the  gods,  and  to  honor  them  with 

Egypt,  and  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Jofhua ;  and  296  years  before  that 
city  was  deftroyed  by  the  Greeks,  in 
the  reign  of  Priamus.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  this  oracle  is  in  very 
good  hexameter  verfe,  and  the  lan- 
guage, not  at  all,  different  from  That 
of  Homer,  who  writ  above  five  hun- 
dred years  after  this  period ;  nor  from 
the  language  of  thofe  poets,  who  writ 
five  hundred  years  after  Homer.  How- 
ever, there  is  an  expreffion  in  it,  in 
rendering  which  the  tranflators,  I  find, 
are  divided:  It  is  this, 
which  Portus  has  tran  dated  cultum 
ittcorruptum  femper^  and  Hudfon  has 
altered  it  to  cultum  purum  femper. 

I  Iliad.  fLf.  186. 

"  fafe- 


Sylburgius  has  faid  much  better  cultum 
pcrpttuum,  which  is  the  fenfe  •,  and  le 
Jay,  whom  I,  always,  commend  with 
plcafure,  when  1  can  do  it  with  juftice, 
has  given  it  this  fenfe  •,  as  the  other 
French  tranflator  has,  alio,  though 
more  explicitly  :  This  is  the  fenfe,  in 
which  1  Homer  applies  thefe  words, 
*c6»1o»  more  than  once,  to  the 
fceptcr  of  Agamemnon, 

Af|«7o  01'  cxi|n-7fov  mdlfma*  a$4»7e»  mm. 

Upon  which  theGreek  fcholiaft  makes 
this  obfervation:  To  «$a»*7o»  nrf 
ip^vyjH  ti  ^iAoo^ci  r*vt*fS  to  it  «?>9<7w 
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"  fafeguards,  facrifices,  and  choirs  :  For,  while  thefe  vene- 
"  rable  gifts  of  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  to  your  wife  fhall 
"  remain  in  your  country,  your  city  fhall,  for  ever,  be  im- 
«  pregnable." 

LXIX.  That,  upon  this,  Dardanus  left  the  images  in  the 
city,  which  he  founded,  and  which  received  its  name  from 
him:  That,  Ilium,  being,  afterwards,  built,  the  images  were 
removed  thither  by  his  defcendants ;  and  that  the  Ilienfes 
built  a  temple,  and  a  fanduary  for  them  in  the  citadel,  and 
preferved  them  with  all  poflible  care,  looking  upon  them  as 
fent  from  Heaven,  and  as  the  pledges  of  public  fafety: 
That,  while  the  Greeks  were  employed  in  taking  the  lowo- 
city,  Aeneas,  being  mafter  of  the  citadel,  took,  out  of  the 
fanduary,  the  images  of  the  great  gods,  and  the  Palladium, 
which,  yet,  remained  (for  the  other,  Ulyfles,  and  Diomede, 
they  fay,  coming  into  Ilium  by  night,  flole  away)  and, 
carrying  them  with  him  out  of  the  city,  brought  them  into 
Italy.  But  Ardinus  fays  that  one  Palladium  was  given  by 
Jupiter  to  Dardanus,  and  that  this  remained  in  Ilium,  hid 
in  the  fanduary,  till  the  city  was  taken:  That,  from  this,  a 
copy  was  made,  in  every  refped,  like  the  original,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  view  of  the  public,  on  purpofe  to  deceive  thofe, 
who  might  have  a  defign  to  fteal  it ;  and,  that  the  Greeks, 
having  formed  this  defign,  took  that  away.  I  fay,  therefore, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  perfons  above  mentioned,  that  the 
images,  brought  into  Italy  by  Aeneas,  were  Thofe  of  the 
great  gods,  to  whom  the  Samothraces,  of  all  the  Greeks, 
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pay  the  greateft  worfhip,  and  the  famous "°  Palladium, 
which,  they  fay,  is  kept  by  the  holy  virgins  in  the  temple  of 
Vefta,  where  the  perpetual  fire  is,  alfo,  preferved:  Concerning 
whom,  I  (hall  fpeak  afterwards.  There  may  be  other  things, 
befides  thefe,  which  are  kept  fecret  from  us,  who  are  "'not 
initiated.    And  fo  far  concerning  the  Trojan  gods. 

LXX.  Afcanius  dying  in  the  eight  and  thirtieth  year  of 
his  reign,  Silvius,  his  brother,  fucceeded  him:  He  was 
born  of  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  after  the  death  of 
Aeneas,  and,  as  they  fay,  brought  up  on  the  mountains  by 
the  herdfmen.  For,  upon  the  accefllon  of  Afcanius  to  the 
kingdom,  Lavinia,  fearing  left  the  name  of  a  ftep-mother, 
might  draw  upon  her  fome  feverity  from  him*  me,  being, 

*10'  n«AA«<Uv.  Many  authors  have  BiC«x<ir.    This  word  is,  very 

written  of  this  famous  Palladium,  but  properly,  rendered  by  the  Latin  trani- 

none  of  them  have  taken  fo  much  l&iors  prof anis:  But  I  think  not  fo  well 

pains  to  inform  their  readers  of  all  the  by  the  French  tranflators,  nous  autre* 

circumftances,  relating  to  this  folemn  profanes :  I  am  fenfible  that,  in  their 

farce,  as  Dionyfius.    It  feems,  the  language,  des  auteurs  profanes  is  faid  in 

pagan  priefts,  early,  underftood  the  art  oppofition  to  des  auteurs  faerez ;  but 

of  raifing  the  veneration  of  their  vo-  I  leave  it  to  them  to  confider  whether 

taries  by  fccreting  the  object  of  it.  they  fay  des  gens  profanes  in  oppofition 

I  find  Herodian  is  quoted  by  the  com-  to  des  gens  d'eglife  \  for  that  is  the  fenfe 

mcntators,  upon  the  occafion  of  this  of  the  word  in  this  place,  which  is 

Palladium,  for  faying  that,  in  the  reign  explained  in  Hefychius  by  «/Av*?ar.  It 

of  Commodus,  the  temple  of  Vefta  is  well  known  that  U*c ,  \%an  ffi  /3«G>}Ao», 

was  burnt,  and  the  Palladium  expofed  which "  Virgil  has  tranflated 
to  public  view  for  the  firft  time.  But  ,  *.     .  .  .  ■  . 

_\  ,  ,  ,  trocul,  a  trocul,  ejtt,  prof  am. 

m  i  acitus,  who  >s  much  more  to  be 

credited,  fays,  in  fpeakingof  the  public  were  what  they  call  folemia  verba,  and 

buildings,  that  were  confumed  by  fire  previous  to  their  religious  ceremonies, 

in  Nero's  time,  Aedefque  Statoris  Jovis  The  explication  Scrvius  gives  of  pro- 

vota  Rotnuloy  Numaeque  regia,  et  de-  fani,  in  this  verfe,  agrees,  exactly, 

lubrum  Veftae  cum  penatibus  popuii  Ro-  with  That  of  Hefychius,  qui  non  ejlis 

mani  exufta.  initiati. 

•  Aanal.  B.  xv.  c.  41.  •  Aencid.  B.  vi.  f.  a58. 

then, 
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then,  with  child,  put  herfelf  into  the  hands  of  one  Tyrrhe- 
nus,  who  was  fuperintendant  of  the  king's  fwineherds,  and 
whom  me  knew  to  have  been,  extremely,  *"  devoted  to 
Latinus :  He,  carrying  her  into  the  defert  woods,  as  one  of 
the  vulgar,  and,  taking  care  fhe  was  not  feen  by  any  one, 
who  knew  her,  fupported  her,  in  a  houfe  he  built  in  the 
wood,  which  was  known  but  to  few :  And,  when  the 
child  was  born,  he  took  care  of  it,  and  brought  it  up,  call- 
ing it,  from  the  wood,  Silvius,  that  is,  in  Greek,  TA«<of  : 
But,  in  procefs  of  time,  finding  the  Latines  made  great 
fearch  after  the  woman,  and  that  the  people  accufed  Af- 
canius  of  having  put  her  to  death,  he  acquainted  them  with 
the  whole  matter,  and  produced  the  woman,  and  her  fon 
out  of  the  wood.  From  this  incident  Silvius  had  his  name, 
which,  afterwards,  became  common  to  all  his  pofterity. 
After  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the 
kingdom,  though  not  without  a  conteft  with  lulus,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Afcanius,  who  claimed  a  right  to  his  father's 
kingdom.  But  the  people  rejected  his  claim ;  to  which  they 
were  induced  by  many  confederations ;  but,  chiefly,  by  this, 
that  his  mother  was  fole  heirefs  to  the  kingdom :  And  to 
lulus,  inftead  of  the  fovereignty,  a  certain  holy  power,  and 
honor  was  given,  preferable  to  the  royal  dignity,  both  for 

***•  nMfl^efot*  wprwinlnt.  Hcfy-  fignify  w(Ofttyt(o*  A*7<»w.  Befides,  lam 

chkis.  This  fenie  of  the  word  will,  I  pcrfuadcd  that  the  reader  will  not  think 

dare  fay,  convince  any  one  that  nei-  the  intimacy,  they  have  created  bc- 

ther familiaris,  in  the  Latin  tranflators  i  tween  the  king,  and  the  overfeer  of  his 

dans  Us  bonnes  gracts  de  Latinus,  in  le  fwineherds,  very  agreeable  to  the  rules 

Jay  nor  des  phtsfideles  amis  dc  Latims,  of  decency, 
in  the  other  French  tranflator,  can 

fecurity, 
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fecurity,  and  eafe  ;  which"1  his  pofterity  enjoy,  even,  to  this 
day,  and  are  called  Julii  from  him :  This  family  became 
the  moft  confiderable,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  mod  il- 
luftrious  of  any  we  know  of ;  and  has  brought  forth  the 
greateft  commanders,  whofe  virtues  have  been  fo  many  proofs 
of  their  nobility.  Concerning  whom,  we  (hall  fay  what  is 
requifitc  in  another  place. 

LXXI.  Silvius,  having  been  in  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom 
twenty  nine  years,  was  fucceeded  by  Aeneas,  his  fon,  who 
reigned  one  and  thirty  years.  After  him,  Latinus  reigned  fifty 
one:  Then,  Albas  thirty  nine :  After  Albas,  Capetus  reigned 
"twenty  fix ;  then  Capys  twenty  eight :  After  Capys,  Cal- 
petus  held  the  kingdom  thirteen  years :  Then  Tiberinus 
reigned  eight  years :  The  laft:,  it  is  faid,  was  flain  in  a  battle, 
that  was  fought  near  the  river;  and,  being  carried  along 
with  the  ftream,  gave  his  name  to  the  river,  which  was,  be- 
fore, called  Albula.  Agrippa,  the  fucceflbr  of  Tiberinus, 
reigned  one  and  forty  years:   After  Agrippa,  Alladius,  a 

"3*  H»  tli  «t*<  m  tp*  to  i£  «w7»  ytnt  has  taken  occafion,  from  this  para- 

This  relates  to  Julius  Cacfar,  graph  of  our  author,  to  fay  that  he  was 

and  his  adopted  fon,  Auguftus,  who,  paid  by  Auguftus  for  writing  his  hi- 

were  both  pontifices  maximi,  as  it  is  well  ftory.    I  own  I  fee  no  reafon  for  that 

known;  the  laft  being  inverted  with  fufpicion.   The  warmth  Dionyfius  ex- 

that  dignity  upon  the  death  of  Lepi-  prefles  for  the  caufeot  liberty,  through- 

dus,  in  the  econfulftup  of  Tiberius,  and  out  his  work,  does  not  look  as  if  he 

Quintilius  Varus,  which,  in  the  Fafti  was  paid  by  an  ufurper.    If,  in  dc- 

con/tilareSy  is  the  741*  year  of  Rome,  fcribing  the  battle  Of r  Aftium,  either 

This  I  mention,  becaufe  Torrcntius,  he,  or  any  other  author  had  tranf- 

andCaraubon,  in  their  notes  upon  Sue-  formed  the  feather,  on  the  calk  ©f 

toni us,  for  what  reafon  I  cannot  guefs,  Auguftus,  into  a  blazing  ftar,  thay 

fay  that  Auguftus  was  created  pontifex  might  well  be  faid  to  have  been  paid 

maximus  in  the  year  711.    M.  •  *  •  by  that  prince. 

0  Dio.  B.  liv.  p.  61 9.      P  S«t  Boileau'i  Ode  on  the  taking  of  Nantur. 

tyran- 
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*24  tyrannical  prince,  and  odious  to  the  gods,  reigned  nine- 
teen. He,  in  contempt  of  them,  had  contrived  machines 
to  imitate  both  thunderbolts,  and  the  noife  of  thunder^ 
with  which  he  propofed  to  terrify  mankind,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  god :  But  a  ftorm,  fraught  with  rain,  and  thunder, 
falling  upon  his  houfe,  and  the  lake,  near  which  it  ftood, 
fwelling,  in  an  unufual  manner,  he  was  drowned  with  his 
whole  family.  And,  now,  when  one  part  of  the  lake  is  low 
upon  the  retreat  of  the  water,  and  the  bottom  calm,  the 
ruins  of  porticoes,  and  other  traces  of  a  habitation  appear. 
Aventinus,  from  whom  one  of  the  feven  hills,  that  make 
part  of  the  city  of  Rome,  received  its  name,  fucceeded,  and 
reigned  thirty  feven  years :  After  him,  Procas,  three  and 
twenty  :  Then,  Amulius,  having,  unjuftly,  porTcfled  himfelf 
of  the  kingdom,  which  belonged  to  Numitor,  his  elder 
brother,  reigned  two  and  forty  years.  But  Amulius  being 
put  to  death  by  Romulus,  and  Remus,  the  fons  of  a  Veftal, 
as  we  mall,  prefently,  relate,  Numitor,  the  grandfather  of 
the  youths  by  the  mother's  fide,  refumed  the  fovereignty, 
which,  by  the  laws,  belonged  to  him.    125  The  next  year, 

»*4-  Tu{«ovtxo»  t»   XfrtfAjt.     This  is  F.?0f  it  tok  At'wjk  tiraynyv  £f>;i£ar  s.'cu 

Attic  elegance,  which  our  author  was,  iu-a-of  <rw«?io»  n  xw*- 

perfetfly,  mafter  of.    Ariftophanes,  «s-  T*  f tot Nou^ec 

and,  indeed,  all  the  Attic  writers,  often,  etc.  Dionylius  is,  upon  this  occafion, 

ufe  this  kind  of  expreflion  :  One  paf-.  cenfured  by  Dodwell,  as  incondltcrit 

fage  of  the  former,  1  mall  quote,  be-  with  himfelf.    As  M.  •  *  *  has  tranf- 

caufe  the  obftrvation  of  the  1  Greek  lated  the  reafons,  given  by  Dodwell  in 

fcholiaft  upon  it,  will  explain  this  At-  fupport  of  this  ceniure,  though  wirh- 

ticifm  i  out  faying  a  word  from  whence  he  had 

to          rUf  them,  I  mail  endeavour  to  anfwer 

Ain<a7er.  Dodwell,  without  taking  notice  of  his 

1N,*.  a. 

which 
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which  was  in  the  reign  of  Numitor,  and  the  four  hundred 

and  thirty  fecond  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Albans, 

tranflator  j  and  doubt  not  to  prove  ftars.   This  difcovery  was  important 

that  the  reafons,  alledged  by  Dodwell,  to  aftronomy,  but  fatal  to  ancient  chro- 

are  inconfiftcnt  with  his  own  chrono-  nology  :  For,  Hipparchus  thought 

logy.    In  the  firft  place,  I  mud  ob-  that  the  acquinoxes  went  backwards 

fcrve  that  it  is  a  bold  attempt  in  mo-  one  degree  in  about  an  hundred  years  i 

dern  chronologers,  who  are  unpro-  which  gave  occafion  to  the  Greeks  to 

vided  with  the  neceflary  materials,  to  place  the  Argonautic  expedition  three 

cenfure  the  approved  authors  of  anti-  hundred  years  earlier  than  they  would 

quity,  who  had  all  thcfe  materials  be-  have  done,  had  they  known,  what  Sir 

fore  them.    Were  it  pofllble  for  our  Ifaac  Newton  knew,  that  the  aequi- 

modcrn  chronologers  to  have  recourfe  noxes  went  back  a  degree  in  feventy 

to  Fabius  Piftor,  Cincius,  Cato,  Era-  two  years.    The  reader  will  fee  that 

tofthenes,  and  many  other  authors,  fo  this  error  affe&s  every  other  great  aera, 

often  quoted  by  Dionyfius,  I  fee  no  fince  the  Argonautic  expedition.  But 

reafon  why  they  mould  not  be  allowed  this  does  not  belong  to  my  fubject.  I 

to  form  as  true  a  judgement  of  chrono-  am  only  to  reafon  from  hiftorical  facts, 

logy,  as  Dionyfius  :  But,  when  they  and  to  (hew  that  Dionyfius,  in  fixing 

are  deprived  of  every  one  of  thele  the  aera  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  is 

helps,  and  he  had  them  all ;  when  no  confiftent  with  himfelf ;  and,  that  the 

author  ever  pretended  to  accufe  him  reafons  alledged  by  Dodwell  are  not 

of  the  want  esther  of  diligence  in  con-  confiftent  with  his  own  chronology. 

Hiking  them,  or  of  capacity  in  making  In  order  to  eftablilh  thefc  two  points, 

ufe  of  them,  I  muft  think  it  very  un-  I  do  not  think  it  neccfiary  to  confider 

reafonable  to  give  more  credit  to  our  whether  the  aera  of  Cato,  or  That  of 

modern  chronologers,  under  all  thefe  Varro,  is  the  beft  founded ;  becaufe  it 

difficulties,  than  to  him,  with  all  thofc  is  impoflible  for  us  to  know  the  rea- 

advantages.    I  will,  indeed,  allow,  fons,  that  induced  either  Varro  to  place 

that  where  chronology  depends  upon  the  foundation  of  Rome  in  the  third 

aftronomy,  the  modern  chronologers  year  of  the  fixth  Olympiad ;  or  Cato 

have  the  advantage  over  the  ancient  j  to  place  it  two  years  later  j  that  is,  in 

becaufe,  aftronomy,  is  now,  very  much  the  firft  year  of  the  feventh.  Our  au- 

improved.  This  gave  occafion  to  our  thor  has  thought  fit  to  follow  Cato, 

great r  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  correct  the  for  which,  I  dare  fay,  he  had  good 

chronology  of  the  Greeks,  by  correct-  reafons ;  fince  he  fays  that  he  publilhed 

ingthe  aftronomy  of  Hipparchus,  who,  a  treatife  upon  this  fubject,  which  is, 

firft,  difcovcred  the  precefiion  of  the  now,  loft.    Before  I  go  on,  I  cannot 

acquinoxes  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  intel-  help  taking  notice  that  *  Sir  Ifaac  New- 

ligibly,  that  the  aequinoxes  had  a  mo-  ton  has  faid  that  Varro  placed  tbe  build- 

tion  backwards  in  refpeft  to  the  fixed  ing  of  Rome  on  tbe  firft  year  of  tbe  feventb 

'  Chron.  p.  island  94.       » Chron.  p.  1 29. 

having 
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having  fent  out  a  colony  under  the  conduct  of  Romulus, 
and  Remus,  built  Rome  the  firft  year  of  the  feventh 

olympiad.  I  am  pcrfuadcd  that  he  would  And,  that  this  was  the  old  Roman  way 

have  corrected  this  fmall  miftake,  if  of  counting,  appears  from  their  calling 

he  had  lived  to  publish  his  chronology.  June,  which  was  the  fifth  month  from 

But,  to  return  to  That  of  our  author  :  the  firft  of  Match,  Quintilh,  and  Au- 

He  fays,  then,  that  Rome  was  built  guu\S«r///w,  and  the  following  months, 

after  the  death  of  Amulius,  and  in  the  according  to  their  place  from  that  day, 

reign  of  Numitor,  in  the  432*  year  September,  Ofiober,  November,  Decem- 

from  the  deftrufrion  of  Troy,  and  the  ber.  Thefe  things  being  prcmifed,  let 

firft  of  the  feventh  olympiad,  in  which  us  fee  how  the  number  of  years,  attri- 

Daicles  of  Meflene  won  the  prize  of  buted  by  our  author  to  Aaneas,  and 

the  ftadium,  and  Charops  entered  up-  to  each  of  the  A! ban  kings,  agrees 

on  the  firft  year  of  his  decennial  arch-  with  his  computation.    The  Trojans, 

onfhip.    The  firft  thing,  here,  to  be  he  fays,  built  Lavinium  juft  after  the 

confidered  is  the  number  of  years  con-  expiration  of  the  two  firft  years  after 

tainedbetweenthedeftruc"tionofTroy,  the  taking  of  Troy  :  The  third  year, 

and  the  building  of  Rome.  Dionyfius  Aeneas  reigned  over  the  Trojans  only  ; 

has,  already,  told  us  that  Troy  was  the  fourth,  he  fucceeded  Latinus ;  and, 

taken  on  the  twenty  third  of  the  Attic  having  reigned  three  years  after  the 

month  Thargel ion,  that  is,  the  twelfth  death  of  Latinus,  he  died  the  fourth 

of  our  June  :  Confcquently,  the  432  year.    This  fame  year,  Afcanius  fuc- 

years  will  not  be  completed  till  the  ceeded  him,  and  died  in  the  thirty 

twenty  third  of  Thargelion  in  the  year,  eighth  year  of  his  reign.   Sylvius  fuc- 

in  which  the  building  of  Rome  was  ceeded  him,  the  fame  year,  and  reigned 

begun.    Now,  the  day  of  the  month,  twenty  nine »,  Aeneas,  his  fon,  thirty 

in  which  this  happened,  is  very  well  one;  Latinus,  fifty  one;  Albas,  thirty 

known ;  becaufe  the  Romans  cele-  nine ;  Capetus,  twenty  fix  ;  Capys, 

brated  a  feftival  on  that  day,  called  twenty  eight ;  Calpetus,  thirteen  ;  Ti- 

Palilia,  or  Partita^  in  memory  of  that  berinus,  eight ;  Agrippas,  forty  one  ; 

great  event;  which  feftival  was  cele-  Allades,  nineteen;  Aventinus,  thirty 

brated  on  the  eleventh  of  the  calends  feven  ;  Procas,  twenty  three  •,  and 

of  May,  that  is,  the  twenty  firft  of  Amulius  forty  two.    The  reader  will 

April.  Another  thing  to  be  confidered  find  that  all  thefe  numbers,  added  to- 

in  our  author's  chronology,  is,  that,  gether,  will  make  four  hundred  thirty 

when  he  fpeaks  of  the  years,  each  of  two.  This  year  was  a  very  bufy  year: 

the  Alban  kings  reigned,  he  computes  For,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  calends  of 

according  to  the  old  Roman  method  ;  March,  the  fifteenth  of  February,  on 

that  is,  he  begins  the  year  with  the  which  day,  the  Lupercalia  were  cele- 

firft  of  March.    For  Romulus,  who  brated,  Remus  was  taken ;  and,  about 

had  a  mind  to  be  thought  the  fon  of  the  beginning  of  March,  on  the  firft 

Mars,  began  the  year  with  that  month :  day  of  which  the  Roman,  not  the  Attic 

Vol.  I.  Y  olympiad, 
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olympiad,  in  which  Daicles  of  Meflene  won  the  prize  of  the 
ftadium,  and  the  firft:  year  of  the  decennial  archonihip  of 
Charops  at  Athens. 

year,  began,  Amulius  was  flam  :  After  account  of  the  decennial  archons  be- 

whofe  death,  Numitor  fucceeded  j  and,  fore  him,  when  he  writ  this  :  If  thefe, 

having,  as  our  author  fays,  employed  by  any  accident,  governed  only  fixty 

a  Jhort  time  to  fettle  his  government,  eight  years,  inftead  of  feventy,  it  will 

he,  prefently,  thought  of  founding  a  be  found  that  Charops  entered  upon 

new  kingdom  for  his  grandfons,  and  the  firft  year  of  his  decennial  archon- 

of  enabling  them  to  build  a  new  city,  fhip  in  the  firft  year  of  the  feventh 

Tnis  city  they  began  to  build,  accord-  olympiad.  It  is  well  known  that  Creon 

ingly,  on  the  eleventh  of  the  calends  was  created  the  firft  annual  archon  the 

of  May,  the  twenty  firft  of  April  fol-  firft  year  of  the  twenty  fourth  olym- 

lowing;  which,  the  reader  fees,  was  piad;  and,  if,  from  twenty  direeolym- 

feveral  weeks  before  the  twenty  third  piads,  we  deduft  fix  for  thofe  elapfed 

of  Thargelion,  on  which  day,  every  before  the  building  of  Rome,  the 

year,  from  the  taking  of  Troy,  was  remaining  feventeen  will  make  juft 

accompliflied.    After  all  thefe  parti-  fixty  eight  years.  But,  I  think,  I  have 

culars  are  explained,  I  believe,  I  need  a  ftronger  objection  againft  his  chro- 

not  employ  many  words  to  anfwer  the  nology,  than  this  or  any  other  he  has 

objections  of  Dodwell.    The  firft  he  urged  againft  That  of  Dionyfius.  He 

makes  to  the  chronology  of  our  au-  fays  that  Rome  muft  have  been  built 

thor,  is  that  Creon  being  the  firft  an-  in  the  433*  year  after  the  taking  of 

nual  archon,  who  was  created  fuch  at  Troy  ;  for  which  he  quotes  Solinus, 

Athens  in  the  firft  year  of  the  twenty  and  the  author  of  the  Progenies  Augujli% 

fourth  olympiad,  it  cannot  be  that  under  the  name  of  Meflala  Corvinus. 

either  Charops,  or  any  other,  fhould  Thefe,  he  thinks,  are  authors  fit  to  be 

have  been  in  the  firft  year  of  his  de-  oppofed  to  the  authority  of  Dionyfius 

cennial  archonfhip  in  the  firft  year  of  01  Halicarnaflus.     The  firft  was  a 

the  feventh  olympiad.    I  own  I  have  grammarian,   and  a  wretched  tran- 

not  compreru  nfion  enough  to  fee  that  fcriber  of  other  authors,  particularly, 

this  is  a  neceflary  confequence.  For,  of  Pliny  ;  and  1  Scaliger,  in  his  notes 

though  it  is,  generally,  fuppofed  that  onEufebius,  calls  him,  with  great  rea- 

thc  feven  decennial  archons  (of  whom  fon,  feriptorem  leviffimum :  The  other 

Charops  was  the  firft)  governed  ten  is  a  fidlitious  writer,  as  every  body 

years  apiece,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  knows,  and  Dodwell  himfelf  owns, 

our  account  of  the  decennial,  is  not  fo  But,  even  this  fyftem  of  Dodwell  will 

complete  as  That  of  the  annual,  arch-  not  agree  with  his  own  chronological 

oris  •,  and  it  might  very  well  happen  tables  :  For,  by  placing  the  building 

that  Dionyfius  had  a  more  complete  of  Rome  in  the  firft  year  of  Numitor, 

'P.  a*6. 

LXXIL 
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LXXII.  But,  there  being  great  difputes  concerning  both 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  city,  and  the  founders  of  it, 
I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me,  alfo,  not  to  give  a  curfory 
account  of  thefe  things,  as  if  they  were,  univerfally,  agreed 
on.  For  Cephalon,  the  Gergithian,  a  very  ancient  writer, 
fays  the  city  was  built,  "6  the  fecond  generation  after  the 
Trojan  war,  by  thofe,  who  efcaped  from  Troy  with  Aeneas: 
That  the  founder  of  it  was  Remus,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  colony :  That  he  was  one  of  Aeneas's  fons ;  and  that 
Aeneas  had  four  fons,  Afcanius,  Euryleon,  Romulus,  and 

or,  in  other  words,  by  allowing  no-  end  till  the  return  of  the  twenty  third 

thing  in  his  tables  to  the  reign  of  of  Thargelion,  which  fell  out  feveral 

Numitor,  he  has  made  the  total  of  weeks  after  the  twenty  firft  of  April, 

the  reigns  to  amount  to  432  years,  as  It  will,  therefore,  necefiarily,  follow 

they,  certainly,  do.    From  whence,  that  Rome  was  built  the  43  2d  year 

he  concludes  that  the  forty  fecond  year  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  as  our  author 

of  Amulius  was  the  432*  from  the  fays,  and  not  the  433d,  as  Dodwell 

taking  of  Troy :  In  this  I  agree  with  would  have  it.  The  reader  will  excufc 

him :  Then,  fays  he,  the  firft  of  Nu-  a  repetition,  which  I  find  I  have  been 

mitor  was  the  433*  from  the  taking  guilty  of  in  this  note.    The  neceffity 

of  Troy :  This  I  deny :  And,  I  believe,  I  was  under,  firft,  to  ftate  fafts,  and, 

the  reader,  from  what  I  have  faid,  will  then,  to  apply  them,  obliged  me  to  it  j, 

anticipate  my  reafons  for  denying  it.  and  I  chofe  rather  to  be  prolix,  than 

Amulius  was  flain,  and  Numitor  fuc-  obfeure. 

ceeded  him  in  the  fpring  of  this  year :       "6-  Atufy*  ym«.  I  cannot  conceive 

For,  we  find,  by  our  author,  that  how  Portus  came  to  tranflate  this  anno 

Amulius  was  not  flain,  till  fome  time  fecundo,  inftejd  of  the  fecond  generation, 

after  the  fifteenth  of  February  •,  and  as  the  words,  plainly,  fignify.  But, 

that  he  was  flain  time  enough  for  as  obvious  as  this  miftake  is  in  Poitus, 

Numitor  to  fucceed  him,  to  fettle  his  le  Jay,  his  faithful  follower,  has  tranf- 

government,  and  fend  out  Romulus  lated  him,  and  faid  la  fecende  annce. 

and  Remus  fo  early,  that  they  began  This  is  a  convincing  proof,  if  this 

to  build  Rome  on  the  twenty  firft  of  proof  were  wanting,  to  fatisfy  every 

April  of  this  year  432.  Now,  we  have,  one  that  le  Jay,  inftcad  of  trandat- 

already,  feen,  from  our  author,  that  ing  Dionyfius,  has  tran'lated  Portus. 

Troy  was  taken  on  the  twenty  third  Hudfon  cannot  be  excufed  for  not 

of  Thargelion ;  confequently,  the  432d  correcting  this  miftikc  in  his  edition, 
year  from  the  taking  of  Troy  did  not 

Y  2  Remus. 
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Remus.  "7  Demagoras,  alfo,  Agathyllus,  and  many  others, 
agree  with  him  in  relation  both  to  the  time,  and  the  leader  of 
the  colony.  But  the  "8  author  of  the  hiftory  of  the  prieftefles 
in  Argos,  and  of  what  paffed  under  each  of  them,  fays  that 
Aeneas,  coming  into  Italy  from  the  Molofli,  after  Ulyfles, 
was  the  founder  of  the  city,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Trojan  women,  who  was  called  Rome ;  and  that 
fhe,  tired  with  wandering,  and  the  reft  of  the  Trojan 
women,  by  her  inftigation,  fet  fire  to  the  fhips.  In  this, 
Damaftes,  the  Sigean,  and  fome  others  agree  with  him. 
But,  *3°  Ariftotle,  the  philofopher,  writes  that  fome  of  the 

«7-  faiMtyc(»  »«<  Ay«8«AA».   "  It  is  fophcrs,  with  many  other  things  j  and 

not  known  whether  the  firft  of  thefe  that  he  was  a  difciple  of  Hellanicus. 
was  a  poet,  or  an  hiftorian.    The  o-      »J°-  Afif&Aw.  As  this  account,  taken 

ther  was  an  Arcadian  poet  •,  and  our  from  Ariftotle,  is  in  fome  of  his  works, 

author,  as  we  (hall  lee,  cites  fome  that  are  loft,  it  is  not  pofiiblc  to  know 

verfts  of  his.    Concerning  Cephalon,  whether  *  Plutarch,  who  tells  this  fto- 

fec  the  1 5*d  annotation.  ry,  without  faying  from  whom  he  had 

«*•  O  it  rat  i'ff«*f  t*<  it  A^yti,  k*i  it,  and  makes  thefe  people,  who  came 

r»  **V  ix.x;r,Y  n-f*x6s»7ai  ™*y*)  «»•  from  Troy,  to  have  been  Trojans  ;  cr 

The  author  of  this  hiftory  is  not  men-  whether  our  author,  who  fays  they 

tioncd  by  Dionyfius :  It  is  pollible  that  were  Greeks,  had  moft  reafon  for  his 

it  may  be  Hellanicus,  concerning  aflmion :  Though,  by  the  fequel  of 

whom  fee  the  66th  and  67  th  annota-  the  ftory,  they  muft  have  been  Greeksj 

tions.  fince  the  Trojan  women,  who  fet  fire 

"9-  Agpxnt  •  '  This  hifto-  to  the  fleet,  were  their  prifoners.  The 

nan  is  faid  by  our  author  to  have  lived  promontory,  formerly,  called  Malca^ 

a  little  before  the  Peloponnefian  war.  now,  Capo  Malio^  be.'ongs  to  Laconia 

He  was  of  Sigeum,  a  promontory,  and  forms  the  louth  eaft  point  of  the 

and  a  town  or  Troas,  now,  called,  ancient  Pcloponnefus,  now, the Morea. 

Janizzari.    Suidas  fays  he  writ  two  We  read  of  many  (hips  being  loft  in 

books  concerning  the  parents,  and  doubling  the  cape ;  this  dangerous  fea 

anceftors  of  thofe,  who  warred  at  Troy,  is  taken  notice  of  by  r  Virgil, 
and  a  catalogue  of  nations,  and  cities  j  %A  ,         ,  , 

as  alfo,  concerning  poets,  and  philo-  ******  ftuaabus  undis. 

•Yott  Hift.  Graec.  B.  iii.  p.  351 .   *n.(.  x*i**-  e««v>.    '  IW.         1  Aeneid.  B.  v.y.  .93. 
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Greeks,  in  their  return  from  Troy,  while  they  were  doubling 
the  cape  of  Malea,  were  overtaken  with  a  violent  ftorm 
and,  being,  for  fome  time,  driven  out  of  their  courfe  by  the 
winds,  wandered  over  many  parts  of  the  fea ;  till,  at  laft, 
they  came  to  this  place,  which  belongs  to  Opica,  called 
Latium,  lying  on  the  Tyrrhene  fea :  That,  being  pleafed 
with  the  fight  of  land,  they  haled  up  their  fhips ;  ftaid  there 
the  winter  feafon,  and  were  preparing  to  fail  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fpring :  But,  their  fhips  being  fet  on  fire  in  the  night, 
and  they,  unable  to  fail  away,  neceflity  obliged  them,  againft 
their  will,  to  fettle  in  the  place,  where  they  had  landed: 
And,  that  this  was  brought  upon  them,  by  the  captive  women 
they  were  carrying  with  them  from  Troy ;  who  burned 
the  fhips,  left,  when  the  Greeks  returned  home,  they  fhould 
become  flaves.  1J1  Callias,  who  writ  the  actions  of  Agatho- 
cles,  fays  that  one  of  the  Trojan  women,  who  came  into 
Italy  with  the  reft  of  the  Trojans,  called  Rome,  married 
Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  by  whom,  fhe  had  two 
fons,  Remus,  and  Romulus,  who,  building  a  city,  gave  k 
the  name  of  their  mother.  Xenagoras,  the  hiftorian,  writes 
that  Ulyfles,  and  Circe  had  three  fons,  Remus,  Antias,  and 
Ardeas,  who,  building  three  cities,  called  them  after  their 
own  names.    lJ*  Dionyftus,  the  Chalcidean,  owns,  indeed, 

aJ'-  E**%i«f»  Ziv*?o{xf.  The  age  other,  is,  that  he  writ  one  treati ft  con- 
of  the  firft  is  known,  by  his  having  cerning  chronology,  and  another  con- 
been  a  penfioner,  and  flatterer  of  Aga-  cerning  iflands. 
thocles,  the  tyrant  of  SicUy,  as  we  *J2,  Aiow.«?  0  XaAxirfw.  We  know 
learn  from  *  Suidas,  who  has  tran-  no  more  of  this  hiftorian,  than  that 
fcribed  Diodorus,  in  every  thing  re-  he  writ  five  books  of  the  origins  of 
iating  to  him.    All  we  know  of  the   *  cities. 

«  Voffius  Hift.  Graec.  B.  iii.  p.  4*2.      »  Id.  ib.  p.  358. 

that 
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that  Remus  was  the  founder  of  the  city ;  but,  then,  he  fays, 
that  he  was,  according  to  fome,  the  fon  of  Afcanius,  and, 
according  to  others,  the  fon  of  Emathion.  There  are  others, 
who  affirm  that  Rome  was  built  by  Remus,  the  fon  of 
Italus,  and  of  Ele&ra,  the  daughter  of  Latinus. 
•  LXXIII.  I  could  quote  many  other  Greek  writers,  who 
aflign  different  founders  of  the  city  ;  but,  not  to  appear 
prolix,  I  mall  come  to  the  Roman  hiftorians.  The  Romans 
have  not  fo  much  as  one  ancient  hiftorian,  or  *"  orator ; 
but  each  of  their  hiftorians  has  taken  fomething  out  of  the 
ancient  relations,  that  arc  preferred  in  the  134  holy  records. 
Some  of  thefe  fay  that  Romulus,  and  Remus,  the  founders 
of  Rome,  were  the  fons  of  Aeneas :  Others,  that  they  were 
the  fons  of  a  daughter  of  Aeneas,  without  determining  who 
was  their  father ;  and  that  they  were  delivered,  as  hoftages, 

*J3-  Aoyayt*<Po{.  M.  ••*,  very  juftly,  thefe  to  have  been  what  the  Romans 

cenfuresGelenius,andPortus  fortranf-  called  libros  linteos,  which  contained 

lating  this,  a  writer  of  fables.  I  do  not  the  treaties  made  by  them  with  other 

underftand  why  he  has  fpared  Syl-  nations ;  and,  alfo,  the  names  of  their 

burgius,  fince  he  has  fallen  into  the  magiftrates,  and  the  times  of  their 

fame  error,  as  well  as  le  Jay.    In  op-  creation  ;  becaufe,  I  find  that  b  Livy 

pofition  to  them,  he  has  faid,  a  writer  calls  them  libros  magiftratuum,  and  li- 

in  general ;  though,  by  the  very  au-  bros  linteos :  Licinius  Mater  auclor  eft, 

thorities  he  quotes,  he  ought  to  have  et  in  foedere  Ardeatino,  et  in  linteislibris 

rendered  it  cither  an  orator,  with  Plu-  ad  Monetae  inventa.  And,  again,  quod- 

tarch,  or,  an  hiftorian,  with  Thucy-  que  magiftratuum  libri,  quos  linteos  in 

dides.    As  our  author  has,  already,  aede  repofitos  Monetae,  Macer  Licinius 

mentioned  an  hiftorian,  I  have  chofen  citat  identidem  auclores The  epithet 

to  translate  Ae^ej^a<p«c,  in  this  place,  it{«<,  made  ufe  of  by  our  author  upon 

an  orator,  in  which  I  am  fupported,  this  occafion,  inclined  me  to  think 

not  only  by  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  that  he  might  mean  the  libri  pontifi- 

but,  alfo,  by  that  of  Hefychius    Ao-  cales    but  thefe  related,  purely,  to 

yyfapet,  S  3'x.bk  ?e*Q**-  religion,   and  to  public  and  private 

JJ+-  E»  hfctK  AaJck.    I  look  upon  facrificcs. 

k  B.  iv.  c.  7.  eIb.  c.  20. 
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by  Aeneas,  to  Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  when  the 
treaty  was  made  between  the  inhabitants,  and  the  foreigners: 
And  that  Latinus  received  them  kindly,  did  them  many 
good  offices,  and,  dying  without  male  children,  left  them  his 
fucceflbrs  in  fome  part  of  his  kingdom.  Others  fay  that,  after 
the  death  of  Aeneas,  Afcanius,  having  fucceeded  him  in  the 
intire  fovereignty  of  the  Latines,  divided  both  the  country, 
and  the  forces  of  the  Latines,  into  three  parts ;  two  of  which 
he  gave  to  his  brothers,  Romulus,  and  Remus :  That  he 
himfelf  built  Alba,  and  fome  other  towns ;  and  that  Remus 
built  a  city,  which  he  called  Capua,  from  Capys,  his  great 
grandfather;  Anchife,  from  his  grandfather  Anchifes; 
Aenea,  which  was,  afterwards,  called  Janiculum,  from  his 
father ;  and  Rome,  from  his  own  name :  That  this  laft 
city  was,  for  fome  time,  deferted  by  the  inhabitants;  but 
that,  upon  the  arrival  of  another  colony,  which  the  Albans 
fent,  under  the  conduct  of  Romulus,  and  Remus,  it  was* 
reftored  to  its  former  condition :  So  that,  according  to  this 
account,  there  were  two  foundations  of  Rome;  one,  a  little 
after  the  Trojan  war ;  and  the  other,  fifteen  generations 
after  the  firft.  But,  if  any  one  defires  to  look  into  the 
earlier  accounts,  even,  a  third  Rome  will  be  found,  more 
ancient  than  thefe,  which  was  founded,  before  Aeneas, 
and  the  Trojans  came  into  Italy.  This  is  fupported  by 
the  teftimony  of  no  vulgar,  nor  modern  author;  but  by 
That  of  Antiochus,  the  Syracufian,  whom  I  mentioned" 
before:   He  fays   that,  when  Morges  reigned  in  Italy 

(which, 
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(*35  which,  at  that  time,  comprehended  all  the  fea  coaft  from 
Tarentum,  to  1J'  Pofidonia)  a  man  came  to  him,  who  had 
been  banifhed  from  Rome ;  his  words  are  thefe  :  "  After 
"  Italus  was  grown  old,  Morges  reigned :  In  his  reign, 
"  there  came  to  him  a  man,  who  had  been  banifhed  from 
"  Rome,  andwhofe  name  was  Sicelus."  According,  there- 
fore, to  the  Syracufian  hiftorian,  fome  ancient  city,  called 
Rome,  is  found,  even,  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
But,  as  he  has  left  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  fituated  in  the 
fame  place,  where  the  city,  now,  ftands,  or  whether  fome 
other  place  was  called  by  the  fame  name,  fo,  neither  can 
I  form  any  conjecture  relating  to  it.  Concerning,  there- 
fore, the  ancient  foundations  of  Rome,  I  think,  what  has 
been  faid,  to  be  fufficient. 

LXXIV.  As  to  the  laft  reinhabiting,  or  building  of  the 
city ;  or,  by  what  name  foever  we  ought  to  call  it,  Timaeus, 

•J5-  H»  i*  to1i  It«Ai«.    Cafaubon  both  of  Cafaubon,  and  the  other  ccm- 

fays,  upon  this  paflage,  that  *  Strabo,  mentators  M.  *  *  •  has  taken,  without 

upon  the  authority,  alfo,  of  Antio-  giving  the  leaft  hint  from  whom  he 

cnus,  makes  Italy  much  lefs  cxtenfive.  had  them. 

I  have  looked  into  that  place  of  Stra-       *J6,  A^ji  Ylwi<m*<.    This  was  the 

bo,  and  find  it  to  be  fo.    Upon  this,  Greek  name  of  a  town  in  Lucania, 

he  afks  whether  the  words  of  Antio-  called  by  the  Romans, Pacftum,  which 

chus  may  not  be,  lefs  accurately,  quoted  lay  in  the   Sinus  Paeftanus,  now, 

by  Dionyfius,  than  Strabo  ?  To  this  called,  Golfo  di  Salerno.    It  is  very 

I  anfwer  that  it  is  more  probable  they  poflible  that  Antiochus,  whofe  words 

did  not  both  quote  the  fame  paflage,  our  author  quotes,  might  mean  the 

and  that  Antiochus  might,  in  one  promontory  Poftdonium,  or  Poftdium^ 

place,  fpeak  of  one  defcription  of  that  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  and 

Italy,  that  prevailed  at  one  time,  and,  is,  now,  called,  •  Capo  di  &cefa,  as  a 

in  the  other,  of  another  -defcription,  more  remarkable  boundary  on  the 

that  prevailed  at  another  time.  Some-  weft,  to  anfwer  the  large  city  of  Ta- 

thing  like  this  he  himfelf  feems  to  fentum  on  the  eaft. 
iafinuate.  This,  and  many  other  notes, 

JB.  vl  p.  391.        «  Clavei,  Ittl.  Aotiq.  p.  1258. 
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the  Sicilian  (by  what lJ7  computation  I  know  not)  places  it 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  building  of  Carthage,  that  is,  in  the 
thirty  eighth  year  before  the  firft  olympiad  ;  Lucius  Cincius, 
a  Roman  fenator,  about  the  fourth  year  of  the  twelfth  olym* 
piad ;  and  Quin&usFabiusin  the  firft  year  of  the  eighth  olym- 
piad. Cato  Porcius  follows  no  Greek  account ;  but,  being  as 
careful,  as  any  writer,  in  collecting  ancient  hiftories,  he 
places  the  building  of  Rome  four  hundred  and  thirty  two 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy :  And  this  time,  being  com- 
pared with  the  chronological  tables  of aj8  Eratofthencs,  falls 
in  with  the  firft  year  of  the  feventh  olympiad.  I  have 
fliewn,  in  another  treatife,  that  the  canons  of  Eratofthenes 
are  to  be  depended  on,  and,  in  what  manner,  the  Roman 
chronology  is  to  be  reduced  to  That  of  the  Greeks :  For  I 
did  not  think  it  fufficient,  like  Polybius  of  Megalopolis,  to 
fay,  only,  that  I  believe  Rome  was  built  in  the  fecond  year  of 
the  feventh  olympiad  ;  nor  to  leave  the  unexamined  credit 
of  this  affertion  upon  a  fingle  infeription  on  a  table,  pre- 

*37'  Oux  01J'  ot*  Kctvon  j^ijrfi^ufrof.  able  one.    *  He  was  a  geographer,  a 

Wonderfully  trandated    by  le  Jay,  chronologcr,  a  grammarian,  a  philo- 

fam  alkguer  aucun  autcur.    It  is  well  fopher,  a  poet,  an  aftronomer,  and  an 

known  that  x«»«>  fignifies  a  workman's  hiftorian  :  Of  all  thefe  he  gave  ample 

rule ;  from  whence,  it  was  tranflatcd  proofs  in  his  writings,  which  are,  of- 

to  chronology,  where  it  fignifies  a  ten,  quoted,  with  great  approbation, 

computation  of  time  to  ferve  as  a  rule  by  the  beft  authors.    He  was  a  Cy- 

for  hiftory.  renaean,  and  fent  for  from  Athens  by 

"J8,  EfoljoS-iinif.    He  was  a  man  of  Ptolomy  Euergetes,  who  ni  .de  him 

univerfal  learning,  notwithftanding  the  his  librarian.  h  He  died  under  Ptolomy 

cenfure  of f  Strabo,  who  looked  upon  Epiphancs  in  the  firft  year  of  the  1 46th 

hirn  as  a  rival,  though  he  lived  fo  olympiad  aged  eighty,  as  we  finJ  in 

long  before  him,  and,  by  his  bitter-  Suidas ;   but  '"Lucian  fays  he  was 

nefs,  (hews  he  thought  him  a  formid-  eighty  two  when  he  died. 

f  B.  i.  in  various  placcj.      i  Harpocration,  Suidas.      >  Vofliui  dc  HiA.  Grace.  B.  i.  p.  1 08 
I  In  Mu^. 
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ferved  by  the  Anchifenfes,  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ; 
but  chofe  rather  to  expofe  the  reafons  I  myfelf  have  pro- 
duced, to  be  canvaflcd  by  any  one,  who  thinks  fit  to  examine 
them:  In  that  treatifc,  therefore,  an  exarft  chronology  is 
deduced  ;  but  in  this  work,  thofe  things  4,9  only,  that  are 
moft  neceflary,  will  be  taken  notice  of.  The  matter  (lands 
thus :  140  The  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  in  wluch  the  city  of 
Rome  was  taken,  is  agreed,  almoft,  on  all  hands,  to  have 
happened,  during  the  archonfhip  of  Pyrgion  at  Athens, 

1 39*  Ad*  rat  arctyxnitr*}*.    I  am  tranflated  without  mentioning  him) 

furprifed  that  none  of  the  commen-  fays  that  our  author  did  not,  without 

tators  have  explained  the  force  of  the  reafon,  mention  this  aera  in  comparing 

word  *v1«,  in  this  place  •,  and,  parti-  the  chronology  of  the  Romans,  with 

cularly,  that  Cafaubon,  who,  certain-  That  of  the  Greeks ;  becaufc  Plutarch 

ly,  underftood  both  the  beauty,  and  fays  that,  foon  after  Rome  was  taken 

ftrength  of  the  Greek  language  as  well  by  the  Gauls,  the  Greeks  had  fome 

as  any  man  fince  it  has  been  revived,  obfeure  knowledge  of  the  Romans ; 

fhould  be  filent  upon  this  occafion.  for  which  he  quotes  Heraclides  Pon- 

Av7«,  here,  fignifies  fie**,  as  may  be  ticus,  and  Ariftotle.    Upon  looking 

proved  from  many  paflages  out  of  the  into  this  pailage  of  1  Plutarch,  I  was 

beft  writers  i  but  1  fhall  content  my-  furprifed  to  find  that  he  fays  Hera- 

felf  with  one  from  k  Ariftophanes,  elides  Ponticus  was  not  much  later 

whofe  language  is  full  of  Attic  ele-  than  the  time,  when  Rome  was  taken 

gance  ;  by  the  Gauls,  *  uoxv  rm  xt"™  ««»«» 

,  -      „        .       an-sA«»oui»oc  *,  when  it  is  well  known 
Ov  yH  v  nm  vm  KAwr,  or,     ^  othef  authorSi  as  wcU  as  b  Lacf 

Br,-,  t»  ,ok„  K*««f  My*.  ^  who  hM  wdttcn  thc  Hf/of  ^ 

A«7»,  y*<  ir/m.  HcracUdcs,  that  he  was  a  difciple  of 

Upon  which,  the  Greek  fcholiaft  fays  Ariftotle,  and,  confequcntly,  could  not 

very  well,  o<m  MONOI  AfoaioiXW**  have  l'ved  near  ^  timc  w^n  Rome 

After  this,  I  was  taken  i  fince  his  mailer  Ariftotle, 

wonder  the  Latin  tranfiator  of  Arillo-  who  muft  be  prefumed  to  have  been, 

phanes  fhould  fay,  nam  nos  fkmsy  in-  confiderably,  older  than  his  difciple, 

ftead  of  nam  foli  fumus.  died  aged  no  more  than™  fixty  three,  in 

*4c-  "H  K»XI«»  »^oA(.   Cafaubon,  in  thc  third  year  of  the  1 14th  olympiad, 

his  annotation  upon  this  paiTage  (which  that  is  fixty  eight  years  after  the  aera 

M.  *  *  •  has,  according  to  his  cuftom,  we  fpeak  of. 

h         t  ■  5°'  •      '  Life  of  Camillus.       ■  Diog.  Lacrt.  Life  of  Ariftotle. 

the 
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the  firft  year  of  the  ninety  eighth  olympiad  :  Now,  if  the 
time  before  the  taking  of  the  city,  be  brought  back  to  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  the  firft: 
confuls  at  Rome  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  it  will 
comprehend  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  This  appears  by 
many  monuments ;  but,  particularly,  by  the  *4' records  of  the 

*4»«  T«»  Ti/*i;1i>u«  vntyL*v,fjL(Cmf.  Thefe  Greek  writers,  who  writ  before,  and 
records  of  the  cenfors  were,  no  doubt,  feveral  years  after  this  period,  do  not 
very  good  materials  for  fupplying  our  fhew,  in  any  part  of  their  works,  that 
author  with  the  dates  of  the  moft  they  were  much  acquainted  either  with 
confiderable  events  in  the  Roman  hi-  the  Romans,  or  their  affairs.    1  have 
ftory,  and  as  fuch  he  refers  to  them,  read  his  lordfhip's  works  with  fo  much 
The  difficulty,  therefore,  does  not  con-  pleafure  •,  I  have  been  fo  much  charm- 
fift  in  the  want  of  the  authenticity  of  ed  with  the  vivacity  of  his  ftyle,  and 
thefe  records,  but  in  the  poflibility  of  inftruded  with  the  variety  of  his  lcarn- 
their  having  been  preferved,  when  the  ing,  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  ingra- 
town  was  lacked  by  the  Gauls.  As  I  titude  in  me  to  fay  any  thing  in  de- 
have,  often,  heard,  men  of  learning  rogation  of  either.    The  point  he  has 
argue  againft  this  poflibility  \  and,  as  in  view,  in  this  letter,  is,  to  fhew  that 
the  late  lord  "  Bolingbroke,  in  one  of  the  old  Roman  authors  were  annalifts, 
his  letters  on  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  has  and  not  hiftorians,  which  I  allow  j  and 
thought  fit  to  call  thofe  men,  pedants,  I,  alfo,  allow,  that  they  did  not  write 
who  would  impofc  all  the  traditions  of  hiftory  in  that  fulnefs,  in  which  it  muft 
the  four  firft  ages  of  Rome  for  au-  be  written  to  become  a  leflbn  of  ethics, 
thentic  hiftory,  and  has  made  ufe  of  and  politics  j  but  they  might  leave 
the  authority  of  Livy  to  fhew  that  the  fufficient  materials  to  enable  others  to 
greateft  part  of  all  public  and  private  do  fo.    I  am  very  glad  that 0  Livy, 
monuments,  was  deftroyed  in  the  fack  in  fpcaking  of  the  public  and  private 
of  Rome ;  I  fhall,  without  fearing  the  monuments,  that  perifhed  at  that  time, 
imputation  of  pedantry,  conlider  whe-  fays  pleraeque  interiere :  For,  if  he  had 
ther  there  is  not  a  necefliry  of  allowing  faid  cwma,  I  am  afraid  it  would  have 
that  fuch  an  account  of  all  the  re-  been  of  little  fervice  to  me  to  have 
markable  tranfaftions  precedent  to  the  fhewn  the  impofp.bility  of  it.    If  all, 
taking  of  Rome,  was,  by  fome  means,  or  fo  many  of  the  public  and  private 
or  other,  preferved  at  that  time,  as  to  monuments  perifhed  at  that  time,  as 
furnifh  materials  for  an  authentic  hi-  to  leave  no  traces  behind  them,  how 
ftory.    This  is  all  I  contend  for.    I  came  Livy  to  know  the  number  of  the 
am  fenfiblc  that  the  Romans  had  no  kings,  who  reigned  at  Rome ;  the  re- 
hiftorians,  nor  any  writers  but  annalifts  markablc  incidents  of  each  reign  •,  all 
till  long  after  this  period,  and  that  the  the  particulars  relating  to  their  expul- 

•  Let.  t.  •  B.  vi.  c.  i. 
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cenfors,  which  the  fon  receives  in  fucceflion  from  the  father, 
and  takes  great  care  to  tranfmit  to  his  pofterity,  like  family 
rites.  And  there  are  feveral  illuftrious  men  of  cenforian 
families,  who  preferve  thefe  records :  In  which,  I  find  that 
the  year  before  the  taking  of  the  city,  there  was  a  cenfus  of 
the  Roman  people,  to  which,  as  to  the  reft  of  them,  there 
is  affixed  the  date,  which  is  this ;  "In  the  141  confulfliip  of 

fion ;  the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  among  whom  were  the  three  Fabii„ 

the  people,  and  all  the  circumftances  who  had  been  fent  ambafiadors  to  the 

relative  to  that  great  event    the  ap-  Gauls ;  and,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 

pointment,  and  diflblution  of  the  dc-  nations,  had  charged  in  the  army  of 

cemvirs  •,  the  laws  enacted  by  them  the  Clufini,  when  thefe  engaged  them, 

before,  and  obferved  after,  the  taking  This  was  the  fatal  year,  in  which  Rome 

of  Rome    and  every  other  tranfaclion  was  taken-,  and  thefe  were  the  confular 

he  relates  in  his  firft  five  books?  It  tribunes,  under  whofe  government  that 

may  be  laid  that  he  took  all  thefe  fa£b  calamity  befel  the  Romans.  The  cen- 

from  the  hiftorians,  who  writ  before  fus,  therefore,  which  our  author  fays 

him.    But  where  had  thefe  old  hifto-  was  performed  in  the  confulfliip  of 

rians  thofe  faits  ?   From  none  who  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus,    and  Titus, 

writ  before  the  taking  of  Rome  ;  be-  Manlius  Capitolinus,  muft  have  been 

caufe  there  were  none  :  So  that,  thefe  the  year  before  the  city  was  taken.  I 

old  hiftorians  mult  either  have  had  cannot  end  this  note  without  taking 

them  from  the  monuments,  and  annals  notice  of  two  things,  that  furprife  me 

that  were  then  preferved,  or  they  rnuft  in  the  words  quoted  by  our  author  out 

have  invented  them  :  But  this  no  man  of  thefe  cenf -rian  records  •>  the  firft  is, 

will  fay,  therefore,  I  think,  the  other  that  one  of  the  confuls  of  this  year  is 

mutt  be  granted.  called  by  Livy,  and  the  Fajli  confulares, 

TvMivnlof  A«vxi»  OvetXt^m  rio'/If,  Marcus,  not  Titus  Manlius ;  and  the 

Mt  T.1»M»aai»  KamluKn*.  r  Livy  fays  other,  that  he  was  not  called  Capito- 

nothingof  this  cenfus,  though  he  men-  linus,  till  the  following  year,  after  he 

tions  the  death  of  Caius  Julius,  one  had  laved  the  capitol  :  And  Livy,  in 

of  the  cenfors :  But  the  elegance,  and  fpeaking  of  the  confuls  of  this  year, 

pompous  flyle  of  that  hiflorian  dc-  fays,  creati  confides  L.  Valerius  Pctitus, 

fcrves  more  to  be  admired,  than  his  M.  Manlius^  cut  Capitolino  poftea  fuii 

exactnefs.  Thefe  confuls,  being  ill  of  cognomen.    This  defcrved  to  be  taken 

a  ptfiilential   di.'temper,  abdicated  ;  notice  of  by  the  commentators  :  But 

and  fix  confular  tribunes  were  created  they  arc,  often,  very  liberal  of  their 

the  fame  year.    The  following  year,  afliftance,  when  it  is  not  wanted,  and 

alfo,  fix  confular  tribunes  were  chofen,  forfake  the  reader,  when  it  is. 

rB.v.  c.  }t, 
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"  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus,  and  Titus  Manlius  Capitolinus, 
"  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  year  after  the  expulfion  of 
"  the  kings."  So  that,  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  which 
we  find  to  have  fallen  out  in  the  year,  that  followed  the 
cenfus,  happened  when  the  hundred  and  twenty  years  were 
accomplimed.  If,  therefore,  this  interval  of  time  is  found 
to  confift  of  tlurty  olympiads,  it  mull  be  allowed  that  the 
firft  confuls  entered  upon  their  magiftracy  in  the  firft  year  of 
the  fixty  eighth  olympiad ;  the  fame  year  that  Ifagoras  was 
archon  at  Athens. 

LXXV.  And  if,  from  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  the 
time  is  brought  back  to  Romulus,  the  firft  king  of  the  city, 
that  period  will  be  found  to  comprehend  two  hundred  and; 
forty  four  years.  This  is  known  by  the  fucceflions  of  the 
kings,  and  the  number  of  years  each  of  them  reigned  :  For 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  is  faid  to  have  reigned 
thirty  feven  years :  And,  after  his  death,  the  city  was  a  yeap 
without  a  king :  Then,  Numa  Pompilius,  who  was  chofen 
by  the  people,  reigned  forty  three  years :  After  Numar 
Tullus  Hoftilius,  thirty  two:  And,  his  fucccflbr,  Ancus 
Marcius,  twenty  four  :  After  Marcius,  Lucius  Tarquinius, 
called  Prifcus,  thirty  eight :  Servius  Tullius,  who  fucceeded 
him,  four  and  forty :  And  Lucius  Tarquinius,  a  tyrannical 
prince,  and,  from  his  contempt  of  juftice,  called  Superbus, 
having  put  Servius  to  death,  extended  his  reign  to  the  twenty 
fifth  year.  The  reigns,  therefore,  of  the  kings  completing 
.  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  four  years,  and  of  fixty 
one  olympiads,  it  follows,  neceflarily,  that  Romulus,  the  firft 

kinc 
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king  of  the  city,  began  his  reign  in  the  firft  year  of  the  feventh 
olympiad,  and  the  firft  year  of  the  decennial  archonfliip  of 
Charops  at  Athens :  For  this  the  computation  of  the  years 
requires :  And,  that  each  king  reigned  fo  many  years,  I  have 
ftiewn  in  that  treatife.  This,  therefore,  is  the  account,  given 
by  thofe,  who  lived  before  me,  and  adopted  by  me,  con- 
cerning the  time  of  the  building  of  this  city,  which,  at  pre- 
fent,  is  miftrefs  of  the  world.  As  to  the  founders  of  it,  who 
they  were,  by  what  turns  of  fortune  they  were  induced  to 
lead  out  the  colony,  and  what  other  incidents  are  (aid  to 
have  attended  the  building  of  it,  has  been  related  by  many, 
and,  the  greateft  part  of  them,  by  fome  in  a  different  man- 
ner ;  and  I,  alfo,  fhall  mention  the  moft  probable  of  thefe 
relations :  Thus  it  ftands : 

LXXVI.  Amulius,  having,  by  his  power,  excluded  his 
elder  brother  Numitor  from  his  paternal  dignity;  and, 
thereby,  poflefled  himfelf  of  the  kingdom  of  Alba,  among 
many  things,  done  by  him,  ablblutely,  in  contempt  of juftice, 
he,  at  laft,  attempted  to  deprive  Numitor  s  family  of 1+3  iflue, 

**r  E^»ijuo»  ymt  to*  oixcr  re»  Ke/jJIctpat  could  have  hindered  him  from  de- 
tffiCtfAfvf-f  «roi>)«-«i.  I  am  obliged  to  de-  (Iroying  his  niece,  as  he  had  dcflroyed 
part  from  all  the  tranflators  in  render-  his  nephew  ?  But,  inftead  of  that,  he, 
ing  this  paffage :  Both  the  Latin,  and,  only,  fought  to  deprive  her  of  all  hotjc 
after  them,  the  French  tranflators,  of  iflue  by  making  her  a  veflal,  left  fhe 
have  faid,  that  Amulius  refolvcd  to  might,  one  day,  bring  forth  an  aven- 
dcftroy  Numitor's  whole  family  :  ger  of  the  wrongs  done  to  her  family, 
Which  fcnfe  is  not  to  be  fupportetl,  ^  n*n  Ti/*«fo»  t^i  yun,  as  our  author 
either  by  the  Greek  text,  or  the  rela-  will  fay  prefently.  The  moft  fpecious 
tion  of  this  tranfadtion:  For  the  Greek  pretence  Amulius  could  make  ufe  of 
words  do  not  fignify  to  deftroy  Numi-  to  avert  this  danger,  was  to  make  his 
tor's  family,  but  to  deprive  it  of  iffue.  niece  a  vefhil  under  the  notion  of  do- 
Had  Numitor  defigncd  the  firft,  what  ing  her  honor,  which  is  agreeable  to 

• 
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in  order  to  fecure  himfelf  not  only  from  the  punifliment,  that 
was  due  to  his  ufurpation,  but,  alfo,  from  being,  at  anytime, 
difpoflcffed  of  the  fovcreignty.  Having,  long,  refolved  upon 
this,  he,  firft,  obferved  the  place,  where  Aegeftus,  the  fon 
of  Nu  mi  tor,  who  was  juft  arrived  to  manhood,  ufed  to  hunt; 
and,  having  placed  an  ambum  in  the  moft  hidden  part  of 
it,  he  caufed  him  to  be  aflafllnated,  while  he  was  hunting  y 
and,  after  the  fa&  was  committed,  contrived  to  have  it  re- 
ported that  the  youdi  had  been  flain  by  robbers.  However, 
the  rumor,  thus  propagated,  could  not  prevail  over  the  truth, 
that  was  concealed':  But  many,  not  without  danger,  ven- 
tured to  publifti  the  fa&.  Numitor  was  informed  of  the 
aflaflination ;  but,  his  reafon  being  fuperior  to  his  concern, 
he  aftecled  ignorance,  refolving  to  defer  his  refentment  to 
a  lefs  dangerous  opportunity  :  And  Amulius,  prefuming 
the  murder  of  the  youth  was,  ftill,  a  fecret,  made  ufe  of 
another  practice :  He  conftituted  Ilia,  the  daughter  of  Nu- 
mitor, or,  as  fome  write,  Rhea,  furnamed  Ilia,  who  was,  then, 
marriageable,  a  prieftefs  of  Vefta,  left,  if  fhe  were  married, 
before  he  had  fo  difpofed  of  her,  me  might  bring  forth  an 
avenger  of  the  wrongs  done  to  her  family.  Thefe  virgins, 
who  are  intruded  with  the  cuftody  of  the  perpetual  fire, 
and  with  the  performance  of  thole  rites,  that  arc  appointed 
to  be  adminiftered  by  virgins  for  the  profperity  of  the  com- 

the  account  given  of  this  tranfacYion  Sihiae,  per  fpeciem  honoris^  quum  vejra- 

by  1  Livy  :  Pulfo  fratre,  Amulius  reg-  km  earn  kgifet,  per  pet  ua  virginitatt 

nat :  Addit  fceleri  fcelus  :  Stirpem  fra-  fpem  partus  admit, 
trii  virilm  inter  imit :  Fratris  filiae  Rbeae 

nB.  i- c.  3. 
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monwealth,  were  obliged  to  remain,  not  lefs  than  144  five 
years,  unmarried.  Amulius  did  this,  under  fpecious  pre- 
tences, as  if  his  intention  was,  to  confer  honor,  and  dignity, 
on  his  brother's  family ;  fince  he  was  neither  the  author  of 
this  law,  which  was  common  to  all,  nor  his  brother  the  firft 
perfon  of  confederation,  whom  he  had  obliged  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  it:  It  being  both  cuftomary  and  honourable, 
among  the  Albans,  for  maidens  of  the  beft  quality  to  be 
chofen  prieftefles  of  Vefta.  Numitor,  rinding  thefe  practices 
of  his  brother  proceeded  from  no  good  intention,  diffembled 
his  refentment,  left  he  mould  incur  the  ill  will  of  the  people; 
and,  alfo,  ftifled  his  complaints,  upon  this  occafion. 

LXXVII.  The  fourth  year  after  this,  Ilia,  going  to  a 
grove,  confecrated  to  Mars,  to  fetch  pure  water  for  the  ufe 
of  the  facrifices,  fome  body  ravifhed  her.  It  is  faid  by  fome, 
that  the  fa£t  was  committed  by  one  of  her  lovers  to  gratify 
his  paflion ;  others  make  Amulius  himfelf  the  author  of  it, 
who,  defigning  to  ruin  her,  rather  than  to  fatisfy  his  deflre, 
had  fecured  himfelf  with  fuch  armour,  as  might  render 
him  the  moft  terrible  to  the  fight,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
difguife  him  in  the  moft  effe&ual  manner :  But  the  greateft 
part  give  this  fabulous  account  of  it ;  that  it  was  a  fpecTre, 
reprefenting  the  god,  to  whom  the  place  was  confecrated ; 
they  add,  alfo,  that  this  adventure  was  attended,  among 

*44-  n»W«Tf  St  *x  t\a.ru  ;^«»o».    thefe  inftitutions  agree  with  thofc,  as 
Numa  made  many  alterations  in  the    Glareanus,  and  Portus  would  correct 
rules  of  the  veftals,  as  our  author  will    it,  whom  M.  *  *  *  has  followed  in  his 
tell  us  in  the  next  book.  So  that,  the  tranflation. 
Greek  text  muft  not  be  altered  to  make 

other 
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other  heavenly  figns,  with  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  a  dark- 
nefs  fpread  over  the  Heavens :  That  the  fpectre  far  excelled 
the  appearance  of  a  man,  both  in  ftature,  and  in  beauty  ; 
and  that  the  ravifher,  to  comfort  the  maiden  (from  whence 
they  conclude  he  was  a  god)  commanded  her  not  to  be,  at 
all,  concerned  at  what,  had  happened,  fince  me  had  been 
united,  by  marriage,  to  the  genius  of  the  place ;  and  that, 
by  this  violence,  me  mould  bring  forth  two  fons,  who 
mould  far  excel  all  men  in  virtue,  and  military  accom- 
plimments :  And,  having  faid  this,  he  was  wrapped  in  a 
cloud,  and,  being  lifted  from  the  earth,  was  borne  upwards 
through  the  air.  This  is  not  a  proper  place  to  confider 
what  opinion  we  ought  to  entertain  of  thefe  things,  whether 
we  mould  defpife  them,  as  human  frailties,  attributed  to"  the 
gods ;  fmce  God  is  incapable  of  any  fun&ion,  that  is  un- 
worthy of  an  incorruptible,  and  happy  nature;  or  whether 
we  Ihould  admit,  even,  thefe  relations,  upon  a  fuppofitidn 
that  all  the  beings  of  the  univerfe  are  of  a  mixed  nature  ; 
and  that,  between  the  divine  and  human,  fome  third  being 
exifts,  which  is  That  of  the  genii,  who,  fometimes,  mingling 
with  the  human,  and,  fometimes,  with  the  divine  nature, 
beget,  as  it  is  faid,  the  fabled  race  of  heroes.  This,  I  fay, 
is  not  a  proper  place  to  confider  thefe  things,  and  what  the 

145  philofophers  have  faid  concerning  them  is  fufficient, 

• 

Afx«  ti  it*  Pikcn'pQH  v*(t  **>!ur  demons,  one  of  whom  he  was  weak 
t>  f%$i.  By  thefe  philofophers,  our  au-  enough  to  fay,  at  his  trial,  often,  dif- 
thor,  moft  certainly,  means  the  fol-  fuadcd  him  from  doing  any  thing,  that 
lowers  of 'Plato,  who  had,  often,  heard  might  be  prejudicial  to  him.  If  fo, 
his  matter  Socrates  difcourfe  of  thefe   that  demon  was  very  forgetful  in  not 

'  Plato'*  Apol.  of  Socrates. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  Ilia, 
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Ilia,  after  this  violence,  pretending  ficknefs  (for  this  her 
mother  advifed  with  regard  both  to  her  own  fafety,  and  to- 
the  worfhip  of  the  gods)  affifted,  no  longer,  at  the  facrifices; 
but  her  duty  was  performed  by  the  other  virgins,  who  were 
joined  with  her  in  the  fame  miniftry. 

LXXVIII.  But  Amulius,  induced  either  by  the  know- 
ledge of  what  had  happened,  or  by  a  probable  fulpicion, 
inquired  what  might  be  the  real  caufe  of  this  long  abfence 
from  the  facrifices.  To  fatisfy  himfelf,  he  fent  Ibme  phy- 
ficians  to  her,  whom  he,  chiefly,  confided  in ;  and,  becaufe 
the  women  pretended  her  indifpofition  mult  be  kept  fecret 
from  men,  he  left  his  wife  to  obferve  her.  She,  having,  by 
womens  conjectures,  difcovered  what  was  a  fecret  to  others, 
informed  her  hufband  of  it ;  who,  left  flie  mould  be  de- 
livered in  private  (for  me  was,  now,  near  her  time)  ap- 
pointed her  to  be  guarded  by  armed  men :  And,  fummoning 
his  brother  to  the  fenate,  he,  not  only,  informed  them  of 
the  deflowering  of  his  niece,  with  which,  the  reft  of  the 
world  were  unacquainted,  but  accufed  her  parents  of  being 

difTuading  him  from  making  that  ac-  followed  it, 4  rmio&w,  x<x<  i>rn7o?  But, 

knowledgment.    This  notion  Plato  to  confider  Plato,  in  the  only  light  he 

improved;  and,  with  more  poetry,  ought  to  be  conlidered  in,  upon  this 

than  philofophy,  made  them  the  ne-  occafion,  there  can  be  nothing  more 

ceflary  inftruments  of  the  fupreme  poetical,  than  his  defcription  of  Jupi- 

Beinc,  in  the  creation  of  the  univerfe ;  ter  riding  through  the  heavens  in  his 

for  fear,  it  fecms,  that,  if  God  had  winged  chariot  at  the  head  of  the  gods, 

created  every  thing  in  it  Himself,  and  demons:  His  words  are  thtfe  i 

his  creatures  might  have  been  immor-  1 0       in  ptyett  rytpu*  tv  Zw, 

tal,  like  Himself.  How  much  more  w7»i»o»          iAavi«»,  wc^tutltu 

philofophical  is  that  all-creating  word  Jixxcrpui  sr«t7«,  x*i  i»</4iA*/*ticf  *  t» 

inMofes,  and  the  fwift  obedience,  that  ff«1t»  $tur  u  %at  ieiifto*u». 

•Gcncfisi.^.j.  'IaW. 

her 
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her  accomplices,  and  ordered  him  to  conceal  nothing,  but 
to  bring  all  to  light.  Numitor  faid  lie  was  furprifed  at 
what  he  heard ;  and,  protefting  his  innocence  of  every  thing 
that  was  alledged,  defired  time  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
it.  Having  obtained,  with  difficulty,  this  delay,  and,  being 
informed,  by  his  wife,  of  the  whole,  in  the  manner  his 
daughter  had,  at  firft,  related  itj  he  acquainted  the  fenate 
with  the  violence  committed  by  the  god,  and  alfo,  with 
what  he  had  faid  concerning  the  twins,  and  defired  the 
credit  of  what  he  had  advanced  might  depend  upon  the 
event,  by  which  it  would  appear  whether  the  fruit  of  her 
delivery  was  fuch,  as  the  god  had  foretold :  For  the  time  of 
her  1+6  delivery  being  near  at  hand,  the  fraud,  if  any,  would, 
foon,  appear.    To  fupport  what  he  faid,  he  447  offered  that 

34**  K«i  tip  xofij*  oV»  ti  t«  w  Uanitiv.  The  Latin  tranflators 
tdJmv.  This,  and  the  next  fentence  are  have  rendered  this  word,  very  pro- 
omitted,  in  the  Vatican  manufcript,  I  perly,  ad  quaeftionem  offerebat.  Asiuket 
fuppofe,  by  the  fault  of  the  tranfcriber.  ir«f  otAJoxu  is  the  Greek  term  to  deliver 
Both  Sylburgius,  and  Cafaubon  have  up  a /lave  to  be  qtuftioned  by  torments  \ 
attempted  to  change  the  ftrufture  of  fo  i*Xot  i|«i7«»  is  the  term  to  demand  a 
this  phrafe.  1  believe  the  reader  will  Jlave  for  that  purpofe.  There  is  an 
think  it  runs  very  well  in  the  manner  example  of  both  in  this  fentence  of 
I  h  ave  altered  it  from  the  editions;  w  Demofthenes ;  En  it  to  vt^xyf*  at 
particularly,  fince  I  have  only  changed  t|«Ae>-£i*i  tym,  E3HTH2EN' 
the  order  of  the  words,  which,  as  they,  maJa  to»  y£«<pc»7«T«f  p*$*v*t*  h\  « 
before,  ftood,  were  unharmonious.  nAPEAIAOTN,  (*r,Jt*  int*te*  *tytn  tt»w. 
0^*»  is  very  Attic  Greek  for  tfyvr,  as  Lc  Jay  did  not  like  the  word,  and, 
will  be  feen  both  from  the  following  for  that  reafon,  he  has  left  it  out. 
paflage  of  Ariftophanes,  and  from  the  The  other  French  tranflator  has  given 
Greek  fcholiaft's  obfervation  upon  it  -t  fomething  like  the  fenfc  of  it :  Thus  he 

Upon  which  the  fcholiaft  fays,  «  o>v  jugeroit  a  props, 

?  I«nr.  f.  J45.       "  I\ex  AftSa. 

A  a  2  the 
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the  women,  who  attended  his  daughter,  might  be  examined 
upon  the  rack ;  and  fubmitted  to  every  method,  that  might 
lead  to  the  difcovery  of  the  truth.  This  was  approved  of 
by  the  fenate:  But  Amulius  infifted  that  his  pretenfions 
were,  highly,  unreafonable,  and  endeavoured,  by  all  means, 
to  deftroy  his  niece.  While  thefe  things  were  in  agitation, 
thofe,  who  had  been  appointed  to  keep  guard  at  the  delivery, 
appeared,  and  gave  an  account  that  Ilia  was  brought  to  bed 
of  two  male  children.  Numitor,  then,  preffed,  vehemently, 
what  he  had,  before,  alledged,  (hewing  the  whole  to  be  the 
work  of  the  god ;  and  begged  that  no  violent  fentence  might 
pafs  againft  his  daughter,  who  was  innocent.  On  the  other 
fide,  Amulius  pretended  that,  even,  in  the  delivery,  there 
was  fome  human  contrivance,  and  that  the  women  had 
provided  another  child,  either  unknown  to  the  guards,  or 
with  their  affiftance :  And  a  great  deal  was  faid  to  this 
purpofe.  When  the  fenators  found  the  king  was  inexorable, 
they,  alfo,  determined,  in  the  manner  he  defired,  that  the 
law  mould  be  put  in  execution,  which  provides  that  a  veftal, 
who  fuffers  herfelf  to  be  defiled,  mall  be  whipped  with  rods, 
and  put  to  death,  and  her  offspring  thrown  into  the  river. 
*4*  Now,  the  pontifical  law  ordains  that  fhe  mall  be  buried 
alive. 

LXXIX.  Hitherto,  the  greateft  part  of  the  hiftorians 
agree,  or  differ,  very  little,  from  one  another  ;  fome  coming 
nearer  to  fables,  and  others  to  probability  :  But  they  differ 
in  what  follows.  Some  fay  that  Ilia  was  put  to  death  imme- 

» 

h«-  Nvr  pirioi,  etc.    See  the  244th  annotation. 

diately ; 
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diately ;  others,  that  fhe  remained  in  a 149  fecret  prifon 
under  a  guard ;  which  made  the  people  believe  flic 
was  put  to  death  privately :  The  fame  authors  fay,  that 
Amulius  condefcended  to  this,  at  the  earned  defire  of  his 
daughter,  who  begged  the  life  of  her  coufin  :  For,  being 
brought  up  together,  and  of  the  fame  age,  they  loved  each 
other,  like  Afters :  And  that  Amulius,  in  favor  to  her,  as 
(he  was  his  only  daughter,  faved  Ilia  from  death,  but  kept 
her  confined  in  a  fecret  prifon ;  and,  that  fhe  was,  at  length, 
fet  at  liberty,  after  the  death  of  Amulius.  Thus,  do  the  an- 
cient authors  vary  concerning  Ilia :  However,  both  opinions 
carry  with  them  an  appearance  of  truth ;  for  which  reafon,  I 
have,  alfo,  made  mention  of  them  both.  The  reader  himfelf 
will  know  which  to  believe.  But,  concerning  her  children, 
Quinctus  Fabius,  called  Pi&or,  whom  Lucius  Cincius,  Cato 
Porcius,  Calpurnius  Pifo,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  other 
hiftorians  have  followed,  writes  thus ;  "  That,  by  the  order 
"  of  Amulius,  fome  of  the  king's  officers  took  the  children, 
"  in  a  150  cradle,  and  carried  them  to  the  river,  diftant  from 

**9-  Et  tip}*)  ak**.    Portus,  and  le  and  both  the  Latin  tranflators  have, 

Jay  have  rendered  this  an  obfcure pri-  very  judicioufly,  followed  him.  When 

fony  which  is  equivocal :  For  it  was  I  call  it  a  cradle,  I  do  not  mean  a 

not  the  obfeurity,  that  is,  the  darknefs,  wicker,  but  a  wooden  cradle,  which 

of  the  prifon,  which  made  the  people  are,  itill,  very  common  abroad  :  O- 

believe  fhe  was  put  to  death  •,  but  the  therwifc,  I  fhould  have  fallen  into  the 

fecrecy  of  it.    Sylburgius,  and  the  fame  error  with  le  Jay,  who  calls  it 

other  French  tranflator,  have  rendered  un  panier,  a  bajket,  which  is  not  very 

h  very  well.  well  calculated  to  float,  fluitare,  iu 

l5°-  &ut$i).  "  Livy,  in  fpeaking  of  Livy,  and  »j£f&«i  in  our  author.  The 

this  adventure,  calls  this,  alveus  ;  quum  other  French  tranflator,  has,  alfo,  call- 

fiuit anient  alveum,  quo  expofiti  erant  ed  it  un  berccau. 
pueri,  tenuis  in  ficco  aqua  deflituijjet 

*  B  i.  9.  4. 
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"  the  city  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia,  with  a  defign 
"  to  throw  them  into  it.  When  they  drew  near,  and  per- 
u  ceived  that  the  Tiber,  fwelled  by  continual  rains,  had 
"  exceeded  its  natural  bed,  and  overflowed  the  plains,  they 
"  came  down  from  the  top  of  the  Pallantine  hill,  to  that  part 
£Vof  the  water,  that  lay  neareft  (for  they  could  advance  no 
"  further)  and  fet  down  the  cradle  upon  the  flood,  where  it 
"  warned  the  foot  of  the  hill :  The  cradle  floated  for  fbme 
"  time;  then,  as  the  waters  retired  by  degrees  from  the 
c<  utmoft  verge,  ftriking  againft  a  ftone,  it  overturned,  and 
"  threw  out  the  children,  who  lay  crying,  and  wallowing 
"  in  the  mud.  Upon  this,  a  fhe-wolf,  that  had  juft  whelped, 
"  appeared ;  and,  her  teats  being  diftended  with  milk,  gave 
"  them  her  paps  to  fuck,  and,  with  her  tongue,  licked 
<c  off  the  mud,  with  which  they  were  befmeared.  In 
"  the  mean  time,  fome  fhepherds  happened  to  be  driving 
"  their  flocks  to  pafture  (for  the  place  was  now  become 
"  paflable)  and  one  of  them,  feeing  the  wolf,  thus,  cherifli- 
"  ing  the  children,  was,  for  fome  time,  ftruck  dumb  with 
"  aftoniftiment,  and  difbelief  of  what  he  faw:  Then, 
"  going  away,  and  getting  together  as  many  as  he  could  of 
"  the  (hepherds,  who  kept  their  flocks  near  at  hand  (for 
"  they  would  not  believe  what  he  (aid)  he  carried  them  to 
"  fee  the  flght  themfelves  :  When  thefe,  alfo,  drew  near, 
"  and  faw  the  wolf  cherifliing  the  children,  as  if  they  had 
"  been  her  young  ones,  and  the  children  hanging  on  her, 
"  as  on  their  mother,  they  imagined  they  faw  fomething 
"  divine,  and  advanced  together,  hallooing,  to  terrify  the 

"  creature : 
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"  creature:  The  wolf,  not  much  frightened  at  the  approach 
"  of  the  men,  but,  as  if  fhe  had  been  tame,  withdrew,  gently, 
"  from  the  children,  and  went  away,  greatly,  defpifmg  the 
"  rabble  of  fhepherds.  For  there  was,  not  far  off,  a  holy 
"  place,  covered  with  a  thick  wood,  and  a  hollow  rock, 
M  from  whence  fprings  iffued :  This  wood  was  faid  to  be 
«*  confecrated  to  Pan,  and  there  was  an  altar,  dedicated  to 
<c  that  god  :  When  me  came  to  this  place,  flie  hid  herfelf. 
u  This  grove  is,  no  longer,  extant;  but  the  cave,  from  whence 
"  the  fountain  flows,  is  contiguous  to  the  Palatine  buildings, 
M  and  to  be  feen  in  the  way,  that  leads  to  the  Circus ; 
"  and  near  it,  ftands  a  temple,  in  which  a  ftatue  is  placed, 
*  reprefenting  this  incident:  It  is  a  151  wolf  fuckling  two 

*5,•  Avk«»«,  etc.  This  groupe,  re-  ad  ficum  rumnakm  fimdacra  infantium 

prefenting  the  wolf  giving  fuck  to  conditorum  tarbis  fub  ubtribus  lupae  po- 

Romulus  and  Remus  is,  certainly,  not  fuerunt  •,  he  means  Cneius  and  Quin- 

the  fame  with  That*  faid,  by  1  Cicero,  tus  Ogulnius,  who  were,  then,  curulc 

to  have  been  ftruck  with  lightning  in  aediles.  The  ftatue,  mentioned  by  Ci- 

the  confulfhip  of  Cotta,  and  Torqua-  cero,  is,  ftill,  to  be  feen  in  the  capitol, 

tus,  who  were  confuls  two  years  be-  with  one  of  the  hinder  legs  hurt  with 

fore  him,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  lightning  j  and  was  defigncd  to  have 

689  •,  becaufe,  he  fays,  Thatftood  in  been  here  reprefented :  This  wolf  is 

the  capitol,  and  the  other,  we  find,  by  very  unlike  the  common  wolves,  and 

©ur  author,  was  placed  in  the  temple,  feems  to  be  the  kind  of  wolf  they  call 

which  ftood  near  the  cave,  that  was  in  France,  un  loup  ttrvitr,  Au>c«r«r4»j£  : 

joined  to  the  buildings  of  the  Palatine  It  is  a  fierce  animal,  and  docs  a  vaft 

hill.    This  temple  was  the  temple  of  deal  of  mifchief.    As  there  were,  no 

Romulus,  erefled  near  the  Vitus  Ru-  doubt,  many  ftatucs  reprefenting  this 

minalii,  fo  called,  as  *  Pliny  fays,  quo-  very  extraordinary  event,  it  cannot  be 

mam  fub  ed  invenla  eft  lupa  infantibus  known  which  b  Virgil  refers  to  in  this 

praebens  rumen,  ita  vocabant  mammam,  fine  description  of  it : 
miratuloexaerejuxiadicato.This  groupe 

of  figures  was  placed  here  in  the  con-  ttmhm  **  (irtvm 

futfhip  of  Qyinftus  Fabius  Rullus,  LuArtfewdMfhfim, a Immhmwtrvm 

and  Publius  Decius  Mus,  in  the  446th      'ft**** :  i//am  rtfi,x*m  , 

year  of  Rome,  as  we  find  by  •  Livy,      Mui(trt  a/tlrv1'  "  "VfeV"  hn^- 

t  Cat.  iii.  c.  8.      *B.  xv.  c.  t8.       »B.  x.  c.23.      b  Aeneid.  B.  viii.  613. 

"  children  ; 
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"  cliildren ;  they  are  in  brafs,  and  of  ancient  workmanfhip : 
"  This  place  is  faid  to  have  been  confecrated  by  the  Ar- 
"  cadians,  who,  with  Evander,  formerly,  built  their  habi- 
"  tations  there.  As  foon  as  the  wolf  was  gone,  the  fhep- 
u  herds  took  up  the  children ;  and,  as  the  gods  feemed  to 
"  intcreft  themfelves  in  their  perfervation,  were  very  defirous 
u  to  bring  them  up.  There  was,  among  them,  an  overfeer 
"  of  the  king's  fwineherds,  whofe  name  was  Fauftulus,  a ' 
"  man  of  humanity,  who  had  been  in  town,  upon  fbme 
"  neceflary  bufinefs,  at  the  time,  when  the  deflowering  of 
"  Ilia,  and  her  delivery  were  made  public :  And,  after  that, 
"  when  the  children  were  carrying  to  the  river,  he,  going 
"  to  Pallantium,  by  divine  appointment,  went  the  fame  road 
"  with  thofe,  who  were  carrying  them :  This  man,  without 
"  giving  the  leaft  notice  to  the  reft  that  he  knew  any  thing 
"  of  the  affair,  defired  the  children  might  be  delivered  to  him ; 
u  and,  having  received  them  by  general  confent,  he  carried 
u  them  home  to  his  wife :  Where,  rinding  her  juft  brought 
"  to  bed,  and  grieving  that  the  child  was  dead,  he  com- 
"  forted  her,  and  gave  her  thefe  children  to  fubftitute  in  its 
11  room,  informing  her,  from  the  beginning,  of  all  the  cir- 
"  cumftances  relating  to  them.  And,  as  they  grew  up,  he 
41  gave  to  one,  the  name  of  Romulus,  and  to  the  other,  That 
"  of  Remus.  When  they  came  to  be  men.  they  mewed 
u  themfelves,  both  in  dignity  of  afped,  and  elevation  of 
u  mind,  not  like  fwineherds,  and  neatherds,  but  fuch,  as  we 
"  might  fuppofe  thofe  to  be,  who  are  born  of  royal  race,  and 
4<  looked  upon  as  the  offspring  of  the  gods  -y  and  as  fuch 

"  they 
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"  they  are,  ftill,  celebrated,  by  the  Romans,  in  the  hymns 
"  of  their  country.  But  their  life  was  That  of  herdmien  ; 
"  they  lived  by  their  own  labor,  and,  generally,  on  the 
"  mountains  in  cottages  *s*of  one  ftory,  which-  they  built 
"  with  wood,  and  reeds :  Of  which,  *$J  one,  called  the  cot- 
u  tage  of  Romulus,  remains,  even,  to  this  day,  in  the  corner, 
M  as  you  turn  from  the  Palatine  hill  to  the  Circus ;  which 
"  is  prefer vcd  holy  by  thofe,  to  whom  the  care  of  thefe 
"  things  is  committed,  who  add  to  it  no  ornaments  to  render 
"  it  more  auguft.:  But,  if  any  part  of  it  is  injured  either  by 
"  ftorms,  or  time,  they  repair  that  injury,  and  obferve  to 
"  reftore  it,  as  near  as  poffible,  to  its  former  condition. 
"  When  Romulus,  and  Remus,  were  about  eighteen  years 
"  of  age,  they  had  fome  difpute,  about  the  pafture,  with 
"  Numitor's  herdfmen,  whofe  oxen  were  ftationed  on  the 
c<  Aventine  hill,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  Palatine  hill.  They, 
"  frequently,  accufed  one  another,  either  of  feeding  thofe 
"  paftures,  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  or  of  appropriating 
"  to  themfelves  Thofe,  that  were  common,  or  of  any  thing 

*5»-  Ai/lopa^Kf.    The  Latin  tranfla-  The  laft  was  the  curia  calahia,  as  Ser- 

tors  have  rendered  this  very  well,/**  vius  fays  upon  this  verfe,  ad  quam  ca- 

ulld  contignatione.    Both  the  French  labatur,  that  is,  vocabatur  fenatus.  The 

trandators  have  left  it  out.  other  rtood  in  another  part  of  the  city, 

*53-  fi»  Hi  x«»  «f  ift*  »i»  Tif.   This  is  as  we  find  by  Dionyfius.    It  is  very 

not  the  cafa  Romuli,  that  ftood  in  the  poflible  that  the  veneration  the  Ro- 

capirol,  to  which  1  Virgil  alludes  in  mans  had  for  their  founder,  might 

the  following  verfes.  have  ingaged  them  to  erect,  in  the 

capitol,  a  cottage  refembling  the  for- 

h/ummteufitsTarfeiat  Ma*R*  *rcis  mtr     This  in  the  capitol  was  burned 

St+t  ^trnfrHt^apumto,  in  the  time  of  Caefar,  afterwards d  Au- 

r'Um  guftus,  and  in  the  7 ,  6*  year  of  Rome. 

•AeKld.B.viii.jKdsi.      "  Dio,  B.  xlwii.  p.  437- 

Vol.  I  B  b  «  elfe, 
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"  elfe,  that  offered  itfelf.  From  this  altercation,  they  had  re- 
"  courfe,  fometimcs,  to  blows,  and,  then,  to  arms.  Numitor's 
<l  men,  having  received  many  wounds  from  the  youths,  and 
'*  loft  fome  of  their  people,  and  being,  now,  driven,  by  force, 
"  from  the  places  in  conteft,  they  formed  a  ftrategem  againft 
"  them  :  And,  having  placed  an  ambufcade  in  the  hidden 
M  part  of  the  valley,  and  concerted  the  time  of  thcattack  with 
"  thofe,  who  lay  in  wait  for  the  youths,  the  reft,  in  a  body, 
"  aflaulted  their  folds.  It  happened  that  Romulus,  at  that 
"  time,  was  gone  to  a  place,  called  Caenina,  together  with 
"  the  chief  men  of  the  village,  to  offer  facrihees  for  the 
"public,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country:  But 
"  Remus,  being  informed  of  their  coming,  armed  himfelf 
"  in  all  haftc,  and,  with  a  few  of  the  villagers,  who  had, 
11  firft,  got  together,  went  out  to  oppofe  them :  But  they, 
"  inftead  of  receiving  him,  retired,  in  * 54  order  to  draw  him 
to  the  place,  where,  by  facing  about,  they  might  attack 
him  with  advantage :  Remus,  being  unacquainted  with 
"  the  ftrategem,  purfucd  them  a  great  way,  till  he  pafTed 

,5+'  Tx.^mo,.    This,   Cafaubon  »Mf*£„  TO  *cx(uW  «<  „A*t  TriA- 

fays,  very  juftly,  Hgnifics  hoftt.nallicere.  TE1N.  It  is  remarkable  that  when 

I  mention  this  in  juftice  to  him,  as  I  placed  before  verbs,  fubllantives  and 

have .always,  mentioned  every  author,  adjectives,  generally,  implies  "deceit. 

whofe  attftance  I  have  made  ufe  of.  I  cannot  put  an  end  to  this  riote, 

To  his  authority  1  fhall  add  fome  ob-  without  taking  notice  that  le  TaV  «s 

fervations  of  my  own.    There  is  a  the  only  tranflator,  who  has  exprcfled 

paflagc  in  a  treatife  or  Xenophon,  in-  the  fenfe  of  this  word  :  He  has  faW 

titled  It7t«^'«<.  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  pour  Vattirer  dans  V ambufcade    I  wi4l 

he  writ  for  the  inftruftion  of  his  fon  that,  inftead  of  leaving  out  vW,,W,A 

Grylus,  that  feems  calculated  to  ex-  he  had  rendered  it  by  an  cxpreffion 

plain  this  of  our  author :  En  Si  ™  ^  which  his  language  would  have  fu ri 

*pS\*t<Xtfifyhm*$  tfccH  pi*  nifhed  him  with,  I  mean,  en  faifaJy 

»p*fM»«  rmt  t^vultn  $ wA«t1o>7*  volte-face.  J 

"  the' 
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11  the  place,  where  the  reft  lay  in  ambufti,  who,  upon  that, 
"  rofe  up,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  others,  who  had  fled, 
"  raced  about ;  and,  having  furrounded  them,  they  over- 
"  whelmed  them  with  ftones,  and  took  them  prifoners : 
"  For  they  had  received  orders  from  their  mafters,  to  bring 
"  the  youths  to  them  alive.  Thus,  Remus  was  taken,  and 
"  carried  away." 

LXXX.  But  Aelius  Tubero,  a  man  of  great  fagacity,  and 
very  careful  in  collecting  hiftorical  tranfadions,  writes,  that 
Numitor's  people,  knowing,  beforehand,  that  the  youths 
were  to  perform  an  Arcadian  facririce  to  the  god  Pan, 
purfuant  to  the  inftitution  of  Evander,  called  *5S  Luper- 

»55-  Aumix.   M.  ••*  quotes  Plu-  tium,  long  before  Romulus  and  Remus 

tarch,  in  his  life  of  Romulus,  to  prove  were  born.  This  is  confirmed  by  eLivy,- 

that  this  feftival,  called  by  the  Romans  whofe  authority,  joined  to  That  of 

Lupercalia,  received  its  name  from  the  our  author,  will  be  fufficient,  I  fhou!d 

Ihe  wolf,  that  fuckled  Romulus,  and  think,  to  ftop  the  currency  of  this 

Remus.    I  have  that  paflage  in  Plu-  miftake  ;  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  fame 

tarch,  now,  before  me  •»  and  all,  he  fays  tranfa&ion  :  Jam  turn  in  Palatino  monte 

to  favor  this  opinion,  is,that  it  is  poflible  Lupercal  hoc  fuijfe  ludicrum  ferunt  \  et  a 

this  feftival  may  have  received  its  name  Pallanteo  urbeArcadtca  Pallantium,deindc 

from  the  (he-wolf-,  becaufe  the  Luperci  Palatinum  montm  appellation  :  ibi  E- 

begin  their  courfe  from  the  place,  vandrum,  qui  ex  eo  gencre  Arcadum  mul- 

where  it  was  faid  that  Romulus  had  lis  ante  tempejiatibus  ea  tenuerat  locay 

been  expofed.    But  he  fays,  in  the  foletme  allatum  ex  Arcadia  in/fituije,  ut 

fame  place,  that  the  name  of  this  fe-  nudi  juvencs,  Lyceum  Pana  venerantes% 

ftival  was  Greek;  and,  for  that  rcafon,  per  lufum  at  que  lafciviam  currerent. 

the  feftival  feemed  to  be  very  ancient,  { This  Lycacan  Pan,  in  whofe  honor 

and  derived  from  the  Arcadians,  who  this  feftival  was  celebrated,  was  called 

came  into  Italy  with  Evander.    And,  fo  from  the  Lycaean  mountain  in  Ar- 

indeed,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  of  cadia,  which  gave  name  to  this  fefti- 

its  being  derived  from  them  :  For  wc  val,  called  by  the  Greeks,  AvK*i*t 

find,  by  this  paflage  of  our  author,  which  word  cannot,  with  any  propri- 

that  this  was  a  cuftomary  feftival  cele-  cty,  be  derived  from  avmuw,  a  Jbt- 

bratcd  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pallan-  wolf. 

•  B.  i.  c.  5^      f  Paufanias  in  Arcad.  c.  38. 

B  b  2  ca/ia, 
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calia,  took  the  opportunity  of  this  facrifice  to  lay  in  wait 
for  them  at  the  time,  when  the  youth  of  Pallantium,  were, 
after  facrifice,  to  proceed  from  the  Lupcrcal,  and  run 
round  the  village  naked,  wearing  about  their  middle,  a  co- 
vering made  of  the  fkins  of  the  victims,  newly,  facrificed. 
This  ceremony  implies  a  certain  cuftomary  purification 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  performed,  even,  to  this  day, 
in  the  fame  manner.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  had  a  defign 
upon  the  youths,  took  this  time  to  place  themfelves  in 
ambufh  in  a  narrow  way,  in  order  to  fcize  them :  While 
thefe  were  employed  in  the  facrifice,  and,  when  the 
firft  band  with  Remus  drew  near,  That  with  Romulus, 
and  the  reft,  being  behind,  ( for  they  were  divided  into 
three  bands,  and  ran  at  a  diftance  from  one  another) 
without  flaying  for  the  others,  they  fet  up  a  fhout,  and  all 
fell  upon  the  firft;  and,  furrounding  them,  fome  threw 
darts  at  them,  others,  ftones,  and  others,  whatever  they 
had  in  their  hands:  Thefe,  furprifed  at  this  unexpected 
attack,  and  at  a  lofs  how  to  behave  themfelves,  unarmed 
againft  armed  men,  were,  eafily,  taken.  Remus,  being  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  was  carried  to  Alba  in  the  con- 
dition, he  was  in,  when  taken;  or,  as  Fabius  relates,  in 
chains.  When  Romulus  heard  of  his  brother's  misfortune, 
he  refolved  to  follow,  immediately,  with  the  ftouteft  of 
the  herdfmen,  in  hope  to  overtake  Remus  upon  the  road. 
But  Fauftulus,  feeing  the  folly  of  the  undertaking,  dif- 
fuaded  him  from  it :  For,  being  looked  upon  as  the  father 
of  the  youths,  he  had,  hitherto,  kept  every  thing  a  fecret 

from 
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from  them,  left  they  mould  venture  upon  fome  hazard- 
ous enterprife,  before  they  were  in  their  prime.  But,  now, 
being  compelled  by  neceflity,  he  took  Romulus  afide,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  whole.  When  the  youth  heard, 
from  the  beginning,  every  -circumftancc  of  their  fortune, 
he  was  penetrated  both  with  companion  for  his  mother, 
and  folicitude  for  Numitor;  and,  having  long  confulted  with 
Fauftulus,  he  determined  to  defift  from  the  prefent  under- 
taking, and,  with  greater  preparation  of  ftrength,  to  free 
his  whole  family  from  the  oppreflion  of  Amulius;  re- 
folving  to  ingage  in  the  greateft  dangers  for  the  fake  of 
the  greateft  rewards,  but  to  act  in  concert  with  his  grand- 
father, and  to  do,  whatever  he  ftiould  direct. 

LXXXI.  Thefe  meafures  being  looked  upon  as  the 
moft  advifeable,  Romulus  called  together  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village,  and  defired  them  to  go,  immediately, 
to  Alba,  but  not  all  at  the  fame  gates,  nor  in  a  body,  to 
prevent  any  fufpicion  in  the  citizens;  and,  having  ap- 
pointed them  to  ftay  in  the  market-place,  and  be  ready 
to  do  whatever  they  mould  be  ordered,  he  went,  flrft,  into 
the  city.  In  the  mean  time,  thofc,  who  had  the  charge 
of  Remus,  brought  him  before  the  king,  and  informed 
him  of  all  the  abufes  they  had  received  from  the  youths, 
producing  their  *56  wounded,  and  threatening,  if  they 
found  no  redrefs,  to  leave  their  herds.  Amulius,  defiring  to 
pleafe  both  the  country  people,  who  were  come  to  him 

*sfi*  t$«vj**W.  I  do  not  underftand  had  written  i^avfAaia.  However,  both 
why  the  Latin  tranflators  have  render-  the  French  tranflators  have  thought 
cd  this  word  vulnera,  as  if  our  author    fit  to  follow  them. 
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in  great  numbers,  and  Numitor  (for  he  happened  to  be 
prefent,  and  looked  upon  himfelf  as  injured  in  his  clients) 
and  longing  to  fee  peace  reftored  to  the  country,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  fuipedting  the  boldnefs  of  the  youth,  and 
the  intrepidity,  that  appeared  in  his  difcourie,  he  gave 
judgement  againft  him:  But  left  his  punifhment  to  Nu- 
mitor, faying,  "  that  he,  who  had  done  the  injury,  could  be 
"  puniflied  by  none  fo  juftly,  as  by  him,  who  had  received 
<c  it."  While  Numitor's  herdfmenwere  carrying  away  Re- 
mus, with  his  hands  bound  behind  him,  and  infulting  him, 
Numitor  followed  j  and,  not  only  admired  the  gracerul- 
nefs,  and  majefty  of  his  perfon,  but,  alfo,  obierved  the 
greatnefs  of  his  mind,  which  he  preferred,  even,  in  diftrefs, 
not  fuing  for  mercy  (which  all  do  under  fuch  afflictions) 
but,  with  a  becoming  lilence,  meeting  his  fate.    As  foon 
as  they  were  arrived  at  his  houfe,  he  ordered  all  the  reft 
to  withdraw ;  and  Remus,  being  left  alone,  he  afked  him, 
who  he  was,  and  of  what  parents ;  as  not  believing  fuch 
a  man  could  be,  meanly,  bom.  Remus  anfwered,  that  he 
only  knew,  by  the  account  he  had  received  from  the 
perfon,   who  brought  him  up,  that  he,  with  his  twin- 
brother,  had  been  expofed  in  a  wood,  as  foon  as  they 
were  born;  and  that,  being  taken  from  thence  by  the 
herdfmen,  he  was  brought  up  by  them.    Upon  which, 
Numitor,  after  a  iliort  paufe,  either  fufpec"ting  fomething 
of  the  truth,  or  Heaven  defigning  to  bring  the  matter  to 
light,  faid  to  him ;  "  I  need  not  inform  you,  Remus,  that 
"  it  depends  upon  me  to  punifh  you  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  I 

«  think 
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"  think  fit;  and,  that  thofe,  who  have  brought  you  hither, 
"  having  received  many  dreadful  injuries  from  you,  are, 
"  extremely,  defirous  you  mould  be  put  to  death  :  All  this 
"  you  know :  But,  if  I  mould  free  you  from  death,  and 
"  every  other  punifliment,  would  you  acknowledge  the 
"  obligation,  and  ferve  me,  when  I  defire  your  alliflance,  in 
"  an  affair,  that  will  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  us  both  ? 99 
The  youth  having,  in  anfwer  to  him,  faid  every  thing, 
which  the  hopes  of  life  prompt  thofe,  who  are  in  defpair 
of  it,  to  fay,  and  promife  to  the  perfon,  on  whom  their 
fate  depends,,  he  ordered  his  chains  to  be  taken  off ;  and, 
commanding  every  body  to  leave  the  place,  he  acquainted- 
him  with  his  own  misfortunes;  that,  Amulius,  though 
his  brother,  had  deprived  him  both  of  his  kingdom,  and 
his  children;  that  he  had  aflaflinated  his  fon,  while  he 
was  hunting,  and  kept  his  daughter  chained  in  prifon, 
and,  in  all  other  refpedb,  treated  him  as  a  matter  treats 
his  flave. 

LXXXII.  Having  laid  this,  and  accompanied  his  dif- 
courfe  with  great  lamentations,  he  intreated  Remus  to 
revenge  the  injuries  done  to  his  family.  The  youth, 
chearfully,  embracing  the  overture,  and  defiring  his  com- 
mand to  begin  the  action  immediately,  Numitor,  after  he 
had  commended  his  alacrity,  faid ;  "  I  will  take  upon 
"  me  to  find  a  proper  time  for  the  enterprize ;  in  the  mean 
"  while,  do  you  fend,  privately,  to  your  brothcry  and  ac- 
"  quaint  him  that  your  life  is  fafe,  and  that  you  defire  him* 
"  to  come  hither  in  all  hafte."    Upon  this,  a  proper  perfon- 

was* 
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was  fent ;  who,  meeting  Romulus  not  far  from  the  city, 
delivered  his  meffage;  with  which  the  other,  being,  ex- 
ceedingly, rejoiced,  made  hafte  to  Numitor ;  and,  having 
imbraced  them  both,  he  gave  them  an  account  in  what 
manner  they  had  been  expofed,  and  brought  up,  and  of 
all  the  other  circumftances  he  had  learned  from  Fauftulus : 
They,  who  defired  this  relation  might  be  true,  and  wanted 
not  many  arguments  to  induce  them  to  believe  it, 
heard  what  he  faid  with  pleafure  ;  and,  as  foon  as  they 
knew  one  another,  they  confulted  together,  and  confidered 
what  means,  and  what  time  might  be  the  moft  proper  for 
the  execution  of  their  defign.  While  they  were,  thus,  em- 
ployed, Fauftulus  was  carried  before  Amulius :  For,  being 
apprehenfive,  left  the  information  of  Romulus  might  not 
be  credited  by  Numitor,  in  an  affair  of  fo  great  moment 
without  manifeft  proof,  he,  foon  after,  followed  him  to 
town,  taking  the  cradle  with  him  as  a  token  of  the  ex- 
position of  the  children.  While  he  entered  the  gates  in 
great  diforder,  taking  all  pofllble  pains  to  hide  what  he 
carried,  one  of  the  guards  obferved  him  (for  an  incurfion 
of  the  enemy  was  apprehended,  and  the  guard  of  the  gates 
committed  to  thofe,  who  were  in  the  greateft  truft  with 
the  king)  and  laid  hold  of  him;  and,  infifting  upon 
kndVving  what  it  was  he  concealed,  by  force,  threw 
back  his  garment :  As  foon  as  he  faw  the  cradle,  and 
found  the  man  in  confufton,  he  defired  to  know  the 
caufe  of  his  diforder,  and  what  he  meaned  by  carrying, 
privately,  an  utenftl,  that  required  no  fuch  fecrecy.  In 

the 
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the  mean  time,  more  of  the  guards  flocked  to  them,  and 
one  of  them  knew  the  cradle,  having  himfelf  carried  the 
children  in  it  to  the  river ;  of  which  he  informed  thofe, 
who  were  prefent.    Upon  tins,  they  feized  Fauftulus;  and, 
carrying  him  to  the  king  himfelf,  acquainted  him  with  all  that 
had  pafled.    Amulius,  threatening  the  man  to  put  him  to 
the  torture,  if  he  did  not,  willingly,  tell  the  truth,  firft,  aflced 
him,  if  the  children  were  alive ;  and,  finding  they  were,  he 
defired  to  know  in  what  manner  they  had  been  preferved. 
After  the  other  had  given  him  a  full  account  of  every  thing, 
as  it  happened,  "  Well,  fays  the  king,  fmce  you  have,  hi- 
"  therto,  *57  fpoken  the  truth,  fay,  where,  they  may,  now,  be 
cl  found :  For  it  is  not  juft  that  they,  who  are  my  relations, 
"  mould,  any  longer,  live,  inglorioufly,  among  herdfmen ; 
"  particularly,  fince  the  gods  themfelves  have  taken  care  of 
"  their  prefervation." 

LXXXIII.  But  Fauftulus,  fufpeding,  from  this  unac- 
countable kindnefs,  that  his  defigns  were  not  agreeable  to 
his  profeflions,  anfwered  him  in  this  manner :  "  The  youths 
"  are  upon  the  mountains,  tending  their  herds,  according 
"  to  their  way  of  life;  and  I  was  fent,  by  them,  to  their 
"  mother,  to  give  her  an  account  of  their  fituation  ;  when, 
"  hearing  that  fhe  was  in  your  cuftody,  I  propofed  to  defire 
"  your  daughter  to  bring  me  to  her :  And  I  brought  the 
"  cradle  with  me,  that  I  might  fupport  my  words  with  a 

_  * 

.    *57.  A^tvecK  t%«t.  This  is  Attic    Greek  authors,  will,  eafily,  recollc.61 
elegance  for  rMh»r*t.    The  learned    many  examples  of  this  Atticifm. 
reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  beft 

Vol.  I.  C  c  "  mani- 
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M  manifeft  proof.  Since,  therefore,  you  have  determined  to 
"  have  the  youths  conveyed  hither,  I  not  only  rejoice  at  it,  but 
"  defire  you  to  fend  fuch  perfons  with  me,  as  you  think  proper: 
"  I  will  mew  them  the  youthsjand  they  mall  acquaint  them 
"  with  your  commands."  This  he  faid  in  order  to  delay  their 
death,  hoping,  at  the  fame  time,  to  make  his  efcape  from 
thofe, 158  who  were  to  bring  the  youths  to  the  king,  as  foon 
as  he  arrived  on  the  mountains.  Amulius  lent,  immediately, 
fome  of  his  guards,  in  whom  he,  chiefly,  confided,  with 
private  orders,  to  feize,  and  bring  before  him,  the  perfbns, 
whom  the  herdfman  mould  fhew  to  them.  Having  done  this, 
he,  prefently,  determined  to  lay  his  brother  under  a*59 gentle 
reftraint,  till  he  had  ordered  the  prefent  bufinefs  to  his 
fatisfadlion ;  and,  in  that  view,  he  fent  for  him,  upon  fome 

»58,  TV*  a^cr?«f.    Both  the  Latin  term  in  ufe  among  the  Romans  for 

tranflators  have  applied  thefe  words  to  this  kind  of  cuftody  :  The  method  of 

the  men,  who  were  to  be  fent  by  A-  which  was,  for  the  perfon  fufpectcd  to 

mulius,  in  order  to  conduit  Fauftulus:  be  delivered  to  fome  magiftrate,  or 

Not  a  word  of  which  has  been  men-  fenator,  who  was  to  fee  him  forth 

tioned  by  our  author.    On  the  con-  coming.    Thus,  we  find,  in  k  Saluft, 

trary,  Fauftulus  was  to  conduct  them  that  Catiline's  accomplices  were  dif- 

to  the  place,  where  they  might  fee  the  pofed  of:  Senatus  decernit,  uty  abdicate 

youths,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  magijlratu,  Lentulusy  itemque  caeteri,  in 

king  :  And,  to  them,  in  this  capacity,  liberis  cuftodiis  babeantur  :  ItaqucLen- 

I  have  applied  thofe  words.    Both  the  Zulus,  P.  Lcntulo  Spintberi,    qui  turn 

Frenc  h  tranflators  have  followed  the  aedilis  erat  j  Cetbegusy   £>.  Ccnififto ; 

others.  Siaiilius.C.Caefari;  Gabini«s,M.CraJo, 

*59-  Ed  $uA*x»f  *hc\iu.  Thiscxpref-  Ceparius^Cn.Terentiofenatcrijraduntur. 

fion  is  very  common  in  the  Greek  Le Jay  has  rendered  thefe  words,  pretty 

authors.  And,  thus,  sThucydidesfays,  well,  le garder  a  veue.  Mis  countryman 

that  n*£»fc  I* *4*»  «  (pu**Kij  oiinitt*  ax*-  nas  tranflated  them  very  unfortunately, 

The  Latin  tranflators  have  rendered  le  garder  dam  une  prifen  libre. 
it  in  libera  cuflcdid>  which  was  the  very 

*  B.  iii.  c.  34.      h  De  Bell.  Cat.  c.  47. 

other 
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other  pretence  :  But,  the  mefTenger,  induced  both  by  his 
affection  to  the  perfon  in  danger,  and  commiferation  of  his 
fate,  informed  Numitor  of  the  defign  of  Amulius.  Upon 
which,  the  former,  having  acquainted  the  youths  with  their 
danger,  and  exhorted  them  to  behave  bravely,  led  them 
armed  to  the  palace,  together  with  a  confiderable  number 
of  his  clients,  and  friends,  and  fuch  of  his  domeftics,  as  he 
could  rely  on  :  Thefe  were  joined  by  a  ftrong  party  of  the 
country  men,  from  the  market-place,  who  had,  before, 
entered  the  city  with  fwords,  concealed  under  their  clothes: 
And,  having,  by  a  general  attack,  forced  the  entrance,  which 
was  defended  by  a  few  of  the  guards,  they,  eafily,  flew 
Amulius,  and,  afterwards,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the 
citadel.    This  is  the  account  Fabius  gives. 

LXXXIV.  But  others,  who  hold  that  every  thing,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  fable,  ought  to  be  baniflied  from 
hiftory,  maintain  that  the  expofition  of  the  children,  by  the 
officers,  contrary  to  their  orders,  is  void  of  all  probability, 
and  laugh  at  the  tamenefs  of  the  wolf,  that  fuckled  them, 
as  an  incident,  fraught  with  theatrical  abfurdity:  Inftead  of 
which,  they  give  this  account  of  the  matter :  That  Numi- 
tor, finding  Ilia  was  with  child,  procured  other  new-born 
children;  and,  after  fhe  was  brought  to  bed,  fubftituted  thefe 
in  the  room  of  the  others,  ordering  thofe,  who,  attended  her 
delivery,  to  carry  to  Amulius  the  fuppofititious  children 
(having  either  fecured  their  fidelity  by  money,  or  contrived 
this  exchange  by  the  help  of  women.)  Thefe  children,  being 
brought  to  Amulius,  he,  by  fome  means,  or  other,  made 

C  c  2  them 
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them  away.  As  to  thofe,  that  were  born  of  Ilia,  their 
grandfather,  who  was,  above  all  things,  folicitous  for  their 
prefervation,  delivered  them  to  Fauftulus :  They  add,  that 
this  Fauftulus  was  an  Arcadian  by  extraction,  defcended  from 
thofe  Arcadians,  who  came  over  with  Evander  :  That  he 
lived  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  *6°  had  the  care  of  Amulius* 
demains :  That  he  was  prevailed  on  by  his  brother,  named 
Fauftinus,  who  had  the  fuperintendence  of  Numitors  herds, 
that  fed  on  the  Aventine  hill,  to  gratify  Numitor,  in  bring- 
ing up  the  children :  And  that  the  nurfe,  who  fuckled 
them,  was  not  a  fhe-wolf,  but  (as  may  well  be  fuppofed)  a 
woman,  who  was  wife  to  Fauftulus,  by  name,  Laurentia, 
who,  having,  formerly,  proftituted  her  beauty,  was,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Palatine  hill,  furnamed  Lupa ;  which  was 
an  ancient  Greek  appellation,  given  to  women,  who  pro- 
ftituted themfelves  for  gain,  who  are,  now,  called,  by  a 
more  decent  name,  Etxi^xi,  Friends:  And  that  fome,  who 
were  ignorant  of  this,  invented  the  fable  of  the  fhe-wolf ; 
that  wild  beaft  being  called,  in  the  Latin  language,  *61  Lupa : 

l6<"  EwipiKtitt  tx»il*  t«»  Afjuto*  what  Dionyfius  means  •,  and  that  Plu- 

Kltyiofar.  I  do  not  underftand  why  the  tarch  rcafons  better,  when  he  fays,  in 

two  French  translators,  and  Portus,  the  life  of  Romulus,  that  the  Latines 

have  rendered  this  fentence,  having  called  Lupas  not  only  fhe-wolves,  but 

care  of  the  flocks  of  Amulius  \  that  being  women  of  ill  lives.    This  confirms, 

the  fenfe  in  their  refpedwe  languages,  rather  than  contradi&s  what  our  au- 

How  much  better  has  Sylburgius  ren-  thor  fays.    For  the  Latines,  at  the 

dered  it,  res  Amulii  procuraffc  ?  That  time  of  Romulus,  at  lead,  the  defcen- 

iHr,p*la,  has  this  extenfive  fignification  dants  of  the  Greek  colonies,  certainly, 

may  be  fcen  in  Hefychius  *,  x?ij/*«7<»,  fpoke  Greek  ;  which  appears  by  an- 

fays  he,  va»7«  t«  vva^etl*.  other  paflage  of  Plutarch,  quoted  by 

Aw5T«».  M.  ***  fays,  upon  this  himfclf  in  the  fame  note,  where  it  is 

occafion,  that  he  does  not  comprehend  faid  that  the  Greek  language,  in  the 

They 
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They  fay,  alio,  that,  after  the  children  were  weaned,  they 
were  fent  by  thofe,  who  had  the  charge  of  their  education, 
to  Gabii,  a  town,  not  far  from  Pallantium,  to  be  inftru&ed 
in  Greek  learning;  and  that,  there,  they  were  brought  up 
by  fome  perfons,  with  whom  Fauftulus  had  a  private  inter- 
courfe  of  hofpitality,  where  they  employed  their  time,  till 
they  arrived  to  manhood,  in  learning  letters,  munc,  and  the 
ufe  of  Greek  arms :  And  that,  after  their  return  to  their 
fuppofed  parents,  a  difference  arofe  between  them,  and 
Numitor's  herdfmen  concerning  their  common  paftures : 
That,  upon  this,  they  beat  Numitor's  men,  and  drove  away 
their  cattle :  That  they  did  all  this  by  Numitor's  direction,  to 
the  intent  that  it  might  ferve  as  a  foundation  for  his  com- 
plaints, and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  herdfmen,  as  a  pretence 
to  come  to  town  in  great  numbers :  That,  after  this,  Nu- 
mitor  raifed  a  clamor  againft  Amulius,  faying  he  was,  fe- 
vercly,  ufed,  and  plundered  by  the  herdfmen  of  Amulius ; 
denring,  likewife,  that,  if  he  had  no  fliare  in  the  abufc,  he 
would  deliver  up  the  herdfman,  and  his  fons,  to  be  tried  by 
the  laws :  That  Amulius,  being  willing  to  clear  himfelf  of  this, 
accufation,  ordered,  not  only,  thofe,  who  were  complained  of, 
but  all  the  reft,  who  were  accufed  of  having  been  prefent  at 

time  of  Romulus,  which  was  fpoken,  from  fome  French  tranflation,  induced 
as  he  owns,  by  the  Romans,  and  Al-  him  to  think,  that  Plutarch  is  not  con- 
bans,  was  not,  yet,  corrupted  by  ha-  fiftent  with  himfelf.  If,  therefore,  the 
lian  words :  For  fo  that  gentleman  Latines  called  a  common  woman  lupat 
ought  to  have  rendered  that  paffagc  of  it  muft  have  been  an  old  Greek  word, 
Plutarch,  who  does  not  fay  t«»  A*1i»«r,  as  our  author  fays  :  And,  that  it  is  fo, 
as  he  has  tranduted  it,  butT»»  U»kmm*:  appears  from  a  writer  of  undoubted 
And  this  miftake,  which  I  am  afraid  authority,  I  mean  Hefychius,  who  ex- 
is  owing  to  his  quoting  this  paffage  plains  a«/jt«,  by  »tg»»»» 

thofe. 
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tliofe  tranfa&ions,  to  come,  and  take  their  trial  before  Nu- 
mitor  :  And  that  great  numbers  coming  to  town,  together 
with  the  accufed,  to  attend  this  trial,  the  grandfather  of  the 
youths  acquainted  them  with  all  the  circumftances  of  their 
fortune ;  and,  telling  them  that  now,  if  ever,  was  the  time 
to  revenge  themfelves,  he,  prefently,  made  the  attempt 
upon  Amulius  with  the  band  of  herdfmen.  Thefe,  there- 
fore, are  the  accounts,  that  are  given  of  the  birth,  and 
education  of  the  founders  of  Rome. 

LXXXV.  As  to  the  events,  that  happened  at  the  very 
time  of  its  foundation  (for  this  part  ftill  remains)  I  fhall, 
now,  begin  to  relate  them.  After  Numitor  had  recovered 
his  kingdom  by  the  death  of  Amulius,  and  had  fpent  a  little 
time  in  reftoring  the  city,  from  the  late  ufurpation,  to  its 
former  ftate,  he,  prefently,  thought  of  providing  a  particular 
fovereignty  for  the  youths,  by  building  another  city.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  inhabitants  being  much  increafed  in 
number,  he  thought  it  good  policy  to  difpofe  of  fome  part 
of  them ;  particularly,  of  thofe,  who  had,  before,  been  his 
enemies,  left  he  might  have  caufe  to  fufpect  any  of  his  fub- 
jects.  Having,  therefore,  communicated  this  defign  to  the 
youths,  and  they,  alfo,  approving  it,  he  gave  them  thofe 
territories  in  fovereignty,  where  they  had  been  brought  up  in 
their  infancy  ;  and,  for  fubjects,  not  only,  that  part  of  the 
people,  which  he  fufpected  of  a  defign  to  raife  new  troubles, 
but,  alfo,  fuch,  as  were  willing  to  leave  their  country. 
Among  thcfe  (as  it,  ufually,  happens,  when  colonies  are  fent 
out)  there  were  great  numbers  of  the  common  people  j  and 

not 
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not  a  few,  alfo,  of  diftinguimed  rank,  and  of  thofe  Trojans, 
who  were  efteemed  the  moll  considerable  for  their  birth 
(fome  of  whofe  pofterity  remain  to  this  day)  confiding  of 
about  fifty  families.    The  youths  were  fupplied  with 
money,  arms,  and  corn,  with  flaves,  and  beafts  of  burden, 
and  every  thing  elfe,    diat  was  of  ufe  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  city.    After  they  had  led  their  people  out  of 
Alba,  and  intermixed  them  with  the  inhabitants,  that, 
ftill,  remained  in  Pallantium,  and  Saturnia,  they  divided 
the  whole  body  into  two  parts :  This  they  did,  in  hope 
of  railing  an  emulation,  to  the  intent  that,  by  this  conteft 
with  each  other,  the  work  might  be  the  fooner  finimed* 
However,  it  produced  the  greateft  of  evils,  difcord :  For 
each  divifion,  celebrating  their  own  leader,  extolled  him, 
as  the  proper  perfon  to  command  them  all.    And  they 
themfelves,  being,  now,  no  longer,  unanimous,  or  enter- 
taining brotherly  fentiments  for  one  another,  but,  each 
afTe&ing  to  command  the  other,  they  defpifed  equality, 
and  aimed  at  fuperiority.    For  fome  time,  their  ambition 
lay  concealed ;  but,  afterwards,  broke  out,  on  the  follow- 
ing occafion  :  They  had  not  both  made  choice  of  the  fame 
place  for  the  building  of  the  city;  Romulus  chofe  the 
Palatine  hill,    to  which  he  was  induced,  among  other 
reafons,  by  the  fortune  of  the  place,  where  they  had  been 
preferved,  and  brought  up:    Remus  pitched  upon  the 
ground,  now,  called  from  him,  Remuria.    This  place  is 
very  proper  for  a  city,  being  a  hill,  not  far  from  the  Tiber, 
diftant  from  Rome,  about  thirty  ftadia.  From  this  conteft, 

their 
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their l6x  unfociable  love  of  rule,  prefently,  (hewed  itfelf: 
For  it  was  evident  that,  which  foever  gained  the  afcendant, 
on  this  occafion,  he  would  preferve  it,  on  all  others. 

LXXXVI.  Some  time  having  been,  thus,  employed,  and 
their  difcord,  in  no  degree,  abating,  they  agreed  to  refer 
the  matter  to  their  grandfather;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  went 
to  Alba :  He  advifed  them  to  leave  it  to  the  determination 
of  the  gods,  which  of  them  mould  give  name  to,  and  have 
the  command  of,  the  colony :  And,  having  appointed  a 
day,  he  ordered  them  to  place  themfelves,  early  in  the 
morning,  at  a  diftance  from  one  another,  in  fuch  ftations, 
as  each  of  them  mould  think  proper :  And,  after  they  had 
offered  up  to  the  gods  the  cuftomary  facrifices,  to  obferve 
the  aufpicious  birds :  And,  that  he,  to  whom  the  moft 
favourable,  firft  appeared,  mould  have  the  command  of  the 
colony.  The  youths,  approving  of  this,  went  away ;  and, 
according  to  their  agreement,  appeared  on  the  day  appointed: 
Romulus  chofe,  for  his  ftation,  the  Palatine  hill,  where  he 
propofed  fetding  the  colony ;  and  Remus  the  Aventine  hill, 
contiguous  to  it  5  or,  according  to  others,  Remuria :  A  guard 
attended  them  both,  to  prevent  their  reporting  things, 
otherwife  than  as  they  appeared.  When  they  had  taken 
their  refpe&ive  ftations,  Romulus,  after  a  fliort  paufe,  from 

i6t.  Qtxa^ci.  Nothing  can  be  more  that,  when  Livy  calls  the  ambition  of 

beautiful  than  the  (hort  reflexion  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  an  hereditary 

'  Livy  upon  the  ambithn  of  thefe  two  evil,  he  alludes  to  That  of  Amulius, 

brothers.    Inlcrvenh  deinde  his  cogita-  which  led  him  to  defeat  Numitor, 

tionibus  avitum  malum,  regni  cupido.   I  who  was,  alfo,  his  brother,  and  their 

need  not  obferve  to  the  learned  reader,  grandfather,  of  his  right  to  the  crown. 

'  B.  i.  c.  6. 

eager- 
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eagernefs,  and  envy  to  his  brother  (though,  poflibly,  Heaven 
might  have  as  great  a  mare  in  it  as  envy)  before  he  faw  any 
omen,  fent  meflengers  to  his  brother,  defiring  him  to  come, 
immediately,  as  if  he  had,  firft,  feen  aufpicious  birds.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  perfons  he  fent,  making  no  great  hafte,  as 
afhamcd  of  the  fraud,  fix  vultures  appeared  to  Remus, 
flying  from  the  right :  He,  feeing  the  birds,  greatly,  rejoiced. 
And,  not  long  after,  Romulus'  meflengers,  taking  him  from 
his  feat,  brought  him  to  the  Palatine  hill :  When  they 
were  together,  Remus  afked  Romulus,  what  birds  he  had, 
firft,  feen  ?  To  which  he  knew  not  what  to  anfwer.  But, 
at  the  fame  time,  twelve  aufpicious  vultures  were  feen  flying. 
Upon  feeing  thefe,  he  took  courage ;  and,  fhewing  the  birds 
to  Remus,  faid,  "  Why  do  you  dcfire  to  know  what  happened 
"  before?  Since,  you  fee  thefe  birds  yourfelf."  This  Remus 
refented ;  and,  complaining,  violently,  that  he  was  deceived' 
by  him,  protefted  he  would  never  depart  from  his  right  to 
the  colony. 

LXXXVII.  This  increafed  their  animofity,  each  of  them, 
fecretly,  aiming  at  fupcriority,  and,  openly,  ufing  thefe 
arguments,  not  to  yield  to  his  antagonift  :  For  their  grand-  - 
"father  had  determined  that  he,  to  whom  the  moft  favour- 
able birds,  163  firft,  appeared,  fhould  have  the  command  of 

*63-  ntftw.    1  cannot,  upon  this  obfervation  may  appear  trifling  to  fome 

occafion,  omit  pnin-ing  out  to  the  people  :  But  I  defire  them  to  confider 

reader  both  the  cxaftnels  of  the  Greek  that  thefe  diftinftions  are  the  parents 

language,  and  our  author's  attention  of  elegance,  andperfpicuity.  And,  that 

in  obferving  it.    He  is  fpcaking  here  this  diftinftion  is  not  imapinary/may 

of  two  perlons  only,  confequcntly,  be  proved  from  Philofbacus :  \a  ^, 

would  not  have  been  fo  proper  ^a7t4s»,  fays  he,  a«>(7«i  <t,  «f„w,  T(  jt 

as  «r€c1»{c».    It  is  very  poffiblc  this  »f»7e»  tm  w«\*u<r. 

Vol.  I.  D  d  the 
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the  colony  :  And  the  fame  kind  of  birds  having  been  feen 
by  both,  one  had  the  advantage  of  feeing  them  the  flrft  ; 
and  the  other,  That  of  feeing  the  greater  number.  The 
people,  alfo,  cfpoufed  their  quarrel ;  and,  having  armed 
themfelves  without  orders  from  their  leaders,  began  the 
war  ;  and  a  fharp  battle  infued,  in  which,  many  were  flain 
on  both  fides :  In  this  battle,  Fauftulus,  who  had  brought 
up  the  youths,  being  defirous  to  put  an  end  to  the  conteft  of 
the  two  brothers,  and,  unable  to  fucceed  in  it,  as  fome  fay, 
threw  himfelf,  unarmed,  into  the  middle  of  the  combatants,, 
feeking  the  fpeedieft  death ;  which  fell  out  accordingly.  It 
is  faid,  alfo,  by  fome,  that  the  lion  of  ftone,  which  flood  in 
the  principal  part  of  the  Forum,  near  the  roftra,  was  placed 
over  the  body  of  Fauftulus,  where  he  fell,,  and  had  been  buried, 
by  thofe,  who  found  it.  Remus  being  (lain  in  this  action, 
Romulus,  who  had  gained  a  moll:  melancholy  victor}',  ftained 
with  the  blood  of  his  brother,  and  the  mutual  (laughter  of  his 
people,  buried  Remus  at  Rcmuria,  fince,  when  alive,  he  had 
been  fond  of  building  there.  And,  as  to  himfelf,  being  op- 
prefTed  with  grief,  and  repentance  for  what  had  happened,  he 
164  caft  himfelf  upon  the  ground,  and  was  loft  to  all  regard  of 
life.  But  Laurcntia,  who  had  received  them,  when,  newly,, 
born,  and  brought  them  up,  and  loved  them  no  lefs  than  a 
mother,  intreating,  and  comforting  him,  he  rofe  up,  at  her 

164-  n*tn<  i«uV  n*gHr,   uuxat!*-  defcribed  by  our  author,  a  few  lines 

%>i»x('  K«  a-a^r  <  E»i1ev  vne  Auw>;f,  fxftjo.  after,  by  amaui.  For,  as  they  did  not 

Suidas     I  mcnt  on  this,  becaufe  the  think  fit,  with  the  text,  to  make  Ro- 

French  tranflaors  have  left  out  this  mulus  caft  himfelf  upon  the  ground, 

tircumftance,  which  obliged  them,  they  could  not,  poflibly,  make  him 

alfo,  to  leave  out  another  circumftance,  rife  up  again. 

rcqueft  ; 
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requeft  ;  and,  gathering  together  the  Latines,  who  had  not 
been  (lain  in  the  late  battle,  being,  now,  little  more  than 
three  thoufand,  out  of  a  very  great  number,  of  which  they, 
at  firft,  confifted,  when  he  led  out  the  colony,  he  built  a  city 
on  the  Palatine  hill.  This,  therefore,  feems  to  me  the 
moft  probable  account  of  the  death  of  Remus.  However, 
if  any  other  differs  from  this,  let  That,  alfo,  be  related. 
Some  fay  that,  having  yielded  the  command  to  Romulus, 
though  not  without  refentment,  and  indignation  at  the  im- 
pofition,  after  the  wall  was  built,  Remus,  in  order  to  mew 
the  flightnefs  of  the  fortification,  faid  j  "  Methinks,  any  of 
"  your  enemies  might,  aseafily,  leap  over  this,  as  I  do And, 
immediately,  jumped  over  it.  That,  upon  this,  Celerius, 
one  of  the  men,  who  ftood  upon  the  wall,  and  was  furveyor 
of  the  works,  faid  ;  "  But  any  of  us  might,  very  cafily, 
"  chaftife  that  enemy  and,  ftrikinghim  on  the  head,  with 
a  pick-ax,  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  This,  therefore,  is  faid 
to  have  been  the 165  event  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
brothers. 

LXXXVIII.  There  remaining,  now,  no  obftacle  to  the 
building  of  the  city,  Romulus  appointed  a  day,  in  which, 
after  atonement  made  to  the  gods. 'he  defigned  to  begin  the 
work  ;  and,  having  prepared  every  thing,  that  was  neceflary 

**5«  Ta  |t*i»  3*1  TfXer,  etc.  The  firft  Rcmiim  novos  tranfiluifis  muros :  indt  ai> 
account  of  the  death  of  Remus  feems  irato  Rumulo  (qimm verbis  qucque  were- 
the  moft  probable.  However,  k  Livy  pi  tans  adjecijjet,  fie  deinde  quicurqr  ; 
has  followed  the  laft  with  fomc  varia-  alius  tranfilict  moema  m;a )  ir.'cr- 
iron  :  Vulgatior fama  eftjudilrio  fratris  JeHitm. 

*  13.  i.  c.  7. 

D  d  2  for 
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for  the  facrificcs,  and  the  entertainment  of  the  people 
when  the  day  came,  he,  himfelf,  began  the  facrifice  ;  then,, 
ordering  all  the  reft  to  perform  the  fame  according  to  their 
abilities,  he,  firft,  made  ufe  of  the  augury  of  eagles :  After 
that,  having  commanded  fires  to  be  made  before  the  tents, 
he  caufed  the  people  to  come  out,  and  leap  over  the  flames, 
in  order  to  expiate  their  crimes.  When  every  thing  was 
performed,  which  he  conceived  to  be  acceptable  to  the  gods, 
lie  called  all  the  people  to  a  place  appointed,  and  defcribed 
a  quadrangular  figure  about  the  hill,  tracing,  with  a  plough, 
drawn  by  a  266  bull,  and  a  cow  yoked  together,  one  continued 
furrow,  defigned  to  receive  the  foundation  of  the  wall : 
From  whence,  this  cuftom  remains,  among  the  Romans, 
of  tracing  a  furrow  with  a  plough,  round  the  place,  where 
they  defign  to  build  a  city.  After  he  had  finimed  thefe 
things,  and  facrificed  the  bull,  and  the  cow,  and,  alfp,  167  be- 
gun the  immolation  of  many  other  victims,  he  fet  the  people 
to  work.  This  day,  the  Romans,  even  at  prefent,  celebrate, 
every  year,  as  one  of  their  greateft  feftivals,  and  call  it 
l68Parilia.  On  that  day,  which  falls  out  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fpring,  the  hufbandmen,  and  fhepherds  offer  up  a 

l6fi-  Rjjf  «p>'evef  *>*  $iX«<?  {ivrfifoc  rendered  it,  tin  taunau,  and  not,  un  Iceuf. 

vY  arfs:-.:    This  cuftom  is,  often,  £>ui  urbem  noz-evi  condit,  tauro  el  i\ucd 

mentioned  by  the  Latin  authors  ;  but  aret  :  ub't  araverit,  murum  feciat :  ubi 

no  where,  more  particularly,  defcribed  prtam  vult  cj/'t,  aratrum  fujhlla\  et 

than  by  Dionyfius  upon  this  occafion.  portam  vocet. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  Cato,  which  I       *67-  YLxlagotpuoc.  See  the  124th  an- 

fhall  lay  before  the  reader,  in  order  to  notation. 

fhew  that,  by  0<r  «p)V  is  not  meant  an       »«■  n«giAi«.   See  the  225th  ann°- 

ox,  but  a  bull  •,  and,  confequently,  that  tation. 
the  French  tranflators  ought  to  have 

lacrifice 
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facrifice  of  thankfgiving  for  the  increafe  of  their  cattle. 
But,  I  cannot,  certainly  fay,  whether  they  chofe  this  day,  as, 
anciently,  a  day  of  public  rejoicing ;  and,  for  that  reafon, 
looked  upon  it  as  the  properefr.  for  the  building  of  the  city ; 
or,  whether  the  building  of  it  having  been  begun  on  that 
day,  they  confecrated  it,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  worfhip  of 
thofe  gods,  who  are  propitious  to  fhepherds. 

LXXXIX.  Thefe,  therefore,  are  all  the  particulars  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Romans,  which  I  have  been  able 
to  difcover,  after  great  application,  and  reading  many  books, 
written  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  authors  upon  this  fubjecl. 
So  that,  from  this  time,  let  every  one,  for  ever,  renounce 
the  fentimcnts  of  thofe,  who  make  Rome  a  retreat  of  Bar- 
barians, fugitives,  and  vagabonds  ;  and  let  him,  confidently, 
affirm  it  to  be  a  Greek  city,  the  moft  communicative,  and 
humane  of  all  others :  Which  he  will  do,  when  he  confiders 
that  the  Aborigines  were  Oenotri,  and  thefe,  Arcadians  ; 
and  remembers  that  the  Pelafgi,  who  inhabited  the  fame 
country  with  the  former,  were  defcended  from  the  Argivi ; 
and,  having  left  ThefTaly,  came  into  Italy  ;  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  calls  to  mind  the  arrival  ofEvandcr,  and  of  the 
Arcadians,  who  inhabited  the  Palatine  hill,  which  place 
the  Aborigines  had  yielded  to  them ;  and,  alfo,  the  Pelo- 
ponnefians,  who,  coming  into  Italy  with  Hercules,  inhabited 
the  Saturnian  hill:.  And,  laft  of  all,  Thofe,  who  left  Troy, 
and  were  intermixed  with  the  former  :  Since,  he  will  find 
no  nation,  that  is  more  ancient,  or  more  Greek,  than  thefe. 
For  the  mixture  of  Barbarians  with  the  Romans,  by  which, 

they 
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they  loft  many  of  their  ancient  inftitutions,  happened  long 
alter.  And  this  may  well  feem  a  wonder  to  many,  who 
make  proper  reflections  upon  things,  that  they  are  not  be- 
come, intirely,  Barbarou*,  by  receiving  the  Opici,  the  Marfi, 
the  Samnitcs,  the  Tyrrhenians,  theBrutii,  and  many  thoufands 
of  Umbri,  Ligurcs,  and  Ibcri ;  and,  bciides  thefe,  in- 
numerable other  nations,  fome  of  whom  came  from  Italy 
itfclf,  and  fome  from  other  places,  all  differing  from  one 
another  both  in  their  language,  and  manners ;  and  who, 
difagreeing  in  every  thing  as  well  as  thefe,  and  being  mixed, 
and  collected  into  one  body,  fuch  diflbnance  may  well  be 
iuppofed  to  have  caufed  many  innovations  in  their 169  ancient 
form  of  government :  Since  many  others,  by  living  among 
Barbarians,  have,  in  a  fhort  time,  loft  every  thing,  that 
characterizes  the  Greek  nation ;  fo  that,  they,  no  longer, 
fpeak  the  language  of  the  Greeks;  obferve  their  inftitutions ; 
acknowledge  the  fame  gods ;  ufe  the  fame  humane  laws,  by 
which,  chiefly,  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  differs  from  That 
of  the  Barbarians ;  or  agree  with  them  in  any  thing  what- 
soever, that  relates  to  the  private  commerce  of  life.  The 
*7°  Achaei,  who  are  fettled  near  theEuxine  fea,  are  a  fufficient 

**9'  t*  o^cci*  xcc-uif  rr.<  wo\tu(.  »78'  Ajc*i«».    1  Thefe  Achaei  were 

Here  v«juc  is,  again,  taken  for  ws\flti* ;  a  colony  of  the  Orchomcnii,  who  fet- 

concerning  which,  fee  the  136s"  an-  tied  near  the  Euxine  fea,  under  Ialme- 

notation.    This  fentence,  is,  certain-  nus,  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Our 

ly,  imperfett  in  all  the  editions,  and  author,  very  juftly,  calls  the  Orcho- 

manufcripts  becaufe  there  is  a  vifible  menii,  from  whom  the  Achaei  were 

tautology  in  all  of  them.    I  have  en-  defcended,   EAA«ivuui!l«I«  •,   fince  they 

deavoured  to  prefcrve  the  fenfe,  with-  were  a  very  ancient  Greek  people,  and 

out  falling  into  that  inconvenience.  fo  wealthy,  that  Homer  makes  Achil- 

1  Suabo,B.  ix.  p.  637. 

proof 
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proof  of  what  I  advance  ;  who,  though  all  defcended  from 

a  nation,  the  moft  Greek,  of  all  others,  are,  now,  become 
the  moft  favage  of  all  Barbarians. 

XC.  However,  the  language  of  the  Romans  is  neither, 
intirely,  Barbarous,  nor,  abfolutely,  Greek  but  a  mixture 
of  both  ;  the  greateft  part  of  which,  is  *7' Aeolic ;  and  the 

les  fay  to  Ulyffes,  that,  if  Agamem-  the  Attic,  the  Ionic,  the  Doric,  and 
non  would  give  him  as  many  valuable  Aeolic.  But  I  mould  chufe  rather  to 
things,  as  went  to  Orchomenus,  and  make  them  only  two,  the  Ionic  and 
the  Egyptian  Thebes,  he  would  not  Aeolic  :  In  which,  I  am  fupportcd  by 
affift  the  Greeks,  the  authority  of"  Strabo,  who  fays  that 
_  v .  .  _  •  t\  t-  a  e  fhe  Ionic  dialed  was  the  fame  with  the 
1  ? *~n*"0**«*ie*  old  Attic,  and  the  Doric,  with  the 
l*v"  ,ett  '  Aeolic.  Some  Unes  after,  he  adds  a 
»7'-  H?  »?  AjoAk.  Upon  thing,  that  will,  clearly,  account  for 
this  occaGon,  Hudfon  quotes  a  fhort  this  limilicudc  between  the  Latin  lan- 
paffage  out  of  "  Quintilian,  to  fhew  guage,  and  the  Aeolic  dialect  :  which 
that  many  words  in  the  Latin  language  is,  that  the  Arcadians  fpokc  Aeolic. 
were  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  de-  Now,  we  have  feen  that  the  Abori- 
clined  after  the  Aeolic  manner.  This  gine.%  and  Oenotri  were  Arcadians, 
paflage  both  the  French  tranflators  as  well  as  thole,  who  came  into  Italy 
have  rendered  in  French,  which,  I  with  Evander,  and  lived  on  the  Pa- 
imagine,  fince  they  laid  no  more,  they  latine  hill,  where  Rumulus,  after- 
thought iuffkient  to  point  out  to  their  wards,  built  Rome.  It  is,  therefore, 
readers  the  fimilitude  between  the  no  wonder  that  the  Romans  fpoke, 
Latin  language,  and  the  Aeolic  dia-  originally,  the  fame  language  with  the 
left.  I  willi  tha:  either  they,  or  Hud-  Arcadians,  that  is,  the  Aeolic-,  and, 
fen,  or  any  other  of  the  commentators,  always,  retained  a  great  deal  of  it. 
had  thought  fit^  to  explain  this  fimi-  Let  us,  now,  bring  this  matter  to  the 
litudc.  If  they  had,  I  mould  have  tcft,  and  compare  a  few  words  of  the 
thought  mylclf  obliged  to  them  for  Latin  language  with  otlurs  of  its 
their  affiftance,  and,  moft  chearfully,  mother  tongue,  the  Aeolic  :  1'ama, 
have  acknowledged  it.  But,  fince  they  pau*  •'  ^ia'Aa->  »>>*y*  ;  M<ni>:>ui,  jt*«- 
have  all  contented  theinfelvcs  with  this  y^x  \  Malum,  u»*5» ;  Miter,  a ; 
quotation,  I  md  perform  this  tafk  Tu,  TU.  The  reader  will  iind'many 
myfelf,  in  the  beft  manner  I  am  able,  more  inftanccs  of  this  fur.il tciule  in 
All  the  grammarians,  whom  I  have  Theocritus:  But  thefe,  I  believe,  \\  ill 
read,  both  ancient  and  modern,  divide  be  iufricieiu  to  fupport  this  aillrtion 
the  Greek  language  into  four  diale&s,  of  our  author. 


"  JJiad  i.  t.  381. 


■  B.  i.  c.  6. 


0  B.  vui.  p.  515,  mid  514. 
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only  difidvantage  they  have  received  from  their  intercourfe 
with  thefe  various  nations,  is,  that  they  do  not  pronounce  all 
their  S7i  vowels  properly  :  But  all  other  indications  of  a  Greek 
origin  they  preferve,  beyond  any  other  colony:  For  it  is 
not  lately,  fince  fortune,  by  (Lowering  down  her  favors 
on  them  with  a  liberal  hand,  has  taught  them  huma- 
nity, that  they  have  begun  to  practife  it ;  nor  fince  they, 
firfr, 173  aimed  at  the  conqueft  of  countries,  fituate  on  the 

a7»*  *:a'ycic  I  have  departed  from  the  fame  manner,  as  we  pronounce  the 

all  the  tranflators  in  rendering  this  u,  in  tube,  lute,  etc.    Had  Dionylius 

word.    Three  of  them  have  laid,  in  fufpe&cd  that  his  hiftory  would  have 

their  languages,  zvcrds,  and  le  Jay,  outlived  the  Latin  language,  as  a  liv- 

termes.  1  am  not  fo  very  confident  of  ing  language,  he  would,  probably, 

my  own  tranflation  as  to  cenfure  theirs;  have  told  us  in  what  the  tmprtpriety 

becaufe  I  know  that  Qwr.iS*  is  the  of  the  Romans  confided,    li  he  had 

word,  generally,  ufed  to  lignily  vowels:  done  this,  I  dare  fay,  it  would  have 

But  I,  alfo,  know  that,  if  <w^8e.r^jf  fig-  been  found,  that  no  natio.i,  now,  upon  <" 

nines  a  double  vowel,  as  it,  certainly,  the  face  of  the  earth,  pronounces  Latin 

does,  Qdofyot  mull  fignify  a  Jingle  one.  like  the  old  Romans,  and  our  own  lels 

It  is  pofTiblc,  indeed,  that  the  Ro-  than  any  other    un!efs  we  are  pleafed 

mans  might  not  pronounce  their  con-  to  imagine  that  one  of  the  moll  dirtant 

fonants  like  the  Greeks,  which  is,  provinces  ot  the  Roman  empire,  has 

what,  I  fuppofe,   our  author  calls,  retained  the  true  pronunciation  of  that 

improperly.    But,  I  imagine,  they  dif-  language,  when  all  the  reft  of  iiuropr, 

fered  more  from  them  in  the  pronun-  and,  even,  the  Italians  themfelvcs  h.ive 

ciation  of  tluir  vowels.    As  the  Ro-  loft  it:    And  yet,  fince  we  pronounce 

mans  had  no  K,  'and,  as  their  e  was  a  the  Latin  vowels,  differently,  from  all 

fhort  vowel,  I  do  not  fee  how  they  other  nations,  we  mult  maintain  this 

could  properly  pronounce  thole  words,  extraordinary  pofition,  if  we  arc  re- 

that  were  derived  from  the  Greek,  in  folved  to  maintain  our  own  pronunci- 

which  there  was  an  rt.  Their  ftiort  o  is  ation. 

liable  to  the  fame  objection,  when  they  w  m ty$nx*  T*r  hxr.ifn*.  This  is, 

were  to  pronounce  an  u-.  As  tothc  letter  indeed,  fadiy,  tranflatcd  by  le  Jay, 

u,  there  is  great  rcafon  to  believe  they  qu'ils  eujfent  f:'.j~}  I.i  tuer.    The  other 

pronounced  it,  as  the  Italians,  now,  French  tranflator  has  not  laid  much 

pronounce  it,  oo,  which  muft  have  b-tter,  qu'iis  fe  font  rendus  ma'tres  des 

been  very  different  from  v,  as  pro-  pais  d\iudela  de  la  nstr.  Ojf^icS-ai 

nounced  by  the  Greeks ;  if  thefe  pro-  means  no  more  than  to  aim  at.  o^yfxi. 

nounccd  it,  as  1  imagine  they  did,  in  twihfxn.    lldychius.    But  there  is  a 

other 
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other  fide  of  the  fea  ;  the  objecl:  of  which  was  the  fubver- 
fion  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Macedonian  empires;  but, 
from  the  time  they  were  aflembled  in  the  fame  city,  they 
have  lived  like  Greeks ;  474  and  do  not  attempt  any 
thing  more  illuftrious  in  the  purfuit  of  virtue  now,  than 
formerly.  I  have  innumerable  things  to  fay  upon  this 
fubjecl:,  and  many  arguments  to  alledge  in  fupport  of  what 
I  have  advanced,  together  with  the  testimonies  of  credible 
authors;  but  I  refcrvc  all  thefe  for  that  part  of  this  hiftory, 
wherein  I  propofe  to  treat  of  their  government.  I  (hall, 
now,  refume  the  thread  of  my  narration,  after  I  have  pre- 
mifed,  in  the  following  book,  a  recapitulation  of  what  is 
contained  in  this. 

great  difficulty,  in  the  next  fentence,  *7*-  k*i  vhr  »xvff>rt7«{0!>  tvHrJivofit 
which  I  wonder  Cafaubon  did  not  take  v^ot  «ff!»j»  ►«»  *  ■r^ifcr.  I,  verily,  be- 
notice  of ;  it  is  this  :  The  word  k«7«-  lieve  him  ;  and  hope  this  oblique  re- 
Av(T*>1if  is  to  me  unintelligible,  in  this  fleftion  on  the  loft  virtue  of  the  Ro- 
place.  Are  we  to  fuppofe  that  the  mans,  will  reconcile  M.  *  *  *  to  our 
Romans  did  not  aim  at  the  conqueft  author,  and  convince  him  that  he  did 
of  the  countries,  lying  on  the  other  not  write  his  hiftory  with  a  view  to 
fide  of  the  fea,  till  they  had  fubverted  flatter  either  Auguftus,  or  his  people: 
the  Carthaginian,  and  Macedonian  Since  he  could  not,  confidently  with 
empires,  both  which  empires  lay  on  decency,  fay,  more  plainly,  that  the 
the  other  fide  of  the  fea,  with  re-  Romans  hid  degenerated  from  the 
fpect  to  the  Romans?  This  cannot  virtue  of  their  anceftors,  than  by  faying 
be-,  and,  yet,  this  is  the  fenfe,  and  the  that  they  did  not,  at  all,  diltinguiiii 
only  fenfe  of  the  word  x*7*;u'9-«»1»c.  themfclvcs  in  the  purfuit  of  virtue 
But,  if,  inftcad  of  that,  we  read  x«l«-  more  in  his  time,  than  formerly.  But 
;wrc>1sf,  the  difficulty  vanifhes.  As  I  his  reflection  does  not  ftop  here;  it 
have  no  authority  for  this  alteration,  reaches,  even,  to  rhe  throne  of  Au- 
but  my  own  conjecture,  I  would  not  guftus  :  Since  the  Romans  could  nut 
infert  it  in  the  text,  but  fubmit  it  to  give  a  greater  proof of  that  dvge:1;racv» 
the  determination  of  the  learned  reader,    than  by  fubmitting  to  his  ufurpatioii. 


The  end  of  the  firft  book. 
Vol.  I.  Ec  A  DIS- 
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DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING 

The  arrival  of  AENEAS  in  Italy. 


I AM  fcnfible  of  the  many  difadvantages  I  lie  under  in  entering  the 
lifts  with  two  of  the  greateft  men  of  the  laft  age,  Oliver,  and 
Bochart,  who  have  both  treated  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  as  a 
fable,  and  exhaufted  the  whole  ftore  of  their  learning,  which  I  own 
to  have  been  very  great,  in  fupporting  this  affertion.  However,  in 
this  unequal  conteft,  I  have  the  fatisfaction  to  find,  that  the  united 
ftream  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory  runs  in  my  favor  j  which 
makes  me  hope  that  an  affectation  of  Angularity  will  rather  be  imputed 
to  them,  for  having  oppofed  the  authority  of  fo  many  great  authors, 
than  to  me,  for  oppofing  That  of  the  two  great  men  I  am  to  contend 
with. 

Bochart,  in  his  letter  to  Segrais,  the  French  tranflator  of  the  Aeneid, 
lays  great  ftrefs  upon  a  paffage  in  Homer,  which  I  fliall  confider  pre- 
fcntly,  as  decifive  againft  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  ;  and,  after  he 
has  employed  all  the  arguments  he  can  find  to  fhew  the  impoflibility 
of  it,  juftifies  Virgil  for  having  brought  him  thither:  In  order  to  do 
this  the  more  effectually,  he  gives  a  long  lift  of  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  moft  of  them  quoted  by  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  to  prove 
that  Aeneas  did,  really,  land  in  Italy,  and  was  the  anccftor  of  the 
Alban  kings,  from  whom  the  founders  of  Rome  were  defcended. 
If  Bochart  did  not  do  this  to  fhew  how  much  learning  he  could  dif- 
play  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  he  muft  have  been  very  inattentive 
to  his  fubjecl,  not  to  fee  that  the  authorities  he  has  quoted  to  juftify 
Virgil,  abfolutely  deftroy  the  arguments  he  had,  before,  made  ufe  of 
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to  contradict  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy.  The  method  I  (hall  ob- 
fcrve  in  treating  this  fubject,  will  be,  firft,  to  examine  the  objections 
made  by  Cluvcr,  and  Bochart,  which  are,  nearly,  the  fame ;  and  then, 
to  give  my  own  reafons  in  fupport  of  the  fyftem  I  have  adopted. 

Their  firft  objection  i6  drawn  from  the  verfes  in  Homer,  which 
have,  already,  been  taken  notice  of,  and  from  » Strabo's  comment  on 
them. 

To  this  objection  it  may  be  anfwercd  that,  if,  as  I  have,  before, 
obferved,  we  read, b 

Nur  h  Aj  Atmao  j&ij  nANTEZIIN 

K<*i  urMhi  TrottSuv,  tci  Kit  ftijoTrtcBs  yswijeti, 

The  difficulty  vanifties  at  once :  And,  though  this  reading  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  manufcripts,  or  editions  of  Homer,  which  are,  now, 
extant,  yet  we  know  from  c  Strabo  that  it  was,  formerly,  in  fome  of 
them,  tmc  yfaQva-.v  are  his  words.  But,  if,  at  all  events,  we  muft  read 
Tf«t<ra-iv,  inrtead  of  •araflttrir,  the  anfwer  our  author  has  given  to  this 
objection  feems,  very  well,  founded :  The  fenfe  of  which  is,  that 
Aeneas,  and  his  pofterity,  might,  as  properly,  be  faid  to  have  reigned 
over  the  Trojans,  who  followed  him  into  Italy,  as  if  he,  and  they,  had 
ftaid  in  Phrygia.  I  am  fenfible  that d  Strabo  fays  it  was  reported,  Mytl&i, 
that  the  defendants  of  Scamandrius,  the  fon  of  Hector,  and  of  Afcanius, 
the  fon  of  Aeneas,  reigned  for  many  ages  in  Scepfis,  a  city  in  Phrygia  : 
But,  this  objection  he  himfelf  obviates,  by  faying  that,  if  we  are  to 
read  T^uttra-it,  there  is  an  end  of  this  fuccefiion  to  the  kingdom  of 
Scepfis  in  the  family  of  Scamandrius.  He  fays,  indeed,  in  the  fame 
place,  that  thefe  verfes  in  Homer  contradict,  ftill  more,  the  arrival  of 
Aeneas  in  Italy  ;  for  which  reafon,  fome  write  -aravjta-trt¥,  referring  the 
word  to  the  Romans.  However,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  Strabo 
treats  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  as  a  fable ;  fincc,  in  giving  an 
account  of  that  part  of  Italy,  where  Aeneas  landed,  he  fays,  in  fo 
many  words,  that  many  places  there  were  ennobled  by  his  prefence, 
wSc£x  St  &«  -nil  Anew  ytyntv  tv£%pt*t e. 

■  See  the  1 86th  annot.  on  the  firft  book.      b  Iliad  v.  }.  307.       « B.  xiii.  p.  906.      '  lb. 
•i.y.p.  355. 
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It  is,  next,  objected  by  Bochart,  that f  Feftus  quotes  Agathocles  Cy- 
zicenus  for  faying  that  Aeneas  was  buried  in  the  city  of  Berecynthia. 
The  reader  will,  I  believe,  think  that  a  quotation  of  three  or  four  words 
from  an  author,  whofe  works  arc,  now,  loft,  cannot  add  any  great  force 
to  his  argument ;  which  is,  ftill,  leffened  by  this  confideration,  that 
Strabo,  in  his  very  accurate  defcription  of  that  country,  makes  no 
mention  of  it. 

He,  then,  fays  that  Afcanius,  mull  have  remained  in  Phrygia,  be- 
caufe  many  places  in  that  country,  as  the  lake  Afcanius,  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  a  part  of  the  country,  and  a  little  ifland  near  adjoining, 
received  their  names  from  Afcanius,  the  fon  of  Aeneas. 

This  argument  I  have  met  with  in  feveral  authors  of  a  more  modern 
date  than  Bochart,  from  whom,  I  believe,  they  took  it.  However,  it 
may  be,  eafily,  anfwered.  In  the  firft  place,  this  lake,  and  river,  are 
not  in  Phrygia,  but  in  Bithynia,  or,  as  fomc  have  thought,  in  Myfia, 
as  will  appear,  evidently,  from  the  following  words  of  Euphorion, 
quoted  by  1  Strabo, 

MTIOIO  Tsra(>  vSeta-it  Arxootca. 

This  is  confirmed  by  h  Homer,  quoted,  alfo,  by  Strabo,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion, 

JlctXfiw,  AIKANION  rt,  Mq*  B'  Cm  Imroluto;, 

O*  y  %l  AEKANIH2  i?»G«A*x<k  ijA0or  a^Zo,. 

Thefe  verfes,  particularly  the  firft,  will  fupply  me  with  another  anfwer 
to  this  objection.  This  Afcanius  was  not  the  fon  of  Aeneas,  but  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  My  funs,  or  of  the  Phrygians,  if  you  pleafe,  for 
Myfia,  and  Phrygia  border  on  one  another,  who  came  to  the  afiiftance 
of  the  Trojans.  And,  by  the  laft  verfe,  it  is  plain  that  this  country, 
and,  consequently,  the  lake,  and  river  were  known  by  this  name  in  the 
time  of,  and,  very  probably,  long  before,  the  Trojan  war.  Afcanius, 
therefore,  the  fon  of  Aeneas,  could  not  give  his  name  to  thefe  places, 
after  the  taking  of  that  city.  I  laid  it  was  probable  that  the  name  of 
Afcania  had  been  given  to  this  country  long  before  the  Trojan  war  j 
becaufe,  if  any  conl'equence  can  be  drawn  from  a  fimilitude  of  names, 
1  Id  voce  Rana.        «  B.  xii.  p.  849.      fc  Iliad. 792. 
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it  is  not  improbable  that  '  Afchcncz,  or,  as  the  Scptuagint  calls 

him,  Arx*s*£,  the  fon  of  Gomer,  the  fon  of  Japhet,  the  fon  of  Noah, 
might  have  reigned  over  this  country  many  ages  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  have  given  his  name  to  it.  And  this  opinion,  I  find,  Bochart 
himfelf  efpoufes,  when  he  is  to  account  for  the  peopling  of  the  earth 
by  the  defendants  of  Noah  :  For,  there,  he  derives  the  name  of  this 
country  from  k  Alchanaz.  But,  when  he  has  another  object  in  view, 
and  is  to  mew  that  Aeneas  never  went  to  Italy,  he  lhifts  the  fcene, 
and  fays  that  this  lake,  river,  and  country  received  their  names  from 
Afcanius,  the  fon  of  Aeneas.  I  (hall  not  dwell  long  on  the  next 
objection,  becaufc  I  think  it  may  be  anfwered  in  a  few  words.  Bochart 
fays,  that,  if  Aeneas  had  come  into  Italy,  he  would,  certainly,  have 
introduced  there  the  worfhip  of  Venus,  and  Apollo  j  the  firft  being 
his  mother,  and  the  other  his  protector,  according  to  Homer  ;  and  he 
fays,  that  both  thefe  deities  were  unknown  to  the  firft  Romans,  and 
their  anceftors. 

As  to  the  worfhip  of  Venus  j  'Strabo  tells  us  that  there  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  her  in  Lavinium  :  The  antiquity  of  which  will  appear  by 
this ;  that  the  care  of  this  temple  was  derived  to  the  Ardeatcs  from 
their  anceftors ;  tirifithwicti  avjv  &et  wfuyorur  A^teflat.  And  the  anti- 
quity of  the  worfhip,  paid  by  the  old  Romans  to  Apollo,  is  proved  by 
a  pafTage  in  mFeftus,  where  he  fays,  that  he  was,  formerly,  called 
aperta  at  Rome,  quod  patente  cor  find  refponja  ab  eo  dabantur. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  find  that  any  worfhip  was  paid  by  the  Romans  to 
Cybele  (which  is  the  next  objection)  till  the  year  of  "Rome  550, 
when  this  goddefs,  which,  by  the  way,  was  nothing  but  a  ftone,  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  Peffinus,a  city  in  Phrygia,  with  great  ceremony. 
But  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  this  ridiculous  goddefs  was  a  local  deity, 
and  worfhiped  at  Peflinus,  not  at  Troy. 

His  next  argument,  that  Minerva,  and  Vefta,  who  are  acknowledged 
to  have  b?en  Trojan  deities,  were  not  known  to  the  firft  Romans, 
turns,  flatly,  againft  him :  Becaufe  the  Palladium,  which  Aeneas  is 
faid,  by  all  hiftorians,  to  have  brought  with  him  into  Italy  from  Troy, 
plainly,  refutes  his  objection  concerning  Minerva  :  And  the  inftitution 

■  Gcnefis,  c.  x.  jh  3.        k  Geogr.  facr.  B.iii.  c.  9.       '  B.  v.  p.  355.       »  In  voce  aftria. 
•Livy,  B.  xxix.  c.  it. 
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of  the  Vcftals  among  the  Albans,  the  anceftors  of  the  Romans,  as 
effectually,  deftroys  the  other  relating  to  Vefta.  This  order  of 
prieftefies  we  find,  by  0  Livy,  was  derived  from  the  Albans,  Alba% 
criundum  facerdotium.  And  our  author  will  tell  us,  in  the  fecond  book, 
that  there  was  an  ancient  temple  of  Vefta  at  Alba. 

I  come  now  to  the  laft  objection  of  Bochart,  upon  which  he  feems 
to  lay  the  greateft  ftrefs ;  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  leaft  deferves  it. 
Jt  is  this :  The  Latin  language,  fays  he,  has  borrowed  many  words 
from  the  various  nations,  with  whom  the  Latines  had  any  commerce, 
but  none  from  the  Phrygians.  To  prove  this,  he  has  ranfacked  all 
the  old  Greek  lexicons,  and  fcholialls,  to  find  Phrygian  words;  of 
Which  he  has  amafied  a  reafonable  number.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  very 
lucky  circumftance  that  both  the  Phrygian  language,  and  characters 
are,  fo  abfolutcly,  loft,  that  no  trace  of  either  appears;  olherwife,  it  is 
plain,  from  Bochart's  manner,  that  we  mould  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  an  innundation  of  Phrygian  learning.  In  this  mafs  of  Phrygian 
words,  he  owns  that,  though  none  of  them  were  borrowed  by  the 
Latines,  many  were  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  This  conceflion,  which  is 
fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  many  authors,  is  all  I  dcfire  :  For,  if 
the  Greeks  ufed  any  of  thefe  Phrygian  words,  it  is  certain  that  the 
firft  Romans  ufed  them  alfo ;  fince  both  the  language,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  the  firft  Romans  were  the  lame  with  Thofe  of  the  Greeks. 
That  the  language  of  the  firft  Romans  mould  be  Greek  will  not  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  inhabitants  of  Latium 
were,  for  the  moft  part,  originally,  Aborigines,  an  Arcadian  colony; 
and  that  the  people,  who  then  lived  on  the  fpot,  where  Rome  was  after- 
wards built,  were,  alfo,  Arcadians,  who  had  fettled  there  with  Evander. 
This  Dionyfius  has,  already,  informed  us  of,  and  his  account  is  con- 
firmed by  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians.  Their  language,  after- 
wards indeed,  received  an  alteration  by  the  mixture  of  many  Italian 
words,  that,  by  degrees,  corrupted  the  Greek  language,  which  the 
Romans  had,  originally,  ufed  •  uwu  ro}t  rot;  EAAjjnjco*  wtfuwi  tuv  lra\,K*» 
vnKtxuttfvecv,  fays  p  Plutarch,  in  fpeaking  of  the  language,  fpoken  by 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  If  their  language  was  Greek, 
the  characters  of  it  muft,  alfo,  have  been  Greek ;  and,  that  they  were 

•  B.  i.  c.  20.      r  Life  of  Romulus. 
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fb,  appears  by  a  paflage  in  our  1  author,  where  he  fay6  that  the  terms 
of  the  alliance,  entered  into  by  Tullius  with  the  Latin  cities,  were 
ingraved  on  a  brazen  pillar  in  Greek  characters,  fuch  as  were,  an- 
ciently, ufed  in  Greece  j  which  pillar,  he  fays,  flood  in  the  temple  of 
Diana,  in  his  time. 

Having  anfwered,  I  hope,  all  the  objections  urged  againft  the  arrival 
of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  I  (hall,  now,  offer  fome  proofs  in  fupport  of  it.  If 
I  was  to  quote  the  authority  of  Virgil,  the  plan  of  whofe  Aeneid  is 
formed  upon  this  fact,  I  fuppofe  it  would  be  faid  that  he  is  a  poet, 
and,  confequently,  not  tied  down  tohiftorical  truth.  But,  is  not  Homer 
a  poet  alfo,  and  has  not  his  authority  been  infiftcd  on  to  prove  that 
Aeneas,  and  his  pofterity  reigned  in  Phrygia  after  the  taking  of  Troy  ? 
And  why  may  not  Virgil  be  prcfumed  to  have  been  as  well  informed 
of  what  parted  in  Italy,  his  own  country,  immediately  after  that  event, 
as  Homer,  of  what  pafled  in  Phrygia  at  that  time,  a  country,  to  which 
he  had  no  fort  of  relation  ?  Let  Homer,  therefore,  and  Virgil  be  laid 
out  of  the  cafe,  and  let  the  truth  of  a  point  of  hiftory  be,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  tried  by  hiftorians.  The  reader  has,  already,  fecn  that  Dio- 
nyfius,  and  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians  he  has  quoted,  affirm 
this  fact,  and  the  authority  of  Dionyfius,  as  founded  on  That  of  thofe 
authors,  ought  to  have  the  greater  weight,  becaufe  he  had  their  works 
before  him,  and  the  modern  writers,  who  deny  it,  arc  deprived  of 
that  advantage.  This  being  the  (late  of  the  cafe,  it  feems  to  me  little 
lefs  abfurd  in  the  latter  to  ecu  lure  Dionyfius  for  having  advanced  this 
fact,  on  the  authority  of  thofe  hiftorians,  without  having  read  their 
writings,  than  it  would  be  in  a  judge  to  condemn  a  man  without  hear- 
ing the  proofs  he  had  to  offer  in  his  defence. 

If  the  lofs  of  thefe  hiftoiiins  has  deprived  me  of  many  proofs  in 
favor  of  Dionyfius,  it  has,  however,  faved  me  the  trouble  of  quoting  a 
long  lift  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  whofe  reafons  we  may,  and  ought 
to  fuppofe,  would  have  the  fame  effect  upon  us,  as  they  had  upon 
him,  and  all  other  hiftorians,  who  have  written  upon  this  fuhject ;  that 
is,  they  would  convince  us  of  the  reality  of  a  fact,  which  the  lofs 
of  thofe  authors,  and,  poflibly,  the  affe&ation  of  erecting  great  edifices- 
with  few  materials,  have,  of  late  years,  brought  into  difpute. 

s R.  iv.  c.  26. 
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I  (hall,  therefore,  content  myfelf  with  quoting  two  authors,  whom 
Dionyfius  might  have  quoted,  and  did  not ;  and,  after  them,  fomc  of 
thofe,  who  writ  after  he  publiflied  his  hiftory. 

The  firft  I  mall  mention  is  Salluft,  whole  authority  was  never,  I 
think,  called  in  qucftion,  though  hi  flyle  has  been  ccniurcd  by  men  of 
more  delicacy,  than  judgement :  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than 
what  he  fays  in  his  Catilinarian  war  j  r  urbem  Remain  (ficut  ego  accept) 
condidere  atque  babuere  initio  Trojani,  qui,  Aened  duce,  profugi,  incertis 
fedibus  vagabantur. 

The  next  is  Varro,  the  grcateft  antiquary  of  an  age,  in  which  Cicero 
lived.  He  mentions  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  at  Laurcntum  in  Italy,  as 
attended  with  a  circumftance  not  heard  of  before,  nor  fincc,  I  believe, 
but  once.  '  Ex  quo  die  Trojd  ejl  egrejj'us  Aeneai  Veneris,  eum  per  diem 
quotidie  Jlellam  vidijfe,  donee  in  agrum  Laurentem  veniret,  in  quo  earn 
non  viderit  ulterius  \  qua  re  cognovit  terras  ejfe  fat  ales. 

This  hiftorical  fact  was  too  remarkable  to  efcape  the  notice  of  •  Livy, 
who  relates  it  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himlelf ;  fed  ad  major  a  initia 
rerum  ducentibus  fat  is,  primo  in  Macedoniam  [Aeneam]  venijje ;  hide  in 
Siciliam  quaerentem  fides  delatum  ;  ab  Sicilid,  clajfe  Laurentem  agrum 
tenuijje.  He,  then,  mentions  the  marriage  of  Aeneas  with  Lavinia, 
the  daughter  of  Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines  ;  the  building  of  Alba 
by  Afcanius,  the  fon  of  Aeneas,  and  all  the  other  incidents,  which 
Cluver,  and  Bochart  have  thought  fit  to  treat  as  fabulous. 

After  this,  I  would  aflc,  whether  any  hiftorical  fad:  of  an  ancient 
date  can  be  attefted  by  authors  of  greater  authority  ?  And  whether 
an  attempt  to  fubvert  the  credibility  of  a  fact,  fo  attefted,  by  conjec- 
tures, forced  conftruclions,  fcraps  of  quotations  quoted  by  other  authors, 
and  vague  affertions,  unfupported  by  the  teftimony  of  a  fingle  hifto- 
rian,  is  not  an  attempt  to  transform  all  hiftory  into  romance,  to  deftroy 
the  ufe,  by  deftroying  the  credit,  of  it,  and  to  deprive  mankind  of  the 
beft  guides  both  in  public  and  private  life,  examples  ? 

We  have  feen  what  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  hiftorians  was  con- 
cerning the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  and  the  defcent  of  the  Romans 
from  the  Trojans.  Let  us,  now,  examine  what  opinion  the  leading 
men  amoDg  the  Romans,  and  the  Roman  fenate  itfelf,  entertained  ef 

'  C.  6.      •  R«r.  divin.  B.  U.      •  B.  i,  c.  i. 

thefe 
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thefe  events.    In  the  564th  year  of  Rome,  Lucius  Scipio,  and  Cains 
Laelius  being  confuls,  the  former,  who  was  brother  to  the  firft  Scipio 
Africanus,  palled  the  Helleipont  with  his  army  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  againft  Antiochus.    In  his  march,  he  came  to  Ilium,  the 
ancient  Troy,  where  the  Ilienfes,  and  the  Romans  congratulated  one 
another ;  the  former  faying  that  Aeneas,  and  his  generals  went  from 
thence  ;  and  the  latter,  that  they  were  defcended  from  the  Ilienfes : 
And  the  joy  of  both  was  as  exceflive  as  That  between  parents,  and 
their  children  after  a  long  abfence.    The  Ilienfes  were  delighted  to  fee 
their  defcendants,  after  they  had  conquered  the  weft,  and  Africa, 
come  to  claim  Afia,  as  their  hereditary  kingdom  ;  adding,  that  the 
deftrudtion  of  Troy  was  a  defirablc  event,  fince  it  was  followed  by  fo 
happy  a  refurredtion.    The  Romans,  on  the  other  fide,  could  not 
fatisfy  their  defire  of  vifiting  their  paternal  habitation,  the  nurfery  of 
their  anceftcrs,  and  the  temples,  and  images  of  their  gods.   0  Cum 
ingreffi  Afiam  Romani  Ilion  veniffent,    mutua  gratulatio  llienfium  ac 
Romanorum  fuit.    Ilienfibui  Aeneam,  caeterofque  cum  eo  duces,  a  fe  pro- 
feclos;  Romani s  fe  ab  bis  procreatos  referent i bus.    l'antaque  laetitia 
omnium  fuit,  quanta  ejfe  poji  longum  tempus  inter  parentes  et  liberos  folet. 
fuvabat  Ilienfes  nepotes  fuos,  cccidente  et  Africa  domita>  Afiam  ut  avitu/n 
regnum  vindicare;   optabilem  Trojae  ruinam  fuffe,  diccntcs,  ut  tarn 
feliciter  renafceretur :  Contra,  Rotnanos,  avitcs  lares,  ct  incunabula  ma- 
jorum,  templaque  ac  deorum  fimulacra  inexplebile  defiderium  videndi  tenc- 
bat.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  Roman  fenate  fent  ten  perfons, 
the  moft  confulerable  of  their  body,  into  Alia  with  particular  in  Amo- 
tions concerning  the  terms  of  the  peace,  which  Antiochus  had  folicitcd, 
and  with  full  powers,  w  libera  mandata,  with  regard  to  every  thing  eifc. 
After  their  arrival  in  Afia,  they  rewarded,  or  punilhed  the  cities  in 
that  country  according  to  their  merit  towards,  or  their  offences  againft, 
the  Roman  people.    And,  as  none  of  their  ads  were,  afterward-, 
refcinded,  or,  even,  altered  by  the  fenate  of  Rome,   they  nuift  be 
looked  upon  as  the  a&s  of  the  fenate  itfelf.    Among  others,  who 
received  marks  of  favor  from  thefe  embaffjdors,  the  Ilienfes  were 
diftinguifhed,  not  fo  much,  as  "Livy  fays,  on  account  of  any  late  fer- 
vices  they  had  done  to  the  Romans,  as  in  memory  of  their  origin  ; 

»  Juftm.  B.  xxxi.  c.  8.       *  Livy,  B.  xxxvii.  c.  56.       » B..xxxvili.  c.  33. 
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In  consideration  of  which,  they  added  Rhoeteum,  and  Gcrgithum  to 
their  territories.  For  the  fame  rcafon,  they  made  the  inhabitants  of 
Dardanum  free  j  llienfibus  Rboetcum,  et  Gergitbum  addiderunt ;  non  tarn 
ob  recentia  merit a,  quam  origin  urn  memoria.  Eadcm  et  Dardanum 
Uberandi  caufa  Juit.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  thefe  ten  embafladors 
was  Lucius  Acmilius  Paullus,  ythe  worthy  fon  of  Aemilius  Paullus, 
who  loft  his  life  in  the  fervicc  of  his  country,  at  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Cannae.  ■  His  fon,  twenty  two  years  after  this  embafly,  being 
conful  for  the  fecond  time,  overcame  Pcrfeus,  and  reduced  Macedon 
to  a  Roman  province.  *  He  was  mafter  of  all  the  Latin  and  Greek 
learning,  and  took  particular  care  to  inftruct  his  fons  in  both :  He 
had,  alfo,  a  great  tafte  for  fculpture,  painting,  and  all  the  liberal  arts. 
Thefe  things  are  mentioned  to  let  the  reader  fee  the  improbability,  that 
a  man  of  fuch  qualifications  could  be  impofed  upon  in  fo  effential  a 
point  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  as  That,  which  deduced  the  defcent  of 
the  Romans  from  the  Ilienfcs.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the 
Roman  fenate,  when  they  granted  thefe  favors  to  this  people,  were  an 
ofTembly  of  the  wifeft,  braveft,  and  moft  learned  men,  then,  in  the 
known  world,  unawed  by  any  power,  either  foreign,  or  domcftic,  and 
could  be  influenced,  in  this  determination,  by  nothing  but  the  notoriety 
of  the  fact,  and  their  piety  to  their  anceftors.  This  was  not  the  only 
decree  of  the  Roman  fenate  in  favor  of  the  Ilienfes,  though  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  reft :  But,  that  there  were 
others  of  the  like  tendency,  appears  by  the  following  words  of  Cal- 
liftratus :  b  llienfibus  et  propter  inclytam  nobilitatem  civitatis,  et  propter 
conjunctionem  originis  Romanae,  jam  antiquitus,  et  fenatus-confuhis, 
et  conflitutionibus  principum  plenijjima  immunitas  tributa  ejl. 

I  lay  not  the  leaft  ftrefs  on  the  conftitutions  of  the  Roman  emperors? 
the  firft  of  whom,  Julius  Caefar,  had  a  mind  to  have  it  thought  that 
he  derived  his  defcent  from  lulus,  one  of  the  followers  of  Aeneas,  if 
not  his  fon :  I  fay,  I  lay  no  ftrefs  on  the  conccflions  made  to  the 
Ilienfes  in  Caefar's  time,  becaufe  the  Roman  fenate  were,  then,  fo  far 
awed  by  his  illegal  power,  and  had  fo  far  degenerated  from  the  noble 
freedom  of  their  anceftors,  as  to  beftow  the  groficft  flattery  upon  every 
whim,  which  the  wantonnefs  of  his  exaltation  could  fuggeft  to  him  : 
i  Paterc.  B.  i.  c.  9.      1  Plutarch's  life  of  Aemilius.      a  id,  ib.      b  In  lege.  1 7. 

And, 
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And,  as  he  had  free  liberty  to  derive  his  defcent  from  any  hero  of 
antiquity  he  pleafed,  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  derive  it  from  Alexander, 
or  his  horfe  Bucephalus,  they  would  have  decreed  him  to  be  defcended, 
in  a  right  line,  from  either  of  thofe  heroes. 

I  have,  already,  lamented  the  lofs  of  the  many  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftorians,  whom  Dionyfius  has  quoted  to  prove  the  arrival  of  Aeneas 
in  Italy  j  and  muft,  now,  lament  the  lofs  of  Sifyphus  Cous,  Corinnus, 
Dares  Phrygius,  Didtys  Cretenfis,  and  Syagrus,  whom  he  has  not 
quoted  j  and  of  whom  the  four  firft  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  writ  the  hiftory  of  it  j  and  the  laft  treated  the  fame  fubjeft 
in  verfe  many  years  before  Homer.  As  their  writings  were,  probably, 
in  being  at  the  time  Dionyfius  writ  his  hiftory,  if  they  had  contradicted 
the  authors  he  quotes,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  mention  this  con- 
tradiction j  though  he  was  under  no  nccefljty  of  mentioning  their 
conformity. 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK. 

TH  E  city  of  Rome  is  fituated  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
Italy,  clofe  to  the  river  Tiber,  which  falls  into  the 
Tyrrhene  fea  about  the  middle  of  the  coaft  ;  from 
which  fea,  the  city  is  diftant  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ftadia.  The  firft  known  porTeflbrs  of  this  fpot  were  certain 
Barbarians,  natives  of  the  country,  called  Siceli,  who  were, 
alfo,  matters  of  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  of  whom  not 
a  few  vifible  monuments  remain  to  this  day ;  among  which, 
are,  even,  fome  names  of  places,  faid  to  be  Sicelian  names, 
which  fhew  they,  formerly,  inhabited  this  country.  The 
Aborigines,  defcended  from  the  Oenotri,  who  inhabited 
1  the  fea  coaft  from  Taras  to  Pofidonia,  drove  out  this  people, 
and  pofiefled  themfelves  of  the  place.   Thefe  were  the  holy 

Annotations  on  the  Second  Book. 

••  T»jv  «iro  T«{«v7ef  *xv  IIomi/otw  v*t «Ai»r.  See  the  235th  annotation  on 
the  firft  book. 

youth, 
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youth,  confecrated  to  the  gods,  according  to  their  cuftom, 
and  lent  out  by  their  parents,  as  it  is  faid,  to  inhabit  that 
country,  which  ■  the  god  fliould  give  them.  The  Oenotri 
were  an  Arcadian  nation,  who  left  the  country,  then,  called 
Lycaonia,  and,  now,  Arcadia,  of  their  own  accord,  in  fearch 
of  a  better  under  the  conduct  of  Oenotrus,the  fon  of  Lycaon, 
from  whom  the  nation  received  its  name.  While  the  Abo- 
rigines were  in  poflefllon  of  thefe  parts,  the  flrft,  who  co- 
habited with  them,  were  the  Pelafgi,  a  wandering  people, 
who  came  from  a  country,  then,  called  Haemonia,  and, 
now,  Theflaly,  where  they  had  lived  fome  time.  After  the 
Pelafgi,  came  the  Arcadians  from  the  city  of  Pallantium, 
who  had  chofen  for  their  leader,  Evander,  the  fon  of  Mer-  - 
cury,  and  of  the  nymph  Themis :  Thefe  built  a  village  upon 
one  of  the  fevcn  hills,  that  ftands  near  the  middle  of  Rome, 
calling  the  place  Pallantium,  from  their  mother  city  in 
Arcadia.  Not  long  after,  Hercules,  coming  into  Italy,  in 
his  return  home,  with  his  army  from  Ery  thea,  fome  part  of  it, 
which  was  left  behind,  conflfting  of  Greeks,  fettled  near 
Pallantium,  upon  another  of  the  hills,  that,  now,  make  part 

Tiro  tk  As<(/*9nif.   Sure  the  Latin  des  dieu\\  generally.  Aaijuonev  or  A*<- 

tranflators  had  forgotten  what  our  put  is  explained  by  our  author  himfcif 

author  faid  in  the  firil  book,  concern-  in  the  place  beforementioned,  0  £te< «' 

ing  this  cuftom  of  confecrating  the  x*Wu*»&Hf»  ctwtxxvtafmcty  the  god,  to 

youth  to  fome  god,  and  then  fending  wbom  tbey  bad  been  confecrated,  before 

them  out  in  fearch  of  the  country  that  they  were  fent  out.    As  mod  of  the 

god  mould  give  them  ;  otherwife,  they  remarkable  things,  relating  to  the  ori- 

would  never  have  rendered  this paflage,  gina!  hiftory,  of  which  this  is  only  a 

I'be  country,  wbicb  fortune  Jkould  give  recapitulation,  have  been,  already,  ex- 

tbem.  However,  M.  ***  has  followed  plained  in  the  firft  book,  the  reader 

them  -,  and  le  Jay  has  not  fucceeded  will  give  me  leave  to  refer  him  to  thofe 

jnuch  better  in  faying  fous  la protetlion  annotations. 
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of  the  city  of  Rome:  This  was,  then,  named,  by  the  in- 
habitants, the  Saturnian  hill;  but  is,  now,  called  the  Capi- 
toline  hill,  by  the  Romans.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  were 
Epei,  who  abandoned  the  city  of  Elis,  after  their  country 
had  been  laid  wafte  by  Hercules. 

II.  The  fixteenth  generation  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Albans  3  built  upon  both  thefe  places,  and  furrounded  them 
with  a  wall,  and  a  ditch :  For,  till  then,  there  were  only 
cottages  of  neatherds,  and  fhepherds,  and  huts  of  other 
herdfmen ;  the  land  thereabouts  yielding  plenty  of  grafs,  not 
only,  for  winter,  but,  alfb,  for  fummer  pafture,  by  reafbn  of  the 
rivers,  that  refrefh,  and  water  it.  The  Albans  were  a  mixed 
nation,  compoled  of  Arcadians,  of  Pelafgi,  ofthofe  Epei,  who 
came  from  Elis,  and,  laft  of  all,  of  the  Trojans,  who,  with 
Aeneas,  the  fon  of  Anchifes,  and  Venus,  came  into  Italy 
after  the  taking  of  Troy.  It  is  probable  that  fome  Bar- 
barians, alfo,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  were  mixed  with  thofe 
Greeks.  But  all  thefe  nations,  having  loft  their  national 
appellations,  were  called,  by  one  common  name,  Latines, 
from  Latinus,  who  had  been  king  of  this  country.  The 
city,  therefore,  was  built  by  thefe  nations,  the  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  fecond  year  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  in  the  feventh  Olympiad.  The  leaders  of  this  colony 
were  twin  brothers,  and  of  the  royal  family ;  Romulus  being 

*•  Ev»ji*i£»r<.  This  word  is  rendered  For  the  Albans  did  not  only  inhabit 
by  all  the  tranOators,  except  le  Jay,  thefe  two  hills,  but  indofed  them  within 
who  has  left  it  out,  as  if  our  author  the  walls  of  their  new  city.  And  this 
had  laid  rvwtw,  which  is  not  enough :   is  the  fenfe  of  the  word  «v»««u£«. 

the 
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the  name  of  one,  and  Remus  of  the  other :  By  the  mother's 
fide  they  were  defcended  from  Aeneas,  and,  confequently, 
Dardanidae.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  with  any  certainty,  who  was 
their  father :  However,  the  Romans  believe  them  to  have 
been  the  fons  of  Mars.  But  a  conteft  arifing  between  them 
about  the  command,  they  did  not  both  continue  leaders  of 
the  colony  :  For,  one  of  them  being  flain  in  the  battle, 
Romulus,  who  furvived,  became  the  founder  of  the  city, 
and  called  it  after  his  own  name.  The  great  numbers  of 
which  this  colony  had,  originally,  confuted,  when  fcnt  from 
Alba,  being,  now,  reduced  to  a  few,  the  remainder  amounted 
to  no  more  than  three  thoufand  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horfe. 

III.  After  the  ditch,  therefore,  was  finimed,  the  wall 
perfected,  the  necenary  ftru&ure  of  the  houfes  completed, 
and  the  juncture  required  they  mould  confider,  alfo,  what 
form  of  government  they  were  to  eftablifh,  Romulus  called 
the  people  together  by  the  advice  of  his  grandfather,  who 
had  fuggefted  to  him  what  he  was  to  fay,  and  told  them  that, 
indeed,  "  the  city,  confidering  it  was,  newly,  built,  was,  fuf- 
"  ficiently,  adorned  both  with  public  and  private  edifices : 
"  But  he  defired  they  would  all  confider  that  thefe  were 
"  not  the  moft  valuable  things  in  cities :  For,  neither,  in 
"  foreign  wars,  are  deep  ditches,  and  high  walls  fufficient 
a  to  give  the  inhabitants  an  4  undifturbed  aflurance  of  their 

*'  A7rpa.yi*ofaiiTitJti^«t  vVoA>jvJ,ir  ir*«a-  afraid,  is  as  little  exact  with  regard  to 

fXta.   The  trandators  have  cxpreflcd  the  thought,  as  to  the  Greek  words, 

this  fentence  differently.    Sylburgius  Un  rempart  entiertment  fur  pour  metre  les 

has  faid  certamfpem  afferre,  which  I  am  Bourgois  a  couvert,  in  M.  ***,  is  liable 

"  own 
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"  own  fafcty,  but  only  to  fecure  them  from  being  furprifed 
"  by  a  fudden  incurfion  of  the  enemy ;  neither,  in  civil 
"  commotions,  can  private  houfes  afford  a  fafe  retreat; 
"  thefe  being  contrived  for  the  comfort  of  leifure,  and 
"  tranquillity,  and  neither  prevent  mifchief  in  thofe,  who 
"  5prac"tife  it  againft  their  neighbours,  nor  give  confidence 
a  to  thofe,  againft  whom  it  is  praclifed:  That  no  city, 
u  hitherto,  fupported,  alone,  with  thefe  decorations,  ever 
*'  attained  to  greatnefs,  and  a  lafting  happinefs ;  nor,  from  a 
"  want  of  magnificence,  either  in  public,  or  private  build- 
u  ings,  was  ever  hindered  from  being  great  and  happy : 
"  But,  he  told  them,  there  were  other  things,  that  pre- 
"  ferve,  and  aggrandize  cities :  In  foreign  wars,  ftrength  in 
arms  ;  which  is  acquired  by  courage,  and  exercife  ;  and, 
"  in  civil  commotions,  unanimity  among  the  citizens.  This, 
"  he  faid,  the  temperance,  and  juftice  of  each  particular 
"  citizen  would,  moft  effectually,  adminifter  to  the  whole 
"  body:  That  thofe,  who  employ  themfelves  in  the  exercife 
"  of  arms,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  are  mafters  of  their  paf- 
"  fions,  are  the  greatefl:  ornaments  to  their  country ;  and 

to  the  laft  of  thofe  exceptions.    Oh  ne  of  tviG*tevnv>  as  it  ftands  in  all  the 

devest  pas  compter  d'etre  en  feunte,  is  editions,   has,   in  a  great  meafure, 

better  in  1c  Jay.    It  is  cert  in  that  cleared  up  the  fenfe.   But  there  is  one 

pa7^»«f  v'xca^k  fi;j,nifies  more  than  word,  which  that  manufcript  has  fuf- 

fnfety  •,  it  fignitks  fecurity.  fcred  to  remain,  and  which  none  of 

s<  Ta  it.G-musv,  etc.  Stephens,  Ca-  thofe  learned  men  have  thought  of 

fauben,  and  Porrus,  after  great  pains  altering,  that  is,  j3«C»ixt'*',  which  can 

to  reft  ore  this  fentence,  have  left  it  have  nothing  to  do  here :  For  which 

out  of  joint.    The  rcafon  is,  they  had  reafon,  I  would  fubftitute  j3ig»«xtr*,  in 

never  feen  the  Vatican  manufcript,  its  room, 
which,  by  reading  HnCrtfufv,  inftead 

«  thefe 
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"  thefe  are  the  men,  who  provide  both  the  commonwealth 
"  with  impregnable  walls,  and  themfelves  with  a  fafe  retreat. 
"  That  the  form  of  government  fupplies  thofe,  who  have, 
"  prudently,  inftituted  it,  with  6  men  of  bravery,  and  juftice, 
"  and  who  prajftile  every  other  virtue ;  while,  on  the  other 
"  fide,  bad  inflitutions  render  men  cowardly,  and  rapacious, 
11  and  the  flaves  of  foul  dcflres.  He  added,  that  he  had 
"  been  informed  by  men  of  age,  and  great  knowledge  in 
"  hiftory,  that  of  many  numerous  colonies,  planted  in  fruitful 
"  countries,  fome,  by  falling  into  feditions,  had  been,  im- 
<l  mediately,  deftroyed ;  others,  after  a  fhort  refinance,  forced 
"  to  become  fubjeel:  to  their  neighbours,  and  7  to  exchange 
"  both  their  fruitful  country  for  a  barren  land,  and  their 
"  liberty  for  flavery :  While  others,  lefs  numerous,  fettled 
*'  in  places,  not  altogether  fertil,  have,  in  the  firft  place, 
4 '  continued  to  be  free  themfelves,  and,  afterwards,  to  com-* 
"  mand  others :  And  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  numerous 

•  * 

6-  M*x^*f  fci  etc.    Hudfon  has  of  thefc  interpretations  is  beft  fupport- 

given  us  various  Latin  tranfiations  of  cd  by  the  words  of  the  text, 
this  fentence two  of  which  have  been  TV  £«fo»*  *VX**  iuNudg*&mu 

followed  by  the  French  tranflators.  I  have  taken  a  liberty  in  this  place, 

But  every  one  of  thefe  verfions  fup-  which  I  have,  very  feldom,  allowed 

pofes  that  our  author  intended  to  make  myfelf.    There  is  fuch  a  falfenefs  in 

the  men  of  bravery,  and  juftice  ferve  this  expreftion,  a»7*  KfmlotQf  x*z*t 
as  models  to  the  legiQators :  Whereas,        xH?etx  rvXfl*  ii*t**$m&*ii  that  I 

I  undcrftand  his  fenfe  to  be  that  the  cannot  think  our  author,  who  was  fo 

form  of  government,  inftitutcd  by  juft  a  critic,  as  well  as  fo  accurate  a 

thefe  legiflators,  will  infpire  the  others  writer,  could  ever  fuffer  this  exprellion 

with  bravery,  and  a  love  of  juftice.  to  efcape  from  his  pen.    The  fmall 

And  this,  I  think,  is  confirmed  by  alteration  I  would  make  in  reading 

what  he  fays  prefently  after,  that  the  ti»»  3cw{cr*        tjj  tu^  Ji*a.a*£««£«i, 

happinefs,  or  unhappinefs,  of  colonies  will,  I  hope,  be  thought  to  correct 

is  owing  to  nothing  fo  much  as  to  this  inaccuracy  of  expreflion,  without 

their  different  forms  of  government,  making  any  alteration  in  the  fenfe. 
But  the  reader  will  determine  which 

Vol.  I.  G  g  « colonies, 
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"  colonics,  and  the  happinefs  of  thofe,  that  were  lefs  fb, 
"  flowed  from  no  other  caufe  than  the  form  of  their  re- 
"  fpective  governments.  If,  therefore,  there  was  but  one 
"  fort  of  government  received  by  all  men,  and  calculated  to 
"  render  cities  happy,  the  choice  would  not  be  difficult:  But 
"  he  was  told,  he  faid,  there  were  various  forms  of  govern- 
"  ment  both  among  the  Greeks,  and  Barbarians  ;  of  all 
"  which,  three  were,  chiefly,  commended  by  thofe,  who 
"  had  experienced  them :  However,  that  8  none  of  them 
"  was  perfect,  each  having  fome  inbred  evils-,  that  accom- 
"  pany  it,  which  created  great  difficulty  in  the  choice.  He, 
"  therefore,  defired  them  to  deliberate  at  leifure,  and  let  him 
«'  know,  whether  they  would  be  governed  by  a  Angle  perfon, 
"  or  by  a  few;  or,  whether  they  would,  'under  proper 
c<  laws,  commit  the  adminiftration  of  the  commonwealth  to 
"  the  whole  body  of  the  people  :  And,  which  form  of  go- 
"  vernmcnt  foever  you  (hall  think  fit  to  eftablifh,  fays  he,  I 

•*  K*i  tjJopd  vitfiicti  Hvat  rut  troAi7«»»    lybius  fays,  Tint  tiict  vcXittat 
«Ai«e^r>r,  w^or«n«i  it  Ttvat  Uxs*l  x>rf«f    xai  x«7oe  (uxi  vvyt^Kutr  Swapi*  iTir^otAif 

tnfutvlvi.    I  do  not  fo  much  wonder  y>y»tl»u    And,  again,  T«»  *ca<?«u» 

that  the  other  commentators  have  not  €vty»tl*t  xola  <pu«»  ixarjj,  x«i  waetvftu 

taken  notice  of  the  analogy  between  t«  kukhx.  I  believe  the  reader  will  find 

our  author,  and  *  Polyhius,  in  treating  that,  notwithftanding  the  thought  in 

this  fubjecl,  as  that  Cafaubon,  who  has  both  is  the  fame,  our  author  has  much 

publifhed  a  very  fine  edition  of  the  the  advantage  in  the  expreffion. 
latter,  mould  not  remember  it :  How-       »•  EJi  »otw  *ctl*wotftfoi,  etc.  If  the 

ever,  as  I  have  tranflated  that  frag-  reader  pleafes  to  compare  the  text,  as 

ment  of  Polybius,  it  would  be  incx-  it  ftands  in  the  Vatican  manufcript, 

cufablc  in  mc  not  to  lav  that  paffage  'with  the  reading  of  the  editions,  he 

before  the  reader,  that  he  may  fee  in  will  fee  how  much  we  are  beholden  to 

what  manner  our  author  h  is  taken  the  that  manufcript  for  the  rcllitution  of 

fcnfe,  without  taking  the  words.  Po-  this  period. 

4  B.  vi  p.  458. 

«  mall, 
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"  fhall,  readily,  comply  with  it,  and  neither  think  myfelf 
"  unworthy  to  command,  nor  refufc  to  obey.  I  am  fatisfied 
"  with  the  honors  you  have  conferred  on  me,  firft,  by  ap- 
"  pointing  me  leader  of  the  colony,  and,  afterwards,  by 
"  giving  my  name  to  the  city :  For,  of  thefe,  neither  a 
"  foreign  war,  nor  a  civil  dilTenfion,  neither  time,  that 
"  deftroyer  of  all  great  things,  nor  any  other  ftroke  of  angry 
"  fortune  can  deprive  me :  But,  thefe  honors,  both  living, 
"  and  dead,  I  mail  enjoy  for  ever." 

IV.  This  ^as  the  fpeech,  that  Romulus,  by  the  direction, 
as  I  have  faid,  of  his  grandfather,  made  to  the  people :  And 
they,  having  confulted  together  by  themfelves,  returned  this 
anfwer  :  "  We  do  not,  at  all,  defire  a  new  form  of  govern- 
"  ment,  nor  to  change  That,  which  our  anceftors  have  ap- 
"  proved  of  as  die  beft,  and  delivered  down  to  us :  In  this,  we 
"  mew,  both  a  deference  for  the  fenleof  our  elders^  whofe  great 
"  prudence  we  admire  in  eftablifhing  it,  and  our  own  fatif- 
"  faction  in  our  prefent  condition :  For  we  could  not,  with 
"  reafon,  find  fault  with  an  inftitution,  that*  has  afforded 
"  us,  under  our  kings,  the  greater!:  of  human  blefllngs, 
"  liberty,  and  the  command  of  others.  This,  therefore, 
"  is  our  refolution  concerning  the  form  of  government : 
"  And  this  honor,  we  conceive,  none  has  fo  good  a  title  to, 
"  as  yourfelf,  by  reafon  of  your  being  of  the  royal  family, 
M  as  well  as  of  your  virtue;  but,  above  all,  becaufe  you  have 
"  been  the  leader  of  our  colony,  and  have  convinced  us  of 
"  your  great  fpirit,  and  great  prudence ;  not  fo  much  by 
"  your  words,  as  by  your  actions."  Romulus,  hearing  this, 

G  g  2  faid; 
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faid ;  "It  was  a  great  fatisfaction  to  him  to  be  judged 
"  worthy  of  the  kingdom  :  But  that  he  ftiould  not  accept 
"  that  honor  until  the  gods  fhould,  by  favourable  omens, 
"  confirm  their  choice." 

V.  And  they,  alfo,  approving  of  this,  he  appointed  a  day, 
in  which  he  defigned  to  confult  the  gods  concerning  the 
command  they  had  offered  him :  And,  when  the  time  was 
come,  he  rofe  by  break  of  day,  and  went  out  of  his  tent : 
Then,  (landing  abroad, 10  in  a  void  place,  after  the  cuftomary 
facrifice,  he  prayed  to  Jupiter,  the  king,  and  to  die  reft  of  the 
gods,  whom  he  had  chofen  for  the  patrons  of  this  colony, 
that,  if  it  was  their  pleafure  he  fhould  be  king  of  the  city, 
they  would  reveal  it  by  Ibme  heavenly  figns :  This  prayer 
being  ended,  a  flafh  of  lightning  ran  from  the  left  to  the 
right.  The  Romans,  upon  the  information,  either  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  or  of  their  anceftors,  "look  upon  the  lightnings 

,0'  E»  «  zmVV'  1  mucft  doubt  an  aufpicious  omen,  is  much  more 
whether  this  fignifies  en  un  lieu  pur,  as  plaufible  (according  to  the  aftrono- 
M.  *  ■  •  has  renefcrcd  it,  after  the  ex-  my  then  received)  than  that  gram- 
ample  of  the  Latin  trandators  be-  matical  reafon,  given  by  *  Plutarch, 
caufe,  our  author  fays  nothing  con-  who  fays  that  finifter  is  derived  from 
ccrning  the  confecration  of  the  place,  finere.  It  muft  be  obferved  that  the 
I  have  chofen  rather  to  render  it  a  void  Romans  looked  upon  the  figns,  that 
plate,  that  is,  a  place  fret  Jrm  any  ob-  appeared  on  their  left,  to  be  favourable; 
/IrutJiom  in  the  fame  manner  as  b  A-  and  that  the  Greeks  looked  on  Thofe, 
riftophanes  fays  i»  Kafia^  and  as  eLi-  that  appeared  on  their  right,  to  be  fo : 
vy  ufes  the  word  purus>  Pojlero  die  The  reafon  of  which  difference,  was, 
Jtgnis  math  dimtcaturum  puro  ac  pa-  that  the  former  turned  their  faces  to 
tenti  campo.  the  eaft  in  performing  thefe  augural 

»  ■  Ti6iJ«i  S%  P*p«,i;,  etc.    The  ceremonies;  and  the  latter,  to  the 

reafon,  given  by  our  author,  why  the  north.    This  paffage  of  our  author 

Romans  looked  upon  the  lightning,  proves  the  firft;  to  which  I  mall  add 

that  appeared  on  the  left  hand,  to  be  another,  out  of  •  Livy,  relating  to  the 

>  Immj*.  }.  320.      ■  B.  xxiv.  c.  14.  *  Rom.  Quacf.      <  B.  i.  c.  1 8. 
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that  paries  from  the  left  to  the  right,  as  a  happy  omen: 
Their  reafon  is,  according  to  my  opinion,  that  the  beft  feat, 
and  ftation  for  thofe,  who  make  augural  obfervations,  is 
That,  which  looks  towards  the  eaft ;  from  whence,  both 
the  fun,  and  moon  rife,  as  well  as  the  planets,  and  fixed  ftars  ; 
and  the  revolution  of  the  heavens,  by  which  all  things  con- 
tained in  them  are,  fometimes,  above  the  earth,  and,  fome- 
times,  beneath  it,  from  thence  begins  its  circular  motion : 
Now,  to  thofe,  who  turn  their  faces  to  the  eaft,  the  northenr 
parts  of  the  world  are  on  the  left ;  and  the  fouthern,  on  the 
right ;  and  the  former  are  looked  upon  as  more  honourable 
than  the  latter  :  For,  in  the  northern  parts,  the  pole  of  the 
axis,  upon  which  the  earth  turns,  is  elevated ;  and,  and  of 
the  five  circles,  which  incompafs  the  fphere,  That,  called 
the  arctic  circle,  always  appears  on  that  fide  ;  while,  in  the 
fouthern  parts,   the  other,  called  the  antarctic  circle,  is 
deprefied,  and  invifible  to  us.    There  is  reafon,  therefore,  ta 
look  upon  thofe  figns  in  the  heavens,  and  the  air,  to  be  the 
beft,  which  appear  on  the  beft  fide :  And  fince,  thofe  parts,, 
that  are  turned  towards  the  eaft,  have  the  pre-eminence 

inauguration  of  Numa  Pompilius :  eaft.    And,  that  the  Greeks  turned 

Augur  ad  lecvam  ejus,  capite  velato,  their  faces  to  the  north,  upon  thele 

fedem  cejnt*  dextrd  manu  baculum  fine  o<  cafions,  may  be  proved  by  many 

nodo  aauncum  tenens,  quern  htuum  appel-  paflages  out  of  their  moft  approved 

laverunt.    Indt  ubi  profpeiiu  in  urbem  writers ;  but  I  mall  content  myfelf 

agrumque  capto,  deos  precalus,  regionem  with  This  of  f  Homer,  who  makes 

ab  oriente  ad  otcafum  determnavU  Heftor  fay  thus  to  Polydamas. 
dextras  ad  meridiem  partes,  lacvas  ad  ,    -      ,  .  flA#v,A. 

feptentrionem  effe  dixit.    By  this,   it     r  ,  , 

appears  that  his  face  was  turned  to  the     r.  .    .  *      «  fe4htm  m.M,Am 

<  Il.'ld.a.  >\  238. 
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over  the  weftern  parts,  and  of  the  eaftern  parts  thcmfelves, 
the  north-eaft  are  higher  than  the  fouth-weft,  thofe  ought 
to  be  efteemed  the  beft.  But  fome  write  that  the  anccflors 
of  the  Romans  long  ago,  and,  before  they  had  learned  it 
from  the  Tyrrhenians,  looked  upon  the  lightning,  that  came 
from  the  left,  as  a  happy  omen :  For,  they  fay,  that,  when 
Afcanius,  the  fon  of  Aeneas,  was  warred  upon,  and  befieged 
by  the  Tyrrhenians  under  the  command  of  Mezentius,  their 
king,  and  upon  the  point  of  fillying  out  of  the  town  for  the 
laft  time,  his  affairs  being,  now,  defperatc, .  he  prayed  to 
Jupiter,  and  to  the  reft  of  the  gods,  with  lamentation,  to 
incourage  this  fally  with  fome  happy  omens ;  and,  11  the 
fky  being  clear,  it  lightened  on  the  left ;  and  that  this  battle, 
being  attended  with  a  moft  happy  event,  his  pofterity,  ever 
after,  looked  upon  this  fign  as  fortunate. 

VI.  After  Romulus,  therefore,  had,  upon  that  occaflon, 
received  the  fanc~tion  of  heaven,  he  called  the  people  toge- 
ther j  and,  having  given  them  an  account  of  the  aufpicious 
omens,  he  was  chofen  king  by  them,  and  inflituted  this 
cuftom  to  be  obferved  by  all  his  fucceflbrs,  that  none  of 
them  mould  accept  the  dignity  of  king,  or  any  other  ma- 
giftracy,  until,  even  the  gods  had  given  a  fign  of  their  ap- 
probation: And  this  cuftom,  relating  to  the  aufpices,  con- 
tinued to  be,  long,  obferved  by  the  Romans,  not  only,  under 

•*•  Ai9{i«c  ««•»><«  t«»  ttpfipH  «?f«4'«ii  by  Rcmulus.  Afcanius  addrefles  his 
w  Kf»»o».  This  tradition  Virgil  has  prayers  to  Jupiter,  after  which,  «Virgil 
adapted  to  the  coup  cTeJfay  of  Afcanius,  fays, 

when  he  was  befieged  by  the  Rutuli,  JuJiit,  et  caeligenhor  de  parte  ferend 
commanded  by  Turnus,  and  infulted      Intonuit  lacvum. 

%  Acn.  ix.  f.  630. 
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their  kings,  but,  alfo,  after  the  diflblution  of  monarchy,  in 
the  elections  of  their  confuls,  praetors,  and  other  legal 
magiftrates :  But  it  is  difufed  at  this  time,  the  appearance 
of  it  being  preferved  only  for  form  fake :  For,  thofe,  who 
are  defigncd  magiftrates,  pafs  the  night  in  tents,  and,  rifing 
by  break  of  day,  perform  their  prayers  in  the  open  air ; 
then,  '3  fome  of  the  augurs  prefent,  who  are  paid  by  the 
public,  declare  that  a  flafti  of  lightning  from  the  left,  which 
had  not  happened,  fignifles  the  approbation  of  the  gods ; 
and  they,  having,  by  this  report,  received  the  omen,  depart, 
in  order  to  enter  upon  their  magiftracies.  Some  looking 
upon  this  alone  as  fufncient,  that  no  contrary,  or  forbidding 
omens  had  appeared ;  others,  even,  in  oppofition  to  the  will 
of  heaven  prohibiting  their  election,  and,  fometimcs,  by 
violence,  rather  feize,  than  receive  their  dignities :  By  which 
means,  many  armies  of  the  Romans  have  been,  utterly,  de- 

• 

»3-  Tut  h  Tr«£t*\u*  ti»k  »{>ifl«»-)toT«»,  of  any  dcfign  to  flatter  Auguftus,  fince 

etc.    This  function  of  the  augurs  to  no  man  ever  ufed  greater  violence  than 

obferve  the  heavenly  figns,  was  called,  he,  in  extorting  his  firft  confu.fhip 

by  the  Romans,  fervare  de  coelo  :  The  from  the  fenate.    He  was  at  the  head 

difufe  of  which  is  cenfured,  with  great  of  an  army,  raifed  by  his  country  to 

1'pint,  by  h  Lucan,  oppofe  ihe  ambitious  defigns  of  Marc 

feodum  fa«« A*:  tmst-g-J**,  A"lony>   Wuhcrn  ne  ^  of  his 

Ei  lattat  jurantur  owj,  bubun* fimftro.  officers  to  the  fenate  to  demand,  rather 

than  to  defire  the  confulfliip.  This  im- 

The  difufe  of  this  farce  was,  indeed,  of  pcrious  manner  of  applying  to  tne  ic- 

no  great  confequence  :  But  the  vio-  nate,  being  received  with  the  intli-na- 

lence,  ufed  in  elections,  which  our  au-  tion  it  deferved,  '  one  of  thefe  officers 

thor,  prefently,  complains  of,  proved  laid  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  and  had 

fatal  to  the  liberty  of  Rome  ;  as  it  the  itifolence  to  fay  to  the  fenate,  "  k  If 

muft  be  to  That  of  every  country,  "  You  will  not  give  the  confulfliip  to 

where  it  is  praftifed.    By  this  time,  I  "  Cacfar,  This  fhall." 
hope,  the  reader  will  acquit  our  author 

*  B.  v.      395.       •  Sucton.  life  of  Auguflus,  c.  26.       k  Dion  Caffiu,,  B.  xlvi.  p.  363. 

ftroyed 
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ftroyed  at  land ;  many  fleets  have  been  loft,  with  all  their 
people,  at  Tea;  and  other  great  and  dreadful  calamities 
have  befallen  the  commonwealth;  fome  in  foreign  wars, 
and  others  in  civil  diffennons :  But  the  moft  remarkable 
and  the  grcatcft  happened,  even,  in  my  time,  when  Licinius 
Craftus,  a  man  inferior  to  no  commander  of  his  age,  led  his 
army  againft:  the  Parthians,  contrary  to  the  will  of  heaven, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  innumerable  omens,  that  oppofed  his 
expedition.  But  a  great  deal  might  be  faid  concerning  the 
contempt  of  the  gods,  that  prevails  among  fome  people  at 
this  time. 

VII.  Romulus,  who  was,  thus,  chofen  king  by  the  con- 
currence both  of  gods,  and  men,  is  allowed  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  military  accompli fhments,  and  perfonal  bravery, 
and,  14  extremely,  capable  of  inftituting  the  moft  perfect  fort 

which,  though  it  docs  not  quite  come 
up  to  our  author's  fenfe,  is,  vaftly, 
nearer  to  it,  than  the  other  tranflations. 
The  reader  will  oblcrve,  1  dare  fay, 
with  fatisfacYion,  that  our  author  calls 
the  government,  inftituted  by  Romu- 
lus, the  moft  perfect  fort  of  govern, 
mcnt  •,  and  this  we  find  to  have  been 
a  mixed  government,  compoied  of 
monarchy,  ariftoc  racy,  and  democracy. 
This  is  the  conftitusion  fo  much  ex- 
tolled by  1  Folybius,  and  other  great 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  is,  nearly,  the 
fame  with  That  inltitutcd  by  Lycurgus 
at  Sparta,  about  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore, which  lafted  no  lefs  than  feven 
hundred,  without  any  confiderablc  al- 
teration. 

'B.  vi.4S8. 

of 


C$suHtS»>o(.  Ponus,  and  the  two 
French  tranflatorshave  given  this  fenfe 
to  thefe  words,  Of  great  prudence  m  the 
government  of  tbe  ftate.  This  1  do  not 
take  to  be  the  fenfe  of  this  paffage  •, 
though  I  know  that  t^ya^ai  t»*  lit- 
>,oro.v>><rciv  in  the  fir  (I  book  of  Thucy- 
dides  fignifies  to  gaem  Fekpor.ntfus : 
But,  if  we  arc  to  give  that  fenfe  to  the 
word  in  this  place,  what  becomes  ot 
tk»  Kjxliw  ?  I  have,  therefore,  trans- 
lated it  according  to  the  explication 
buidas  gives  of  the  word;  tt-Kyw 

t^ai,  dp*  Aij-civ  ri  tiv  ttyv:*e*  it 

tanfti.  Sylburgius  has  faid  in  repub- 
lic optime  inftitucrJa  prudeniijjimis ; 
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of  government.  I  mall  relate  fuch  of  his  civil,  and  military 
actions,  as  may  be  thought  worthy  of  hiftory  :  And  mail, 
firft,  fpeak  of  the  form  of  government  he  inftituted,  which 
I  look  upon,  of  all  others,  to  be  the  moft  felf-fufficient,  to 
anfwer  all  the  ends  both  of  peace,  and  war.  This  was  the 
plan  of  it :  After  he  had  divided  all  the  people  into  three 
parts,  he  appointed  a  perfon  of  the  firft  rank  to  be  the 
chief  of  each  of  them  :  Then,  he  fubdivided  each  of  thefe 
three  parts  into  ten  others,  and  appointed  as  many  of  the 
braveft  men  to  be  the  leaders  of  thefe  alfo :  The  greater 
divifions  he  called  tribes ;  and  the  leffer,  curiae  5  as  they 
arc  called,  even,  at  this  day.  Thefe  names  may  be,  thus, 
tranflated  into  Greek ;  a  Tribe^  by  '5  fct/Arj  and  Tfiirjuf  j  and 

*5*  $v\n  kxi  r£n1</<.    There  is  no  t*  0  tm  it  xf«u*voif.   I  am  afraid  That 

doubt  but  <p»Mi|  fignifies  a  tribe.    But  gentleman  quoted  this  paflage  of  Plu- 

tf  ifvf  fignifics  a  third  part  of  a  tribe:  tarch,  as  well  as  another,  already, 

T{it1uc  tft  to  tp/Isk  juffo?  r*i<  (^wAiff.  taken  notice  of  by  me  in  a  former 

Harpocration.    So  that,  our  author  0  note,  from  fome  French  tranflation, 

muft  have  taken  this  word  for  the  and  not  from  the  Greek  text,  which 

third  part  of  the  Roman   people,  he  could  not,  poflibly,  have  miftaken. 

which  it,  certainly,  was.   I  find  a  note  4>{«/{i*>  which  follows,  is,  beyond  all 

in  Hudibn,  upon  this  occafion,  in  doubt,  the  third  part  of a  tribe. 

which  01  Graevius  is  quoted  to  prove  15-*  to  Tf«?or  f*fj«f  m  <puA>jf.  Harpocra- 

that  the  Aeolians  faid  i^nirv^  inftead  tion.    But  this  muft  be  undcrftood  of 

of  t^t7uc,  from  whence,  the  Romans  the  Athenian  tribes :  For  it  is  certain 

had  their  wofd,  tribus*    To  confirm  that  a  Curia,  which  our  author  has 

this,  M.  *  *  *,  after  mentioning  this  explained  by  the  word  <p^«7^i«,  was 

obfervation  of  Graevius,  quotes  Plu-  the  tenth  part  of  a  Roman  tribe.  This 

tarch  to  (hew  that  the  Aeolians  made  fubdivifion  of  the  tribes  into  Curiae 

tfe  of  /3  inftead  of  *.  I  have  this  place  admits  of  no  doubt.    The  firft  divi- 

of  Plutarch,  now,  before  me,  and  find  fion  of  the  people  into  tribes  is  not,  fo 

he  fays  juft  the  contrary,  viz.  that  the  generally,  allowed;  becaufe  pLivy  calls 

Aeolians  ufed  ir  inftead  of  0  i  his  words  them  centurias  equiium:   1  He  calls 

are  thefe,          vptvrut  AioA«uo-.»,  «»7i  them,  again,  by  that  name  in  relating 

•  Rom.  ant.  Praef.      0  lvi*v»c.  B.  vi.  p.  694.      0  See  the  261*  annot,  on  the  firft  book, 
r  B.  >.  c.  13.      sB.  i.  c.  36. 
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a  Curia,  by  (pptyix  and  Aoypc ;  the  comtnanders  of  the  Tribes, 
by  <£uA2£^o;  and  Tgijvxgxpt,  whom  the  Romans  call  Tribuni\ 
and  the  cotnmanders  of  the  curiae,  by  4>£«]f  X01  Ao^ayoj, 
whom  they  call  Curiones ;  ,6  thefe  curiae  were,  again,  divided 

the  affair  of  Attius  Navius.  But,  we  gives  of  it.  And  Plutarch  fays,  only, 
are  not  to  wonder  that  Livy  contra-  that  Romulus  divided  all  the  people, 
diets  our  author,  when  he  contradicts  who  were  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  into 
himfelf :  For,  in  fpeaking  of  the  law,  legions  •,  and  thateach  legion  confifted 
promoted  by  the  tribunes  concerning  ofthree  thoufand  foot,  and  three  hun- 
the  creation  of  four  pontifs,  and  five  dred  horfe.  As  Graevius  has  not  men- 
augurs,  all  plebeians,  r  he  calls  them  tionod  the  place  in  Polybius,  to  which 
ires  antiquae  tribus,  Ramnenfes,  Titienjest  he  refers,  it  muft  be  in  the  1  fixth  book, 
Luceres.  where,  in  fpeaking  of  the  military 
l6,  Ajq(tf>7o  A  x«i  «t  3ix*i*t  it  p^mi^eu  conftitution  of  the  Romans,  he  fays 
ir^of  *v7*.  There  is  a  note  in  Hudfon,  they  divide  the  horfe  into  ten  lurmae, 
in  which 'Graevius  is,  alfo,  quoted,  which  he  calls  ;  and,  after  he  has 
upon  this  occafion,  for  faying  that  our  given  an  account  of  their  method  of 
author  ali  quid  kumattipaffus  eft,  and  that  chufing  their  officers,  he  fays  thefe 
no  hiftorian  but  himfelf  mentions  this  officers  arc  called  decuricnes  ;  from 
divifion  of  the  curiae  into  decuriae  j  whence,  I  fuppofe,  Graevius  concluded 
and  that  Polybius,  and  Varro,  fay  the  that  the  turmae  were  divided  into  de- 
turmac  were  divided  into  decuriae.  curiae,  which,  I  dare  fay,  was  fo.  But 
This  note  M.  •  •*  has  tranflatcd  lite-  Polybius  fpeaks,  all  along,  of  the  rui- 
rally.  I  will  fuppofe  that  no  other  litary  inftitutions,  that  were  in  ufc  in 
author  mentions  this  divifion  oi  the  his  time ;  and  this  can  have  nothing 
curiae.  Is  he  not  the  only  author,  to  do  with  the  original  divifion  of  the 
alfo,  who  mentions  many  other  parti-  people  made  by  Romulus.  The  paf- 
culars  relating  to  the  original  confti-  fage  Graevius  refers  to  in  Varro, 
tution  of  the  Romans  ?  And,  are  any  though  he  has  not  mentioned  it,  can 
of  thefe  difbelicved  becaufe  he  alone  be  no  other  than  this;  "Turma,  terma 
relates  them  ?  Certainly  not.  Even  eft :  E  in  U  abiit:  ghtcd  terdeni  equites  ex 
Graevius  himfelf  mentions  many  tribus  tribubusTaticnfium,Kbamnenfmm, 
things,  that  rely,  folely,  on  his  au-  et  Lstcerumjiebant.  Itaque  prmifingula- 
thority.  I  know  no  author,  from  rium  decuriarwn  decuricnes  ditlt :  qui  ab 
whom  we  could  have  expected  an  ac-  eo  figtdis  turmis  funt  etiam  nunc  terni. 
count  of  this  original  divifion  of  the  This  pafiage  of  Varro  proves  that  the 
Roman  people,  but  Livy,  and  Plu-  turmae  were  divided  into  decuriae  ;> 
tarch  in  his  life  of  Romulus.  As  to  but  it  docs  not  prove  that  the  curiae 
the  firft,  we  have  fecn  in  the  preceding  were  nor,  alfo,  divided  into  decuriae: 
note,  what  a  contradictory  account  he    However,  it,  plainly,  fhews  that  the 

'B.  x.  c.  6.      •  Praef.  to  Vol.  i.  Ant.  Rom.     «  P.  471.      "De  Iiog.Lat.  B.  iv.  c.  16. 
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by  him  into  ten  parts,  each  having  its  own  leader,  called,  in 
the  language  of  their  country,  Decurio.  The  people  being, 
thus,  diftributed  into  tribes,  and  curiae,  he  divided  the 
land  into  thirty  equal  portions,  and  gave  one  of  them  to 
each  curia,  having,  firft,  fet  apart  as  much  of  it,  as  was 
fufficient,  for  the  facrifices,  and  temples,  and,  alfo,  referved 
fome  part  of  the  land  for  the  ufe  of  the  public.  This  was 
one  diviiion,  made  by  Romulus,  both  of  the  men,  and  the 
land,  which  eftablifhed  the  greateft  equality  among  them 
all. 

VIII.  The  other  was  of  the  men  only,  and  diftributed  the 
good  offices,  the  honors,  and  dignities,  of  which  I  fliall,  now, 
give  an  account :  He  diftinguimed  thofe,  who  were  eminent 
for  their  birth,  and  celebrated  for  their  virtue,  and  whom 
he  knew  to  be  rich  in  the  account  of  thofe  times,  and  had 
children,  from  the  obfcure,  the  mean,  and  the  poor.  Thofe 
of  the  lower  rank,  he  called  Plebeians  >  whom  the  Greeks 
would  callA>jp7/*oi,  people ;  and  thofe  of  the  higher, 

Fathers  \  either  becaufe  they  were  elder  than  the  others,  or 
becaufe  they  had  children,  or  from  their  high  birth,  or  for 

faiienfts,  Rbamnenfes,  and  Luceres  were  each  tribe  confuted  of  1100  men; 

not  centuriae  equilum,  as  Livy  calls  Each  of  thefe  tribes  he,  again,  divided 

them,  but  tribes.    We  have  feen  from  into  ten  curiae ;  every  curiae,  there- 

our  author,  and  Plutarch,  that  the  fore,  confided  of  no  men:  Thefe, 

number  of  men,  originally,  confided  he  fubdivided  into  ten  du curiae,  con- 

of  3300:  Three  hundred  of  which  fitting  each  of  1 1  men:  Now,  as  the 

were  horfe.    Now,  this  precife  num-  number  of  horfe  amounted  to  300, 

bcr  of  three  hundred  horfe  feems  to  take  one  man  out  of  each  decuriae, 

have  been  derived  from  the  divifion  and  you  have  the  300  horlemcn. 
of  the  curiae  into  decuriae.    I  (hall  ex-  3  tribes,  each  1 100  =  3300. 

plain  myfclf.  Romulus  divided  thefe  30  curiae,  each  110  =  3300. 
3300  into  three  tribes  j  confequendy,       300  decuriae,  each  1 1  =  3300. 

H  h  2  all 
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all  thefe  reafons ;  having,  probably,  taken  the  example  from 
the  fyftem  of  government,  which,  at  that  time,  prevailed  at 
Athens.  For  the  Athenians  divided  their  people  into  two 
parts,  and  called  thofe,  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  their 
birth,  and  fortunes,  Evxtydoci,  well-born ;  to  whom  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  government  was  committed  ;  and  the 
reft  of  the  people,  who  had  no  mare  in  it,  Aygotxoi,  Hujband- 
tnen:  But,  in  procefsof  time,  thefe,  alfo,  were  admitted  to 
the  magiftracy.  Thofe,  who  give  the  moll  probable  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  government,  fay,  that,  for  thefe  reafons, 
thofe  perfons  were  17  called  Fathers,  and  their  pofterity, 
Patricians :  But  others,  considering  the  thing  in  the  light 
their  own  envy  places  it,  in  order  to  calumniate  the  Romans, 
as  if  they  were,  ignobly,  defcended,  fay  they  were  not  called 
Patricians,  for  the  reafons  I  have  alledged,  but,  becaufe  thefe 
only  could  name  their  fathers ;  as  if  all  the  reft  were  fugitives, 
and  unable  to  fhew  that  their  fathers  were  free  men.  To 
prove  which,  they  fay  that,  whenever  their  kings  thought 
proper  to  alfemble  the  Patricians,  the  cryers  called  them 
both  by  their  own  names,  and  the  names  of  their  fathers ; 
while  officers,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  fummoned  the 
Plebeians  all  at  once  to  the  affemblies,  by  the  found  of  oxens 
horns.  But  neither  is  the  calling  of  the  Patricians,  by  the 
cryers,  any  argument  of  their  nobility,  nor  the  found  of  the 
horn,  any  mark  of  the  ignoblenefs  of  the  Plebeians :  The 

»7-  KA«0x»«<  $>*<ri  txc  «r#{«f  m«»»f    braced,  Patres  arte  ab  bencre,  patri- 
vcPffaft  xxi  T«f  fx  yn*t  *v7t»i,  valgum ,    ciiqtte  progenies  ecrutn  appcllati. 
This  opinion  w  Livy  has,  alfo,  im- 

•  B.  i.  c.  8. 
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former  being  defigned  for  an  honor,  and  the  latter  for  ex- 
pedition. Since  it  was  not  pofllble,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  call 
every  one  of  the  plebeians  by  name. 

IX.  After  Romulus  had  diftinguimed  thofe  of  fuperior 
rank  from  their  inferiors,  he  inftituted  laws,  by  which  the 
duty  of  each  was  prefcribed.  He  appointed  the  patricians 
to  be  priefts,  magiftrates,  and  judges,  to  aflift  him  in  the 
adminiftration,  and  dedicate  themfelves  to  the  government 
of  the  city.  The  plebeians  were  excufed  from  thefe  duties,, 
as  unacquainted  with  them,  and,  from  their  fmall  fortunes* 
wanting  leifure  to  attend  them;  but  directed  to  apply 
themfelves  to  agriculture,  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  exercife 
of  gainful  trades;  left  they  mould  raife  feditions,  as  it 
happens  in  other  cities,  when  either  the  magiftrates  abufe 
their  inferiors,  or  the  common  people,  and  poorer  fort,  envy 
their  fuperiors.  He  placed  the  plebeians  as  a  truft  in  the 
hands  of  the  patricians,  by  allowing  every  plebeian  18  to- 
chufe  any  patrician  he  himfelf  thought  fit  for  his  patron  :  In 

,8,  Niju«»  jr{o?«Jj|».   This  was  the  patrons,  as  well  as  the  M*?o<iw/,  we 

term  in  ufe  among  the  Athenians,  we  ought  not,  from  thence,  to  con- 

fignifying  to  chufe  a  patron.   A**y**nt  elude,  with  fome  learned  men,  that 

ya$  qn  iitj»9M  tw»  ftfotKut  9o\un»  t»»*  they  were  not,  originally,  under  that 

A0>m*.w»  wfxnt  vforolijr.  Harpocration.  obligation  ;  which  is  all  that  our  au- 

In  default  of  which,  they  were  liable  tbor  fays.  Thi9 1  know,  that,  if  there 

to  an  action,  called,  A*for«(r<o».   I  am  had  been  no  fuch  cuftom  at  Athens, 

fenfible  that  Dionyfius  does  nor  com-  *  Terence  would  have  been  guilty  of  a 

pare  the  Mf]oi*ai  at  Athens  with  the  great  incongruity  in  making  Chacrea 

Roman  clients,  but  the  Q>h< ;  and,  fay  in  the  Eunuch,  the  fcenc  of  which, 

becaufe  we  find  nothing  in  the  Attic  is  laid  at  Athens, 

 •   •  1  1        —  * 


writers  to  convince  us  that  the  eftt  TiftuJ  fatri/t  (tmmndavi,t  „  <li<nt<U*  « fj(m% 
were,  in  later  times,  obliged  to  have    tiolu  dt&t  ft, 

*  Aft.  v.  Scene  9. 

this, 
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this,  he  improved  an  ancient  Greek  cuftom,  long  in  ufe 
among  the  Theflali,  and,  originally,  among  the  Athenians. 
For  the  former  treated  their  clients  with  haughtinefs,  im- 
pofing  on  them  offices  unbecoming  the  condition  of  free- 
men j  and,  if,  at  any  time,  they  difobeyed  their  commands, 
they  beat  them,  and  abufed  them,  in  all  other  refpects,  as  if 
they  had  been  flaves  they  had  purchafed.  The  Athenians 
called  their  clients,  ©jJta,  fervaiUs^  from  their  fervitude :  And 
the  Theflali  called  theirs,  Ilcyeca*,  poor  men,  plainly,  reproach- 
ing them,  by  this  name,  with  their  condition.  But  Ro- 
mulus recommended  the  thing  by  a  handfome  appellation, 
calling  this  pre-eminence  over  the  poor,  and  meaner  fort, 
a  Patronage:  And,  by  propoflng  good  offices  to  each  of 
them,  he  rendered  their  connexion  full  of  humanity,  and 
fuch  as  became  fellow-citizens. 

X.  The  laws,  then,  inftituted  by  him  concerning  pa- 
tronage, have,  long,  continued  in  ufe  among  the  Romans, 
and  are  as  follows  :  The  duty  of  the  patrons  was  to  explain 
to  their  clients  thofe  laws  they  were  ignorant  of ;  to  take 
the  fame  care  of  them,  when  abfent,  as  prefent ;  doing 
every  thing  for  them,  that  parents  do  for  their  children, 
with  regard  both  to  money,  and  the  contracts,  that  relate  to 
it ;  to  fue  for  their  clients,  '>  when  injured,  and  defend 

*9'  Ei  tk  3^«t'i«i7o  jti^i  t«  fvpGokonm.  which  it  is  often  ufed,  and  not  faid, 

I  am  convinced  that  this  fentence  was  generally,  tbeir  accufcrs,  as  all  the 

inferted  by  fome  tranferiber  to  explain  other  tranflators  have  rendered  it. 

aJmupinw*  in  the  former.   It  is  a  plain  And,  in  this  fenfe,  I  think,  it  anfwers 

tautology  •,  and  I  wonder  none  of  the  better  to  Jix*(  A*w»«r,  that  pre- 

commcntators  obferved  it.    I  have  cedes  it. 
.confined  tyjcaAwr  to  a  legal  fenfe,  in 

them, 
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them,  when  fued ;  and,  to  fum  up  many  things  in  few 
words,  to  procure  them,  both  in  private,  and  in  public  af- 
fairs, all  that  tranquillity  they,  chiefly,  flood  in  need  of. 
The  duty  of  the  clients  was  to  aflift  their  patrons  in  providing 
fortunes  for  their  daughters,  if  the  fathers  wanted  money; 
to  pay  their  ranfom  to  the  enemy,  if  any  either  of  them,  or 
of  their  children,  were  taken  prifoners ;  to  bear  their  pa- 
trons lories  in  private  fuits,  and  difcharge,  out  of  their  own 
purfes,  the  fines,  payable  to  the  public  by  thole,  who  were 
condemned,  which  the  clients  were  to  look  upon  as  a  benevo- 
lence, not  a  loan ;  toallift  their  patron&in  fupporting  the  charge 
of  their  magiftracics,  and  dignities,  and  all  other  public 
expences,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  their  relations. 
It  was  impious  and  illegal  both  for  patrons,  and  clients  to 
accufe  each  other  in  courts  of  juitice,  to  bear  witnefs,  or 
give  their  votes  againft  each  other,  ao  or  to  be  found  among 
each  others  enemies :  And,  whoever  was  convicted  of  any 
of  thefe  crimes,  he  was  guilty  of  "  treachery  by  virtue  of  a. 

*°'  Mtl*  ttn         »f«7<*£««*«"'  I  have  that  word,  in  their  language,  fignifies 

Eiffedby  in  filence  many  odd  tranf-  treachery,   not  treafon,-  which  they 

tions  of  le  Jay ;  but  his  vcrfion  of  exprefs  by  lezc  majefti.    Had  Livy 

this  fentence  is  too  extraordinary  to  be  thought  fit  to  mention  this  fine  infti- 

omitted  •,  this  it  is,  de  rien /aire  quifift  tution,  in  his  account  of  the  aftions  of 

foupfonner  desinimitiez  entre  eux.  The  Romulus,  we  fhould,  certainly,  have 

other  French  tranflator  has  faid  very  known  whether  proditio,  which  is  the 

well,  fe  ranger  du  parti  des  ennemis:  word  made  ufe  of  by  the  Latin  tranf- 

I  wilh  he  had  fupportcd  his  tranflation  lator?,  was  the  name  given  by  the 

in  any  other  manner  than  by  tranf-  Romans  to  this  crime.  Sofarisccr- 

latmg,  literally,  the  note  in  Hudfon  tain,  that  prcditio  was  the  name  they 

without  any  acknowledgment:  gave  to  a  private  correspondence  with 

»'«  ri{oJe<r(*f.    Both   the  French  an  enemy.    This  crime  the  citizens 

translators  have  rendered  this,  Trabh  of  Nola  had  been  guilty  of  for  which 

fort,  I  think,  very  properly  j  becaufe  reafon,MarceUuscaufed  many  of  them 

law 
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law  inftituted  by  Romulus,  and  might  be,  lawfully,  put  to 
death  by  any  man,  as  a  victim  devoted  to  the  infernal  Ju- 
piter: For  it  was  the  cuftom  among  the  Romans,  to  devote 
thofe  perfons  they  had  a  mind  mould  be  put  to  death  with 
impunity  to  fome  divinity,  and,  particularly,  to  the  infernal 
gods :  Which  Romulus  put  in  practice  upon  thofe  occafions. 
By  this  means,  the  connexion  between  the  patrons,  and  their 
clients  continued  for  many  generations,  differing  in  nothing 
from  the  ties  of  blood,  and  defcended  to  their  childrens 
children :  And  it  was  a  matter  of  great  praile  to  men  of 
illuftrious  families  to  have  numerous  clients,  and,  not  only 
to  preferve  the  fuccefllon  of  hereditary  patronages,  but  alfo, 
by  their  own  virtue,  to  add  the  acquifition  of  others.  It 
is  incredible  how  great .  a  conteft  there  was  between  the 
patrons,  and  clients,  each  ftriving  to  furpafs  the  other  in 
benevolence,  and  not  to  be  outdone  in  good  offices;  the 
clients  being,  ever,  ready  to  render  all  poflible  fervice  to 
their  patrons ;  and  the  patrons  avoiding,  by  all  means,  to 
give  their  clients  any  trouble ;  and  admitting  of  no  pecuni- 
ary prefents.  So  much  was  their  behaviour  fuperior  to  all 
pleafure ;  and  virtue,  not  fortune,  was  the  meafure  of  thcir 
happinefs. 

to  be  put  to  death ;  1  fupra  feptuaginta  Upon  this  occafion,  Servius  fays,  ex 
damnatos  Proditionis  fecuri  percujfit.  lege  duodecim  tabularum  venit ;  in  quibus 
*  Virgil  has,  alfo,  ranked  the  delin-  fcriptum  eft,  Patronus,  ft  dtenti  fraudem 
quents,  mentioned  byDionyfius,among  feccrit,  facer  ejlo.  But  it  is  well  known, 
the  greateft  criminals  j  that  the   decemvirs  enacted  many 

et  Jraus  innexa  client,.  *W  conHrmatory  of  old  laws,  as 

'  well  as  introductory  of  new  ones. 

7  B.         c.  17.       *  Acn.  B.  ri.  f.  609. 
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XL  It  was,  not  only,  in  the  city  itfelf  that  the  plebeians 
were  under  the  patronage  of  the  patricians,  but  every  Ro- 
man colony,  and  every  city  in  alliance,  and  friendfhip  with 
them,  and,  alfo,  "every  conquered  town  chofe  fuch  pro- 
tectors, and  patrons  among  the  Romans  as  they  thought  fit. 
And  the  fenate  has,  often,  referred  matters  in  difpute,  in 
thefe  cities,  and  provinces,  to  their  patrons,  and  confirmed 
their  determination.  And,  indeed,  fo  firmly  was  this  har- 
mony, which  owed  its  birth  to  thefe  inftitutions  of  Romu- 
lus, eftablifhed  among  the  Romans,  that,  though,  as  it  often 
happens,  in  all  cities,  both  great  and  fmall,  many  great 
political  contefts  have  arifen  between  the  people,  and  their 
magiftrates,  they  never,  23  within  the  courfe  of  fix  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  proceeded  to  bloodflied,  and  mutual 


tKXfr,.  In  proportion  as  the  Romans 
extended  their  conquefts,  diefe  clien- 
telae  became  more  extenfive.  Thus, 
the  Bononienfes  were  clients  of  the  An- 
tonii  i  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  Clau- 
dii ;  the  Syracujians  of  the  Marcelli  \ 
and  the  Puteolani  of  CaJJius,  and  Brutus. 

Ev7»f  tgaKancr  x*i  ftxoriv  tret*. 
Our  author,  mod  certainly,  knew  that 
Tiberius  Gracchus  was  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  Oain  during  his  tribune- 
ihip  in  the  year  of  Rome  621  in  the 
confuHhip  of  P.  Minucius  Scaevola, 
and  L.  Calpurnius  Pifo  ;  and  that  his 
brother,  Caius  Gracchus,  was  killed 
ten  years  after :  So  that,  he  could 
neither  fay  that  no  civil  blood  was 
drawn  in  any  political  conteft  at  Rome, 
till  the  year  630.1  nor  date  the  begin- 
ning of  thefe  barbarities  from  the  tri- 
»  Suet  in  Aug.  c.  17.  id.  in  Tib.  c.  6.  Liv 

Vol.  L 


bunefhip  of  Caius  Gracchus.  We 
muft,  therefore,  read  nxen,  inftead  of 
tw«xo»7«,  and  Tiberius,  inftead  of 
Caius  Gracchus.  M.  *  *  *  fecms  to 
triumph  in  having  difcovered  that  this 
cuftom  of  the  Romans,  in  making  an 
amicable  end  of  their  contefts,  did  not 
laft  above  620  years.  I  wifh  he  would 
let  us  know  what  nation,  what  govern- 
ment ever  fubfifted  half  that  time, 
without  being  ingaged  in  civil  wars, 
and  mutual  (laughter.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
Agrarian  law:  I  (hall  referve  That 
till  we  come  to  the  affair  of  Spurius 
Caffius,  who,  firft,  propofed  it  •,  or,  ra- 
ther, firft  attempted  to  reftore  the  ob- 
fervance  of  a  law,  as  old  as  their  con- 
ftitution,  but,  long  fince,  filenccd  by 
power. 


B.  xxv.  c.  29. 
I  i 


Cic.Phil.ii.  c.41. 
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Slaughter ;  but,  by  perfuading,  and  informing  one  another ; 
by  fubmitting  in  fome  things,  and  receiving  a  voluntary 
fubmifiion  in  others,  they  put  an  end  to  their  difputes  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  became  fellow  citizens.  But,  from  the 
time  that  Tiberius  Gracchus,  while  tribune  of  the  people, 
difiblved  the  harmony  of  the  government,  they  have  been, 
perpetually,  deftroying,  and  baniming  one  another,  and 
refraining  from  no  excefs  to  gain  the  fuperiority.  But  the. 
relation  of  thefe  events  mail  be  referved  to  a  more  proper 
place. 

XII.  As  foon  as  Romulus  had  regulated  thefe  things, 
he  determined  to  form  a  fenate  in  order  to  aflift  him  in  the 
adminillration  of  the  government.  Widi  this  view,  he 
chofe  a  hundred  perfons  out  of  the  patricians,  according  to 
the  following  defignation:  He  himfelf  chofe  one  out  of 
their  whole  body,  whom  he  judged  to  be  the  moft  worthy 
of  that  diftindtion,  and  whom  he  thought  fit 14  to  intruft 
with  the  government  of  the  city,  whenever  he  himfelf 
mould  be  obliged  to  lead  the  army  out  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories :  He,  then,  ordered  each  of  the  tribes  to  chufe 
three  perfons,  who  were  of  an  age  the  beft  qualified  for 
prudence,  and,  alfo,  diftinguifhed  by  their  birth.  After 
thefe  nine  were  chofen,  he  ordered  each  curia,  likewife,  to 

=4-  Tat  k*7*  mox,t  uKotopia*.    This  PraefetJus  urbis  by  Tullus  Hoftilius ; 

magiftrate  was  called,  by  the  Romans,  and  Spurius  Lucretius  by  Tarquinius 

Praefeilus  urbis  \  and  b  Tacitus  fays  Supcrbus  :   Maecenas,    every  body 

that  Denter  Romulius  was  the  pcrfon  knows,  injoyed  this  poft  under  Au- 

invefted  with  this  dignity  by  Romulus:  guftus. 
That  Numa  Marcius  was  appointed 

b  Ann.B.  vL  c.  u. 

chufe 
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chufe  three  patricians,  the  moft  deferring  of  that  truft  : 
Then,  adding  to  the  firft  nine,  who  had  been  elected  by 
the  tribes,  the  ninety,  who  were,  then,  chofen  by  the  curiae, 
and  appointing  the  perfon,  he  himfelf  had,  firft,  chofen, 
aJ  to  be  their  prefident,  he  completed  the  number  of  a 
hundred  fenators.  The  name  of  this  council  may  be  ex- 
preflcd,  in  Greek,  by  rtcwix,  a  Senate^  and  is  called  fo  by 

*5«  H>«u«»o».  This  perfon  was  prince  deed,  that  Romulus  appointed  the 

of  the  fenate ;  and,  purfuant  to  this  fame  perfon  to  be  prince  of  the  fenatc, 

inftitution  of  Romulus,  was  the  firft  whom  he  had,  before,  named  for  a 

fenator  •,  his  name  being  firft  called  fenator,  and  to  whom  he  propofed  to 

over  by  the  cenfors  after  their  creation,  commit  the  government  of  the  city, 

We  find  he*was,  upon  this  occafion,  when  he  himfelf  ftiould  be  in  the  field : 

chofen  by  Romulus  himfelf ;  c  after-  But  I  deny  that,  when  hechofe  him  a 

wards,  the  two  cenfors  drew  lots  for  fenator,  he  made  him  prince  of  the 


this  choice,  and  he,  to  whofe  lot  it  lenate  :  For  we  find  that,  before  this 

fell,  generally,  chofe  the  oldeft  cen-  appointment,  he  chofe  this  perfon 

forian  •,  though,  if  he  thought  fit,  he  fenator,  and  ordered  the  three  tribes 

might  name  any  other  fenator.    He  to  chufe  nine  fenators,  and  the  thirty 

was,  never,  removed  from  this  dignity,  curiae  ninety :  Tbeny  is-WI*,  having 

unlefs  he  was  expelled  the  fenate.  dHe  added  the  ninety,  chofen  by  the  curiae, 

delivered  his  opinion  the  firft  of  all  to  the  nine,  chofen  by  the  tribes,  and 

the  confular  fenators  :  For,  I  believe,  appointed  the  fenator  be  himfelf  bad 

the  prince  of  the  fenate  was,  always,  a  chofen  to  be  prince  of  the  fenate,  he 

confular  fenator  •,  and,  by  the  firft  completed,  the  number  of  three  hun- 

paflagc  of  Livy,  referred  to  in  this  dred.    By  this,  it  appears,  I  think, 

note,  it  appears  that  Q^Fabius  Maxi-  very  plainly,  that  this  appointment 

mus  was,  actually,  conful,  when  he  was  fubfequent  to  all  thele  elections : 

was  chofen  prince  of  the  fenate.    I  And,  to  fuppofe  our  author  meant  the 

obferve  that  Cicero,  generally,  calls  fame  thing  when  he  faid  to*  apw 

the  prince  of  the  fenate  princepsfenatus;  as  when  he  faid  iytuov* 

and  Livy,  princepsin  femtu.  By  a  note  s-»i>je*af,  is  to  fuppofe  him  guilty  of  a 

of  Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  very  learned  repetition  j  and,  what  is  worfe,  to 

efiay  on  the  Roman  fenate,  I  find,  that  make  the  appointment  of  the  prince 

he  interprets  with  Zamofcius,  to»  awn  of  the  fenate  both  to  precede,  and 

«*icJ«£f  in  our  author,  he  appoint  ea  one  follow  the  election  of  the  reft  of  the 

to  be  prince  of  the  fenate:  I  grant,  in-  fenators. 

c  Liv.  B.  xxvii.  c.  1 1 .  d  Varro  in  Gell.  B,  mv.  c.  7. 

I  i  2  .the 
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the  Romans  to  this  day  :  But,  whether  from  the  advanced 
age  of  the  perfons,  who  were  admitted  into  it,  or  from  their 
virtue,  it  obtained  this  appellation,  I  cannot,  certainly,  fay  : 
For  the  ancients  ufed  to  call  perfons  of  great  age,  and  great 
merit,  r^ovjec,  Old-men:  Thofe,  who  compofed  the  fenate, 
were  called  *6  Confcript- fathers  ;  and,  to  this  day,  they  re- 
tain that  name.  This,  alfo,  was  a  Greek  cuftom :  For  it 
is  certain  that  kings,  as  well  fuch,  as  inherited  the  king- 
doms of  their  anceftors,  as  thofe  ele&ed  by  the  people, 
had  a  council  compofed  of  the  moft  virtuous  men,  as 

Homer,  and  27  the  moft  ancient  of  the  poets  teftify ;  nei- 

o 

*6,  n«ffgtrilftf0$«i.  Patres  confcripti.  fenators-,  and  fSalluft,  on  the  fame 

And,  thus,  the  fenate  was,  certainly,  occafion,  makes  a  noble  obfervation  ; 

called  in  his  time,  as  appears  by  the  De/ec7it  quibus  corpus  annis  infirmum, 

teftimony  of  all  authors.    Livy  fays  irtgenium  fapientid  validum,  rcipublicac 

they  were  called  fo,  originally,  upon  confultabant. 

this  occafion:  Tarquinius  Superbus  '7-  k«i  o'i  **\*ido3tt  rm  «W»» 

had,  under  various  pretences,  put  many  nxfv(vei.   This  is,  alfo,  confirmed  by 

of  the  fenators  to  death.    After  his  the  hiftorians.  «  Thucydides  fays,  that 

expulfion,  Brutus  chofc,  or,  rather,  the  ancient  governments  in  Greece 

recommended  to  the  people  to  chufe,  were  hereditary,  limited,  monarchies  ; 

the  moft  conflderable  of  the  knights  waofyo*  it  %t**  twi  p'rlsK  yt^act  trarfitmt 

to  fupply  their  places  ;  from  whence,  /3«*»a««i  ;  and  fuch  was  the  govern- 

they  were  called  Confcripti :  e  Tradi-  mcnt  inftituted  by  Romulus,  not  un- 

tumque  inde  fertur,  ut  in  fena turn  voca-  like  That  of  Sparta,  which  lafted  feven 

rentur,  qui  Patres,  quiqueConfcripti  efent:  hundred  years,  as  has  been,  already, 

Confcriptos  videlicet  in  novum  fenatum  faid :  The  caufe  of  which  duration, 

appelkbant  leQos.    Feftus  fays  pretty  h  Ariftotle  afcribes  to  the  limitations 

much  the  fame  thing  •,  and  adds,  that  of  the  kingly  government:  Upon 

the  number  of  thefc  new  fenators  a-  which  occafion,  he  fays,  ihat  Thco- 

mounted  to  164.    But  he  miftakes  pom  pus,  a  prince  of  great  moderation, 

in  faying  that  P.  Valerius  did  this,  which  he  Ihewed  by  inftituting  the 

when  Livy,  exprefiy,  lays  it  was  Bru-  ephori,  being  aflced  by  his  wife,  whe- 

tus,  his  collegue.  Dionylius  Jays  great  ther  he  was  not  alhamed  to  leave  the 

ftrefs  upon  the  advanced  age  ot  the  kingdom  more  limited  to  his  lbns, 

•B.ii.c.  1.      'Bell.  Cat.  c.6.      eB.  i.  c.  13.      *  n.<,  *.*,T.  B.v.  c.  u. 

ther 
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ther  was  the  power  of  the  ancient  kings  arbitrary,  and  with- 
out controle,  as  it  is  at  this  day. 

XIII.  After  Romulus  had  inftituted  the  fenate,  confift- 
ing  of  a  hundred  elders,  he  concluded,  very  reafonably, 
that  he  mould,  alio,  ftand  in  need  of  a  body  of  young  men, 
both  for  the  guard  of  his  peribn,  and  for  fudden  fervices, 
and  formed  a  corps  of  three  hundred  men,  the  moft  robuft, 
and  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families,  whom  the  curiae  chofe 
in  the  fame  manner  they  had  chofen  the  fenators,  each  curia 
eleding  ten ;  and  thefe  he  had  always  about  his  perfon :  They 
were  all  called  by  one  common  name,  *  Celeres,  according  to. 

than  he  had  received  it  from  his  father,  is  attended  with  a  difficulty,  that  I  can 
anfwered,  that  he  was  not  at  all  a-  eafier  ftate,  than  explain.  Livy,  as  I 
fhamed  of  it,  becaufe  he  fhould  leave  have  faid  in  a  former  note,  calls  tbe 
it  much  more  lading;  w»{aiiJ<*m  Ramnenfs,  Titienfes,  and  Luceres, 
•r»AwXfc.i«^i{«»;  and  the  event  juftified  centuries  of  horfe,  in  two  places,  and 
his  prediction,  tribes  in  another :  Thefe  cenurics,  k  he 
**•  KtKifu.  i  Plutarch  gives  the  fays,  Romulus  created,  juft  after  the 
fame  reafon,  and,  almofl,  in  the  fame  peace  with  the  Sabines ;  and,  after- 
words, for  this  appellation  •,  mt  wards,  he  fays  of  Romulus,  that  he 
wtf  rat  ttffa ;  which  he,  inftituted  thefe  300  celeres ;  1  trecen- 
vifib'y,  took  from  our  author  among  tofque  armatos  ad  cujlodiam  corporis,  quos 
many  other  things.  Feftus  thinks  this  Ccleres  appellavit,  non  in  bello  folumy 
body  of  horfe  received  their  name  from  fed  etiam  in  pace  habuit.  Are  thefe 
Celert  who  killed  Remus,  and  was  their  300  celeres  the  fame  with  the  three 
firft  commander.  The  commander  centuries  of  horfe  he  firft  mentioned  ? 
of  thefe  celeres  was  called  Tribunus  Certainly  not.  The  firft,  therefore, 
Ctlerum :  This  poft  was  injoyed  by  were  tribes,  and  fo  they  are  called  by 
Brutus,  when  Tarquinius  was  expell-  Varro  ;  ■  ager  Romanus  primum  divifus 
ed,  and  gave  him  a  right  to  affemble  in  partes  tres,  a  quo  tribus  appellator., 
the  people  ;  as  we  fhall  fee,  when  we  Tatienfium,  Ramncnfium,  Lucerum. 
come  to  that  part  of  the  hiftory.  All  This  will,  fufficiently,  Ihew  the  error, 
thefe  circumftances,  I  think,  deferved  into  which  almoft  all  the  men  of  learn- 
the  attention  of  the  commentators  \  ing  have  fallen  in  treating  this  fubjeft: 
particularly,  the  following  one,  which  They  derive  the  equeftrian  order  from 

'Life  of  Romulus.      k  B.  i.  c.  13.      1  lb.  c.  15.      ■  De  Ling.  Lat.  B.  W.  c.  9. 

moft 
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moll  writers,  from  the  Celerity  of  their  fervice:  For  thofe, 
who  are  ready,  and  quick  in  performing  any  thing,  the 

the  inftitution  of  thefe  tribes.    As  confifted  both  of  patricians,  and  pie- 
little  do  I  think  thofe  in  the  right,  beians.    The  only  difference,  that  ap- 
who  derive  this  order  from  the  celeres,  pears  here  between  the  horfc,  and  the 
■who  were  foot,  as  well  as  horfe  ;  fincc  foot  of  the  firft  clafs,  is,  that  the  for- 
our  author  fays  that,  according  to  the  mer  were  of  illuftrious  birth.  And 
ground,  they  fought  either  on  horfe-  PLivy,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  thing, 
back,  or  on  foot :  For  i  think  it  plain  fays  they  were  ex  ptimoribus  cfaitatis: 
that,  though  Romulus  made  ufc  of  He  fays,  alfo,  that  they  were  called  to 
horfe  in  his  armies,  the  inftitution  of  give  their  votes,  before  the  eighty 
the  equeftrian  order,  as  diftinguifhed  centuries  of  foot ;    Equites  enim  voca- 
from  the  fenate,  and  people,  was  ow-  bantur  prinu\   otioginta  inde  primat 
ing  to  Servius  Tullius,  who,  as  our  claffis  centuriae.    This  being  fo,  when 
*  author  will  inform  us  at  large,  di-  (hall  we  fay  the  equeftrian  cenfus  was 
vided  the  whole  body  of  the  people  inftituted,  I  mean  fuch  a  cenfus,  as  to 
into  fix  daffes-,  into  the  firftof  which  intitle  the  poffefTor  of  it  to  be,  ipfh 
he  threw  all,  whofe  fortunes  amounted  fa£hy  a  knight?  The  firft  mention  I 
to  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  minae,  about  find,  any  where,  of  the  equeftrian  cen- 
322/.  18  j.  \d.  fterling  ;  of  thefe  he  fus  is  in  Livy,  where,  after  he  has 
formed  eighty  centuries  of  foot.  He,  given  an  account  of  the  check,  which 
then,  chofe  eighteen  centuries  of  horfe,  the  Roman  army  received  before  Veii, 
and  added  them  to  the  eighty  centuries  and  of  the  confirmation  the  news  of 
of  foot  •,  fo  that,  the  firft  clafs  confift-  it  occafioncd  at  Rome,  he  fays,  r  quutn 
ed  of  eighty  centuries  of  foot,  and  of  repente,   quibus    cenfus  equefier  erat, 
eighteen  centuries  of  horfc.  But,  even  equi  publici  non  trant  affignati,  confilio 
here,  the  equeftrian  cenfus  is  not,  prius  inter  fefe  babito,  fenatum  adeunt  , 
plainly,  diftinguifhed  from  That  of  fatldque  dicendi  poteftate ;  equis  fe  fui* 
the  foot:  For,  in  fpeaking  of  the  for-  ftipendia  facturos  promittunt.  This 
mer,  he  fays  they  confifted  of  thofe,  was  the  in  year  of  Rome  351,  when 
who  had  the  greateft  property,  not  lefs  eight  confular  tribunes  were  created, 
than  a  hundred  minae,  «  to  fxiy^ot  as  Livy  fays,  though  the  fafti  crnfu- 
T(ftnft«i)»  t))?  tazfy  KKtA«T?6»  ik«1o»  lares  mention  but  fix  for  that  year, 
and,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  horfe,  he  Now,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the 
fays,  they  had  the  greateft  fortunes,  cenforfhip   had  been  created  forty 
and  were  of  illuftrious  families, 0  ix  t»v  years  before,  in  the  confulfhip  of  T. 
ijtoti1»r  to  y.%ywv  Tips.ua,  x*i  Kxia  yuot  Quinclius  Capiiolinus,  for  the  fifth 
nri4>«»«».    Here,  therefore,  we  do  not  time,  and  of  M.  Geganius  Maceri- 
find  that  the  equeftrian  cenfus  was  nus,  for  the  ftcond  time.  And '  Livy 
different  from  That  of  the  foot,  who  tells  us,  in  the  fame  place,  that,  in 
compofed  the  eighty  centuries,  which  procefs  of  time,  the  fenate,  and  the 

?B.  iv.  c.  16.      »Ib.  c.  18.     rB.  i.  c.  43.  Sid.  ib.       '  B.  v.  c.  7.       » Id.  B.  iv.  c.  S. 
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Romans  call  Celeres :  But  Valerius  Antias  fays  they  had  this 
name  from  their  commander :  For  the  moft  considerable 
man,  alfo  among  them,  was  their  captain,  who  had  three 
centurions  under  him,  and  thefe,  again,  had  others  under 
them,  who  had  inferior  commands.  Thefe  celeres,  con- 
ftantly, 49  attended  Romulus  in  the  city,  armed  with  pikes, 

centuries  of  knights  became  fubjetft  to  tern  vcnit  equejler  ordo\  annulorumque 

the  jurifdiftion  of  this  magiftracy,  aucloritati  forma  conftituta  ejl.—Hac  de 

fenatusy  equitumque  centuriaey  decora ,  caufa  conjliiuium  ne  cui  jus  id  ejfet,  nifi 

dtdecorifque  difcrimen  fub  ditione  ejus  cut  ingenuo  ipfi,  patri,  avoque  maiern* 

magifirat&s.    From  all  thefe  circum-  feflertiumccc  cenfus  fui£ety  et  lege  Julia 

ftanccs,  I  think  it  probable-,  that  the  tbeatrali  in  xiv  or  dim  bus  fedendi.  But 

cenfors,  when  they  reviewed  the  cen-  this  law  of  Tiberius  can  only  be  un~ 

turies  of  horfc  at  every  luftrum,  had  derftood  to  make  it  neceflary  that  the 

power  to  grant  a  public  borfe  to  every  father,  and  grandfather  mould  have 

perlon  poflcfled  of  the  qualifications  thofe  qualifications,  as  well  as  the 

inftituted  by  1  ullius,  that  is,  the  cen-  perfon  who  claimed  the  benefit  of  it : 

fus,  before  mentioned,  and  who  were  For,  by  the  pafiage,  already  quoted 

of  illuftrious  binh.    Thefe  were  the  from  Livy,  it  is  plain  there  was  a 

only  cavahy  the  Romans,  anciently,  cenfus  equeftris  eftablimcd,  even,  be- 

made  ufeof.  Afcei  wards,  indeed,  their  fore  the  ficge  of  Veii :  And,  as  to  the 

horfe  was  railed  not,  only,  in  Iraly,  gold  ring,  it  appears  by  another  paf- 

but  in  the  provinces  ;  and  the  divi-  lage  of  Livy,  that  it  was  worne  by  the 

fions  of  it  were,  then,  called  Alae,  not  knights  at  the  time  of,  and  probably 

Tunnae,  which  laft  term  was  pecu-  before,  the  fecond  Punic  war.  We 

liar  to  the  divifions  of  the  Roman  find,  by  him,  that  Annibal,  after  the 

horfe.    Of  th;s  diftinftion  many  in-  battle  of  Cannae,   fent  his  brother 

ftanccs  may  be  found  in  Caefar.    It  Mago  to  Carthage,  to  carry  the  news 

is  not  certain,  therefore,   when  the  of  his  viftory  ;  who,  in  order  to  con- 

kn  ghts  Kg  in  to   be  diftinguilhcd  vince  the  Carthaginian  fenate  of  the 

f.-om  the  plebeians  by  the  pofieflion  number  of  Romans  (lain  in  that  battle,, 

of  four  hundred  thoufand  feftertiiim,  produced  three  bulhcls  of  gold  rings  ; 

or  3229  /.  3  s.  4  d.  ftcrling,   and  by  and  told  them  that  the fc  were  worne  only 

the  g  Id. n  ring.    I  know  it  is  thought  by  the  knights,  nmimmy  nifi  equitemy 

that  bo  h  thefe  were  inftituted  by  Ti-  atque  eorufn  ipforum  priwores,  id  gererc 

bciius  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  :  inftgne  u. 

To  fuj  port  whiih,  the  authotiry  of       ■»«  A\Pw  y,xo**h*.  Suivoiettt  leur  capi- 

Pliny  is  allcdged,  who  hy%ytettberii  tainey  favs  M.  *  *  *;   when  it  is 

dcmum  principals  anno  nono  in  unita-  paft  all  dilpute,  that  this  muft  be  un- 

*  B.  jxxiii.  c.  2.       a  B.  xxiii.  c.  12. 
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and  executed  his  orders :  and,  in  a  day  of  battle,  they 
charged  before  him,  and  defended  his  perfon.  Thefe,  ge- 
nerally, had  the  advantage  in  every  action,  ingaging  flrft, 
and  retreating  laft :  They  fought  on  horfe-back,  where  the 
ground  was  proper  for  it ;  and  on  foot,  where  it  was  rough, 
and  inconvenient  for  the  horfe.  This  cuftom  Romulus  feems 
to  have  borrowed  from  the  Lacedaemonians ;  being  inform- 
ed that,  among  them  alfo,  three  hundred  of  the  braveft 
youth  attended  the  kings,  as  their  guards,  and  defenders 
in  war,  and  fought  both  on  horfe-back,  and  on  foot. 

XIV.  Having  made  thefe  regulations,  he  diftinguimed 
the  honors,  and  prerogatives,  which  he  thought  proper 
that  each  of  the  orders  mould  injoy.  The  particular  func- 
tions of  the  king  were  thefe:  In  the  flrft  place,  the  fupre- 
macy  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  facrifices,  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  every  thing  relating  to  divine  wormip :  fecondly, 
the  guardianfhip  of  the  laws,  and  cuftoms  of  the  country, 
and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  in  all  cafes,  whether 
founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  civil  law :  He  was, 
alfo,  to  take  cognizance,  in  perfon,  of  the  greateft  crimes, 
leaving  the  letter  to  the  fenate ;  and  to  obferve  that  no  er- 

derftood  of  Romulus,  not  of  their  cap-  his  countryman,  by  applying  this  word 
tain,  as  le  Jay  has  tranflated  it.  Again,  to  the  defence  of  Romulus  •,  but,  then, 
when  the  former  comes  to  wafxctifeti,  he  has  left  out  rm  %ihtvtfA%i»n  i/Vufflai, 
he  fays  avtc  leurs  boucliers  Us  mtttoitnt  and  a^a^ci.  The  example  our  au- 
to atttres  foldats  a  couvtrt whereas  thor,  prefently,  makes  ufe  of,  I  mean, 
the  fenfe  is,  ill  mtttoitnt  Romulus  a  cou-  theguardsof  the  Lacedaemonian  kings, 
vert  unlefs  it  can  be  fuppofed  that  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  thefe 
three  hundred  men  can  cover  a  whole  celeres  were  the  guards  of  Romulus, 
army  with  their  bucklers :  And,  here  and  not  of  their  fellow-foldicrs. 
alfo,  le  Jay  has  the  advantage  over 

rors 
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rors  were  committed  in  their  judgements :  He  was  toaflem- 
ble  both  the  fenate,  and  the  people  ;  to  deliver  his  opinion 
firft,  and  purfue  the  rcfolutions  of  the  majority.  Thefe 
functions  he  afligned  to  the  king,  and,  with  thefe,  the  ab- 
fblute  command  in  war.  The  honor,  and  power  he  at- 
tributed to  the  fenate  were  thefe ;  to  deliberate,  and  give 
their  votes  concerning  every  thing  the  king  propofed  to 
them ;  and  all  queftions  to  be  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority. This,  alfo,  Romulus  took  from  the  conftitution 
of  the  Lacedaemonians :  30  For  neither  were  their  kings 
arbitrary,  but  the  whole  power  of  the  government  was 
vefted  in  the  fenate.  To  the  people  he  granted  thefe  three 
privileges ;  to  chufe  magiftrates  ;  to  enadr.  laws ;  and  to  de- 
termine concerning  war,  when  propofed  by  the  king  :  But, 
even,  in  thefe  points,  their  power  was  not  without  con- 
troll,  the  concurrence  of  the  fenate  being  neceflary  to 
give  a  fan&ion  to  their  determinations.  The  people  did  not 
give  their  votes  promifcuoufly,  but  were  called  in  their  curiae; 

OwA  y*{  it  AtxtiotifAiuw  $xttKtt<,  kings  of  renewing  their  oaths  to  the 

etc.  The  conftitution  of  the  Lacedae-  Ephori,  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the 

monians  has  been,  defervedly,  praifed  people.    The  oath  of  the  king  was  to 

by  the  great  authors  of  antiquity ;  par-  govern  according  to  law;  and  That 

ticularly,  by  "Polybius,  and  Xenophonj  of  the  Ephori  to  preferve  his  power 

which  mews  that,  notwithftanding  the  unlhaken,  as  long  as  he  preferved  his 

rants  of  the  Roman  writers,  liberty  oath  inviolate:  xOSti^xo(  iyj  T*  pi* 

may  be  enjoyed  in  its  utmoft  extent  j3«<nA«,  xoUtk  tk(  vaKtm  Kn^uu(\ofAnt 

under  a  kingly  government,  properly,  fiaftkutntt'       it  »•©*«,  tfATrtie^Knilot 

limited    I  wifh  I  might  fay  that  li-  ncm*,  «9«<piW3»  t«»  (3««-<a««i  v«fr£«v. 

ccntioufnefs  could  not.    The  Lacedae-  The  intention  of  thefe  oaths  was,  only, 

monians,  it  feems,  had  a  cuftom  of  to  explain  what  mull,  neceflarily,  be 

renewing  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  underftood  in  all  limited  monarchies, 
their  kings  every  month,  and  their 

•  B.  vi.  p.  459.      *  Xcnophoa  nip  «roX.1.  A<uu).  p.  690.  Edit.  Leundav. 

Vol.  I.  Kk  and, 
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and,  whatever  was  refolved  upon  by  the  majority  of  the 
curiae,  was  carried  up  to  the  fenate :  But  this  cuftom  is, 
now,  inverted  :  For  the  fenate  does  not  deliberate  upon  the 
refolutions  of  the  people,  but  the  people  have  full  power 
over  Thofe  of  the  fenate.  I  (hall  leave  it  to  others  to  ex- 
amine which  of  thefe  cuftoms  is  the  bed.  By  this  diftri- 
bution,  not  only  the  civil  affairs  were  adminiftred  with 
prudence,  and  regularity,  but,  alfo,  Thofe  relating  to  war 
were  carried  on  with  difpatch,  and  obedience  :  For,  when- 
ever the  king  thought  proper  to  lead  out  his  army,  there 
was,  then,  no  neceflity  for  the  tribunes  to  be  chofcn  for  the 
tribes,  or  the  centurions,  for  the  v  centuries,  or  the  command- 
ers of  the  horfe ;  neither  was  it  neceflary  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  their  numbers,  to  divide  them  into  centuries,  or 
for  every  man  to  take  his  pod :  But  the  king  gave  his  orders 
to  the  tribunes,  they  to  the  centurions,  and  thefe  to  the 
decurions,  each  of  whom  drew  out  thofe,  who  were  under 
their  command  :  And,  whether  the  whole  army,  or  part  of 
it  were  called,  they,  at  one  command,  prefented  thcmfelvcs 
ready  with  their  arms  at  the  place  appointed. 

XV.  By  thefe  inftitutions,  Romulus,  fufficicntly,  regu- 
lated, and,  properly,  difpofed  the  city  both  for  peace,  and 
war  :  He  rendered  it  confiderable,  and  populous  by  thefe : 
In  the  firft:  place,  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  bring  up  all 
their  male  children,  and  the  firft  born  of  the  female  ;  and 
forbid  them  to  deftroy  any  under  three  years  of  age,  unlefs 

v  Kola  Je^vf.  I  was  wondering  render  it  par  curies,  when  I  caff,  my 
how  the  French  tranflators  came  to  eye  upon  the  tranflation  of  Sylburgius, 
iniftake  the  fenfe  of  this  word,  and  to    and  found  he  had  faid  per  curias. 

they 
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they  were  lame,  or  monftrous  from  their  birth :  Thefe  he 
allowed  their  parents  to  expofe,  provided  they,  firft,  mewed 
them  to  five  of  their  neighbours,  and  thefe,  alfo,  approved 
of  it :  And,  befides  other  penalties,  he  punifhed  thofe,  who 
difobeyed  this  law,  with  the  confifcation  of  half  their  fortunes. 
After  this,  finding  that  many  cities  in  Italy  were  very  ill 
governed,  both  by  tyrannies,  and  oligarchies,he  propofed  to 
give  entertainment  to,  and  attract,  the  fugitives  of  thefe 
cities,  who  were  very  numerous,  3*  without  diftinguifhing 
either  their  calamities,  or  their  fortunes,  provided,  only, 
they  were  freemen :  This  he  did  with  a  view  both  of  in- 
creafing  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  of  leffening  That 
of  their  neighbours ;  though  he  covered  his  defign  with  a 
fpecious  pretence,  afcribing  it  to  the  honor  of  the  gods : 
For  the  place  between  the  capitol  and  the  citadel  (which, 
in  the  Roman  language,  is,  now,  called  Inter  duos  lucos 
The  /pace  between  the  two  groves ;  and  was,  then,  called  fo 
from  its  fituation,  the  valley  being  fhaded  by  thick  woods 
on  both  fides,  where  it  joins  to  the  hills)  he  confecrated, 
and  made  it  an  34  afylum  for  all  fupplicants ;  and,  building 

s*"  Anxenxv  »1f  (rvp^af **,  *1i  Tv^atf.  in  his  time,  is  given  by  *  Dion  Caffius, 

There  is  great  reafon  to  gather  from  in  whom  we  find  that  this  afylum  of 

thefe  words,  that,  if  fome  of  thefe  fu-  Romulus  was  only  nominal,  fince  it 

gitives  fled  from  perfecution,  others  was  inclofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not 

fled  from  juftice.  to  be  entered ;  tiret  y*(  art(<«pf  »£0x, 

33-  Miflopior  Jvut  ifvfjietr.     This  will  «ft  ft^itim  tli  wt*t **■«»  ifftAlm  h  «v7# 

be  beft  explained  by  the  words  of  Li  vy,  Jvnflwai . 

upon  the  fame  occafion,  Locum,  qui  3v  ArvXev.  This  inflitution,  alfo, 
nunc  feptus  defcendentibus  inter  duos  Romulus,  in  all  probability,  took  from 
lucos  ejiy  afylum  aperit.  The  reafon  the  Athenians,  in  whofe  city,  the  de- 
why  7  Livy  fays  that  place  was  fepiusy  fcendants  of  Hercules  inftituted  the 

IB.  i.  c.  g.       *B.  xlvii.  p.  385. 
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a  temple  there  (but  to  what  god,  or  genius  he  dedicated  it, 
I  cannot  certainly  fay)  under  the  color  of  religion  he  in- 
gaged  to  protect,  thofe,  who  fled  to  it,  from  their  enemies ; 
and,  if  they  chofe  to  remain  with  him,  he  communicated 
to  them  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  promifed  them 
a  fhare  of  the  lands  he  fliould  take  from  the  enemy.  This 
encouragement  drew  thither,  from  all  parts,  a  confluence 
of  people,  who  fled  from  their  private  calamities :  Neither 
had  they,  afterwards,  any  thoughts  of  removing  to  any 
other  place,  being  detained  there  by  daily  inftances  of  his 
affability,  and  favor. 

XVI.  Befldes  thefe  inftitutions,  Romulus  introduced  a 
third,  which  the  Greeks,  of  all  others,  ought  to  have 
practifed,  it  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  bed  of  all  inftitu- 
tions, as  it  has  laid  the  moft  folid  foundation  for  the  liberty 
of  the  Romans,  and  not  a  little  contributed  to  raife  them 
to  the  empire  they  have  acquired.  It  was  this :  Not  to  put 
to  death,  or  make  flaves  of,  the  men  taken  in  the  con- 
quered cities,  or  35  lay  wafte  their  territories:  But  to  fend 
inhabitants  thither  to  poffefs  fome  part  of  the  country  by 

firft  afylum,  which  was  a  temple  de-  moremque  afylorum^  quae  ufquam  erant. 

cheated  to  Mercy.  The  abufes  of  thefe  However,  that  may  be,  the  church  of 

afyla,  which  were  very  common  in  the  Rome  has  retained  this  Pagan  inftitu- 

Greek  cities,  were  much  complained  tion  with  all  its  abufes,  which,  now, 

of  in  the  fenate,  in  the  reign  of  Ti-  are,  and,  for  many  ages,  have  been, 

berius  ;  who,  as  1  Tacitus  fays,  re-  carried  to  a  greater  height  than  they, 

formed  them,  modus  praefcribebatur :  ever,  were  by  thofe,  from  whom  they 

Forwhich  reafon,  among  many  others,  derived  it. 

I  believe b  Suetonius  is  miftaken,  when       35-  MijA«£oTOf  vVo  uchtfuut 

he  lays  that  Tiberius  abolevit  et  >j,  tfyipvltfr*.  Suidas. 

•Aonal.  B.  iii.  c.  63.       b  Life  of  Tiberius,  c.  37. 

lot, 
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lot,  and  to  make  thefe  conquered  cities  Roman  colonies ; 
and,  even,  to  communicate  to  fome  of  them  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens.  By  thefe,  and  the  like  inftitutions,  he 
aggrandized  this  colony  (as  the  event  mewed)  which,  in  its 
infancy,  was  very  inconfiderable :  For,  the  number  of  thofe, 
who,  with  him,  were  the  firft  founders  of  Rome,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  three  thoufand  foot,  nor  quite  to  three 
hundred  horfe :  Whereas,  he  left  behind  him,  when  he 
dilappeared,  forty  fix  thoufand  foot,  and  near  a  thoufand 
horfe.  Romulus  having  been  the  author  of  thefe  inftitutions, 
the  kings  of  Rome,  who  fucceeded  him,  and,  after  them, 
the  annual  magiftrates,  purfued  the  fame  meafures,  with 
fuch  additions,  as  rendered  the  Roman  people,  not  at  all, 
inferior  in  number  to  thofe  nations,  that  are  accounted  the 
moft  populous. 

XVII.  j6  When  I  compare  the  cuftoms  of  the  Greeks 
with  thefe,  I  can  find  no  reafon  to  extol  eidier  Thofe  of  the 

3«-  t*  S*  E*\rv»»  »9*  vr*( »  r*vl*  pared  to  That,  muft  appear  mean,  il- 

t£*?«£«»,  etc.    Our  author  has  great  liberal,  and  weak;  but  the  cxpulHon  of 

reafon,  when  he  compares  the  inltitu-  foreigners  from  Sparta,  was  deteftable. 

tions  of  the  Greeks  with  Thofe  of  the  Thefe  principles  of  government  muft 

Romans,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  difpeople  every  country,  and,  by  dif- 

latter.    The  Romans  knew  that  nci-  peopling  ir,  make  its  fate  depend  upon 

ther  power,  nor  riches  could  be  ac-  the  event  of  every  battle.  The  obfer- 

quired,  or  preferred,  but  by  numbers  vation  our  author  makes  upon  the 

of  people ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  com-  wcaknefs  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  af- 

municared  the  rights  of  their  city  to  ter  their  defeat  at  Leuctra,  was  made, 

all  men,  even  to  thofe,  who  had  been  before,  by  'Ariftotle,  who,  though  he 

their  enemies.   There  is  fomething  fo  does  not  mention  that  battle,  can  mean 

noble,  fo  humane,  as  well  as  politic  in  no  other  •,  [xia*  ya^  «\viyv*x  »*>i**y*ti 

this  proceeding,  that  the  refcrvednefs,  «'  jraAif,  *>X  onrwAtlo  St*  t»i»  oA»r*»0f 

and  jealoufy  of  the  Greek  cities,  with  Their  city  could  not  fupport  it/elf  under 

regard  to  their  privileges,  when  com-  aftngle  ftrcke,  tut  -was  dtjlroytd  through 
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Lacedaemonians,  or  of  the  Thebans,  or,  even,  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  value  themfelves  the  moll  for  their  wifdom ;  all 
who,  jealous  of  their  nobility,  and,  communicating  to  none, 
or  to  very  few,  the  privileges  of  their  cities  (for  I  fay  no- 
thing of  thofc,  who  expel  foreigners)  were  fo  far  from  re- 
ceiving any  advantage  from  this  haughtinefs,  that  they  be- 
came the  greateft  fufferers  by  it.  The  Spartans,  after  their 
defeat  at  Leu&ra,  where  they  loft  feventeen  hundred  men, 
were  not  only  unable,  afterwards,  to  recover  themfelves 
from  that  calamity,  but,  fhainefully,  abandoned  the  corn- 
el? want  of  people.  The  battle  of  «jt7<mc«»>  TtSnxxeW  nEPI  TETPAKO- 
Leu&ra,  a  village  in  Boeotia,  was  2IOTE.  So  that,  Dionyfius,  inftead 
fought  in  the  archonfhip  of  Phrafi-  of  diminifhing  the  numbers  of  the 
elides  at  *  Athens,  dut  is,  in  the  fecond  fiain,  has  increafed  them  j  which 
year  of  the  i02d  Olympiad.  The  Ihould  convince  modern  authors  how 
Thebans  were  commanded  by  the  cautious  they  ought  to  be  in  cenfuring 
greateft  man  of  his  age,  Epaminon-  the  great  writers  of  antiquity.  The 
das  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  by  fame  French  tranflator  has  rendered 
Clcombrotus,  who  was  flain  in  the    tij»  vo\iv  ft  relevcr,  ni  rebdtir 

action,  or  died,  prefently  after,  of  his  lew  ville :  He  mould  have  contented 
wounds.  Hudfon  fays  in  a  note  upon  himfclf  with  the  firft,  which  is  the 
this  occafion  (which  M.  *  *  *  has  fenfe  of  the  Greek  words :  For,  by 
tranflated,  that  our  author  has  dimi-  adding  the  other,  he  has  let  his  rea- 
nifhed  the  number  of  the  Lacedae-  ders  fee  that  he  imagined  the  city  of 
monians,  who  were  flain  in  that  battle  *,  Sparta  was  demolifhcd  by  the  The- 
and  adds  that  they  amounted  to  four  bans  after  the  battle  of  Lcuftra; 
thoufand  men;  for  which,  he  quotes  which  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that, 
Xenophon.  I  have  the  paffage  of  Xe-  when  the  Thebans,  and  their  allies 
nophon,  now,  before  me,  and,  by  that,  made  an  irruption  into  Laconia  fome- 
it  appears  that  the  *  Lacedaemonians  time  after  that  battle,  and  approached 
loft  near  a  thoufand  men,  and  the  Sparta,  Agcfilaus  obliged  them  to  re- 
Spartans  about  four  hundred.  Xe-  tire,  and  preferved  the  city,  though  it 
nophon's  words  arc  thefe ;  ei  3t  *o*t-  was  without  wails  ;  Sput  Ji«pvA«£f  «p 
A**(Xa,>  oevtltf  [*u  t«»  o-v^tT«»7«»  Aaxt-  aroAn,  xxt  t*vJ*  alf^ifA*  year,  as  fXe- 
J«<pc»»r  td.iJoit  Errrr  XIAIOTI,    nophon  fays. 

ietttlff  J'ecJ*tv  Zvafiailu*  o»7«»  rctv  ixh 

*  Diod.  Sicul.  B.  xv.  p.  484.  Edit.  Stcph.         *  Z»*t.  B.  vi.  p.  597.  Edit.  Lennclav. 
f  In  Agefil.  p.  662. 
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mand  of  Greece.  The  Thebans,  and  Athenians,  37  by  a 
fingle  misfortune  at  Chaeronca,  were  deprived,  not  only,  of 
the  government  of  Greece  by  the  Macedonians,  but,  alfo, 
of  the  liberty  they  had  inherited  from  their  anceftors.  But 
the  Romans,  though  ingaged  in  great  wars  both  in  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  employed,  at  the  fame  time,  in  recovering 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  which  had  revolted,  Macedon,  and 
Greece  being,  then,  in  arms  againft  them,  and  Carthage  con- 
tending, again,  for  empire,  while  the  greateft  part  of  Italy, 
was,  not  only,  in  open  rebellion,  but,  alfo,  drawing  upon 
them  the  Hannibalic  war ;  though  furrounded  with  fo 
many  dangers  at  the  fame  time,  they  were  fo  far  from  be- 
ing opprefled  by  thcfe  misfortunes,  that  they  derived,  eveny 
an  additional  ftrength  from  thence,  the  number  of  their 
foldiers  enabling  them  to  encounter  every  danger,  and  not, 
as  fome  imagine,  the  benevolence  of  fortune :  Since,  for  all 
her  afliftance,  they  had  been,  utterly,  ruined  38  by  the  fingle 

37*  E£  t>of  tv  iiffi  Xxifiuttixv  ctlvty*  with  him  ;  and,  in  that  condition, 

fA»!ot.  We  find,  by  « Diodorus  Siculus,  infulted  his  prifoners-,  when  Demadcs, 

that  the  battle  of  Chacronea  was  fought  an  Athenian  orator,  who  was  one  of 

the  year  Charondas  was  archon  at  them,  afked  him  if  he  was  not  afliam- 

Athcns,  which  was  the  third  year  of  ed,  when  fortune  had  given  him 

the  1 1  o,h  olympiad.  Phi  lip,  who  com*  opportunity  of  acting  the  part  of  A 

manded  the  Macedonians',  was,  not  gamcmnon,  to  aft  That  of  Therfitcs  ? 

only,  fuperior  to  the  Athenians,  and  This  reproach  chaftifed  Philip,  who, 

Thebans,  in  the  number  of  his  forces  not  only,  ccafed  to  infult  his  prifoners, 

but,  alio,  in  military  fkill  v  the  former  but  gave  them  their  liberty  without 

having,  before,  loft  their  beft  generals,  ranfom. 
Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Timotheus.        38-  e£  i,Cf 

It  is  remarkable  that  Philip,  in  re-  It  is  plain  that  our  author  followed 

joicing  for  this  viftory,    got  very  Polybius  in  the  account  he  gives  of 

drunk,  which  was  no  unufual  thing  the  lofs  fuftaincd  by  the  Romans  at 

«B.  xri.  p.  sjj. 

defeat 
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defeat  they  received  at  Cannae,  where  of  fix  thoufand  horfe, 
only  three  hundred  and  feventy,  and,  of  fourfcore  thoufand 
foot,  of  which  the  infantry  of  the  commonwealth  confuted, 
litde  more  than  three  thoufand  efcaped. 

XVIII.  I  admire,  therefore,  thefe  inftitutions  of  the 
man;  and,  alfo,  Thofe  I  am  going  to  relate:  He  was  per- 
fuaded  that  the  good  government  of  cities  was  owing  to 
thefe  caufes,  which  all  politicians  boaft  of,  but  few  eftablim; 
firft,  the  favor  of  the  gods,  the  enjoyment  of  which  gives 
fuccefs  to  every  every  enterprife ;  next,  temperance,  and 
juftice,  by  which  the  citizens,  being  lefs  difpofed  to  injure 
one  another,  are  more  inclinable  to  unanimity,  and  make 
virtue,  not  (hameful  pleafures,  the  meafure  of  their  happi- 
nefs;  and  laftly,  military  courage,  which  renders,  even, 
the  other  virtues  ufeful  to  their  poffeflbrs  :  He  was  fenfible 
that  none  of  thefe  advantages  are  the  effecls  of  chance;  but 
that  good  laws,  and  the  emulation  of  worthy  purfuits  render  a 
commonwealth  pious,  juft,  temperate,  and  warlike.  He 

the  battle  of  Cannae  ;  and  yet,  which  1  he  gives  this  account  of  the  lofs  they 

is  very  ftrange,  Polybius  is  quoted  by  fufFered  in  their  horfe  •,  t«»  yo 

M.  ***,  in  his  note  upon  this  paflagc,  i£«>MffXiAi«»  tCJopqx«>!«  *t 

to  difprove  what  our  author  aflerts.  Ovmrmr        r«ix  Ju$»yor,  wtp  rya- 

This  will  lay  me  under  an  obligation  xoriw  St  rm  rvpft*xmi  nt  T*t 

of  quoting  the  words  of  Polybius,  *e*«c  ir»0«f*«».    And,  in  fpeaking  of 

which  agree,  exactly,  with  Thofe  of  the  lofs  they  fuftained  in  their  foot, 

Dionyfius.    As  to  the  numbers  of  k  he  fays,  t£       St  t*  x»&nr,  -r^e^iKiot 

foot,  and  horfe,  of  which  the  Roman  po*o»  tr«t  it  i»<  9«f<zx«ftft«r  woxm 

army  confided,  h  Polybius  fays,  w  Jaipur.    I  mail  not  trandate  thefe 

it  e\»  toij  ffvpiAeiXw,  «f  od*  paflages  of  Polybius  in  this  note,  be- 

pi*S*t,  iwx«f  St  M'*??  Tl»*  caufe  I  think  I  have  done  that  already 

xiaui?wli¥.    Then,  after  defcribing  the  in  tranflating  the  account  given  by  our 

battle,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Roman*,  author  in  the  text. 

>  B.  Hi.  p.  a63.       iP.266.  kP.a67. 
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took  great  care,  therefore,  to  encourage  thefe,  beginning 
with  the  worfhip  both  of  the  gods,  and  genius's ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  molt  approved  rites  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks, 
he  appointed  temples,  places  confecrated,  altars,  the  erecl:- 
ing  of  images,  the  reprefentations,  and  fymbols  of  the  gods, 
and  declared  their  power,  tjie  beneficent  prefents  they  made 
to  mankind,  the  particular  holidays  appropriated  to  each 
god,  or  genius,  the  lacrifices,  which  are  moft  acceptable  to 
them,  the  feftivals,  public  games,  and  days  of  reft,  and  every 
thing  of  that  nature:  But  he  rejected  all  fuch  traditional 
fables  concerning  the  gods,  as  are  mixed  with  blafphemies, 
or  calumnies,  looking  upon  them  as  wicked,  ufelefs,  and 
indecent,  and  unworthy,  not  only  of  the  gods,  but,  even,  of 
good  men  :  And  accuftomed  his  people  to  think,  and  lpeak 
of  the  gods  with  the  greateft  reverence,  and  to  attribute  no 
paflions  to  them  unbecoming  their  happy  nature. 

XIX.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  not  faid,  among  the  Romans, 
either  that  Caelus  was  geit  by  his  own  fons ;  that  Saturn  de- 
flroyed  his  own  children  to  fecure  himfelf  from  their  at- 
tempts ;  or  that  Jupiter  dethroned  Saturn,  and  confined  his 
own  father  in  the  dungeon  of  Tartarus :  There  is  no  men- 
tion made,  among  them,  of  the  wars,  wounds,  or  bonds  of 
the  gods,  or  of  their  fervitude  among  men :  Neither  are 
there,  among  them,  any  proceflions,  performed  in  mourning 
habits,  with  exprelTions  of  forrow,  and  attended  with  the 
plaints,  and  lamentations  of  women  bewailing  the  difappear- 
ance  of  deities ;  fuch  as  the  Greeks  perform  in  commemo- 
rating the  rape  of  Proferpine,  and  the  adventures  of  Bacchus, 

Vol.  I.  L  1  with 
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with  many  other  things  of  the  like  nature.    There  is  no 
fuch  thing  to  be  feen  among  them  (though  their  manners 
are,  now,  corrupted)  as  enthufiaftic  tranfports,  or  Corybantic 
phrenfies;   no  begging  under  the  color  of  religion,  no 
Bacchanals,  or  fecret  myfteries,  no  promifcuous  watchings 
of  men,  and  women  in  the  temples  j  nor  any  other  extra- 
vagance of  this  kind :  But  all  reverence  is  (hewn  to  the  gods, 
both  in  their  words,  and  aclions,  beyond  what  is  praclifed 
cither  among  the  Greeks,  or  Barbarians :  And,  what  I 
admire  above  all  things,  notwithstanding  the  refort  of  in- 
numerable nations  to  Rome,  who  are  all  under  a  ncceflity 
of  wormiping  their  own  gods  according  to  the  cultoms  of 
their  re(pec"tive  countries ;  the  commonwealth  has  never,  by 
public  authority,  adopted  any  of  thofe  foreign  inftitutions ; 
a  misfortune  many  other  cities  have  fallen  into :  But,  if, 
purfuant  to  fome  oracle,  any  images  of  the  gods  have  been 
brought  thither  from  foreign  nations,  39  they  honor  them 
according   to  their  own  rites,    baniQiing  all  fabulous 
impoftures;  and,  in  this  manner,  they  worfliip  the  image 
of  the  Idaean  goddefs  :  For  the  praetors  perform  annual 
facrifices,  and  celebrate  annual  games  in  honor  of  her, 
according  to  the  Roman  cuftoms:    But  the  prieft,  and 

?9«  Tcif  ixJrt  aj*  num  »o/*oir.  This  are  ere  Red,  the  fame  pofition  to  the 

adherence  of  the  Romans  to  their  own  eaft,  their  ftatucs,  pictures,  incenfc, 

rites,  and  ceremonies,  upon  their  ad-  holy  water,  procellions,  and  all  the 

opting  any  foreign  objccl  of  worfhip,  gaudy  apparatus  of  their  former  wor- 

appeared,  remarkably,  when  they  ie-  fhip :  So  that,  they  ftill  prefervc  their 

ceived  Chrirtianity:  For  they  retained,  old  religion,  and  have,  only,  changed 

and  ftill  retain  their  own  rites,  and  the  object  of  it, 
their  old  temples  and,  when  new  ones 

prieftefs 
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prieftefs  of  this  goddefs  are  Phrygians.  Thefe  carry  her 
image  in  proceflion  about  the  city,  aflcing  alms  in  her  name, 
according  to  their  cuftom,  and  wearing  figures  upon  their 
breaft,  and  ftriking  their  tymbals,  while  their  followers  play 
tunes  upon  their  flutes  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  the  gods : 
But  no  Roman  born  is,  by  any  law,  or  ordinance  of  the 
fenate,  obliged  to  walk  in  proceflion  through  the  city  to 
the  found  of  flutes ;  to  afk  alms,  or,  drefled  in  a  party 
coloured  habit,  to  worfliip  the  goddefs  with  Phrygian  cere- 
monies :  So  fearful  are  they  of  admitting  any  foreign 
cuftoms  in  religion  ;  and  fo  great  is  their  averfion  to  all 
indecent  fables. 

XX.  However,  let  no  one  imagine  I  am  not  fenfible  that 
fome  of  the  Greek  fables  are  of  ufe  to  mankind ;  fome 
being  defigned  to  explain  the  works  of  nature  by  allegories ; 
others,  to  adminifter  comfort  to  people  in  diftrefs  ;  thefe  to 
free  the  mind  from  agitations,  and  terrors ;  thofe  to  remove 
ill-grounded  opinions,  and  feveral  invented  for  fome  other 
vifeful  purpofe :  Though,  I  fay,  I  am  not  lefs  acquainted 
with  thefe  things  than  the  reft  of  the  world,  yet  I  am 
cautious  of  receiving  them  as  a  part  of  religion  j  and  much 
more  inclined  to  the  theology  of  the  Romans,  when  I 
confider  that  the  advantages,  flowing  from  the  Greek 
fables,  are  fmall,  and  extend  only  to  thofe,  who  have  exa- 
mined the  end,  for  which  they  are  defigned;  and  this 
philofophy  few  are  acquainted  with  ;  while  the  vulgar,  who 
are  ignorant  of  it,  generally  take  thefe  fables  in  the  worfe 
fenfe,  and  fall  into  one  of  thefe  two  errors ;  they  either  de- 

L  1  2  fpife 
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fpife  the  gods,  as  fubject  to  many  misfortunes  ;  or  abandon 
themfelves  to  the  moll  lhameful  excefles,  which  they  fee  are 
attributed  to  the  gods. 

XXI.  But  I  leave  thele  considerations  to  thole,  who 
make  the  fpeculative  part  of  philofophy  only  their  ftudy. 
As  to  the  conftitution,  eftablimed  by  Romulus,  I  think, 
thefe  things,  alfo,  are  worthy  the  notice  of  hiftory  :  Firft, 
that  he  appointed  a  great  number  of  perfons  to  perform  di- 
vine lervice.  And,  indeed,  no  man  can  name  any  new- 
built  city,  in  which  fo  many  priefts,  and  miniflers  of  the 
gods  were  ordained  from  the  beginning:  For,  without 
mentioning  thofe,4°who  are  in  veiled  with  family  priefthoods, 
threefcore  were  appointed  in  his  reign  to  perform  divine 
fervice  for  the  prolperity  of  the  commonwealth,  both  in  the 
tribes,  and  the  curiae:  I  only  repeat  what 41  Terentius 
Varro,  the  moll  learned  man  of  his  age,  has  written  in  his 
antiquities.  In  the  next  place  ;  whereas  others,  generally, 
make  choice  of  fuch,  as  are  to  prefide  over  religious  matters,, 
in  a  mean,  and  incorifidcrate  manner ;  fome  thinking  lit  to- 

4°-  Zi//y«i**f  /*go«vw.  M.  ***  inftance  in  mLivy,  where  Fabius  came 
has  tranflated  this,  qui  fuccedoient  aux  out  of  the  capitol,  then  befieged  by 
dignitez  facerdotales  ae  leurs  peres  \  the  the  Gauls,  and  pafled  through  their 
fcnfe  of  which  is  that  the  prielthood  army  to  the  Quirinal  hill,  which  was 
was  hereditary  at  Rome  ;  whereas  the  the  particular  place  appointed  for  the 
contrary  of  this  is  very  well  known  to  performance  ot  his  family  rites ;  fa- 
ail  men  of  learning.  The  priefts  men-  crificitun  erat  Jlattm  in  ^uirinali  colle 
tioned  here  by  our  author  were  thofe,  genti  Fabiae. 

who  performed  the  facrifices  peculiar  *»'  Tt^ttliotOuetffwv.  This  author  is, 

to  their  families,  which  1  Cicero  calls  often,  quoted  by  Dionyfius,  and,  often, 

facrijicia  gtntiha,  and  in  a  particular  mentioned  by  me  in  the  notes,  as  the 

place.    Of  this  we  find  a  remarkable  greateft  antiquary  Rome  ever  produced- 

1  De  hftrufp.  refpon.  c  1 5.       ■  B.  v.  c.  46. 

make 
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make  public  fale  of  this  honor ;  others,  difpoling  of  it  by 
lot ;  he  would  not  fuffer  the  priefthood  to  be  either  venal,  or 
diftributed  by  lot ;  but  made  a  law,  that  each  curia  mould 
chufe  two  perfons,  both  above  fifty  years  of  age,  of  diftin- 
guimed  birth,  and  virtue,  competent  fortune,  and  without 
any  bodily  defect:  Thefe  were  not  to  enjoy  their  honors 
during  any  limited  time,  but  for  life,  freed  from  military 
employments  by  their  age,  and,  from  the  cares  of  civil 
government,  by  this  law. 

XXII.  And,  becaufe  fome  rites  were  to  be  performed  by 
women,  others  by  boys,  whofe  fathers,  and  mothers  were 
living,  to  the  end  that  thefe,  alfo,  might  be  adminiftred  in 
the  bcft  manner,  he  ordered  that  the  wives  of  the  priefts 
mould  be  aflbciated  to  their  hufbands  in  the  priefthood ; 
and,  if  any  functions  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  be  adminiftred  by  men,  thefe  women  were  to- 
perform  them ;  and  their  fons  to  exercife  Thofe,  that  belonged 
to  them ;  and,  that  the  priefts,  who  had  no  children,  mould 
chufe  out  of  the  other  families  of  each  curia,  the  moft 
beautiful  boy,  and  girl ;  the  firft  to  be  afliftant  in  the  holy 
functions,  till  the  age  of  manhood ;  and  the  girl  to  be  fo, 
as  long  as  {he  continued  unmarried  :  Thefe  inftitutions, 
alfo,  in  my  opinion,  he  borrowed  from  Thofe  of  the  Greeks : 
For,  whatever  functions  are  adminiftred  in  the  Greek  cere- 
monies by  thofe  they  call 41  KxvnQofoi,  Bafket-bearers>  the  fame 

K«iN»$ofo/.  I  fee  no  reafon  to  Cicero  calls  the  two  brazen  ftatues  of 

fufpect  this  reading ;  fince  it  is  certain  Polycletus,  which  Vcrres  took  from 

that  they  were  called  Canephorae  by  Hejus  of  Meflana :  I  ftiall  quote  the 

the  Romans.    And,  by  that  name,  paffage,  becaufe,  by  that,  it  will  ap- 

arc 
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are  performed  by  thofe,  whom  the  Romans  call  by  the  fame 
name :  During  thefe  ceremonies,  they  wear  on  their  heads 
the  fame  kind  of  crowns,  with  which  the  llatues  of  the 
Ephefian  Diana  are  adorned  among  the  Greeks.  And  the 
functions,  which,  among  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  before,  among 
the  Pelafgi,  were  adminiftered  by  thofe,  they  called, 43  Cadoli, 
in  the  rites  of  the  Curetes,  and  in  Thofe  of  the  great 
gods,  were  performed,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  thofe  mini- 
fters  to  the  priefts,  who  are,  now,  called,  by  the  Romans, 
Camilli.  Befides,  Romulus  ordered  one  foothfaycr  out  of 
each  tribe  to  afTift  at  the  facriflces :  This  foothfayer  we  call 
IewaoTo?,  an  infpe&or  of  the  viSiims  ;  and  the  Romans,  pre- 
ferving  fomething  of  the  ancient  appellation,  Arufpex  :  He, 
alfo,  made  a  law  that  all  the  priefts,  and  minifters  of  the  gods 
fliould  be  chofen  by  the  curiae ;  and  that  their  election 
fhould  be  confirmed  by  thofe,  who,  by  their  prophetic  art, 
interpret  heavenly  omens. 

pear  in  what  altitude  both  painters,  Kavfuxw  :  My  reafon  is, ;  that  Varro 
and  fculptors  ought  to  reprclent  the  fays  the  minirter  of  the  great  gods 
Canephorac;  *Era>;t  ae>iea  praetcrea  duo  is  called,  in  Samothraee,  Cafmillus, 
figna,  non  maxima,  verum  eximiti  venu-  which,  he  fays,  is  a  Greek  word  ;  and 
Jlate,  virginali  babitu  atque  vejlitu,  quae  that  he  found  it  in  °  Callimachus. 
manibus  fubhtis  facra  quaedam,  mere  Hinc  Cafmillus  nominalur  in  Samoibra- 
Athenicnfium  lirginum,  repofila  in  cap:-  a  is  myfteriis  deus  quidam,  adminiJUr  diis 
tilus  fujlinebant :  Canephorae  ipfae  magnis.  I  'erbum  Gr cecum  arbitrcr,  quod 
vocabanlur.  Scd  earum  artificcm —  apudCaUimacbum  inpoematis  ejus  inveni. 
Polydetum  ejfe  dicebant.  And  I,  really,  think  that  ''Virgil,  who, 

♦3-  KatLiAoi.  I  can  make  nothing  every  where,  fhews  himfelf  to  have 
of  this  word.  The  commentators,  been,  perfectly,  acquainted  with  the 
though  they  differ  with  regard  tj  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  alludes  to 
word,  that  fhould  be  fubftitutcd  in  its  this  change  of  the  word  Cafmillus  to 
room,  yet  all  agree  in  difcarding  this.  Camillus,  when  he  fays, 
Undo,  thefe  difficulties,  I  fliall  otter  a  matrifqu*  votmiit 

COnjefturc  of  my  own  •,  I  would  read        Nomine  Cafinillae,  m*h!id  fori,  CwniHam. 
« In  Vcrr.  B.  iv.  c.  3       ?  B.  vi.  De  Ling.  Latin,      f  Aen.  B.  xi.  543. 

XXIII. 
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XXIII.  After  he  had  inflituted  thefe  regulations  con- 
cerning the  minifters  of  the  gods,  he  afligned  the  proper 
facrifices  to  each  curia,  as  I  faid,  appointing  gods,  and 
genius's  for  each,  whom  they  were,  always,  to  worfhip;  and 
limited  the  expencesof  the  facrifices,  which  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  public.  The  curiae  performed  their  appointed  facrifices 
with  their  own  priefts  -y  and,  on  holy  days,  they  feafted 
together  in  the  dining-room  belonging  to  the  curia ;  for 
each  curia  had  its  own :  Adjoining  thereto  a  chapel 44  is 
confecrated,  which  is  common  to  all  the  curia,  like  the 
Prytanea  of  the  Greeks :  Thefe  dining-rooms  were,  alfo, 
called  curiae ;  which  name  they,  ftill,  retain.  This  inftitu- 
tion  Romulus  feems  to  have  taken  from  the  difcipline  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  among  whom  the  focieties,  called 
45  Phiditia,  were,  then,  in  great  requeft  ;  which  inftitution 

44-  k*8»cWo.    I  approve,  intirely,  public  dining-rooms,  hkeThofee  reded 

of  the  correction  of  Sylburgius,  who  by  Romulus,  and  called,  by  the  Ro- 

tbinks  it  ought  to  be  KiQnen»\xi ;  be-  mans,  Curiae  ;  and,  :n  this  fenfe  alone, 

caufe  our  1  author  fays,  pofitively,  in  they  are  analogous  to  the  latter.  And 

fpcaking  of  the  inftitutions  of  Numa,  as  to  his  etymology,  I  mud  beg  leave  to 

that  he  ereftcd  this  chapel,  and  that  think  that  a-v^u^cy,  more  naturally, 

Romulus  did  not  build  a  common  accounts  for  the  name  of  thofe  public 

temple  to  Vcfta  •,  for  which,  he  thc;e  houfes    which  I  (hall  fupport  by  the 

gives  a  very  good  leafon.    I  obferve  authority  of  the  Etymologuum  magnum; 

that  M.  *  *  *  takes  the  Br^v7«r««t,  here  nfv7«»«a,,  fays  the  author  of  it,  rawer 
mentioned  by  our  author,  to  fignify 

i he  houks,  where  thol>',  who  had  de-  <f*jue<ric<c  tvtfytlxit  tSiSoJv  0'^,  %»t  zr^v- 

fcrvtd  well  of  the  Athenians,  were  T«»«e»  tx*A.«7c,         »-ufe1*u«;v  (a-v-or 

maintaine  d  at  the  public  cxpence,  and  y«f  0  viot)  rvT  <ti  t*  ^mscih  <r,"»  -olu.hu. 

deduces  the  etymology  or  the  word  45-            Thus  they  are  called  by 

from5rv^o<  T»fx«ov,  the  place  wherethey  '  Ariftotle,  who  explains  the  word  by 

kept  the  Hre.    But,  though  arf v"ai«»  eveeCx ;  and  gives  the  preference  to 

has  that  fi^nifkation,  it,  alio,  figni6es  Thofe  of  the  Cretans,  from  whom,  he 

s  C.  65.  of  this  book.        » riox.lu.  c.  7,  et  8. 

Lycurgus, 
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Lycurgus,  who  had  learned  it  from  the  Creten/es,  feems  to 
have  introduced  to  the  great  advantage  of  his  country  ;  in 
peace,  by  promoting  frugality,  and  temperance  in  their  daily 
repafts ;  and  in  war,  by  infpiring  every  man  with  lhame, 
and  repugnance  to  forfake  his  companion,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  in  a  communion  of  libations,  facrifices,  and  holy 
rites.  Romulus  does,  not  only,  deferve  praife  for  the  vvifdom 
of  thefe  inftitutions,  but,  alfo,  on  account 46  of  the  frugality 
of  the  (acrifkes  he  appointed  to  be  offered  up  to  the  gods ; 
the  greateft  part,  if  not  all,  of  which  remain  to  this  day, 
and  are  performed  in  the  ancient  manner.  I  royfelf  have 
feen,  in  the  temples,  repafts  prepared  for  the  gods,  upon 
wooden  tables  of  ancient  workmanfhip  ;  and  barley  cakes, 
wafers,  and  fpelt,  with  the  primitiae  of  fbme  fruits  in 
balkets,  and  fmall  earthen  plates,  and  other  things  of  the 
like  nature,  all  limple,  cheap,  and  void  of  all  oftentation. 
I  have  feen,  alfo,  the  hbation  wines  mixed,  not  in  Giver  and 
gold  vcffels,  but  in  little  earthen  chalices,  and  ewers ;  and, 
greatly,  admired  the  men  for  adhering  to  the  cuftoms  of 

fays,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  this  as  an  offering  to  Jupiter  by  the  La- 
inftitution :  The  reafon  he  gives  for  tines,  and  Hcrnici,  when  they  con- 
this  preference  is,  that,  among  the  gratulated  the  Romans  upon  the  ex- 
latter,  every  member  of  thefe  focieties  tindtion  of  the  decemvirate  ;  •  coltban- 
was  obliged  to  furnifh  a  certain  fum  of  tur  rcligiones  pie  magis  quam  magnifice. 
money  towards  their  entertainments  \  Afterwards,  when  this  magnificence 
whereas,  the  expence  of  the  Cretan  prevailed  in  their  public  worfhip,  when 
tocietics  was  fuppiied  by  the  public,  their  temples  were  imbcllifhed  with 
which,  he  fays,  was  more  popular.  filver,  goid,  and  precious  (tones,  and 
*6-  TV  «v]ia««c  t«»  Livy  adorned  with  ftatues  of  the  moft  ex- 
makes  a  fine  obfervation  in  relation  to  quifite  workmanfhip,  they  paid  no 
a  crown  of  gold  of  fmall  weight,  fent  regard  either  to  religion,  or  morality. 

•  B.iii.  c.  s> 

their 
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their  anceftors,  and  not  degenerating,  from  their  ancient 
rites,  into  a  vain  magnificence.  There  are,  alfo,  fome  other 
inftitutions,  worthy  to  be  both  remembered,  and  related, 
which  owe  their  birth  to  Numa  Pompilius,  the  fucceflbr  of 
Romulus,  a  man  of  confummate  wifdom,  and  of  a  rare 
fagacity  in  interpreting  the  will  of  the  gods  :  But  of  thefe  I 
(hall  fpeak  afterwards.  Others  were  added  by  Tullus 
Hoftilius,  the  third  king  after  Romulus,  and  by  every  fuc- 
ceeding  king:  But  the  feeds  of  them  were  fown,  and  the 
foundations  laid  by  Romulus,  who  eftablifhed  the  principal 
rites  of  their  religion. 

XXIV.  Romulus,  alfo,  feems  to  have  been  the  author  of 
that  good  difcipline  in  other  things,  by  the  obfervance  of 
which  the  Roman  commonwealth  has  flouriflied  for  many 
generations ;  he  having  enacted  many  good  and  ufeful  laws, 
die  greateft  part  unwritten,  but  fome  committed  to  writing : 
All  of  which  I  do  not  think  neceflary  to  mention,  but  mail, 
only,  give  a  fhort  account  of  thofe  I,  chiefly,  admire,  and  look 
upon  as  proper  to  illuftrate  the  tenor  of  his  other  laws,  and 
to  (hew  how  auftere  they  were,  how  averfe  to  vice,  and  how, 
nearly,  refembling  the  lives  of  the  heroes:  However,  I 
muft,  firft,  obferve,  that  all  legiflators,  as  well  Barbarians, 
as  Greeks,  feem,  in  general,  to  have  been,  rightly,  fenJible 
that  all  cities,  as  they  confift  of  many  families,  are  moft 
likely  to  injoy  tranquillity,  when  the  lives  of  private  men 
are 47  calm ;  and  to  be  agitated  with  many  tempefts,  when 

*7«    Or<*f  oi  t«»  i<f»«?»r  tvf*$u*i  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  this  exprrffion. 

AH  thctran.lators  have,  in  my  opinion,    M.         has  faid  une  vie  reglce;  and 

Vol.  I.  Mm  thev 
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they  are  ruffled  ;  and  that  every  able  politician,  whether  he 
is  a  legiflator,  or  a  king,  ought  to  introduce  fuch  laws,  as 
will  render  private  men  juft  and  temperate.    But  they  do 
not  all  fcem,  equally,  to  have  underftood  by  what  inftitu- 
tions,  and  by  what  laws,  this  may  be  affected ;  and  fome  of 
them  have  committed  very  great,  and,  I  may  fay,  eflential 
errors  in  the  principal,  and  chief  parts  of  legislature.  Firft, 
concerning  marriages,  and  the  commerce  with  women,  from 
which  a  lawgiver  ought  to  begin  (as  nature  has  begun  from 
thence  to  form  our  lives)  fome,  taking  example  from  wild 
beafts,  have  allowed  men,  and  women 48  to  converfe  together 
promifcuoufly,  and  without  reftraint,  as  the  proper  means  to 
free  mankind  from  the  rage  of  love ;  to  banim  jealoufy,  the 
parent  of  mutual  flaughter  ;  and  prevent  many  other  mif- 
chiefs,  which  both  private  families,  and  whole  cities  are,  often, 
expofed  to  through  women :  Others,  by  joining  one  man  to 

Ic  Jay,  bonne  conduite.    I  believe  the  thought  fit  to  exprefs,  figuratively, 

Latin  tranflators   miflcd  them   by  by  o=9i,»  wAm,  and  to  fay,  afterward?, 

rendering  it  -jivendi  ralionem  exaflam.  x*1^**  *y*** »  to  which  t»i aOwn  $101 

There  is  no  doubt  but,  if  every  in-  correlponds  in  the  fame  figure,  they 

dividual  lives  regularly,  the  city  will  bang  all  terms  of  navigation;  and 

be  exceeding  regular.    This  is  not  none  more  lo  dun  tvraS*,  vt**yo(t 

fuch  a  lecret  in  politics,  as  to  have  in-  fo  often,  ufed  by  the  beft  authors, 

duced  our  author  to  quote  the  autho-  This  figure  none  of  the  traniiators 

rity  of  all  the  legiflators  to  fupport  it.  feem  to  have  had  the  leaft  fufpicion  of. 
His  meaning  is,  that  every  city  will       4**  Kc.»«f  t*<  (ufa.  This  was  Pla- 

continuc  quiet,  as  long  as  ihe  ind.vi-  to's  lyftem  ;  and  a  very  extraordinary 

duals  live  Kith  eafe :   For,  nothing  fyftem  it  ;s  i  His  words  are  thefc 

tempts  men  fo  diftui  b  the  quiet  of  any  <  t»<  yv>et>*.*<  ruvlat  ru,  ati^v  t»1w» 

government  to  much,  as  domeftic  un-  wxJu*  m>m  k«m(,         St  ^im* 

eafinefs,  from  what  caule  louver  it  p.,,£iu»*v  cv><lx«»    tor  which  whim,  he 

flows.    This  fenfe  our  author  has  is,  delervedly,  ceniured  by  '  Ariltode. 

»ni{ic?«Air.  B.  v,  p.  655.      *  iijut.  B.  ti.  c  r« 

one 
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one  woman,  have  expelled  this  rude  and  favage  commerce  ; 
however,  concerning  the  obfervancc  of  the  marriage-rites, 
and  the  chaftity  of  women,  they  never  attempted  to  make 
any  regulations  whatfoever ;  but  gave  up  the  thing,  as  im- 
practicable :  Others  have  neither  allowed  the  ufe  of  women 
without  marriage,  like  fome  Barbarians ;  nor  neglected  the 
care  of  them, 49  like  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  have  infti- 
tuted  many  laws  to  keep  them  within  bounds  :  And  fome 
have,  even,  50  appointed  a  magiftrate  to  infpect  the  conduct 
of  women  :  However,  this  provifion  was  found  infufficient 
to  reftrain  them,  and  too  rcmifs  to  reduce  women  of  bad 
difpodtions  to  the  neceffity  of  a  modeft  behaviour. 

XXV.  But  Romulus,  without  giving  either  to  the  huf- 
band  an  action  againft  his  wife  for  adultery,  or  elopement 

49*  n<T7rtj  Aotxifvpotioi.    Ariftotle,  rtpoi :  Their  duty  was,  not  only,  to 

alfo,  finds  great  fault  with  the  Lace-  infpect  the  conducl  of  the  women, 

daemonian  women,  who,   he  fays,  (which,  one  would  think,  might  have 

abandoned  themfelves  to  all  forts  of  given  them  full  employment)  but,  al- 

excefs ;  £«ri  y«f  «o*«?»«       dw»ra*  fo,  to  enter  the  houfes  of  thofe,  who 

«itoAa<ri*»,  kai  T{u<ptf»< :  It  teems  Ly-  gave  entertainments,  and  to  count  the 

curgus  endeavoured  to  bring  them  un-  guefts  :  The  matter  of  the  houfe  being 

der  fome  government,  but  they  refill-  finable,  if  their  number  exceeded  thirty, 

ing,  he  gave  it  over :  So  that  they,  x  Athenacus,  from  whom  I  have  this 

not  their  lawgiver,  were  the  caufe  of  account,  quotes,  upon  this  occafion, 

thefe  irregularities.    Bur,   continues  fome  verfes  of  Menander,  whofe  pre- 

Ariftotle,   we  do  not  confider  who  cious  remains  cannot  be  too  often 

ought  to  be  excufed,  and  who  not ;  tranferibed, 

but,  what  is  right,   and  what  notj       n«e»TOIZ  TTNAIKONOMOIS  k  r*f 

otfmf,  k*i  (Att  n«»7«f  pxytipt  xxlat  *opei  x*»»o»  rirtf, 

tvWfAi*<  yv,**»>.   Thefe  magiftrates       nAflKf  Tlf  ^  f;(;„  |y4tf> 
were  called  by  the  Athenians  yv**,*o- 

"lb.  c.  7.      1  B.vi.  cm. 

M  m  2  without 
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without  caufe ;  or  to  the  wife  an  a&ion  ap-ainft  her  hufband 
for  wafting  her  fortune,  or  for  divorcing  her  without  reafon ; 
without  making  any  laws  for  the  returning,  or  recovery  of 
the  portion,  or  regulating  any  thing  of  this  nature ;  by  a 
fingle  inftitution,  which,  effe&ually,  provides  for  all  thefe 
things,  as  experience  mews,  he  brought  the  married  wo- 
men, even,  chearfully,  to  behave  themfelves  witli  great  order, 
and  modcfty:  The  law  was  this,  "  That  a  woman,  married 
"  to  her  hufband  by  the  holy  laws,  mall  partake  of  all  his 
"  fortunes,  and  facrifices."    The  ancients  called  holy  and 
lawful  marriages,  by  a  Roman  appellation,  5'Farracia,  from 
the  communion  of  Far,  Spelt ;  which  we  call  Ze«  ;  for  this 
was  the  ancient,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  ordinary  food  of  all 
the  Romans ;  their  country  producing  great  plenty  of  ex- 
cellent fpelt.    And,  as  we  Greeks  look  upon  barley  to  be 
the  moft  ancient  grain;  and,  for  that  reafon,  begin  our 
facrifices  with  barley-cakes  mixed  with  fait,  which  we  call 
OvTmi  :  So  the  Romans,  from  an  opinion  that  fpelt  is  both 

5"  $*tf*xi«.    I  do  not  remember  the  bread,  made  of  it,  is  thought  to 

to  have  met  with  Farratia  in  any  Latin  be  lefs  nourifhing.    It  is,  generally, 

author  for  this  kin  J  of  marriage :  The  fuppofed  that  thetc  kinds  of  marriages 

word  ufed  by  them,  upon  that  occa-  were,  totally,  abrogated  hy  the  inftitu- 

fion,  is,  Confarreatio,  derived  from  Fary  tion  of  Thofe  of  another  kind,  called, 

as  our  author  fays,  a  Cake,  which  was  Coemptioy  which  was  a  fictitious  pur- 

ufed  in  that  ceremony.    Far  is  called  chafe  v  the  married  couple  being  fup- 

Spelt  in  our  language,  though  I  never  pofed  to  purchafe  each  other.   But  we 

faw  any  of  it  in  England  ,  but  I  have  find,  by  a  fp.r  ch  of  Tiberius,  in  1  Ta- 

fecn  it  growing  in  Germany,  where  citus,  that  they  were  not,  wholly,  dif- 

they  make  bread  of  ir,  which  is  as  ufed,  even,  in  his  time  ;  OmiJfJ  confar- 

whire  as  wheat  bread  ;  and,  indeed,  it  reandi  adfuetudiney  aut  inter  fauces  re- 

tefembles  wheat  in  every  tlvng,  but  the  lentd  —  acctdere  ipfius  catremoniae  diffi- 

iiie  of  the  grain,  which  is  lets ;  and  cultates,  quae  confulto  vitarentur, 

i  Ann.  8.  iv.  c.  16. 
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the  moft  valuable,  and  moft  ancient  of  grains,  in  all  burnt- 
offerings,  begin  the  facrifice  with  That ;  and  this  cuftom 
remains  to  this  day,  without  deviating  into  firft- offerings 
of  greater  expence-  The  participation  in  the  moft  holy 
and  firft  food  of  the  women  with  their  hufbands,  and  their 
union  with  them,  founded  on  their  fharing  in  all  their 
fortunes,  took  its  name  from  this  participation  of  fpelt,  and, 
neceflarily,  produced  an  indiflbluble  connexion,  nothing 
being  capable  of  dilTolving  thefe  marriages.  This  law  ob- 
liged both  the  married  women,  as  having  no  other  refuger 
to  conform  themfclves,  intirely,  to  the  temper  of  their  huf- 
bands, and  the  hufbands  to  retain  their  wives,  as  neceflary,. 
and  infeparable  companions :  For,,  if  me  was  virtuous,  and, 
in  all  things,  obedient  to  her  hufband,  fhe  was  miftrefs  of 
the  houfe,  as  much  as  he  was  mafter  of  it ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  her  hufband,  fhe  was  heir  to  his  fortunes,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  daughter  was  to  Thofe  of  her  father ; 
if  he  died  without  children,  and  inteftate,  fhe  was  his  fole 
heir;  and,  if  he  left  children,  fhe  had  an  equal  fhare  of  his 
fortunes  with  them.  But,  if  fhe  committed  any  fault,. 
Jlthe  injured  perfon  was  her  judge,  and  determined  the 

5*'  Ax*™*  t«»  *3mxfA*w  iX*|mC«»#,  enacted :  For  example,  he  has  tranf- 

xat  ih  i*tythvt  tjjj  tiuvq i*<  kv{iov.    Lip-  lated  this  law,  mentioned  by  our  an- 

fius,  who  wasamartof  grear  learning,  thor,  into  the  language,  ufed  in  the 

has  ghen  us  the  laws  made  by  fevcral  age  of  Augullus  -t  St  Jiuprum  commifit, 

of  the  Roman  kings,  collected,  as  he  ahudvc  quid  peccajfet,  maritus  judex  tt 

fays,  chiefly,  from  our  author  •,  in  vrndix  efio.    But  the  infeription  in 

which,  he  has  been  followed  by  many  honor  of  Duillius  for  the  firft  naval 

writers,  who  fuppofe  the  words,  given  victory  the  Romans,  ever,  obtained, 

by  Lipfius,  to  have  b  en  the  very  and  his  other  fuccefles  againft  th* 

words,  in  which  thefe  old  laws  were  Carthaginians,  which  is  ftill  extant, 

degree 
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degree  of  her  punifhment.  In  the  cafe  of  adultery,  or, 
where  it  was  found  that  fhe  had  drank  wine  (which  the 
Greeks  would  look  upon  as  the  leaft  of  all  crimes)  her  re- 
lations, together  with  her  hufband,  were  appointed  her 
judges ;  who  were  allowed  by  Romulus  to  punifh  both  thefe 
crimes  with  death,  as  the  greateft  offences  women  could  be 
guilty  of:  For  he  looked  upon  adultery  as  the  fourcc  of 
impudence ;  and  drunkennefs,  of  adultery :  Both  thefe 
crimes  continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  puni/hed  by  the 
Romans  without  mercy.  And  the  length  of  time  has  fhewn 
the  goodnefs  of  this  law  concerning  women  :  For  it  is  al- 
lowed that,  during  the  fpace  of  five  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  no  marriage  was,  ever,  diflblved  at  Rome.  But,  in  the 
hundred  and  thirty  feventh  olympiad,  and 53  in  the  cbnfulmip 

« 

■will  convince  any  one  that  the  Latin  furprizingly,  with  That,  preferved  in 

language,   which  changed  fo  much  this  authentic  infeription.  presented. 

from    the  year  493,   or  494,   in  maxvmod.dictatored.olojivm.iw. 

which  Duillius  was  conful,  as  appears  altod.  marid.  pvgnandod.  vicet. 

by  this  infeription,  though  his  name  xxxqve.naveis.cepet.  cvm.socieis. 

is  not  in  the  Fafti  confuiares%  and  ob-  septemresmomqve.   dvcis.  qvin- 

tained  this  victory,  to  the  time  of  resmosqve.  triresmosqve.  naveis. 

Auguftus,  or  about  half  a  century  xx.  depreset.  %  Hy«lo  fAmGat  «v7«» 

before,  mud,  in  all  probability,  have  — -Tfi«xc»7«  jui»  rets  9(<Jat  rvpGxKxrat 

changed  much  more  from  the  time  of  **vt  av7«»«f{sf  »ir&xM*y       «'if  tynfa 

Romulus,  to  That  of  Duillius,  that  is,  «r^jt*j«A«Icv  x«i  to  t*  ffolij^a  staow — 

in  the  fpace  of  494  years.    I  (hall  i$w>o»  •/  K*f £<?<foriei  —  *i'1vu?>*  M«f 

tranferibe  a  few  lines  of  this  infeription,  tt7t&x\c*ltt. 

for  two  reafons ;  the  firft,  to  fhew  53"  Tw*7fuc»?6»»  M*{«k  nof*»rcnt?,  x*i 

what  the  Latin  language  was  in  thofe  r*V*  n*ir.«<*.  Valerius  Maximus,  and 

days ;  and  the  other,  to  do  juftice  to  G.  llius  are  quoted,  upon  this  occafion; 

the  fidelity  of  Polybius,  by  laying  be-  but  both  of  them,  or  their  tranferibers, 

fore  the  reader  Tome  particulars,  in  have  miftaken  the  year.    Our  author 

which  the  account,  given  by  that  fays  the  firft  divorce  happened  in  the 

author  of  this  naval  battle,  agrees,  137th  olympiad,  that  is,  the  firft  year 

*  B.  i.  p.  23,  ct  24. 
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of  Marcus  Pomponius,  and  Caius  Papirius,  Spurius  Carvilius, 
no  obfcure  perfon,  is  (aid  to  have  been  the  flrft  man,  who 
divorced  his  wife,  the  cenfors  obliging  him  to  fwear  that  he 
took  another  with  a  view  of  having  children,  his  own  being 
barren  :  However,  he  was,  by  reafon  of  tins  aclion,  though 
founded  in  necefllty,  ever  after  hated  by  the  people. 

XXVI.  Thefe,  therefore,  are  the  good  laws,  which  Ro- 
mulus ena&ed  concerning  women ;  by  which  he  rendered 
them  more  obfervant  to  their  hu{bands.  But  Thofe  he 
eftabliftied  to  infpire  children  with  reverence,  and  54  piety  to 
their  fathers,  and  to  oblige  them  to  honor,  and  obey  them 
in  all  things,  both  in  their  words,  and  a&ions,  are  ftill 
more  auguft,  and  of  greater  dignity,  and,  vaftly,  fuperior  to 
our  laws :  For  the  Greek,  legiflators  limited  a  very  moit 
time  for  the  fon  to  be  under  the  government  of  his  father ; 
fome,  till  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  after  he  was  arrived 
to  manhood  :  Others,  as  long  as  he  continued  unmarried  : 
And  fome,  till  their  names  were  regiftered  in  the  colleges 

of  this  olympiad  :  For  That  muft  be,  generally  ;  as  aSm*  fignifies  Vice.  The 

always,  unci,  rttood,  when  tin-  year  is  former,  therefore,  muft  notbe  confined, 

not  mentioned  :  Now,  th  tirft  year  of  in  th  s  place,  to  jujlice,  which  is  only 

the  i^7«h  olympiad  was  the  bzi*  year  one  fpecits  of  Virtue,  as  the  piety  of 

of  Rome  •,  and,  though,  I  find,  tome  children  to  their  parents  is  another, 

accounts  of  he  fucre  'on  of  the  con-  This  is  thr-  doct-ine  of  that  great  mo- 

fu.s  place  the  conlli.il'ipof  Pomponius,  ralift,  Ariftotle,  wfiofe  ethics  I  have 

and,  I'apu.vis  the  yar  after,  y  c  they  already, obferved,  and  mall,  often,  have 

were,  according  to  our  author,  and,  tn  occafion  to  oblerve  our  author,  frc- 

myupuuoi',  according  to  truth,  con-  quently,  alludes  to  with  approbation, 

fuls  1  his  year.  ■  iatKx  J,  ai^*,  ,  4m»w^9 

54-  A.x*iaruvrv.  Our  au  hor  ufes  this  x«*  »'  *4>ki«,  are  the  words  of  that  phi- 

wo:d.  hen.,  m  a  philolophical  I  n  e  ;  lofopher. 
in  which,  imtntevtti  li0nifi»s  I  rtue^ 

»  Ethci.  B.  v.  c.  1. 
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of  the  magiftrates ;  as  they  had  learned  from  the  laws  of 
55  Solon,  56  Pittacus,  and  57  Charondas,  in  which  there  is 
acknowledged  to  be  great  wifdom.  The  punifliments,  alfb, 
they  ordered  for  difobedience  in  children  were  not  grievous; 
allowing  their  fathers  to  turn  them  out  of  doors,  and  to 
difinherit  them,  and  nothing  further.  Whereas,  gentle 
punifliments  are  not  fufficient  to  reftrain  the  folly,  and  info- 
lence  of  youth,  or  to  reftore  thofe,  who  defpifc  their  duty, 
to  a  fenfe  of  it :  For  which  r^fon,  among  the  Greeks,  great 
indecencies  arc  committed  by  children  againft  their  parents. 
But  the  lawgiver  of  the  Romans  gave  full  power  (as  one 

ss*  Zo\**.    The  learned  world  is  fo  of  whom  one,  furnamed  Mutf««,  was  a 

•much  acquainted  with  Solon,  that  I  lawgiver,  and  flourifhed  at  the  fame 

fhall  fay  no  more  of  him  than  that  he  time  with  Croefus  ;  becaufc  e  Laertius 

was  not  an  Athenian,  though  he  was  tranferibes  a  letter  from  him  to  that 

their  legiflaror,  but  of  Salamis,  and  prince. 

flourifhed  about  the  46<h  olympiad.  st  XafoJ*,-.  d  Ariftotle  calls  him  a 

"  He  died  at  Cyprus,   aged  eighty  Catanaean  •,  and  fays  that  he  gave  laws 

years,  and  ordered  his  afhes  to  be  both  to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  to  other 

carried  to  Salamis,  and  fcattcred  a-  Chalcidic  cities.     We  find,  by  our 

bout  that  ifland.    This,  Plutarch,  in  author,  that  all  thefe  three  lawgivers 

his  life  of  Solon,  treats  as  fabulous,  gave  power  to  the  father  over  his  lbn 

though,  he  fays,  many  writers  of  great  no  Jonger  than  till  be  was  chofen  a 

credit,  and  Ariftotle,  amongft  the  reft,  magiftratc  :  For  we  muft  read  *f^«a 

have  affirmed  it.    However,  the  au-  with  the  Vatican  manulcript,  inftead 

thority  of  Ariftotle  is,  certainly,  much  of          in  all  the  editions  j  fince  we 

more  to  be  depended  upon  than  That  find  to  t«»  «$e{«»  «'X«o»  in '  Anftotle; 

of  Plutarch,  which  is,  abfolutejy,  con-  and  to  t«»  fop.xez«v           more  than 

futed  by  thefe  verles,  quoted  from  once  in  our  author  ;  who  juftifics  this 

Cratinus  by  Laertius  ;  reading  by  what  he  fays,  prefently  af- 

.  tcrwards,  that  Romulus  gave  abfolute 

Ow*  «fc  mt  pi.  A«>Cf,  tQ       fatherQVer  his  f      thQ  • 

ErM0M,«  k«U  *****  A.«fl«  "  fnveftcd  with  the  firft  dignity  of  Jc 

56-  Tit-flaw.  There  were  two  men  of  commonwealth  i  x*»  &  *fjtfu*  rtttf 
note  of  this  name,  both  Mitylenaeans,    p*}i9*ts  i{d«£«pm(. 

b  Laert.  life  of  Solon.      f  Life  0/  Pittacm.      <*  Orttb*  B.  ii.  c.  10.       *  Id.  ib.  c.  6. 

may 
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may  fay)  to  the  father  over  his  fon,  even,  during  his  whole 
life  ;  whether  he  thought  proper  to  expel  him  his  houfe,  to 
whip  him,- to  load  him  with  chains ;  and,  in  that  condition,  to 
employ  him  in  agriculture,  or  to  put  him  to  death  ;  though 
his  fon  were,  actually,  in  the  adminiflration  of  the  public 
affairs,  though  inverted  with  the  greateft  offices  of  the  ftate, 
and  difHnguilhed  by  his  zeal  for  the  commonwealth.  In 
virtue  of  this  law,  men  of  diftinction,  while  they  were  ha- 
ranguing from  the  roftra  in  oppofition  to  the  fenate,  and  in 
favor  of  the  people;  and,  on  that  account,  gaining  great 
popularity,  have  been  pulled  down  from  thence,  and  carried 
away,  by  their  fathers,  to  undergo  fuch  punifhment,  as  they 
thought  fit ;  and,  while  they  were  leading  away  through 
the  forum,  none  prefent,  neither  conful,  tribune,  nor  the 
people  themfelves,  who  were  flattered  by  them,  and  thought 
all  power  inferior  to  their  own,  could  refcue  them.    I  for- 
bear to  mention  how  many  brave  men,  urged  by  their  valor, 
and  ardor  to  perform  fome  great  a&ion  contrary  to  their 
fathers  command,  have,  by  them,  been  put  to  death ;  as 
Manlius  Torquatus,  and  many  others  are  faid  to  have  put 
their  fons  to  death.    Concerning  whom,  I  fnall  fpeak  in  a 
proper  place. 

XXVII.  However,  the  power,  given  to  fathers  by  the 
Roman  lawgiver,  did  not,  even,  flop  here;  but  he  allowed  the 
father,  alfo  to  fell  his  fon,  without  regarding  the  imputation 
of  cruelty,  and  of  a  feverity,  inconfiftent  with  natural  af- 
fection, which  this  allowance  might  be  liable  to ;  and  (what 
any  one,  who  has  been  educated  in  the  loofe  manners  of 

Vol.  I.  N  n  the 
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the  Greeks  may  wonder  at  above  all  things,  and  look  upon 
as  harm  and  tyrannical)  he,  even,  gave  leave  to  the  father 
to  make  an  advantage  of  felling  his  fon,  as  far  as  three 
times  ;  giving,  by  this  means,  a  greater  power  to  the  father 
over  his  fon,  than  to  the  matter  over  his  Have :  For  a  flave, 
who  has  once  been  fold,  and,  afterwards,  obtains  his  liberty, 
is  Ins  own  mailer  ever  after :  But  a  fon,  when  fold  by  his 
father,  if  he  mould  become  free,  returned  to  his  father  s 
power ;  and,  if  he  was,  a  fecond  time,  fold,  and,  a  fecond 
time,  freed,  he  was,  ftill,  as  at  firft,  his  father's  flave  ;  butr 
after  the  third  fale,  he  was  difcharged  from  his  father.  This 
law,  whether  written,  or  unwritten  (for  that  I  cannot,  cer- 
tainly, affirm)  the  kings  obferved  in  the  beginning,  looking 
upon  it  as  the  beft  of  all  laws.  And,  after  the  diflblution. 
of  the  monarchy,  when  the  Romans,  firft,  thought  proper  to 
propofe  in  the  forum  to  the  confideration  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  all  the  cuftoms,  and  laws  of  their  own  country, 
together  with  Thofe  of  foreign  inftitution,  to  the  end  that 
the  rights  of  the  public  might  not  be  changed  as  often  as 
the  power  of  the  magiftrates,  the  decemvirs,  who  were  au- 
thorifed  by  the  people  to  colled,  and  tranfcribe  thefe  laws, 
inlerted  This  among  the  reft  ;  and  s*  it  now  ftands  in  the 
fourth  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  they  expofed  in  the  forum. 

5»*  K«i      i»  Tif  -iS*fo  t«»  xtyopum  to  that  place,  I  (hall  give  the  words  of 

Juima  it/tim.   This  law  of  Romulus,  it  here   patrei.  endo.  fidio.  vitae. 

which  our  author  fays  was  confirmed  necisq^te.  potestas.estod.terqve. 

by  the  decemvirs,  is  explained  among  ill.  venom,  darier.  iovs.  estod.sei. 

the  other  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  in  pater,  fidiom.  ter.  venom,  dvit. 

a  note  on  the  eleventh  book  :  But,  to  fidios.  a.  patre.  leber.  estod. 
favc  the  reader  the  trouble  of  turning 

How- 
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However,  that  the  decemvirs,  who  were  appointed,  three 
hundred  years  afterwards,  to  tranfcribe  thefe  laws,  did  not, 
firft,  introduce  This  among  the  Romans ;  but  that,  finding 
it,  long  before,  in  ufe,  they  durft  not  repeal  it,  we  are 
aflured  by  many  reafons ;  but,  particularly,  by  the  laws 
of  Numa  Pompilius,  the  fucceflbr  of  Romulus,  among 
wliich  there  is  this ;  "  If  a  father  gives  his  fon  leave  to 
"  marry  a  woman,  who,  by  law,  is  to  partake  of  his  facriflces, 
"  and  fortunes,  he  mail,  no  longer,  have  the  power  of  felling 
"  his  fon."  Which  he  would  never  have  enadled,  unlefs 
the  father  had,  by  all  former  laws,  been  allowed  to  fell  his  ' 
fon.  But  enough  has  been  laid  concerning  thefe  things. 
I  mall,  in  a  few  words,  give  an  account,  alfo,  of  another 
inftitution,  by  which  Romulus  regulated  the  lives  of  private 
perlbns. 

XXVIII.  For,  being  fenflble  that  the  means,  by  which 
a  whole  people  (the  greatefl  part  of  whom  are  hard  to  go- 
vern) can  be  induced  to  embrace  a  life  of  fobriety,  to  prefer 
juftice  to  gain,  to  cultivate  a  perfeverance  in  labor,  and  to 
look  upon  nothing  more  valuable  than  virtue,  is  not  in- 
ftru&ion,  but  the  habitual  pradice  of  fuch  employments,  as 
lead  to  each  virtue;  and  that  thofe,  who  pra&ife  them 
through  neceflity,  rather  than  choice,  as  foon  as  they  are 
free  from  that  reftraint,  return  to  their  natural  difpolition: 
For  thefe  reafons,  he  appointed  flaves,  and  foreigners  to 
exercife  thofe  trades,  that  are  fedentary,  and  mechanic,  and 
promote  fhameful  appetites,  looking  upon  them  as  the 
deftroyers,  and  corrupters  both  of  the  bodies,  and  minds 

N  n  2  of 
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of  all,  who  pra&ife  them ;  and  thefe  trades  were,  for  a  long 
time,  held  ignominious  by  the  Romans,  and  exercifed  by 
none  of  them.  The  only  employments  he  left  to  freemen 
were  thefe  two,  agriculture  and  warfare :  For  he  obferved 
that  men,  fo  employed,  are  temperate,  lefs  intangled  in  the 
purfuits  of  forbidden  love,  and  fubjecl:  to  that  kind  of  ava- 
rice only,  which  leads  them  not  to  injure  one  another,  but 
to  inrich  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  the  enemy :  But, 
finding  that  each  of  thefe  occupations,  feparate  from  the 
other,  is  imperfect,  and  produces  murmurs,  inftead  of  ap- 
pointing one  part  of  the  men  to  till  the  earth,  and  the  other 
to  lay  wafte  the  enemy's  country,  according  to  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  ordered  the  fame  perfons  to 
exercile  the  employments  both  of  hufbandmen,  and  foldiers ; 
and  accuftomed  them,  in  time  of  peace,  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, and  cultivate  the  land, 59  except  when  it  was  neceflary 
for  them  to  come  to  market ;  upon  which  occafions,  they 
were  to  meet  in  the  city,  in  order  to  traffic ;  and,  to  that 
end,  he  appointed  a  market  to  be  held  every  ninth  day : 
And,  in  time  of  war,  he  taught  them  the  duty  of  foldiers, 
and  not  to  yield  to  any,  either  in  the  fatigues,  or  advantages, 
that  attend  it.    For,  by  dividing,  equally,  among  them  the 

59*  n*»jw  nvi"t  jt'.tatr  etyooau    The  what  they  want.    Indeed,  the  Roman 

reader,  I  dare  fay,  will  wonder  to  find  hufbandmen,  ofcen,  went  to  Rome  to 

this  tranflatcd  by  le  Jay  excepte  Us  tranfaft  affairs  of  much  greater  im- 

negc  Hants.  Thefe  merchants^  as  he  calis  portance  :  For,  upon  their  refolutions, 

them,  were  the  hufbandmen,  who  went  the  fate  of  their  own  country,  at  firft, 

to  Rome  every  ninth  day    as  our  far-  and,  afterwards,  of  all  mankind  de- 

mers  go  to  the  next  market  town  to  pended. 
fell  the  product  of  their  lands,  and  buy 

lands, 
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lands,  flaves,  and  money  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy, 
he  infpired  them  with  a  chearfulnefs  to  ingage  in  his  mili- 
tary expeditions. 

XXIX.  If  any  of  the  citizens  had  injured  one  another, 
inftead  of  delay,  he  ufed  difpatch  in  determining  their  dif- 
ferences ;  fometdmes,  taking  cognizance  of  them  himfelf, 
and,  fometimes,  referring  them  to  others ;  and,  always,  pro- 
portioned  the  punimment  to  the  g*eatnefs  of  the  crime  : 
Finding,  alfo,  that  nothing  reftrains  men  from  all  evil  a&ions, 
fo  effe&ually  as  fear,  he  contrived  many  things  to  create  it ; 
as  the  erecting  a  tribunal,  where  he  fate  in  judgement,  in  the 
moft  confpicuous  part  of  the  Forum ;  the  moft  formidable 
appearance  of  the  foldiers,  who  attended  him,  being  three 
hundred  in  number,  and  the  rods,  and  axes,  borne  by  twelve 
lienors,  who  whipped  thofe  in  the  forum,  whofe  offences  de- 
fended it,  and  beheaded  others  in  public,  whofe  crimes  were 
of  the  greateft  magnitude.  This  was  the  conftitution  of  the 
government  eftablifhcd  by  Romulus :  For  the  things,  I  have 
mentioned,  fufficiently,  enable  us  to  form  a  judgement  of 
the  reft. 

XXX.  His  other  actions,  both  in  war,  and  peace,  which, 
alfo,  defervc  the  notice  of  hiftory,  are  as  follows.  The 
neighbouring  nations  being  very  confiderable  both  for  their 
numbers,  and  their  ftrength,  and  none  of  them  friends  to 
the  Romans ;  he  propofed  to  gain  their  afreclion  by  mar- 
riages (which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  was 
the  firmeft  bond  of  friendfhip)  but,  confidering  that,  as  the 
Romans  were,  newly,  fettled,  and  neither  powerful  in  riches, 

nor 
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nor  fupportcd  by  the  reputation  of  any  great  achievement, 
thofe  cities  would  not,  of  their  own  accord,  unite  with  them ; 
but  that,  if  violence,  without  abufe,  were  employed,  they 
would  fubmit  to  it,  he  determined,  with  the  approbation  of 
Numitor,  his  grandfather,  to  effect  thefe  marriages  60  by 
ieizing,  at  once,  a  number  of  virgins.  After  he  had  taken 
this  refolution,  he  firft  made  a  vow  to  the  god,  who  prefides 
over  fecret  counfels,  to  celebrate  annual  facrificesi  and  feftivals, 
if  his  enterprife  fucceeded :  Then,  having  laid  his  reafons 
before  the  fenate,  and  they  approving  the  defign,  he  pro- 
claimed a  feftival,  and  public  games  in  honor  of  Neptune ; 
and  gave  notice  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  inviting  all,  who 
were  willing,  to  be  prefent  at  the  aflembly,  and  partake  of 
the  games:  For  he  gave  out  that  there  would  be  prizes  of 
all  forts  to  be  contended  for  both  by  horfes,  and  men.  The 
concourfe  of  Grangers,  who  came  with  their  wives,  and 
children  to  aflift  at  the  feftival,  being  very  great,  after  he 
had  performed  the  facrifices,  and  games  in  honor  of  Neptune, 

*0,  At  ei(irayn(  9*$nm.  Livy  fays  not  opened  an  afylum  for  women  alfo? 

that  Romulus,  by  the  advice  of  the  That  being  the  only  means  to  pro- 

ienate,  fent  cmbafladors  to  the  neigh-  vide  them  felves  with  fuitable  matches; 

bouring  nations  to  propofe  an  alliance,  f  Ecquid  non  fominis  ouoque  afylum 

and  to  defire  wives  for  his  new  people :  aperuijfent  ?    Id  tnim  demum  compar 

This  embafly,  he  fays,  was  not  well  connubmm  fore.    Whether  this  fneer, 

received  by  any  of  his  neighbours,  which  feems  not  ill  applied,  was  hand- 

who  defpifed  the  Romans  j  and,  at  ed  eown  to  Livy  by  the  old  hiftorians, 

the  fame  time,  apprehended  left  this  or  was  the  creature  of  his  own  inven- 

power,  rifing  up  in  the  middle  of  them,  tion,  cannot  now  be  known  :  But  it 

might  prove  fatal  to  themfclvcs,  and  muft  be  allowed  to  come  with  a  better 

their  pofterity  ;  and  fome  of  them  grace  from  a  Roman,  than  a  Greek, 

afliqd  the  cmbafladors,  why  they  had  hiftorian. 

fB.  i.  c.  9. 

the 
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the  laft  day,  on  which  he  was  to  difmifs  the  aflembly,  he 
ordered  the  young  men,  when  he  mould  give  the  lignal,  to 
feize  all  the  virgins,  who  were  prefent  at  the  mew,  each 
taking  the  firft  he  met  with ;  to  keep  them  that  night  with- 
out violating  their  chaftity,  and  bring  them  to  him  the  next 
day.  The  young  men  divided  thcmfelves  into  feveral  bodies, 
and,  as  foon  as  they  faw  the  fignal,  feized  the  virgins :  Upon 
this,  the  ftrangers  were  in  an  uproar,  and,  immediately,  fled> 
fiifpec~ting  fome  greater  mifchief.  The  next  day,  when  the 
virgins  were  bro  icrht  before  Romulus,  he  comforted  them 
in  their  diftrefs  with  this  aflurance,  that  his  people,  in  feizing 
them,  had  no  defign  to  infult,  but  to  marry  them ;  and  told 
them  that  this  was  an  ancient  Greek  cuftom,  and  this  me- 
thod of  contracting  marriages,  of  all  others,  the  moll  illus- 
trious *,  exhorting  them  to  cherifh  thofe,  whom  fortune  had 
given  them  for  their  hufbands:  Then,  taking  an  account 
of  their  number,  which  was  found  to  amount  to  fix  hundred 
and  eighty  three,  he  chofe  an  equal  number  of  unmarried 
men,  to  whom  he  married  them,  each  according  to  the 
cuftoms  of  their  refpedlive  countries  ;  which  he  confirmed 
by  granting  to  them  61  a  communion  of  fire,  and  water,  in 

6"  Ev«  x«i»<*»»«  w(ot  ***  v7«7»f.  fire,  and  water  in  marriages,  was,  he 

«  Plutarch  enJeavours,  by  various  rea-  fays,  pour  marqutr  une  parfaite  union ; 

fons,  to  account  for  the  cuftom,  that  I  fuppofe,becaule  fire,  and  water  agree 

prefcribed  to  the  bride  to  touch  fire,  fo  well  together  ;  as  well,  indeed,  as 

and  water :  But  they  are  all  fo  trifling,  many  men,  and  their  wives.  Without 

that  I  Ihall  not  mention  them.   How-  entering  into  the  rcafons,  therefore,  of 

ever,  1  muft  not  omit  the  reafon,  this  cuftom,  I  (hall  only  fay  that,  as 

given  by  M.  *•*  in  his  note  upon  this  marriages  were  contracted  by  the  ufe 

paffege  j  the  defign  of  making  ufe  of  of  fire,  and  water,  fo,  when  a  man  was 

6  Roman.  Qgacft.  i. 

the 
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the  fame  manner  as  marriages  are  performed,  even,  to  this 
day. 

XXXI.  Some  write  that  thefe  things  happened  in  the  firft 
year  of  Romulus*  reign ;  but  61  Cneius  Gellius  fays  it  was 
in  the  fourth,  which  is  more  probable ;  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  chief  of  a  new-built  city  would  undertake  fuch  an 
enterprife,  before  he  had  eftablifhed  the  government  of  it. 
Some  afcribe  the  caufe  of  this  ravifliment  to  a  fcarcity  of 
Women :  Others,  to  his  fceking  a  color  for  a  war  :  But  thofe, 
who  give  the  moft  rational  account  of  it,  and  to  whom, 
alfo,  I  aflent,  attribute  it  to  a  defign  of  contracting  a  friend- 
fhip  founded  on  affinity  with  the  neighbouring  cities.  The 
Romans,  even,  to  this  day,  continue  to  celebrate  the  feaft, 
then  inftituted  by  Romulus,  calling  it,  Confualiay  in  which 
a  fubterraneous  altar,  placed  near  the  greateft  circus,  the 
ground  being  funk  for  that  purpofe,  is  honoured  with  facri- 
fkes,  and  burnt-ofFerings  of  firft- fruits,  and  a  courfe  is  run 
both  by  horfes  in  chariots,  and  by  (ingle  horfes :  The  god, 
to  whom  thefe  honors  are  paid,  is  called  Confus  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  which  name,  according  to  fome,  fignifies,  in  our 
language,  Uoai ceiaiy^uv,  Neptune^  who  Jbakes  the  earth  ; 
and  they  fay  that  he  was  honoured  with  a  fubterraneous 
altar,  becaufe  this  god  has  the  command  of  the  earth.  I  am 

banifbed,  he  was  faid  to  be  interdicted  M.  Tullio  aqua  et  igm  interdicatur? 
fire,  and  water.  The  moll  remarkable  Or,  as  Cicero  fays  it  was  drawn,  ut 
inftance  I  ever  met  with  of  this  inter-  interdiflum  Jit,  which  he,  juftly,  con- 
dition, is  Rogation^  as  the  Romans  fured  as  an  abfurd  expreflion. 
called  it,  drawn  up  by  Sextus  Clodius  «*•  r»*,0f  TiAA.of.  See  the  25th  an- 
againft  h  Cicero  i  Vtlitis,  jubcatis,  ut  notation  on  the  firft  book. 

k  ProJDom.  c.  i8. 

fenilble 
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fenfible  there  is  another  report ;  that  the  feflival  is,  indeed, 
celebrated,  and  the  courfe  of  the  horfes  performed  in  honor 
of  Neptune ;  but  that  the  fubterraneous  altar  was,  afterwards, 
erected  to  fome  63  ineffable  genius,  who  prefides  over,  and  is 
the  guardian  of,  hidden  counfels ;  and  that  a  fecret  altar  was 
never  erected  to  Neptune,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  either 
by  the  Greeks,  or  Barbarians :  But  it  is  hard  to  affert  which 
of  thefe  opinions  is  the  trueft. 

XXXII.  As  foon  as  the  report  of  the  ravifhment  of  the 
virgins,  and  of  their  marriage,  was  fpread  about  the  neigh^ 
bouring  cities,  fome  rcfented  the  proceeding ;  others,  con- 
fidering  the  motive,  from  whence  it  flowed,  and  the  event 
it  was  attended  with,  bore  it  with  moderation.  But,  in 
time,  it  occafloned  feveral  wars,  of  which,  fome  were  of 
fmall  confequence,  but  That  againft  the  Sabines  was  very 
confiderable,  and  full  of  difficulty  :  All  which  ended  hap- 
pily, as  the  oracles  had  foretold  to  Romulus,  before  he 
made  the  attempt,  fignifying  that  he  mould  undergo  great 
difficulties,  and  dangers,  but  that  the  event  of  them  would 
be  profperous.    The  flrft  cities,  that  made  war  upon  him, 

63-  L*ium  */pJu.    The  tranflators  pronounce ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  called 

are  divided,  as  ufual,  in  rendering  this,  them  mfifot  $w,  one  of  thefe  was 

Portus,  and  le  Jay  have  given  to  Proierpine,  who  is  called  «f)V«f  by 

the  feme  of  unknown,  which  is  *yi<*s er,  k  Euripides  in  that  truly  poetical  de- 

as  »  Paul  calls  the  unknown  god,  to  fcription  of  the  wandering  of  Ceres  in 

whom  the  altar  was  erected  at  Athens,  fearch  of  her •, 

Sylburgius,  and  M.  *  •  •  have  tranf-  „  . 

Jated  it  properly.    The  ancients,  it  ™<*  rat  «roWir« 

feems,   worlhipped  fome  divinities,  AfW*  Mf*f« 
whofe  names  they  held  it  impious  to 

1  Afls,  c.  xvii.  >.  23.        k  la  Helena,     1 3  j2. 

Vol.  I.  O  o  were 
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were  64  Cacnina,  <s  Antemna,  and  66  Cruftumerium :  Their 
pretence  was  the  ravifhment  of  the  virgins,  and  the  defire  to 
revenge  it :  But  their  real  motive  was  a  jealoufy  of  the  rife, 
and  fvvift  incrcafe  of  Rome,  and  a  refolution  not  to  fufTer  a 
common  evil  to  grow  up,  and  become  formidable  to  all  its 
neighbours.  Thefe  cities,  therefore,  fending  embafladors  to 
the  Sabines,  defired  that,  as  they  were  porTeiled  both  of  the 
grcateft  ftrcngth,  and  greater!:  riches,  and  thought  themfelves 
worthy  of  the  empire  over  their  neighbours,  and  had  not 
the  lcait  mare  in  the  late  abufe,  they  would  take  upon  them 
the  command  of  the  war  :  For  the  greater  part  of  the  vir- 
gins belonged  to  them. 

XXXIII.  When  they  could  not  prevail,  the  embafladors 
fent  from  Romulus  oppofing  them,  and  courting  that 
people  both  by  their  words,  and  actions,  they  grew  uneafy 
at  the  lofs  of  time  (the  Sabines,  for  ever,  affecting  delays,  and  k 
putting  off  to  a  long  day  the  deliberation  concerning  the 
war)  and  refolved  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans  by  them- 
felves, not  doubting  but  their  own  ftrength,  if  the  three 
nations  united  their  arms,  would  be  fufficient  to  conquer 
one  inconfidcrable  city.  This  was  their  refolution  :  But 
they  did  not  ufe  the  neceflary  expedition  to  aflemble  all 

•4*  »*!»»!»»»•  Kthtt  S«Cn»r.  1  Feftus  Cruftumerium,  and  Cruftumcria,  both 
writes  it  Cenena.  This  town  ftood  by  Livy,  and  Pliny.  It  ftood  between 
near  to  Rome,  but  its  fituation  is  not,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Anio,  about  a  mile 
certainly,  known.  north  of  Fidenac.  m  Cluvcr  thinks  that 

*$•  A»7»/a»«,  or  Antemnae,  lay  be-  Cruftumerium  ftood  upon,  or  near  the 
twtrn  Rome,  and  the  confluence  of  the  hill,  on  which  there  is,  now,  a  tower, 
Anio,  and  the  Tiber.  called,  Maringliano  Vtubio. 

***  K^s»i*t^ot.  This  town  is  called 

'  Stcph.  Epttom.      ■  Ital.  Antiq.  B.  ii.  c.  8. 

together 
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together  in  one  camp,  which  was  owing  to  the  eagernefs  of 
the  Caeninenfes,  who  led  out  their  forces  before  the  reft, 
and  feemed  the  grcateft  promoters  of  the  war.  This  peo- 
ple, therefore,  having  taken  the  field,  and  wafting  the 
country,  that  lay  neareft  to  their  own,  Romulus  led  out  his 
army ;  and,  unexpectedly,  falling  upon  the  enemy,  while 
they  were,  as  yet,  unprepared  to  receive  him,  he  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  their  camp^  which  was,  but  newly, 
formed;  then,  following  clofe  thofe,  who  fled  into  the 
city,  where  they  had,  as  yet,  received  no  account  of  the 
defeat  of  their  people ;  and,  finding  the  walls,  unguarded,  and 
the  gates  open,  he  took  the  town  by  ftorm,  and  the  king 
of  the  Caeninenfes  meeting  him  with  a  ftrong  body  of  men, 
he  charged  him,  and,  killing  him  with  his  own  hands,  took 
off  his  fpoils. 

XXXIV.  The  town  being  taken  in  this  manner,  he 
ordered  the  inhabitants  to  deliver  up  their  arms ;  and,  taking 
as  many  of  their  fons  for  hoftages,  as  he  thought  fit,  he 
marched  againft  the  Antemnates.  Their  forces,  alfo,  he 
defeated,  in  the  like  manner,  by  falling  upon  them  unawares, 
while  they  were,  yet,  difperfed  in  foraging;  and,  having 
treated  the  prifoners  like  the  others,  he  returned  home  with 
his  army,  carrying  with  him  the  fpoils  he  had  taken  in 
battle,  and  the  choiceft  part  of  the  booty,  as  an  offering  to 
the  gods;  to  whom,  together  with  thefe,  he  offered  many 
facrifices,  Romulus  himfelf  came  laft  in  the  proceflion, 
clad  in  a  purple  robe,  his  hair  bound  with  a  crown  of 
laurel,  and,  that  he  might  maintain  the  royal  dignity,  - 

O  o  2  in 
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67  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes.  The  reft  of  the  army 
both  foot  and  horfe  followed,  ranged  in  -  their  feveral  divi- 
fions,  hymning  the  gods  in  fongs  of  their  country,  and 
celebrating  their  general  with  extemporary  verfes.  They 
were  met  by  the  citizens  with  their  wives,  and  children ; 
who,  ranging  themfelves  on  each  fide  of  the  way,  congra- 
tulated them  upon  their  victory,  and  exprefled,  in  every 
other  inftance,  the  greateft  affection  for  them.    When  the 

«7-  T*d{iirjr<»  vxetnGiGiKUf.   "  PIu-  0  Livy,  who  fays,  fabricato  ad  id  aptc 

tarch  has  thought  tit  to  cenfure  Dio-  ferculo,  miftook  ferculum,  for  a  chariot, 

nyfius  for  faying  that  Romulus  tri-  This  note  both  1c  Jay,  and  M.  *  •  * 

umphed  in  a  chariot-,  which  cuftom,  have  tranflated;  the  former  owning 

he  lays,  was,  afterwards,  introduced,  from  whom  he  had  it,  and  the  other 

as  fome  authors  write,  by  Tarquinius,  not.    Calaubon's  fancy  fuppofes  two 

the  fon  of  Damaratus -,  and,  as  others,  things-,  the  firft,  that  Dionyfius  had 

by  Poplicola.    However,  he  has  not  read  Livy,  which  I  do  not  believe  * 

thought  fit  to  name  thefe  authors.   If  becaufe  he  never  mentions  him  among 

he  had,  we  mould  have  been  able  to  the  other  Latin  hiftorians,  whom  he, 

judge  whether  their  authority  deferved  often,  quotes    and  I  have,  upon  an- 

better  to  be  oppofed  to  That  of  our  other  occafion,  fhewn  p,  I  think,  that 

author,  than  his  own.    I  believe,  the  it  is  probable  Livy's  hiftory  did  not , 

reafon  he  gives,  a  few  lines  before,  for  appear  before  That  of  our  author : 

contradicting  Varro,  the  greateft  anti-  The  other  fuppofition  is,  that  Dio- 

quary  the  Romans  ever  had,  will  not,  nyfius,  being  a  Greek,  did  not  under- 

greatly,  recommend  his  authority  to  ftand  Latin  enough  to  know  that  fer- 

the  reader.    Varro  had  derived  Opima  culum  did  not  fignify  a  chariot.  In 

Jpolia,  Spoils  taken  from  a  general  by  a  oppofition  to  this,  we  muft  remember 

general,  fuch  as  Thofe  Romulus  took,  what  our  author  has  told  us  in  his 

from  Opts,  which  fignifies  Riches :  preface,  that  he  had  lived  twenty  two 

This  derivation  Plutarch  finds  fault  years  at  Rome,  and  made  hi mfelfma- 

with,  and  fays,  very  abfurdly,  that  iter  of  the  Latin  language  :  After 

Opima  fpolia  may,  with  greater  propri-  which,  it  is  ridiculous  to  imagine  that 

ety,  be  derived  from  opus.    Calaubon  a  man  of  his  parts,  and  application, 

obferves,  upon  this  occafion,  That  mould  not,  in  fo  long  a  time,  have 

Dionyfius,  being  a  Greek,  and  unac-  underltood  Latin  as  well  as  an  Eton, 

quaintcd  with  the  Latin  language,  as  orWeftminftcr  fcholar;  moll  of  whom, 

he  fuppofes,  in  reading  the  account,  I  dare  fay,  know  the  fignification  of 

given  of  this  triumph  of  Romulus  by  ferculum. 

»  Life  of  Romulus.      9  B.  i.  c.  10.      r  See  the  eighth  annotation  on  the  firft  book. 
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army  entered  the  city,  they  found  68  bowls  full  of  wine,  and 
tables  fpread  with  all  forts  of  vi&uals,  which  were  placed 
before  the  houfes  of  the  moft  conftderable  perfons,  to  the 
end  that  all,  who  pleafed,  might  fatisfy  themfelvcs.  Such 
was  the  victorious  proceflion,  in  which  trophies  were  carried, 
and  facriflces  offered  up,  called,  by  the  Romans,  a  Triumph, 
which  was  firft  inftituted  by  Romulus.  But,  in  our  time, 
thefe  triumphs  are  become  very  expenfive  and  oftentatious, 
and  attended  with  a  theatrical  pomp,  that  feems  calculated 
to  mew  their  riches,  rather  than  their  virtue ;  and,  in  winch, 
they  have  departed,  in  all  refpecls,  from  their  ancient  fru- 
gality. After  the  proceflion,  and  the  facrifice,  Romulus 
built  a  fmall  temple,  on  the  top  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  to 
Jupiter,  whom  the  Romans  call 69  Feretrius ■:  For  the  ancient 
traces  of  it  ftill  remain,  of  which  the  longeft  fides  are  lels 
than  fifteen  feet:  In  this  temple,  he  confecrated  the  fpoils 
of  the  king  of  the  Caeninenfes,  whom  he  had  killed  with 
his  own  hand.    Jupiter  Feretrius,  to  whom  Romulus  de- 

68,  K^»7«^i  •*»«  tffx{«juuaif.    Kt^xv  rean  ;  and,  by  his  principles,  ought 

is  ufed  here  by  our  author  in  the  fame  not  to  have  been  folicitous  about  the 

fenfe  the  poets  ufe  the  word,  that  is,  reparation  of  temples.    The  philofo- 

to  filly  without  any  regard  to  mixture  phy  of  Epicurus  gained  ground  among 

thus,  i  Homer  fays,  the  Romans  in  proportion  as  they 

.     ,       .  were  lofine  their  liberty,  and,  the  pa- 

5  ■  ™  *  rent  of  that  liberty,  their  virtue  :  It 

Upon  which,  the  Greek  fcholiaft,  very  being  very  natural  for  men,  who  were 

well,  obferves,  tvi  m%tn  awo  rt,f  *(%*i»t  plunging  their  country  into  flavery ,and 

rv»q0««f  «t  xt^xf  y»(  i^«»1k  unvor.  vice,  firlt  to  wilh,  and  then  to  beiievr, 

*9' '  Nimv— Au(  4>t{tl^i».  This  temple  that  their  actions  were  fecure  from  the 

Auguftus  repaired  j  and,  what  is  very  obfervation,  and  chaftifement  of  Pro- 

extraordinary,  he  repaired  it  by  the  vidence  ! 
advice  of  Atticus,  who  was  an  Epicu- 

i  0?iw.  i.  f.  93.      '  Corn.  Nep.  Life  of  Atticut. 
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dicated  thefe  arms,  may,  without  deviating  from  the  truth* 
be  called  either  Tfonxixxos,  7?je  Trophy-bearer  ;  SxvXopOfO?, 
The  Spoil-bearer^  as  fome  are  of  opinion  ;  or  Tra^f^c, 
Excellent ;  becaufe  he  excels  all  things,  and  comprehends 
univerfal  nature,  and  motion. 

XXXV.  After  the  king  had  performed  the  facrifices  to 
the  gods  in  thankfgiving  for  his  viclory,  and  offered  up  the 
choiceft  of  the  booty,  before  he  entered  upon  any  other 
bufinefs,  he  aflembled  the  fenate  to  deliberate  with  them  in 
what  manner  the  conquered  cities^  were  to  be  treated  ;  he 
Hmfelf  firft  delivering  the  opinion  he  thought  the  beft. 
After  all  the  fenators,  who  were  prefent,  had  approved  of 
the  counfels  of  their  chief,  as  fafe  and  generous,  and  given 
great  applaufe  to  all  the  other  advantages,  that  were  likely 
to  flow  from  them  to  the  commonwealth,  not  only  for  the 
prefent,  but  for  ever  after,  he  called  together  all  the  women, 
who  belonged  to  the  Antemnates,  andCaeninenfes,  and  had 
been  feized  with  the  reft :  And,  when  they  appeared  before 
him  lamenting,  throwing  themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  bewail- 
ing the  calamities  of  their  country,  he  commanded  them 
to  ceafe  their  lamentations,  and  be  filent ;  then,  fpoke  to 
them  as  follows :  "  Your  fathers,  and  brothers,  together 
*'  with  all  the  cities,  to  which  you  belong,  deferve  to  meet 
"  with  every  kind  of  feverity,  for  having  preferred  an  un- 
"  neceflary  and  difhonourable  war  to  our  friendfhip :  How- 
"  ever,  we  have  rcfolved,  for  many  reafons,  to  treat  them 
11  with  moderation ;  to  which  we  are  induced  both  by  our 
^*  fear  of  the  indignation  of  the  gods,  ever  ready  to  punifli 

"  the 
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"  the  arrogant,  and  by  our  apprehenfion  of  the  envy  of 
"  men ;  and  are,  alfo,  perfuaded  that  mercy  does  not,  a 
u  little,  contribute  to  alleviate  the  common  evils,  to  which 
"  mankind  are  fubjedt,  as  we  ourfelves  have,  formerly, 
"  ftood  in  need  of  That  of  others :  And  your  behaviour  to 
"  your  hufbands  having  been,  hitherto,  blamelefs,  we  are 
"  of  opinion  that  this  will  be  no  fmall  honor,  and  return 
"  for  it :  We  fuffer  their  offence,  therefore,  to  go  unpunifh- 
"  ed,  and  take  from  your  fellow-citizens  neither  their  liberty, 
u  their  pofleflions,  nor  any  other  advantages  they  enjoy: 
"  And  to  thofe,  who  chufe  to  ftay  there,  as  well  as  to  fuch, 
<£  as  are  deflrous  to  remove  hither^  we  grant  full  liberty  to 
"  make  their  option ;  not  only  without  danger,  but  with- 
"  out  fear  of  repenting.  But,  to  the  end  they  may  never 
"  repeat  their  fault ;  and,  that  no  occafion  may  be  found 
"  to  induce  the  cities  to  break  with  us,  the  beft  remedy, 
"  and  That,  which  will,  at  the  fame  time,  conduce  to  the 
"  reputation,  and  fecurity  of  both,  will  be,  to,  make  thofe 
u  cities  colonies  of  Rome,  and  to  fend  a  proper  number  of 
"  our  own  people  from  hence  to  inhabit  them,  jointly,  with 
"  your  fellow- citizens.  Go  away,  therefore,  fatisfied ;  and 
"  redouble  your  love,  and  regard  for  your  hufbands,  to 
"  whom  your  parents,  and  brothers  owe  their  prefervatioii, 
"  and  your  countries  their  liberty."  The  women,  hearing 
this,  were  gready,  pleafed,  and,  medding  tears  of  joy,  left  the 
forum.  Romulus  fent  a  colony  of  three  hundred  men  into 
each  city,  to  whom  thefe  gave  a  third  part  of  their  lands  to 
be  divided  among  them  by  lot  y  and  thofe  Caenincnfes,  and 

Antemnates, 
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Antemnates,  who  defired  to  remove  to  Rome,  he  conveyed 
thither  together  with  their  wives,  and  children,  they  re- 
taining the  pofleilion  of^heir  lands,  and  bringing  with  them 
all  their  effects.  Thefe,  who  were  not  lefs  than  three  thou- 
sand, the  king,  immediately,  incorporated  with  the  tribes, 
and  the  curiae  :  So  that,  the  Romans  had  then,  for  the  firft 
time,  fix  thoufand  foot,  in  all,  upon  the  regifter.  Thus, 
Caenina,  and  Antemna,  no  inconfiderable  cities,  whofe  in- 
habitants were  of  Greek  extraction  (for  they  were,  then, 
inhabited  by  the  Aborigines,  who  had  taken  them  from  the 
Siceli,  and  who,  as  I  faid  before,  were  part  of  thofe  Oenotri, 
who  came  out  of  Arcadia)  after  this  war,  became  Roman 
colonies. 

XXXVI.  Romulus,  having  finiflied  thefe  things,  led  out 
his  army  againft  the  Cruftumeri,  who  were  better  prepared 
than  the  former  to  receive  him  :  And,  after  he  had  reduced 
them  both  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  in  an  aflault  upon  their 
city,  they  kaving  behaved  themfelves  with  great  bravery, 
he  did  not  think  fit  to  punifh  them  any  farther,  but  made 
this  city,  alfo,  a  Roman  colony,  like  the  two  former. 
Cruftumerium  was  a  colony  of  the  Albans,  planted  many 
years  before  the  building  of  Rome.  The  fame  of  the  ge- 
neral's valor  in  war,  and  of  his  clemency  to  the  conquered 
being  fpread  through  many  cities,  feveral  brave  men  joined 
him,  bringing  with  them  confiderable  powers,  together 
with  their  whole  families :  From  one  of  thefe  leaders,  who 
came  from  Tyrrhenia,  and  whofe  name  was  Caelius,  one  of 
the  hills,  on  which  he  fettled,  is,  to  this  day,  called  Caelius : 

Whole 
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Whole  cities,  alfo,  fubmittcd  to  him,  after  the  example  of 
7°Medullia,  and  became  Roman  colonies.    The  Sabines, 
feeing  thefe  things,  grew  uneaiy,  and  accufed  one  another 
for  not  having  cruflied  the  power  of  the  Romans,  while  it 
was  in  its  infancy ;  inftead  of  which,  they  were,  now,  to 
contend  with  it,  when  it  was,  greatly,  increafcd :  They 
determined,  therefore,  to  correct  their  former  error,  by 
fending  a  confiderable  army  into  the  field.  And,  foon  after, 
aflembling  a  general  council  in  the  greateft  and  moft  dig- 
nified city  of  tile  nation,  called  71  Cures,  they  all  gave  their 
votes  for  the  war,  and  appointed  Titus,  furnamed  Tatius, 
king  of  the  Curetes,  to  be  their  general.    After  the  Sabines 
had  come  to  this  refolution,  the  affembly  broke  up,  and 
every  one,  returning  home,  made  preparations  for  the  war, 
defigning  to  advance  to  Rome,  with  a  great  army,  the 
following  year. 

XXXVII.  In  the  mean  time,  Romulus,  alfo,  made  the 
belt  preparations  he  was  able  to  receive  them ;  being  fenfible 
that  he  was  to  defend  himfelf  againft  a  warlike  people. 

-°-  UiSvxxt*.    This  town  flood  in  not  far  from  the  river  Himella,  now 

the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  near  czlkdL' Jiay  and  fomething  more  than 

the  confines  of  the  Sabines  j  and  was  twenty  five  Roman  miles  north  from 

a  colony  of  the  Albans.    It  belonged  Rome.  This  city  gave  two  kings  to  the 

to  the  Latines,  as  our  author  informs  Romans,Tatius,  and  Numa,  and,  alfo, 

us  in  the  third  'book  •,  \Uar  it  areAjr  gave  name  to  the  Romans  thcmfelves* 

i*  tk  A«7i»*»  <0iw  Mi(hAA<«».  who,  from  thence,  were  called Quirites* 

7.-  K„f,f.    This  city,  the  capital  of  "Kvf,f,  «£  T„f  Puf4„  ^ 

the  Sabines,  has,  Jong  fincc,  lain  in  Xtt/<r«JifTi7of TaUwNauett ncunw 

ruins :  But  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  flood  E»?iv4Sr  it  **,  Kvf,1«f  010u«fa„  7:  hJ- 

on  the  fpot,  where  there  is,  now,  afmall  yo^Hit  m  P«/«*uf. 
monaflery,  called, 1  il  Vefcovio  di  Sabina, 

«  C  34.        « Cluvcr,  Jul.  Ant.  B.  ii.  c.  9.      »  Strabo,  B.  v.  p.  349. 
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With  this  view,  he  raifed  the  wall  of  the  Palatine  hill,  by 
building  higher  works  upon  it,  as  a  farther  fecurity  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  unrounded  the  adjacent  hills,  the 7*  Aventine, 
and  That,  now,  called  the  Capitoline  hill,  with  ditches,  and 
ftrong  palifades :  Upon  thefe  hills,  he  ordered  the  hufbandmen, 
with  their  flocks,  to  pafs  the  nights,  fecuring  each  of  them  by 
a  fufficient  guard ;  and,  if  any  other  place  could  contribute 
to  their  fecurity,  he  fortified  That,  alfo,  with  ditches,  and 
palifades,  and  placed  a  guard  there.  In  the  mean  time,  there 
came  to  him  a  man  of  activity,  and  reputation  for  military 
achievements,  whofe  name  was  Lucumo,  lately,  become  his 
friend ;  who  brought  with  him,  out  of  the  city  of"  Solonium, 

7*.  t»  Awi»1'»o».  M.  **•,  in  his  note  making  this  hill  a  part  of  the  city, 
upon  this  paflage,  fays  that  Dionyfius       7J-  Ex  troht»t.    There  is  a 
contradicts  himfelf  by  faying,  in  the  note  in  Hudfon  upon  this  occafion, 
third  book,  that  Ancus  Martius  fortifi-  which  M.  *•*  has  tranflated,  whereby 
ed  this  hill.  However,  the  contradiction  it  appears  that  there  mult  be  fome 
is  not  owing  to  our  author,  but  to  his  miftakc  in  the  name  of  this  city,  there 
mifreprefentation  of  our  author's  fenfei  not  having  been  any  city  fo  called  in 
which  will,  plainly,  appear  by  com-  Tyrrhenia.  w  Cluver  is  there  cited  for 
paring  the  terms  made  ufe  of  by  Dio-  reading  Vetulonium  inftead  of  Solo- 
nyfius  in  thefe  two  places.    In  this  nium,  which  is  a  very  reafonable  con- 
before  us,  he  fays  that  Romulus  fur-  lecture  •,  fince  Vetulonium  was  one  of 
rounded  the  Aventine  hill  with  a  ditch,  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  Etruria, 
and  ftrong  palifades ;  Ta»  Avulm  *™-  and  fo  confiderable,  that  the  enfigns 
T(*<B0{v«y,  x««  XH**"U*U  X<*«V'J  of  maS'^racy»  afterwards,  in  ufe  at 
ActuCct.w*.  In  the  other  pafTage,  he  fays  Rome,  were  thought  to  have  been  in- 
that  Ancus  Martius  made  no  fmall  vented  there  •,  which  gave  occafion  to 
addition  to  the  city  by  inclofing  the  Silius  Italicus,  quoted,  alfo,  by*  CIu- 
Aventine  hill  within  its  walls ;  tP  aroA«  ver,  to  fay, 

W*,  *  fttg.  '^U^Sore'      M™"*"       ****  VtM*  : 
Aiyof**m  Au«U».  The  nrit,  tneretore,      BllftMt  bat(  frima  ^  fraettJtrt  fafittt 

vifibly,  relates  to  the  extemporary  lor-      E ,  jmixil  midtM  ttui/0  lrrr9rt/(Cnrt] . 
tification  made  by  Romulus  to  repuife      nat(  ^tai  eieris  jtcentvit  itMrt  twktt 
the  Sabinesi  and  the  other,  to  the      Et  printtp,  lyri,  vtfm  pratuxvit  »Jlr$. 

•B.ii.  c.  a.      »B.  viii. 
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a  confiderable  number  of  auxiliary  forces  confirming  of 
Tyrrhenians.  There  came  to  him  alfo,  from  the  Albans, 
fent  by  his  grandfather,  a  good  number  of  foldiers  with  their 
attendants,  and,  with  them,  artificers  for  making  warlike 
engines :  Thefe  men  were  fupplied  with  provifions,  arms,  and 
all  other  neceflaries.  When  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  war 
on  both  fides,  the  Sabines,  defigning  to  take  the  field  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fpring,  refolved,  firft,  to  fend  embafladors 
to  the  enemy,  with  orders  both  to  require  the  women  to  be 
fent  home,  and  to  demand  fatisfaclion  for  feizing  them  ;  to 
the  end  that,  being  denied  it,  they  might  (eem  under  a 
neceflity  to  enter  upon  the  war :  With  this  view,  therefore, 
they  fent  embafladors.  But  Romulus  thought  it  realbnable 
that  the  women,  fince  they  themfelves  were  not  unwilling 
to  live  with  their  hu(bands,  mould  be  fufTered  to  remain 
with  them ;  but  confented  to  grant  them  any  thing  elfe  they 
defired,  provided  they  applied  to  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
did  not  begin  the  war :  However,  they,  agreeing  to  nothing 
he  propofed,  marched  out  with  their  army,  which  confuted 
of  twenty  five  thoufand  foot,  and  near  a  thoufand  horfe. 
The  Roman  army  was  not  much  inferior  in  number,  74  the 

»•  Au«#  i*u  «l  t«»  wf£«t  (jut^nJut  that  Caelius,  the  Medullini,  and  the 

aSamiot  it  lrir*{.    M.  •••  thinks  it  other  cities  could  have  fupplied  him 

is  not  credible  that  the  army  of  Ro-  with  fourteen  thoufand  more.   But  he 

mulus  fhould  be  fo  numerous  *,  fince,  feems  to  have  forgotten  that  our  au- 

after  he  had  incorporated  the  Caeni-  thor  has,  already,  told  us  that  many 

nenfes,  and  Antcmnates  with  his  own  brave  men  had,  before,  joined  him  with 

le,  the  whole  number  did  not  ex-  confiderable  forces,  befides  Caelius 

fix  thoufand,  as  we  have  feen  j  that  many  cities  had  fubmitred  to  him, 

and  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  he  fays,  befides  Medullia;  that  Lucumo  had 

P  p  2  foot 
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foot  amounting  to  twenty  thoufand,  and  the  horfe  to  eight 
hundred.  This  army,  being  divided  into  two  bodies,  in- 
camped  before  the  city  :  One  of  which  bodies,  commanded 
by  Romulus  himfelf,  was  ported  on  the  Efquiline  hill ;  the 
other,  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  which  was  not,  then,  known 
by  that  name :  This  divifion  was  under  the  command  of 
Lucumo,  the  Tyrrhenian. 

XXXVIII.  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  being  informed 
of  their  preparations,  decamped  in  the  night,  and  marched 
through  the  country  without  doing  any  damage  to  the  in- 
habitants, and,  before  fun  rife,  incamped  on  the  plain,  that 
lies  between  the  Quirinal,  and  Capitoline  hills :  But,  ob- 
ferving  all  the  ports  to  be,  ftrongly,  guarded  by  the  enemy, 
and  no  place  of  ftrength  left  for  his  army,  he  found 
himfelf  under  great  perplexity,  not  knowing  how  to 
employ  his  troops  while  he  remained  there.  But  he  was 
relieved  from  this  anxiety  by  an  unexpected  piece  of  good 
fortune ;  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fortrefles  being  delivered  up 

joined  him,  alfo,  with  a  good  number  and  Dionyfius,  among  the  red,  genc- 

of  forces,  befides  the  Alban  foldier?,  rally  give  it  a  dative  cafe  upon  thofe 

and  the  artificers  fent  by  his  grand-  occafions.  However,  Herodotus,  who 

father  :  And  I  cannot  think  it  incre-  was  much  admired  by  our  author,  as 

dible  that  all  thefe  together  might  we  find  in  his  critical  works,  ufes  this 

amount  to  fourteen  thoufand  men.  prepofition  in   the  fame  manner ; 

There  is  an  expreflion,  madeufe  of  by  where,  fpeaking  of  the  erroneous  opi- 

our  author  a  few  lines  before,  which  nion  the  Aegyptians  entertained  that 

well  deferved  the   attention  of  the  Cambyfcs  was  the  fon  of  the  daughter 

commentators  •,  it  is  this,  x<fwt*t  tirtp-  of  Apries,  he  fays,  f  Kvpi  mat 

tro»  tvt  t*vJ«    here  wc  find  the  pre-  tci  mtfx^l*  v*$x  A/4*n»  Eni  THM 

pofition  «r»  ufed  for  a  caufc  with  an  ©Tr/ATEI'A,  ate  *  K*uGw«a. 
accufative  cafe ;  whereas,  moft  authors, 

1 1n  Thalia,  c.  2. 
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to  him  by  the  following  adventure.  For,  while  the  Sabines 
were  palling  by  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  to  view  the 
place,  and  fee  whether  any  part  of  the  hill  could  be  taken 
either  by  furprize,  or  force,  they  were  obferved  from  the 
eminence  by  a  virgin,  whofe  name  was  Tarpeia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  of  diftinclion,  who  commanded  in  the  place  : 
This  virgin,  as  both  Fabius,  and  Cincius  write,  75  had  a 
mind  to  the  bracelets,  which  they  wore  on  their  left  arms, 
and  to  their  rings:  For,  at  that  time,  the  Sabines  wore 
ornaments  of  gold,  and  were,  in  no  degree,  inferior  to  the 
Tyrrhenians  in  elegance.  But,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  Lucius  Pifo,  the  cenforian,  in  his  hiftory,  the  defire 
of  doing  a  great  action  led  her  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  their 
defenfive  arms,  and,  in  that  condition,  to  deliver  them  up 
to  her  fellow- citizens.  But  which  of  thefe  accounts  is  the 
trueft,  may  be  conjectured  by  what  happened  afterwards. 
This  virgin,  therefore,  fending  out  one  of  her  maids  by  a 
little  gate,  which  was  not  known  to  be  open,  delired  the 
king  of  the  Sabines  to  come,  and  confer  with  her  in  private, 
as  having  an  affair  of  neceflity,  and  importance  to  commu- 
nicate to  him :  Tatius,  in  hope  of  having  the  place  betrayed 
to  him,  accepted  the  propofal,  and  came  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed ;  when  the  virgin,  approaching  76  as  near  as  the 

75-  Ef en  «<rff£i7«i  rm  ^xxiur.  *  Livy  fecure  himfelf  under  the  authority  of 

treats  this  account  as  a  fable,  and  ra-  Fabius,  and  Cincius. 
thcr  thinks  fhe  was  bribed  by  Tatius  Eic  4>ix7air.  Sylburgius  has  tranf- 

to  admit  the  Sabines :  However  that  lated  this,  quampotuit  latentijfime.  This 

may  be,  our  author  has  taken  care  to  is  not  the  ienfe  of  the  word,  which  has 

•B.  i.  c.  11. 

nature 
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nature  of  the  place  would  allow,  informed  him  that  her  father 
was,  upon  fome  occafion,  gone  out  of  the  fortrefs  that  night, 
but  that  fhe  kept  the  keys  of  the  gates;  and,  if  they  came  in 
the  night,  fhe  would  deliver  up  the  place  to  them  upon 
condition  that  they  gave  her,  as  a  reward  for  the  treachery, 
thole  tilings,  which  all  the  Sabines  wore  on  their  left  arms. 
This  being  confented  to  by  Tatius,  fhe  received  his  aflurance 
on  oath  for  the  performance  of  this  agreement,  and  gave  the 
fame  to  him ;  then,  having  appointed  the  ftronge/l  part  of 
the  fortrefs,  to  which  the  Sabines  were  to  repair,  and  the 
moft  unguarded  hour  of  the  night  for  the  enterprize,  (he 
returned  without  being  difcovered  by  thofe  within. 

XXXIX.  So  far  all  the  Roman  hiftorians  agree,  but  hot 
in  what  follows.  For  Pifo,  the  cenforian,  whom  I  men- 
tioned before,  lays,  that  a  meflenger  was  fent  out  of  the 
place  by  Tarpeia  in  the  night  to  give  intelligence  to  Ro- 
mulus of  the  agreement  made  by  her  with  the  Sabines  (in 
confequence  of  which  fhe  propofed,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  ambiguity  of  the  expreflion  in  that  agreement,  to 
demand  their  defenfive  arms)  defiring  him,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  fend  a  reinforcement  to  the  fortrefs  that  night,  by  the 
affiftance  of  which,  the  enemy,  77  together  with  their  corn- 
nothing  to  do  with  fecreey.  E(M«»  rnent  quelle  put.  Portus,  and,  confe- 
rrals*. Hefychius.  The  fidelity  of  quently,  le  Jay,  have  tranflated  it  very 
M.  ***,  in  tranflating  Sylburgius.  properly. 

though  it  :s,  often,  of  advantage  to  him,  tt*  a«1»  t«  ^«7i»\«7«r.  Cafaubon, 
fometimes  leads  him  into  a  fnare  ;  as  Very  juftly,  obferves  that  Portus,  by 
it  has  done  upon  this  occafion  :  For  defiring  to  add  the  praepofition  <rv», 
he  lias  rendered  his  miftakc  literally  ;  did  not  confider  that  this  Atticilm  is, 
Tarpeia  s'y  rendu  auft  le  plus  fecrette-    often,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Greek 

mander, 
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mander,  being  deprived  of  their  arms,  migfit  be  taken  pri- 
foners :  But,  that  the  meffenger,  deferting  to  the  king  of 
the  Sabines,  acquainted  him  with  the  defign  of  Tarpeia. 
However,  Fabius,  and  Cincius,  fay  there  was  no  fuch  thing  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  affirm  that  the  virgin  obferved  her 
treacherous  compact  :  But  they  all  agree,  again,  in  what 
follows.  For  they  fay  that,  upon  the  approach  of  the  king 
of  the  Sabines  with  a  detachment  of  his  beft  troops,  Tarpeia, 
in  execution  of  her  promife,  opened  the  gate  agreed  upon, 
to  the  enemy ;  and,  calling  up  the  garrifon,  defired  they 
would  fave  themfelves,  immediately,  by  other  outlets  un- 
known to  the  enemy,  as  if  the  Sabines  had,  already,  been 
matters  of  the  place:  That,  after  the  retreat  of  the  garrifon, 
the  Sabines,  rinding  the  gates  open,  and  the  place  deferted, 
poflefled  themfelves  of  it :  And  that  Tarpeia,  alJedging  that 
fhe  had  performed  her  part  of  the  agreement,  infifted  upon> 
receiving  the  reward  of  her  treachery,  according  to  their 
oaths. 

XL.  Here,  again,  Pifo  fays  that  the  Sabines  being  ready 
to  give  the  virgin  the  gold  they  wore  on  their  left  arms, 
Tarpeia  demanded  their  fhields,  not  their  ornaments :  That 
Tatius  refented  the  imposition,  and,  at  the  lame  time, 
thought  of  an  expedient  not  to  violate  the  agreement ;  which 
was  to  give  her  the  (hields,  as  the  maid  defired,  but  to  £nd 

authors.  This  is  fo  true,  that  I  fcarce  mT  «v7jj«  j3»Mr<r 

know  a  good  writer,  who  does  not*      AvJ{«r  tt  **W<*tw. 
often,  ufc  it.    I  mall  therefore  con-    v      ^  ^  Q    fc  fc^ 
tent  myfdf  with  quoting  one  inftance  '  a  " 

•f  this  Atricifm  from  •  Homer,  rv'  ***»  T*" 

means 
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means  that  me  mould  make  no  ufe  of  them ;  and,  imme- 
diately, threw  his  mield  at  her  with  all  his  force,  and  ordered 
the  reft  to  do  the  fame :  And  that  Tarpeia,  thus  pelted  on 
all  fides,  fell  under  the  number,  and  force  of  the  blows, 
and  died  overwhelmed  with  their  fhields.  But  Fabius  at- 
tributes this  collufion  in  the  performance  of  the  agreement 
to  the  Sabines :  For  they,  being  obliged,  by  their  contract, 
to  give  her  the  ornaments  of  gold,  as  me  delired,  repined  at 
the  great nefs  of  the  reward,  and  threw  their  fhields  at  her, 
as  if  they  had  ingaged  themfelvcs  by  their  oaths,  to  give  her 
thefe.  But  what  followed  gives  the  greater  appearance  of  • 
truth  to  the  opinion  of  Pifo :  For  me  was  honoured  with  a 
monument  in  the  place  where  me  fell,  and  lies  buried  on 
the  moft  facred  hill  of  the  city :  And  the  Romans  every 
year,  perform  libations  to  her  (I  relate  what  Pifo  writes) 
whereas,  if  me  had  loft  her  life  in  betraying  her  country  to 
the  enemy,  it  is  not  probable  fhe  would  have  received  any 
of  thefe  honors  either  from  thofe  fhe  had  betrayed,  or  from 
thofe,  by  whom  me  was  killed ;  but,  if  there  had  been  any 
remains  of  her  body,  they  would,  in  procefs  of  time,  have 
been  dug  up,  and  caft  out  of  the  city,  in  order  to  r8  deter, 
and  warn  others  from  committing  the  like  crimes.  But  let 
every  one  judge  of  thefe  things  as  he  pleafes. 

XLI.  However  Tatius,  and  the  Sabines,  being  mafters  of 
a  ftrong  fortrefs,  and  having,  without  any  trouble,  taken 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Romans  baggage, 79  carried  on  the 

J«-  *o£*.  The  reader  will  obferve  79-  Tev  vcAipn  fc$et».  I  am'very 
that  £o£of  is  ufed  adively  in  this  place,  glad  I  can  do  M.  *  *  *  the  juftice  to 
and  fignifies  tm-or,  not  fear.  fay  that  he  is  the  only  one,  of  the  four 

war 
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war,  now,  with  fecurity:  And,  as  the  armies  lay  incamped 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  feveral  attempts  were 
made,  and  fkirmifhes  happened  on  many  occafions,  which 
were  not  attended  with  any  great  advantages,  or  lodes  to 
either  party.  Afterwards,  two  pitched  battles  were  fought, 
in  which,  all  the  forces  on  both  fides  ingaged  with  the 
greatcft  animofity ;  and  each  of  them  loft  a  confiderablc 
number  of  men.  While  the  time  was  thus  prolonged,  they 
both  came  to  the  fame  refolution,  which  was,  to  decide,  by 
a  general  ingagement,  the  fortune  of  the  war :  Whereupon, 
the  leaders  of  both  armies,  confummate  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  the  foldiers  ufed  to  action,  advancing  to  the  plain,  that 
lay  between  the  two  camps,  performed  many  memorable 
actions,  as  well  in  attacking,  as  in  receiving  the  enemy  ;  in 
rallying,  and  renewing  the  fight  with  equal  advantage. 
Thofe,  who,  from  the  ramparts,  were  fpectators  of  this 
doubtful  battle,  which,  often  varying,  alternately  inclined  to 
each  fide,  when  their  own  people  had  the  advantage,  in- 
spired them  with  frefli  courage  by  their  exhortations,  and 
fhouts;  and,  when  they  were  preffed,  and  purfued,  prevented 
a  total  mifbehaviour,  by  their  prayers,  and  lamentations : 
By  which,  both  armies  were  compelled  to  fupport  the 
dreadful  incidents  of  the  battle,  even  beyond  their  ftrength. 
The  ingagement  having,  in  this  manner,  lafted  all  that  day, 

tranflators,  who  has  rendered 'this  paf-  fimply,  /aire  la  guerre.    And  this  is 

fagc  with  propriety  :  All  the  reft  have  the  (enfe  b  Herodotus  has  given  to 

given  it  this  fenfe  •,  that  tbey  protracted  ch*$>tfm  rew          tolive>  in  he  letter, 

the  war    whereas,  he  has  tranflated  it  he  fays,  Amafis  writ  to  Polycrates. 

h  In  Thalia,  c.  40. 
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without  any  advantage  on  either  fide,  and  night  coming 
on,  they  both,  willingly,  retired  to  their  own  camps. 

XLII.  The  following  days,  they  buried  their  dead,  took: 
care  of  the  wounded,  reinforced  their  armies,  and,  refolving 
upon  another  battle,  met,  again,  in  the  fame  plain;  and 
fought  till  night,  when  the  Romans  had  the  advantage  in 
both  wings ;  the  right  being  commanded  by  Romulus 
himfelf ;  and  the  left  by  Lucumo,  the  Tyrrhenian :  But,  in 
the  center,  the  battle  remained  as  yet  undecided  ;  one  man 
preventing  the  intire  defeat  of  the  Sabines ;  and,  by  rallying  the 
troops,  that  gave  way,  he  brought  them,  again,  to  difpute  the 
victory  with  the  conquerors :  His  name  was  Metius  Curtius, 
a  perfon  remarkable  for  his  ftrcngth,  and  perfonal  courage ; 
but,  chiefly,  celebrated  for  his  contempt  of  every  danger, 
and  every  fear.  This  man  commanded  in  the  center,  and 
had  overcome  thofe,  who  oppofed  him :  But,  being  defirous 
to  reftore  the  battle  in  the  wings  alfo,  where  the  Sabine 
troops  were,  already,  prefled,  and  their  lines  forced,  he 
encouraged  thofe  about  him  ;  and,  purfuing  that  part  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  that  fled,  and  was  difperfed,  drove  them  to 
the  gates  of  Rome :  This  obliged  Romulus  to  leave  the 
victory  imperfect,  and,  returning  from  the  purfuit,  to  haften 
to  that  part  of  the  enemy,  that  was  victorious.  This  de- 
parture of  Romulus  with  his  forces  gave  an  opportunity  to 
the  Sabines,  who  had  been  difordered,  to  renew  the  fight 
upon  equal  terms  ;  and  the  whole  danger,  now,  fell  upon 
Curtius,  and  his  victorious  troops.  For  fome  time,  the 
Sabines  received  the  onfet  of  the  Romans,  and  fought  with 

great 
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great  gallantry :  But,  being  attacked  by  greater  numbers, 
they  gave  way,  and  faved  themfelves  by  retiring  to  their 
camp ;  Curtius  fecuring  their  retreat,  and  preventing  their 
being  purfued,  while  they  were  in  diforder ;  which  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  retiring  without  precipitation  :  For 
he  flood  his  ground,  and  fought,  and  received  Romulus, 
when  he  attacked  him  in  perfon.  Here,  infued  a  great  and. 
glorious  ingagement  between  the  leaders  themfelves :  But 
Curtius,  having  received  many  wounds,  and  loft  much  blood, 
retired  by  degrees,  till  he  came  to  a  deep  lake,  round  which 
it  was  difficult  for  him  to  advance,  the  enemy  being  pofted 
on  all  fides  of  it ;  and  impollible  to  pafs  through  it  from 
the  quantity  of  mud,  that  furrounded  it,  and  the  depth  of 
waters,  that  were  gathered  together  in  the  middle :  When 
he  came  to  the  lake,  armed  as  he  was,  he  threw  himfclf 
into  the  water :  And  Romulus,  fuppofing  he  would,  im- 
mediately, perifh  in  the  lake,  and  not  being  able  to  purfue 
him  through  fo  much  mud,  and  water,  turned  upon  the  reft 
of  the  Sabines :  But  Curtius,  with  great  difficulty,  got  fafe, 
at  laft,  out  of  the  lake,  without  quitting  his  arms,  and  was 
led  away  to  the  camp.  This  place  is  now  filled  up ;  but  is 
called,  from  this  adventure,  the  Lake  Curtius ',  being  about 
the  middle  of  the  Roman  forum. 

XLIII.  Romulus,  while  he  purfued  the  reft,  advanced 
near  the  capitol,  and  had  great  hopes  of  making  himiclf 
mafter  of  the  place;  but,  being  weakened  by  many  wounds, 
and  hurt  by  a  fevere  ftroke  with  a  ftone,  which,  having  been 
thrown  at  him  from  a  high  place,  had  hit  him  on  the  temple, 

Q^q  2  he 
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he  was  taken  up  half  dead  by  thofe  about  him,  and  carried 
into  the  city.  When  the  Romans,  no  longer,  faw  their 
leader,  they  were  feized  with  fear,  and  the  right  wing  fled : 
But  the  troops,  that  were  pofted  on  the  left  commanded 
by  Lucumo,  encouraged  by  their  leader,  a  man  much  .cele- 
brated for  military  achievements,  and  who  had  performed 
many  great  actions  during  the  courfe  of  tliis  war,  flood  their 
ground  for  fome  time :  But  he  himfelf  being  pierced  through 
the  fides  with  a  javelin,  and  falling  through  weaknefs,  they 
gave  way  alfo :  Upon  which,  the  whole  Roman  army  fled ; 
and  the  Sabines,  imboldened  by  their  flight,  purfued  them 
to  the  city :  But,  when  they  approached  the  gates,  they 
were  repulfed;  the  youth,  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
to  guard  the  walls,  fallying  out  upon  them  with  frefli  forces ; 
and  Romulus,  who,  by  this  time,  was,  in  fome  degree, 
recovered  of  his  wound,  coming  out  to  their  afllftance  with 
all  pofrible  expedition,  the  fate  of  the  battle  turned,  and., 
greatly,  changed  in  favor  of  the  Romans :  For  thofe,  who 
fled,  recovered  themfelves  from  their  late  fear  at  the  un- 
looked-for appearance  of  their  leader ;  and  forming,  that 
inflant  attacked  the  enemy ;  while  the  Sabines,  who  were, 
then, lo  driving  the  others  into  the  city,  and 81  made  no  doubt 

•°-  K*i«f       ««W  K«7«{>f»«»ef,  x«-  t«  /u»  etc.    This  expreflion  has  great 

Tamw.unef.   Hefychius.    And  this  elegance,  and  is  taken  from  Herodo- 

is  the  fenfe  the  tranflators  ought  to  tus,  whofe  ftyle  our  author  fo  often 

have  given  to  this  word  ;  which  Syl-  imitates,  that  I  may  venture  to  affirm 

burgius,  and  le  Jay  have  done.  Portus  no  man  can  be  qualified  to  tranflate 

has  faid,  qui  vero  tunc  intra  mcenia  ft  the  latter,  who  has  not,  in  a  good 

continebant  \  which  would  be  very  well,  mcafure,  acquainted,  himfelf  with  the 

if  our  author  had  faid  naltt(yet]tt  i*vl*(.  manner  of  the  former.  Cyrus  (I  mean 

K«j  p»J*/*j*»  wojwioi  /*i?^«»»r  «tr«j  the  founder  of  the  Perfian  empire)  had  a 

of 
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of  taking  it  by  ftorm,  when  they  faw  this  fudden  and  un- 
expected change,  thought  of  providing  for  their  own  fafety : 
But  they  found  it  no  cafy  matter  to  retreat  to  their  camp, 
being  purfucd  from  an  eminence,  and  through  a  hollow  way ; 
and,  in  this  rout,  happened  8*the  great  lofs  they  fuftained. 
After  they  had  thus  fought  a  doubtful  battle  that  day,  and 
both  met  with  unexpe&ed  turns  of  fortune,  the  fun,  now, 
being  near  his  fetting,  they  parted. 

XLIV.  The  following  days,  the  Sabines  held  a  council, 
in  which  they  deliberated  whether  they  mould  return  with 
their  forces,  after  they  had  done  all  poflible  damage  to  the 
enemy's  country,  or  fend  for  another  army  from  home,  and 
profecute  the  war  with  conflancy,  till,  by  a  victory,  they 

jealou  fy  of  Darius,  the  Ton  of  Hyftafpes,  that  Sy  Iburgius  had  no  rcafon  to  change 

and  then  adds,  csx»v  in  y.*ixjxi*  etiro  t«  to  /**  into  t*  p*,  notwithftanding  the 

•«J/ie*  Txv7rf  uiiftiti  to  fj.y;  khvc»  tffi6*Atw«»  authority  of  the  Vatican  manufcript, 

tpti.    1  need  not  point  out  to  the  which,  though  it  lias  reftorednumber- 

learned  reader  the  analogy  between  lefs  parages,  is,  certainly,  defective 

this  expreffion,  and  That  our  author  in  this. 

has  made  ufe  of  upon  this  occafion.       Zl-  O  weXvt  <po>«c   This  particle  e*, 

The  Latin  tranflator  of  Herodotus  has  which  is  very  expreffive  in  Greek, 

rendered  this  very  properly,  though  makes  a  great  alteration  in  the  fenfe: 

not  very  elegantly,  by  nulla  dubitatio.  For,  wo\vt  <tctx  yntlx^  which  all  the 

Our  Englifh  tranflator  of  that  author,  tranfiators  have  expreffed  in  dicir  fe- 

Littlebury,  I  find,  has  left  out  the  vcral  verfions,  differs,  widely,  from 

whole  fentence.  Had  Sylburgius  con-  d  trohvt  $o-.ot  yntlai ;  thefirft  fignifying 

fidered  this  palTage  of  Herodotus,  he  a  great  Jlaugbter,  and  the  other,  that 

could  not  have  rendered  That,  before  the  great  Jlaugbter  happened  upon  that 

us,  nec  ullum  objlare  macbinamentum  occafion.    1  know  there  is  a  great  dif- 

putabant  quo  minusy  etc.   However,  he  ficulty  in  rendering  thefc  powers  of  the 

has  been  followed,  in  his  error,  by  Greek  language,  in  any  other  :  But, 

M.        who  has  faid  que  rien  ne  pou-  every  reader  expects  that  a  tranflator 

voit  les  emphher  de  prendre  leur  ville.  ftiould,  at  leaft,  attempt  it. 
This  paffage  of  Herodotus,  alfo,  fhews 

«  In  Clio,  c.  »og. 

mould 
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mould  put  an  end  to  it  in  the  moft  honourable  manner. 
They  confidered  that  it  would  be  of  bad  confequence  to 
them,  both  to  return  home  with  the  fhame  of  having  effe&cd 
nothing,  and  to  ftay  there,  when  none  of  their  attempts 
fucceeded  to  their  expe&ation.  As  to  a  treaty  with  the 
enemy  concerning  an  accommodation,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  the  only  honourable  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war,  they  thought  it  not  more  convenient  to  them,  than  to 
the  Romans.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Romans  were,  not  lefs, 
but,  even  more,  perplexed  than  the  Sabines,  what  courfe  to 
take  in  the  prefent  juncture :  For  they  could  refolve  neither 
to  reftore  the  women,  nor  to  retain  them ;  looking  upon 
the  firft  to  be  attended  with  an  acknowledgement  of  their 
defeat,  and  with  a  neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  every  thing 
elfe,  that  mould  be  impofed  upon  them ;  and  the  other  with 
many  difmal  fcenes  in  the  defolation  of  their  country,  and 
the  deftruclion  of  the  flower  of  their  youth :  And,  if  they 
mould  offer  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  Sabines,  they  defpaired 
of  obtaining  any  favourable  conditions, .  for  many  reafons ; 
but,  chiefly,  becaufe  haughty  men  treat  an  enemy,  who 
courts  them,  with  feverity,  rather  than  moderation. 

XLV.  While  both  were  confuming  the  time  in  thefe 
confiderations,  daring  neither  to  renew  the  fight,  nor  treat  of 
peace,  the  wives  of  the  Romans,  who  were  Sabines,  and  the 
caufe  of  the  war,  affembling  together,  without  their  hufbands, 
after  confutation  among  themfelves,  determined  to  make 
the  firft  mention  of  an  accommodation  to  both  armies. 
The  perfon,  who  propofed  this  meafurc  to  the  reft  of  the 

women, 
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women,  was  called  Herfilia,  a  woman  of  no  obfcure  birth 
among  the  Sabines.  Some  have  laid  that,  being  already 
married,  (he  was  feized  with  the  virgins  as  a  maid  :  But 
thofe,  who  give  the  moft  probable  account,  fay,  that  fhe 
ftaid  with  her  daughter  by  her  own  confent:  For,  according 
to  them,  her  only  daughter  was,  alfo,  ravifhed  among  the 
reft.  After  the  women  had  taken  this  refolution,  they  came 
to  the  fenate ;  and,  having  obtained  audience,  they  made  a 
long  harangue,  in  which  they,  earneftly,  defired  leave  to  go 
their  relations ;  exprefling  great  hopes  of  uniting  the  two 
nations,  and  of  eftablifhing  friendfhip  between  thetru 
When  the  fenators,  who  were  prefent  with  the  king  in 
council,  heard  this,  they  were,  exceedingly,  pleafed,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  the  only  expedient  in  their  prefent  diffi- 
culties. Upon  which,  a  decree  of  the  fenate  was  made  to  this 
effect;  That  thofe  Sabine  women,  who  had  children,  fhould, 
upon  leaving  them  with  their  hufbands,  have  permiflion 
to  go,  in  the  quality  of  embafladors,  to  their  countrymen ; 
and  that  thofe,  who  had  many  children,  fhould  take  fome 
of  them,  and  ufe  their  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  two 
nations.  After  this,  they  went  out,  drcfled  in  mourning; 
fome  of  them,  alfo,  carrying  their  fmall  children.  When 
they  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  Sabines,  lamenting,  and 
falling  at  the  feet  of  every  one,  they  raifed  great  com- 
panion in  all,  who  law  them,  none  being  able  to  refrain 
from  tears.  The  council  being  aflembled  on  this  occafion, 
and  the  king  commanding  them  to  give  an  account  of  the 
reafons,  that  brought  them  thither,  Herfilia,  who  had  advifed 

this 
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this  refolution,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  embafTy,  befought 
them,  in  a  long  and  pathetic  difcourfe,  to  give  peace  to 
thofe,  who  were  interceding  for  their  hufbands,  and  for 
whofe  fake,  they  profefTed  to  have  undertaken  the  war. 
As  to  the  conditions  of  that  peace,  me  faid,  the  chiefs, 
affembling  together  by  themfelves,  might  fettle  them  with 
a  view  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties. 

XLVI.  After  me  had  faid  this,  all  the  women,  with  their 
children,  threw  themfelves  at  the  -feet  of  the  king,  and  re- 
mained proftrate,  till  thofe,  who  were  prefent,  raifed  them 
from  the  ground,  promifing  to  do  every  thing,  that  was 
reafonable,  and  in  their  power  :  Then,  having  ordered  them 
to  withdraw,  and  confulted  together,  they  determined  to 
make  peace.  And  flrft,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  nations :  After  that,  the  kings  had  an  interview, 
and  a  peace  was  concluded.  The  terms  agreed  upon,  which 
they  confirmed  by  their  oaths,  were  as  follows:  That 
Romulus,  and  Tatius  mould  be  kings  of  the  Romans,  with 
,J  equal  right  of  fuffrage,  and  equal  honors :  That  the  city, 
preserving  its  name,  mould,  from  its  founder,  be  called 
Rome:  And  that  each  particular  citizen  mould,  as  before, 

*3"  I«4-(f$Kc.  I  am  furprifed  at  the  an  equal  right  of  fuffrage  ;  and,  in  this 

inaccuracy  of  the  tranflators  in  render-  fenfe,  Thucydides  ufes  the  word  in  that 

ing  this  word.    Portus,  and  Sylbur-  noble  fpeech,  in  which  Pericles  en- 

gius,  by  faying  pari  potejlate,  have  courages  the  Athenians  not  to  fubmrt 

milled  the  two  French  tranflators,  who,  to  the  Peloponnefun?,  who,  he  fays, 

certainly,  never  thought  of  the  Greek  labor  under  many  difadvantages ;  and, 

text,  when  they  rendered  it  unpouvoir  among  the  reft,  mentions  this,  that 

fgal,  une  put jfance  egale.    I<ro<J,if!pof,  un-  im*iltt  ™  ITO^H^Ol  o»7er,  x«i 

jduubiedly,  fignines  a  pcrfon,  who  has  o>op»>Aoj,  to  tp'  U«?»v  wrf*. 

'B.  i.  c.  141. 
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be  called  a  Roman :  But  that  the  people,  collectively,  mould 
be  comprehended  under  one  general  appellation,  and,  from 
the  country  of  Tatius,  be  called  84  Quirites :  And  that  all 
the  Sabines,  who  were  willing,  might  fettle  at  Rome,  and 
bring  with  them  the  images  of  their  gods ;  and  that  they 
.  mould  be  incorporated  with  the  tribes,  and  the  curiae. 
After  they  had  fworn  to  the  obfervance  of  this  treaty,  and 
erected  altars  85 in  memory  of  their  oaths,  about  the  middle 
of  the  holy  way,  as  it  is  called,  they  mingled  together,  and 
all  the  generals  returned  home  with  their  forces,  except 
Tatius,  the  king,  and  three  perfons  of  the  moft  confiderable 
families,  who  ftaid  at  Rome,  and  received  thofe  honors, 
which  their  pofterity  after  them  enjoyed :  Thefe  were 
Volufus  Valerius,  and  Tullus,  furnamed  Tyrannus,  with 
Metius  Curtius,  who  fwam  crofs  the  lake  with  his  arms  : 
Others  ftaid,  alfo,  with  their  relations,  and  clients,  not  lefs 
in  number  than  the  former  inhabitants. 

XL VII.  Every  thing  being  fettled,  the  kings  thought 
proper,  fince  the  city  had  received  a  great  encreafe  of  people, 
to  double  the  number  of  the  patricians,  by  adding  to  the 
former  illuftrious  families,  as  many  of  the  new  inhabitants ; 

Kvfi7«f.  '  Livy  affigns  the  fame  out  confidering  that  our  author  fays 

reafon  for  this  appellation:  Ita gemi-  they  fwore  to  perform  the  treaty  be- 

natd  urbe,  ut  Sabinis  tamen  aliud  dare-  fore  he  mentions  the  alta:s :  So  that, 

tttr,  Quirites  a  curibus  appellati.  I  think,  wc  muft  conclude  that  the 

*$'  Em  tok  o'oxoif.    The  tranflators  altars  were  erected  to  pcrpvtuate  the 

are  unanimous  in  fuppofing,  in  their  memory  of  this  treaty,  which  was  cor.- 

feveral  verfions,  that  they  erected  thefe  firmed  in  lb  folemn  a  manner  ;  and, 

altars  in  order  to  fwcar  to  the  obilrv-  by  which  the  two  nations  were  united, 
ance  of  the  treaty  upon  them  ;  with- 

•B,  i.  c.  13. 

Vol.  I.  R  r  which 
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which  addition  they  alfo  called  patricians :  Of  thefe,  a  hundred 
perfons,  previoufly  chofen  86  by  the  curiae,  were  incorporated 
with  the  ancient  fenators.  Concerning  thefe  things,  almoft 
all  the  authors  of  the  Roman  hifrory  agree :  But  fome  few 
differ  in  the  number  of  the  additional  fenators :  For  they 
fay  that  not  a  hundred,  but  fifty  only  were  admitted  into 
the  fenate  upon  this  occaiion.  Concerning  the  honors 
alfo,  which  the  kings  conferred  on  the  women,  in  return  for 
their  mediation,  all  the  Roman  hiftorians  do  not  agree: 
For  fome  of  them  write  that,  befides  many  other  consider- 
able grants,  they  gave  their  names  to  the  curiae,  which 
were  thirty,  as  I  have  faid,  That  being  the  number  of  the 
women,  who  went  upon  the  embafly.  But  Terentius  Varro 
does  not  agree  with  them  in  this  particular :  For  he  fays 
that  Romulus  gave  the  names  to  the  curiae  earlier  than  this, 
when  he,  firft,  divided  the  people;  fome  of  thefe  names 
being  taken  from  their  chiefs  ;  and  others  from  the 87  places 

*6'  *^a1^«*i.  The  French  tranflators  mans,  the  dignity  of  fenator,  as  well 

are  unfortunate  in  rendering  this  pe-  as  all  the  magiftracies,  could  only  be 

riod.    M.  ***  has  thought  fit  to  call  enjoyed  by  patricians :  Thus,  we  lhall 

thefe,  Us  tribus,  inftead  of  Us  curies,  find,  that  1  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  when 

which  he  Ihould  have  faid.    And  le  he  added  another  hundred  perfons  to 

Jay  has  confounded  the  patricians  with  the  fenate,  firft  made  them  patricians, 

the  fenators,  and  made  the  hundred  and  then  fenators. 

men,  chofen  by  the  curiae,  to  have  8?"  Ano  u**lu*.   Here  is,  certainly, 

been  elected  into  the  number  of  the  a  fault  in  the  text,  which  runs  through 

patricians,  inftead  of  the  fenators,  pour  all  the  editions.    This  the  tranflators 

prendre,  comme  Us  autresy  U  nom>  et  have  been  fo  fen fible  of,  that  they  have 

la  quditc  de  patrkes.    Patricians  they  followed  Gelcnius,  who,  upon  what 

were,  to  be  fure,  but  they  were  fenators  authority  I  know  not,  has  read  «Ta 

alfoj  which  laft  quality  he  has  omitted.  T«»           ar«1<iJ<».    But  the  misfor- 

By  the  original  conftitution  of  the  Ro-  tune  is,  that  the  names  of  the  curiae 

'  B.  ii.  c.  67. 
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inhabited  by  the  curiae :  He  fays,  alfo,  that  the  number  of 
the  women,  who  went  upon  the  cmbafly,  was  not  thirty,  but 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feven;  and  does  not  think  it  pro- 
bable that  the  kings  would  have  deprived  fo  many  wdmen 
of  this  honor,  to  beftow  it  only  upon  a  few  of  them.  I 
thought  it  became  me  neither  to  omit  thefe  things,  nor  to 
fay  more  of  them,  tlian  was  proper. 

XL VIII.  Concerning  the  city  of  the  Qiiirites,  from 
whence  Tatius,  and  his  followers  came  (for  the  courfe  of 
this  narration  requires  that  I  mould  fpeak  of  them  alfo,  and 
fay  who  they  were,  and  from  whence)  we  have  received  the 
following  account.  In  the  territory  of  Reate,  when  the 
Aborigines  were  in  pofleflion  of  it,  a  certain  virgin  of  that 
country,  who  was  of  the  firft  quality,  dancing  with  others 
of  her  fex,  went  into  a  temple  of  Enyalius :  The  Sabines, 
and,  from  them,  the  Romans  give  to  Enyalius  the  name  of 
Curinus;  without  being  able  to  affirm  for  certain,  whether 
he  is  the  god  Mars,  or  fome  other,  enjoying  the  fame  honors : 
For  fome  are  of  opinion  that  each  of  thefe  names  is  at- 
tributed to  the  fame  god,  who  prefides  over  combats: 
Others,  that  thefe  names  belong  to  two  feveral  gods  of  war. 
However,  this  maid,  while  (he  was  dancing  in  the  temple, 

were  not  taken  from  the  countries,  from  the  women  ;  which  he  treats  as 

from  whence  the  people,  who  com-  an  error  :  And  the  rcafon  he  afligns 

pofed  them,  originally,  came ;  but  for  it,  may,  very  probably,  help  us 

from  the  places  they  inhabited:  Which  to  the  right  reading  of  this  paflage  ; 

is  confirmed  by  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  vro\\«i  yxf  tx.**"  **"o  XflPHlN  rat 

life  of  Romulus,  has,  plainly,  taken  wforttyopeit.  I  would,  therefore,  read, 

many  things  from  our  author ;  and,  with  a  fmall  alteration,  inftead  of 

like  him,  mentions  this  opinion,  that  euro  jt«»7*v,  curt  tbt»». 
the  names  of  the  curiae  were  taken 

R  r  2  was, 
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was,  on  a  fuddcn,  feized  with  divine  infpiration ;  and,  ceaftng 
to  dance  with  her  company,  ran  into  the  fan&uary  of  the 
god  :  After  which,  being  with  child  by  this  genius,  as  every 
body  believed,  me  brought  forth  a  fon,  whofe  name  was 
Medius,  and  his  furname  Fidius,  who  being  arrived  to 
manhood,  had  not  a  human,  but  a  divine  form ;  and  was, 
of  all  men  the  moft  renowned  for  military  achievements ; 
and,  being  defirous  to  build  a  city,  88  at  his  own  expence, 
he  gathered  together  a  great  number  of  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  built  the  city,  called 
Cures:  Which  he  called  by  that  name,  as  fome  fay,  from 
the  genius,  who  was  reputed  to  have  been  his  father  ;  or,  as 
others  write,  from  a  fpear ;  for  the  Sabines  call  fpears,. 
Cures.    This  is  the  account  given  by  Terentius  Varro. 

XLIX.  But  89Zenodotus  of  Troezene,  who  has  written 
the  hiftory  of  the  Umbri,  fays  that  the  Sabines,  firft,  dwelt, 
in  the  Reatine  territory,  as  it  is  called,  of  which  they  were- 
the  original  inhabitants ;  and  that,  being  driven  from  thence 
by  the  Pelafgi,  they  came  into  the  country  they  now  inhabit ; 
and,  changing  their  name  with  their  habitation,  from  Umbri^ 
were  called,  Sabines.  But  Portius  Cato  lays  that  the  Sabines 

**'  AQ'  iavj* .  Portus  has  led  the  two  gins  faw  this  difficulty,  by  his  leaving 

French  tranflators  into  an  error  by  it  out.    A<p'  Jaw?*,  plainly,  fignifies,  at- 

rendering  this  de  Juo  nomine    which  bis  own  expence,  and  the  Latin  tranf- 

thcy  have  tranilated  without  confider-  labors  ought  to  have  rendered  it,  Juts 

ing  that  the  name  of  this  man  was  Jumptibus. 

Medius  Fidius,  and  That  of  the  city       89-  z^o&Ior.    I  can  find  nothing. 

Cures,   which  name  cannot,  pofli-  worth  relating  concerning  this  hifto- 

b!y,  be  derived  from  the  other.    We  rian. 
may,  certainly,  conclude  that  Sylbur- 

received 
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received  their  name  from  90  Sabinus,  the  fon  of 9'  Sancus,  a 
genius  of  that  country ;  and  that  this  Sancus  was,  by  fome,. 

difcendi  excivijfet  ?  If  Juftin  had  read 
either  Dionyfius*,  or  Livy,  or,  even, 
converfed  with  any,  who  had  read 
them,  he  would  never  have  fallen  into 
the  ridicule  of  charging  the  Romans 
with  having  erected  a  ftaruc  to1  Simon 
Magus,  upon  no  other  foundation  than 
this  infeription  on  the  ftatue  of  this 
Sabine  god,  semoni.  sanco.  deo. 
fidio.  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been 
Simmi  deo  fanElo.   My  learned  friend, 
"Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  fays,  in  his 
juftification,  that,  in  ibis,  be  did  not 
intend  to  deceive  any  one.    This  I  am 
very  willing,  to  allow  i  but  hope  he 
will,  alfo,  allow  that,  if  his  fincerity 
acquits  him  of  any  defign  to  deceive, 
his  ignorance,  and  credulity  render 
him  a  poor  guide  to  follow.  I  wonder 
what  the  Roman  Senate,  to  whom  he 
addrefles  his  apology,  thought  of  this 
extraordinary  difcovery :  But  I  fuppofc 
they  had  never  heard  either  of  him,  or 
his  writings.    I  obferve,  in  reading 
this  apology  of  ■  Juftin,  that  he  ad- 
drefles it,  not  only,  to  the  Roman  fc- 
nate,  whom  he  flatters  with  the  title 
ol  Uea.  cvyxxtf:^  holy  fenete  (a  ftrangc 
title  to  be  given  by  a  father  of  the 
Chriftian  church  to  an  aflembly  of 
heathens)  but,  alfo,  to  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  to  the  people  of 
Rome.    The  ftatue,  here  taken  notice 
of  by  Juftin,  was,  I  find,  not  a  great 
many  years  ago,  dug  up  in  an  illand 
of  the  Tiber,  with  the  very  inferiptioa 
before  mentioned,  which  had,  fo  un- 
fortunately, milled  Juftin. 


9°-  ZaCiw.  I  fee  no  reafon  to  fub- 
ftitute  Sabus,  with  Sylburgius,  in  the 
room  of  Sabinus,  contrary  to  the  au- 
thority of  all  the  manufcripts,  and 
editions,  fincc  »  Virgil,  alfo,  calls  him 
Sabinus, 

Jtalufque,  paterqtteSzbitMs 
Vitifator. 

9'-  Xayxtr.    This  is  the  true  read- 
ing j  and  thus  it  muft  be  reftored  in 
h  Livy,  where  he  fays,  in  fpcaking  of 
Vitruvius,  bona  ejus  Semoni  Sanco 
cenfuerunt  confecranda.    For  this  divi- 
nity of  the  Sabines  was  called  Semo, 
Sancus,  Sangus,  and  Fidius  •,  the  laft 
of  which  I  look  upon  to  be  a  Roman 
name,  and  the  other  three  to  have  been 
the  name  of  that  god,  as  they  called 
him,  in  the  Sabine  language,  which 
was  not,  like  the  Latin,  originally, 
Greek,  notwithftanding  the  fmall  co- 
lony of  Lacedaemonians,  who  came 
50  fettle  among  the  Sabines:  And, 
that  their  language  was  not.originally, 
Greek,  appears  from  the  following 
paflage  o\  Livy,  where  he  refutes  the 
opinion  of  thole,  who  held  that  Numa 
had  been  inllructud  by  Pythagoras, 
which,  heo.ilervcs,  could  not  be,  fince 
the  latter  lived  in  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius,  above  a  hundred  years  after 
Numa,  arid  redded  at  Croton,  in  a 
diftant  part  of  Italy  :  After  which,  he 
afks  this  queftion,  k  Ex  qui  bus  locis, 
et/i  ejufilan  aetatis  fuijji't  (Pythagoras) 
qua  foit.d  Scbincs,    nut  quo  linguae 
commerdo  quenqtuun  ed  cupiditatem 

R  Acn.  B.  7.  ^.  1  78.       1  B.  viii.  c.  10. 
?  1*  Apology,  p.  5 1 .  Eilit.  Oxon.        ■  Apol. 


'Ovid.  Faflorum.  B.  vi.  f.  213. 
for  the  Chrift.  fathers,  p.  134. 


k  B.  i.  c.  18. 
c  P.  1*  anda"1. 
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called  Jupiter  Fidius :  He  fays,  alfo,  that  their  firft  habita- 
tion was  in  a  certain  village,  called  91  Teftrina,  (ituated  near 
the  city  Amitemum :  That,  from  thence,  the  Sabines  made 
an  incurfion  into  the  Reatine  territory,  which  was,  at  that 
time,  inhabited  by  the  Aborigines ;  and,  having,  by  force  of 
arms,  taken  their  moft  considerable  city  called  93  Cotyna, 
they  continued  in  poiTeflion  of  it :  That,  fending  colonies 
out  of  the  Reatine  territory,  they  built  many  cities,  in  which 
they  lived  without  fortifying  them ;  and,  among  the  reft, 
the  city  called  Cures :  And  that  the  country  they  were  in 
pofleflion  of,  is  diftant  from  the  Adriatic  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  ftadia,  and,  from  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  two  hundred 
and  forty ;  and  he  fays  that  the  length  of  it  was  little  lefs 
than  a  thoufand  ftadia.  There  is,  alfo,  another  account 
given  of  the  Sabines  in  the  hiftories  of  that  country,  which 
fays  that  a  colony  of  Lacedaemonians  fettled  among  them, 
when  Lycurgus,  being  guardian  to  his  nephew  9%  Eunomus, 

9*'  Tfff«»*».  0  Oliver  places  this  curgus  Leobotcs,  Aox^fo»  tx!feovivcctt]s 

village  near  the  city  of  Amiternum,  AtvG*!te*  *h*.Qiit*  f*t*  ««irr*.  Lycurgus 

and  the  river  Aternus,  now  called,  gave  laws  to  Sparta  about  the  fame 

Pefcdra.    Amiternum  flood  between  time  that  Carthage  was  built  by  Dido, 

the  head  of  this  river,  and  Aquila,  and  about  1 1 6  years  before  Romulus 

near  to  a  fmall  town,  known,  at  this  built  Rome.    No  man  was  ever  a 

time,  by  the  name  of  5.  Vitlorino.  greater  benefactor  to  his  country  than 

9J-  Ke1v»«f.  As  there  is  a  great  va-  Lycurgus  ;   fince,  having  found  it 

riety  of  opinions  concerning  the  true  almod  the  word  governed  nation  of 

reading  of  this  word,  I  fhall  not  trouble  all  the  Greeks,  he  reformed  it  by  fuch 

the  reader  with  any  conjefturcs  relating  a  fyftt  m  of  laws,  as  the  bed  judges 

to  the  fituation  of  this  controverted  have,  always,  admired,  and  the  wiled 

town.  nations  imitated.  The  Lacedaemoni- 

9V  Eu»»|t*o».    The  hidorians  vary  ans,  before  Lycurgus,  were  fo  little 

concerning  the  name  of  this  man  :  difpofed  to  receive  good  laws,  that  he 

*  Herodotus  calls  the  nephew  of  Ly-  defpaired  of  their  prevailing  among 

•  Jtal.  Antiq.  B.  ii.  c.  8.      rln  Clio,  c.  65. 

gave 
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gave  laws  to  Sparta :  That  fome  of  them,  difliking  the 
feverity  of  his  laws,  and  feparating  from  the  reft,  quitted 
the  city  intirely  ;  and,  after  95  a  long  navigation  in  the  main 
fea,  made  a  vow  to  the  gods  (for  they  were  dcfirous  to  land 
any  where)  to  fettle  in  the  firft  place  they  mould  arrive  at : 
That,  at  laft,  they  made  that  part  of  Italy,  which  lies  near 
the  96  Pomentine  plains,  and  called  the  place,  where  they  firft 
landed, 97  Feronia,  in  memory  of  their  being  carried  through 
the  main ;  and  built  a  temple  to  the  goddefs  Fgronia,  to 
whom  they  had  addrefled  their  vows ;  which  goddefs,  by 
the  alteration  of  one  letter,  they,  now,  call  Fr,ronia :  That 
fome  of  them,  going  from  thence,  cohabited  with  the  Sabines : 
And,  for  this  reafon,  many  of  their  infKtutions  are  Laconic ; 
particularly,  their  inclination  to  war,  their  frugality,  and  a 

them  by  their  own  merit ;  which  ob-  95-  Ai*  vtXttyw  vc\\x.  See  the  1 631 

Jiged  him  to  have  recourl'e  to  the  annotation  on  the  firft  book.  The  an- 

Delphic  oracle,  and  to  prevail  on  the  cients,  at  leaft,  the  Greeks,  and  Ro- 

pricftefs  to  recommend  them  to  his  mans,  were  fo  little  acquainted  with 

country  by  her  authority,  which  was  navigation,  that  they  called  crofting 

then,  univerfally,  obeyed.    This  Ihe  the  Mediterranean,  for  examp:e,  from, 

did  cfTeflually,  by  recommending  the  Laconia  to  Italy,  J,x  vt\ctyn( 

i  author  of  them,  to  fail  through  the  main  fca,  which  ap- 

'                            ,  pellation  modern  feamen  fcarce  allow 

H«r,  -  A«!S{>,                    rror  £       other  navigation,  than  to  the 

A£  n  ct                     n  9«.                       '  Thefe  plains 

,7,  "•'•M*AAW  *w             Aw™<*-  received  their  name  from  Pometia,  the 

The  Ddphic  prieftefs  mull  have  had  a  capital  of  the  Volfci.    '  They  lay  be- 

great  dependance  upon  the  credulity  twecn  the  rivers  Allura,  and  Ulens  ; 

of  mankind  to  make  Apollo  firft,  and,  in  thefe  plains,  flood  the  temple 

gravely,  doubt  whether  Lycurgus  was  of  Feronia,  at  the  diftance  of  thus 

a  god,  or  a  man-,  and  then,  wifely,  dc-  Roman  miles  from  Tarracina. 

tcrmine  that  he  rather  believed  him  to  97-  <j>(fe»<a.  Ato  t*  fffMfau. 
be  a  god. 

<;  In  Clio,  c.  65.       '  Strabo,  B.v.  p.  355.      <  Clover,  IcaL  Ant.  B.  ii,  c.  8. 

feverity 
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fcverity  in  all  their  a&ions.  But  this  is  fufficient  concerning 
the  Sabines. 

L.  Romulus,  and  Tatius,  immediately,  enlarged  the  city, 
by  adding  to  it  two  other  hills,  the  Quirinal  and  Caelian  \ 
and  feparating  their  habitations,  each  of  them  had  their 
particular  place  of  refidence.  Romulus  chofe  the  Pallantinc 
and  Caelian  hills,  the  latter  being  contiguous  to  the  Pallan tine ; 
and  Tatius  the  Capitoline,  which  he  had,  at  flrrr,  poflehed 
himfeif  of,  and  the  Quirinal,  hills.  And,  cutting  down  the 
wood,  that  grew  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline 
hill,  and  filling  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  lake,  which,  by 
lying  in  a  hollow  place,  always  abounded  with  the  water,  that 
came  down  from  the  hills,  they  converted  this  plain  into  a 
market  place,  which  the  Romans  continue  to  make  ufe  of, 
even,  to  this  day  :  There  they  held  their  afTemblies,  trans- 
acting their  affairs  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  ftands  a 
little  above  the  forum.  They  built  temples,  alfo,  and  con- 
fecrated  altars  to  thofe  gods,  to  whom  they  had  addrefTed 
their  vows  during  their  battles ;  Romulus,  to  98  Jupiter  Stator, 
near  the  gate  called  99  Mugionia,  which  leads  to  the  Palatine 
hill  from  the  holy  way,  becaufe  this  god  had,  in  confequence 
of  his  vow,  flopped  his  army  in  their  flight,  and  brought 
them  to  renew  the  battle  ;  and  Tatius  to  the  fun,  and  moon, 
to  Saturn,  and  to  Rhea;  and,  befides  thefe,  to  Vefta,  Vulcan, 

9»-  o^Sotfww  Ah.-  This  is  a  tranflation  »■  Mv«win  what*.  This  was  the 
of  Jupiter  Stator.  He  is  reprefented  Tcrta  Mugicnia,  fo  called  from  Ak- 
in the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  gins,  who  had  the  guard  of  it:  Porta 
Gordian,  in  a  ftanding  pofture,  his  Mugionia  Romae  dicta  eft  a  Mugio 
right  hand  leaning  on  a  fpcar;  and,  in  qucdam,  qui  eidem  tuendae  traeftat. 
his  left,  he  holds  zfulmen.  Feftus. 

Diana, 
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Diana,  and  Enyalius,  and  to  other  gods,  whofe  names  are 
difficult  to  be  cxpreflcd  in  the  Greek  language.  And,  in 
every  curia,  they  dedicated  tables  to  Juno,  called 100  Quiritia, 
which  are  extant,  even,  to  this  day.  They  reigned  five 
years  together  in  perfect  harmony  j  during  which  time,  they 
undertook  a  joint  expedition  againft  the  101  Camerini :  For 
thefe  people,  having  fent  out  bands  of  robbers,  and  done 
great  mifchief  to  the  country  of  the  Romans,  neglected, 
though  often  called  upon,  to  give  them  fatisfa6Hon :  Having, 
therefore,  overcome  the  Camcrini  in  a  pitched  battle  (for 
thefe  did  not  decline  the  ingagement)  and,  afterwards,  taken 
their  town  by  ftorm,  they  difarmed  the  inhabitants,  and 
took  from  them  a  third  part  of  their  country  5  which  when 
the  Camerini  were  laying  wafte,  they  marched  out  againft 
them  the  third  day,  and,  having  put  them  to  flight,  they 
divided  all  their  pofleffions  among  their  own  people;  but 
fuffered  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  willing  to  live 
at  Rome :  Thefe  amounted  to  about  four  thoufand,  whom 
they  diftributed  among  the  curiae,  and  made  their  city  a 
Roman  colony.  Cameria  was  a  colony  of  the  Albans, 
planted  long  before  the  building  of  Rome ;  and,  anciently, 
one  of  the  mod  celebrated  habitations  of  the  Aborigines. 

»«>•  Hf *  K«<.?t«.  I  look  upon  this  in  templo  Junonis  Populoniac  augufta 

to  be  a  tranflation  of  Juno  Populonia ;  mcnfa  eft. 

becaufe  1  Macrobius  mentions  a  tabic       «°"  Kflpipw.   "Cameria  flood  in 

dedicated  in  the  temple  of  this  Juno;  the  confines  of  the  Latines,  and  Sa- 

M  Papirlanojure  etiam  rrtatum  efit  arat  bines,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

vicetn  pratftare  potfe  men/am  dicatam  j  ut  Rome. 


•  Sat.  B.  iii.  en.     '  "  Cluver,  Ital.  Ant.  B.  ii.  c.  8. 

Vol.  I.  S  s  LI.  The 
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LI.  The  fixth  year,  the  fole  government  of  the  city 
returned  to  Romulus,  Tatius  having  loft  his  life  by  a  con- 
i  piracy,  which  the  principal  men  of  101  Laurentum  had 
formed  againft  him  upon  this  occafion :  Some  friends  of 
Tatius,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  had  made  an  in- 
curiion  into  the  territory  of  the  Laurentcs,  where  they  took 
a  great  many  of  their  effects,  and  drove  away  their  herds 
of  cattle,  killing,  and  wounding  thofe  who  bppofed  them. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  embafladors  from  the  injured  to  demand 
juftice,  Romulus  was  of  opinion  that  the  authors  of  the 
injury  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  fuffercrs :  However, 
Tatius,  eipoufing  the  caufe  of  his  friends,  would  not  confent 
that  any  perfons  mould  be  delivered  up  to  their  enemies 
before  judgement ;  particularly,  that  Roman  citizens  mould 
be  delivered  up  to  ftrangers ;  but  ordered  thofe,  who  com- 
plained they  had  been  injured,  to  come  to  Rome,  and  pro- 
ceed againft  '°3  them  according  to  law.  The  embafladors, 
having  obtained  no  fort  of  juftice,  went  away  full  of  re- 
fentment :  And  fome  of  the  Sabines,  incenfed  at  their  pro- 
ceeding, followed  them,  and  fet  upon  them  while  they  were 

,P2-  AaZmx!ut.    There  is  a  not?  of  «v'oif,  which  muft  not  be  referred  to 

Cafaiibon  upon  this  occafion,  in  which  tsi*  ^Joh-Shs-i,  but  to  ss6k3»h,  that,  im- 

he  contends,  with  great  reafon,  that  mediately,  precedes    it.    And,  that 

we  muft  read  Aavjivl^v,  inftead  ot  (Jix«<[fcS-.xi  rm  is  elegant  Greek,  figni- 

AaCi.i«W,  bccaule,  though  Tatius  was  lying  to  fuc  any  c/ie,  maybe  proved 

(lain  at  Lavinium,  the  fad  was  com-  from  the  beft  writers  ;  particularly, 

mittcd  by  the  Laurentcs;  which  is  from  r  Ariftophancs,  who  makes  Strc- 

confirmed  both  by  *  Livy,  and  ■  Plu-  pfiades  thus  complain  of  his  creditors, 

j-  A.W.  I  cannot  agree  with  _  .  m^^?'"''! 
Poitus  in  ,ead,ng  Tnftead  of  W^KAItzeAI^MOL 

*  £.  i.  c.  14.      *  Life  of  Romulus.      7       f.  1138. 

aftcep 
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afleep  in  their  tents,  which  they  had  pitched  near  the  road 
(for  they  were  overtaken  by  the  night)  and,  not  only,  robbed 
them,  but  killed  all  they  found  in  their  beds  :  Thofe,  who 
had  early  notice  of  the  attempt,  and  an  opportunity  of 
making  their  efcape,  retired  to  their  city.  After  this,  em- 
baffadors,  fent  both  from  Laurentum,  and  many  other  cities, 
complained  of  this  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  threatening 
war,  if  they  could  not  obtain  juftice. 

LII.  This  outrage,  committed  on  the  perfons  of  the 
cmbafladors,  appeared  to  Romulus,  as  it  really  was,  a  moft 
heinous  offence,  and  fuch  a  violation  of  a  facred  law,  as 
called  for  a  fpeedy  expiation  ;  and,  finding  Tatius  neglected 
it,  he  liimfelf,  without  further  delay,  ordered  thofe,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  this  outrage,  to  be  feized,  and  delivered  up  in 
chains  to  the  embafTadors  to  be  punifhed.  Tatius  was  not 
only  offended  at  the  indignity,  whicli  he  complained  he  had 
received  from  his  collegue  in  delivering  up  the  men*  but 
alfo,  moved  with  compaflion  for  their  fituation  (for  one 
of  the  guilty  perfons  was  even  his  relation)  and,  immediately, 
taking  a  body  of  foldiers  with  him,  he  went  in  all  haffe  to 
their  afliftance ;  and,  overtaking  the  embafTadors  on  the  road, 
refcucd  the  prifoners.  Not  long  after,  as  fome  fay,  go- 
ing with  Romulus  to  Lavinium,  in  order  to  perform  a 
facrificc,  which  was  to  be  offered  up  by  the  kings  to  the 
gods  of  their  anceftors  for  the  profperity  of  the  city,  the 
friends,  and  relations  of  the  embafladors,  who  had  been 
murdered,  having  confpired  againft  him,  flew  him  at  the 
Altar  with  the  knives,  and  fpits,  ufed  in  cutting  up,  and 

S  s  2  roaffing 
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roafting  the  oxen,  which  had  been  killed  for  the  facrifice. 
But  Licinius  writes,  that  he  did  not  go  with  Romulus,  nor 
with  a  defign  to  offer  facrifice ;  but  alone,  and  With  an 
intention  to  perfuade  thofe,  who  had  received  the  injuries, 
to  forgive  the  authors  of  them ;  and,  that  the  people,  being 
in  a  rage  that  the  men  had  not  been  delivered  up  to  them 
in  purfuance  of  the  determination  both  of  Romulus,  and  of 
the  Roman  fenate,  and  the  relations  of  the  dead  aflaulting 
him  in  great  numbers,  he,  being,  no  longer,  able  to  efcape 
their  violence,  was  ftoned  to  death.  This  was  the  end  of 
Tatius,  after  he  had  been  at  war  with  Romulus  three  years, 
and  his  collegue  five.  His  body  was  brought  to  Rome, 
where  it  was  buried  with  great  pomp,  and  the  city  perform* 
every  year  public  libations  to  him. 

LIII.  Romulus,  being  a  fecond  time,  invefted  with  the 
ible  government  of  the  city,  expiated  the  crime  committed 
on  the  perfons  of  the  embafladors,  by  forbidding  thofe,  who 
had  committed  that  outrage,  the  ufe  of  fire  and  water : 
For,  upon  the  death  of  Tatius,  they  had  all  fled  out  of  the 
city.  After  that,  he  acquitted  the  Laurentes,  who  had  con- 
fpired  againft  Tatius,  and  who,  being  delivered  up  by  their 
citizens,  and  brought  by  him  to  a  trial,  were  thought,  with 
great  juftice,  to  allcdge  in  their  defence  that  they  had 
puni(hcd  violence  by  violence.  After  Romulus  had  finimed 
thefe  affairs,  he  led  out  his  army  againft  the  city  of  the 
Fidenates,  which  is  diftant  from  Rome  forty  ftadia,  and 
was,  at  that  time,  both  a  large  and  populous  city  :  For  the 
Cruftumerini,  having  fent  provifions  to  Rome  in  boats,  while 

the 
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the  Romans  were  afflicted  with  a  famine,  the  Fidenates 
attacked  the  boats  in  great  numbers,  feized  the  provifions, 
and  killed  fome  of  the  men,  who  defended  them  :  And, 
being  called  upon  to  make  fatisfaclion,  they  refufed  it. 
Romulus,  incenfed  at  this,  made  an  incurfion  into  their 
country  with  a  coniiderable  force ;  and,  having  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  a  great  booty,  prepared  to  return  with  his 
army :  But  the  Fidenates  marcliing  out  againft  him,  he  gave 
them  batde ;  and,  the  action  being  very  warm,  and  many 
falling  on  both  fides,  the  Fidenates  were  overcome,  and 
put  to  flight.  Romulus,  purfuing  them  clofe,  entered  the 
gate  together  with  thofe,  who  fled.  The  city  being  taken 
by  ftorm,  he  puniflied  a  few  of  them  ;  and,  leaving  a  guard 
of  three  hundred  men  there,  and,  taking  from  the  inhabitants 
a  part  of  their  territory,  which  he  divided  among  his  own 
people,  he  made  this  city,  alfo,  a  Roman  colony.  This  city 
was  founded  by  the  Albans  at  the  fame  time  with  104  No- 
mentum,  and  105  Cruftumerium,  three  brothers  being  the 
leaders  of  that  colony,  of  whom  the  eldeft  built  Fidenae. 

LIV.  After  this  war,  Romulus  undertook  another  againft 
the  106  Camerini,  who  had  fallen  upon  the  Roman  colony, 
that  was  fetdcd  among  them,  whilft  the  city  of  Rome  la- 
boured under  a  peftilential  diftemper ;  by  which,  die  Came- 

"4-  No^fv7«.    So  it  muft  be  read,  to  the  north  of  Rome,  and  is,  now, 

not  Nsf»i»1(*  with  the  Vatican  manu-  called  Lament  ano. 

lcript  \  fiuce  Nomentum  was  the  name  >°5-  Kf*f spgj?.  See  above  j  note 

of  this  town,  which  belonged,  ancient-  the  66th. 

ly,  to  the  Latines.    *  Nomentum  lay  »<>«•  K«/4«(irvr.   See  above  ;  note 

beyond  Fidenae,  about  twelve  miles  the  10 1-. 

*  Cluver,  Iul.  Ant.  B.  ii.  c.  8. 

rini 
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rini  were,  chiefly,  incouraged ;  and,  imagining  the  Roman 
nation  would  be,  totally,  deftroyed  by  this  calamity,  killed 
fome  of  the  colony,  and  expelled  the  reft.  In  revenge  for 
this  outrage,  Romulus,  after  he  had,  a  fecond  time,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  place,  put  to  death  the  authors  of  the 
revolt  j  and,  not  only,  gave  his  foldicrs  the  plunder  of  the  city, 
but,  alfo,  took  from  the  citizens  half  their  lands,  beftdes  that 
part,  which,  had  been,  before,  divided  among  the  Romans 
fettled  there ;  and,  having  left  a  garrifon  in  the  city,  fuffi- 
cient  to  quell  any  future  motion  of  the  inhabitants,  he  re- 
turned with  his  forces.  Upon  the  fuccefs  of  this  expedition, 
he  triumphed  a  fecond  time,  and  out  of  the  fpoils  he  con- 
fecrated  a  chariot  with  four  horfes  in  brafs  to  Vulcan ;  and, 
near  it,  he  placed  his  own  ftatue,  with  an  infeription 
in  Greek  chara&ers,  fetting  forth  his  actions.  The  third 
war  Romulus  ingaged  in,  was  againft  a  city,  at  that 
time,  ,07  the  moft  powerful  of  Tyrrhenia,   called  Veii, 

,07-  E$r*f  Tup'?*""**  T*r  f**yw  >%yxe«*  Dionyfius,  that  Veii  was  the  moft 

t«7i  jro*iv.   M.  •  *  •  has  faid,  la  plus  powerful  city  of  Etruria ;  and  wc  find 

forte  place  de  tout  U pais  des  Tyrrbeniens  \  that,  after  Rome  had  been  laid  in 

and  le  Jay,  une  i-ille  tres-fiorijfante  ;  ruins  by  the  Gauls,  the  Romans  were 

neither  of  which  is  a  tranflation  of  the  with  great  difficulty  prevented  from 

Greek  text,  in  which           fignifies,  removing  to  Veii :  Upon  which  oc- 

ptrxerfui.   I  find  » Cluver  is  of  opinion  cafion,  b  Livy,  very  reafonably,  ac- 

that  we  ought  to  read  *i«f»;v*i  inftead  counts  for  their  earneftnefs ;  'J>uum 

of  A9i|i*«  v  his  reafon  is,  that  our  au-  pukberrima  urbs  Veii,  agerque  Veitnta- 

thor,   afterwards,  compares  Rome,  nus  in  confpeilu  fit,  uberior,  ampliorque 

under  Servius  Tullius,  with  Athens  ;  Romano  agro.    Urbem  quoque  urbi  Ro- 

and  he  thinks  it  not  probable  that  Veii  maey  veljxtu^  vtlmagnijicentid pubiicorum> 

fliould  have  been  fo  large  as  Rome,  privatorumque  tetlorum,  ac  loccrum  prae- 

But  I  cannot  be  of  his  opinion,  be-  penebant.    This  (hews,  fufficiently, 

caufe  it  appears,  by  this  paflage  of  that  Veii  might,  very  well,  be  compared 

a  tad.  Am.  B.ii.  c.  3.      b  B.  v.  c.  24. 

diftant 
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diftant  from  Rome  about  a  hundred  fladia  :  This  city  is 
fituated  on  a  high  and  craggy  rock,  and  is  as  large  as  Athens. 
The  Veientes  made  the  taking  of  Fidcnae  the  pretence  of 
this  war  ;  and,  fending  embaffadors,  they  fummoned  the 
Romans  to  withdraw  their  garrifon  from  that  city,  and  rc- 
ftore  the  territories  they  had  taken  from  the  Fidcnates,  and 
ftill  retained,  to  the  former  porTellors.  But,  not  prevailing, 
they  took  the  field  with  a  great  army,  and  incamped  on  an 
,oS  eminence  near  Fidenae :  However,  Romulus,  having,  be- 
forehand, received  information  of  their  motions,  had  marched 
out  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  and  lay  ready  at  Fidenae  to 
receive  them.  When  every  thing  was  difpofed  for  the  battle, 
both  armies  advanced  into  the  plain,  and  came  to  an  ingage- 
mcnt ;  and  continued  fighting  for  a  long  time  with  great 
animofity,  till  night,  coming  on,  parted  them,  after  they 

to  Athens,  and,  con fequently,  to  Rome  loco  occulto,  and  le  Jay,  dans  un  lieu 

according  to  the  reafoning  of  our  au-  fort  convert.  If  the  reader  has  fo  much 

thor.  c  Cluver  thinks  that  a  town  now  indulgence  for  thefe  gentlemen,  as  to 

called  Scrofano  (lands  on,  or  near  the  think  they  tranflaced  from  the  Greek 

ruins  of  Veii.    This  city  was  in  Etru-  text,  and  that  each  of  them  followed 

ria,  and,  confequently,  lay  on  the  weft  the  fenfe  of  that  Latin  tranflator  he 

of  the  Tiber,  and  about  twelve  miles  fecms  mod  to  admire  by  mere  accident, 

from  Rome.  d  Hon  s,  whole  authority  I  fliall  fay  nothing  to  defeat  the  opcra- 

I  mould  not  quote,  if  it  were  not  con-  tion  ot  fo  much  good  nature.  The 

hrmcd  by  other  authors,  ddcribes  the  following  explanation   of  the  word 

condition  of  Vcii,  in  his  time,  that  is,  <x*-sjt1oc  is  fupportcd  by  the  example  of 

in  the  latter  end  of  Trajan's  reign,  the  bed  writers,  who  ufc  it  in  both 

laborat  annalium  fides,  ut  Veios  fuiffe  thefe  fignifications ;  «Ta»7ov,  «*i'}J,hu 

crcdamus.  e«&»usvc»,  >j  a5«rf  Jo*.  Suidas.  liut,  if  our 

10S.  Ev  airvx\ta.  The  tranflators  are  author  had  defigned  to  fpeak  of  an 

divided,  as  ufual,  in  rendering  this  :  ambufcade,  he  would,  lurely,  have 

Sylburgius  has  faid,  in  edito  loco,  and  given  an  account  either  of  the  fuccefs, 

M.  •  *  *,  fur  une  eminence ;  Portus,  in  or  difappointment  of  it. 

c  B.  ii.  c.  3.        d  B.  i.  c.  ir. 

had 
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had  fought  with  equal  bravery,  and  fuccefs.  This  was  the 
event  of  the  firft  battle. 

LV.  But  a  fccond  being  fought  not  long  after,  the  Ro- 
mans obtained  the  victory  by  the  conduct  of  their  general ; 
who,  in  the  night,  had  pofleffed  himfelf  of  an  eminence,  not 
far  diftant  from  the  enemy's  camp,  and  placed  there  in 
ambufh  the  choicer!:  both  of  the  horfe  and  foot,  who,  {ince 
the  laft  action,  came  to  him  from  Rome :  And  both  armies 
meeting  in  the  plain,  and  ingaging  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before,  when  Romulus  gave  the  fignal  to  the  troops,  that 
lay  in  ambufh  on  the  eminence,  thefe,  ftiouting,  attacked  the 
Veientes  in  the  rear ;  and,  being  frefh,  and  the  enemy  fatigued 
with  the  labor  of  the  day,  they  foon  put  them  to  flight  : 
Some  few  of  them  were  flain  in  the  batdc ;  but  the  greateft 
part,  throwing  themfelves  into  the  Tiber,  which  runs  near 
Fidenae,  with  intent  to  fwim  over  the  river,  were  drowned : 
For,  being  wounded,  and  fpent  with  labor,  they  were  unable 
to  fwim  over :  While  others,  not  knowing  how  to  fwim, 
and,  from  a  view  of  the  danger,  lofing  all  prefence  of  mind, 
were  fwallowed  up  in  the  eddies  of  the  river.  If,  therefore, 
the  Veientes  had  been  fenfible  of  their  iirft  error,  and  kept 
themfelves  quiet  after  this,  no  greater  mifchief  had  befallen 
them :  But,  hoping  to  repair  their  former  lories,  and  ima- 
gining that,  if  they  "'applied  themfelves  to  reinforce  their 

,c9*  E»  fAtifyyi  *<iM«*fvji  i?nS<*XfliM.  all  fcem  to  be  fo  fenfible  of,  that  they 

All  the  tranflators  have  agreed  in  giv-  are  obliged  to  fupply  the  fenfe  by  the 

ing  this  fenfe  to  thefe  words,  if  t bey  word  titemy,  or  Romans :  I  have  rather 

attacked  the  Remans  with  a  greater  force;  chofen  to  give  to  f*>£«Asit>  the  fenfe  of 

without  confidering  that  the  verb  nr.-  trigagoif*,  according  to  which,  fuvfm 

CaAoiu,  in  that  cafe,  will  ftand  finglc,  wxfxtruvy  is,  very  properly,  governed 

and  govern  nothing ;  which  I  do  not  by  it. 

think  very  grammatical:  This  they  army, 
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army,  they  fliould,  with  cafe,  have  the  advantage  in  the 
war,  they  levied  numerous  forces,  confiding  both  of  their 
own  troops,  and  of  Thofe  of  their  countrymen,  who,  in  virtue 
of  their  league,  came  to  their  afliftance,  and,  a  fecond  time, 
marched  againft  the  Romans.    Upon  this,  another  (harp 
battle  was  fought  near  Fidenae,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
victorious,  killing  many  of  the  Veientes,  and  taking  more 
of  them  prifoners.    Even  their  camp  was  taken,  which  was 
full  of  money,  arms,  and  flaves ;  as,  alfo,  their  boats,  which 
were  laden  with  great  ftore  of  provifions,  and,  in  which, 
the  prifoners,  being  very  numerous,  were  carried  down  the 
river  to  Rome.    This  victory  gave  occafion  to  the  third 
triumph  of  Romulus,  which  was  much  more  magnificent 
than  cither  of  the  former :  And,  not  long  after,  embafladors 
being  fent  by  the  Veientes  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  to 
afk  pardon  for  their  offences,  Romulus  impofed  this  penalty 
upon  them :  To  deliver  up  to  the  Romans  the  country, 
that  lies  contiguous  to  the  Tiber,  called  "°/& /even  villages ; 
and  to  quit 1,1  the  felt-pits,  that  lie  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river ;  and,  alfo,  to  bring  fifty  hoftages,  as  an  affurance  of 
their  attempting  no  innovations  for  the  future.  The  Veientes 

Eirl*  nr«ty*f.  *  Cluvcr  thinks  the  lands  lying  on  the  Roman  fide  of 
this  place  lay  between  Veii,  and  the  the  Tiber;  which  lands  feem  to  be 
fea,  and  between  the  Tiber,  and  the  Thofe  ceded  by  the  Veientes,  in  pur- 
river  Aro,  which  rifes  from  the  Saba-  fuance  of  the  treaty. 
URclekc,  now  called,  Lago  diBraccia/tc.  t«»  «a«».  "This  place  was, 
But  I  do  not  know  how  this  fituation  anciently,  called,  Salinae  \  and  the  ad- 
of  the  place  can  be  reconciled  to  what  jacent  territory  is,  ftill,  called,  from 
our  author  fays  prefently,  that  Romu-  thence,  Campo  di  Saline. 
Jus  divided  among  thefe  new  citizens 

<  ltd.  Antiq.  B.  ii.c.  a.      «  Clnyer,  ib. 

Vol.  L  T  t  fubinitting 
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fubmitting  to  all  thefe  things,  he  made  a  league  with  them 
for  one  hundred  years;  and  ingraved  the  terms  of  it  on  , 
pillars.  He,  then,  difmifled,  without  ranfom,  all  the  pri- 
soners, who  were  defirous  to  return  home :  But  thofe,  who 
chofe  to  remain  there,  and  who  were  by  much  the  greateft 
part,  he  made  citizens  of  Rome,  and  distributed  them 
among  the  curiae,  and  divided  among  them,  by  lot,  the 
lands  lying  on  this  fide  of  the  Tiber. 

LVI.  Thefe  are  the  memorable  wars,  in  which  Romulus 
was  ingaged.  The  reafon  why  he  conquered  no  more  of 
the  neighbouring  nations  feems  to  be  owing  to  his  fudden 
death,  which  took  him  away  while  he  was  yet  in  the 
vigor  of  his  age  for  warlike  achievements;  concerning 
which,  there  are  many  different  relations :  Thofe,  there- 
fore, whofe  accounts  of  his  actions  are  rather  fabulous,  fay, 
that,  while  he  was  haranguing  his  men  in  the  camp,  the  fky, 
which  was,  before,  clear,  changing  to  a  fudden  darknefsr 
and  a  violent  tempeft  burfting  from  the  clouds,  he  difap- 
peared;  and  thefe  believe  that  the  man  was  taken  up  into 
heaven  by  his  father  Mars.  But  thofe,  who  write  the  moft 
probably,  fay,  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  people  ; 

e7i  «kjm«^»1i  «v}«  t»  wthtfxim  verb,  in  the  infinitive  mood,  denotes 

Wf  «t1«».  This  does  not  fignify  in  the  the  direction  of  the  adjective,  or  parr 

height  of  his  glory  for  military  exploits,  ticiple,  that  precedes  it.  The  Romans, 

which  is  the  fenfe  all  the  tranflators  alfo,  inriched  their  language  with  this 

give  to  this  paflfage.  I  mould  not  find  piece  of  Greek  elegance,  of  which 

fault  with  this  vcrfion  if  it  were  not  for  many  examples  might  be  brought 

that  unlucky  verb  *Mtl«f,  at  the  end  from   their  bell  writers.    To  this 

of  this  fentence,  which  gives  a  very  Grecifm,  f  Horace  is  obliged  for  his, 

different  fenfe  to  the  whole  :  For  this  Audax  omnia  perpeti. 

t  L.  i.  Ode  3.  f.  25.] 

and 
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and  the  reafon  they  alledge  for  his  murder  is,  that  he  re- 
leafed  the  hoftages  of  the  Veientes,  without  the  common 
confent,  contrary  to  cuftom ;  and  that  he  did  not  behave 
himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  ancient  citizens,  and  to 
Thofe,  who  were,  newly,  admitted,  doing  greater  honor  to  the 
former,  and  dcfpiflng  the  latter  ;  and,  alfo,  that  he  mewed 
great  cruelty,  and  haughtinefs  in  the  punifhment  of  delin- 
quents :  For  he  ordered  fome  confiderablc  men,  and  thofe 
not  a  few  in  number,  "3  accufed  of  having  robbed  their 
neighbours,  to  be  thrown  down  the  precipice  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  afluming  to  himfelf  alone  the  cognizance  of 
their  crimes :  But,  chiefly,  becaufe  he  was,  now,  become 
haughty  and  grievous  to  his  people,  and  extended  his  power, 
governing  more  like  a  tyrant,  than  a  king.  For  thefe  rea- 
sons, they  fay,  the  patricians  formed  a  confpiracy  againft 
him,  and  refolved  to  put  him  to  death;  and,  having  exe- 
cuted their  refolution  in  the  fenate,  they  divided  his  body 
into  feveral  pieces,  that  it  might  not  be  feen ;  then,  came 
out  of  the  fenate,  every  one  hiding  his  part  of  him  under 
his  robes,  which  they,  afterwards,  buried  privately.  Others 
fay,  that  he  was  killed,  while  he  was  haranguing' the  people, 
by  the  new  citizens ;  and  that  they  took  the  time  of  the 
darknefs  abovementioned,  to  commit  the  murder,  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  people  being,  then,  difpcrfed,  and  their  chief 

"J*  Eti  Kriteix  x«7ijyo{>:8n1*f.  I  can-    I  have  great  plsafure  in  doing  juftice 
not  underftand  how  Sylburgius  came    to  M.  •  ■  *,  who  has  faid,  very  pro- 
to  render  'this,  Latrocinii  convittos  •,    perly,  ay  ant  ete  accufes  £  avoir  fait  des 
but  I,  eafily,  underftand  why  le  Jay  brigandages. 
tranQated  it  fo.    Upon  this  occafion, 

T  t  2  "  left 
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left  without  a  guard:  And,  for  this  reafon,  they  (ay,  the 
day,  on  which  this  a&  was  committed,  took  its  name  from 
the  flight  of  the  people,  and  that,  at  this  time,  it  is  called 

Populifugia :  And,  indeed,  the  incidents,  prepared  by 
the  gods,  with  which  ,,Jthe  conception,  and  diflblution  of 
this  man  were  attended,  feem  to  give  no  fmall  authority  to 
the  fyftem  of  thofe,  who  make  the  apotheofes  of  mortal  men, 
and  place  the  fouls  of  illuftrious  perfons  in  heaven.  For 
they  fay  that,  at  the  time  when  his  mother  was  violated, 
whether  by  fome  man,  or  by  a  god,  there  was  a  total 
eclipfe  of  the  fun ;  that  a  general  darknefs,  as  in  the  nightr 
covered  the  earth :  And  that,  at  his  death,  the  fame  things 
happened.  This  is  reported  to  have  been  the  death  of 
Romulus,  who  built  Rome,  and,  by  her  citizens,  was, 
chofen  their  firft  king.  He  left  no  iflue;  and,  having 
reigned  thirty  feven  years,  died  in  the  fifty  fifth  year  of  his. 
age  :  For  he  was  very  young  when  he  obtained  the  govern- 
ment ;  being  no  more  than  eighteen  years  old,  as  it  is 
agreed  by  all,  who  have  written  his  hiftory. 

LVII.  The  following  year,  there  was  no  king  of  the 
Romans  elected  ;  but  a  certain  magiftracy,  called  by  them, 

»»4-  O^Xk  $vyn-  Varro  gives  a  much  fvyxpeK,  and  called  it,  bis  birth:  But 

better  reafon  for  this  name,  than  That  it  is  plain  that  it  fignifies  bis  conception, 

founded  on  the  opinion  of  thofe  writers  by  what  our  author  adds  prciently, 

our  author  refers  to.  *  He  fays  it  was  viz.  that,  at  the  time  his  mother  was 

called  fo,  becaufe  the  Romans  were,  violated,  there  happened  a  total  eclipfe 

then,  put  to  flight  by  the  Tufcans.  of  the  fun :  Now,  though  Romulus 

*'5'  Tltft  tij»  crv^n{«ri»  tk  avS(o<.    All  might  be  conceived,   he,  certainly, 

the  four  tranflators  have,  with  great  could  not  come  into  the  world  at  the 

unanimity,  miftaken  the  ienfc  of  time  his  mother  was  raviflied. 

6  Deling.  Lat.  B.v.c.  3. 

an 
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an  Interregnum^  had  the  care  of  the  commonwealth  ;  which 
magiftracy  was  created  in  this  manner  :  The  patricians, 
who  had  been  ele&ed  into  the  fenate  under  Romulus,  being, 
as  I  faid,  two  hundred  in  number,  were  divided  into  de- 
curiae;  then,  drawing  lots,  the  firft  ten  perfons,  upon  whom- 
the  lot  fell,  were  inverted  by  the  reft,  with  the  abfolute 
command  of  the  city.  However,  1,6  they  did  not  all  reiga 
together;  but,  fucceflively,  each  reigning  five  days;  during 
which  time,  he  had  both  the  rods,  and  the  other  enfigns  o& 
the  royal  power.  The  firft,  after  his  power  was  expired,, 
delivered  over  the  government  to  the  fecond;  and  he,  to 

Exmoi  X%x  dpa  w*»7f<  tCatfiAiuav.  before  him,  when  he  mentioned  this' 

Livy,  who  took  no  notice  of  the  ad-  tranfa&ion,  becaufe  he  has  tranflated 

dition  made  to  the  fenate  by  the  ad-  it;  and  as  plain,  that  he  has  miftaken 

million  of  a  hundred  Sabines,  when  the  fenie  or  it :  He  has  applied  thefe* 

the  two  nations  became  united,  ftill  words,  quinque  dierum  fpatio finiebatur 

calls   the  fenators,    centum    Patres.  imperium,  not  to  the  perfon  who  pre- 

However,  it  is,  I  believe,  univcrfally,  fided,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  bur 

allowed  that  the  fenate,  after  the  peace  to  the  whole  decury :  So  that,  accord- 

with  the  Sabines,   confided  of  two  ing  to  him,  each  decury  governed  but 

hundred :  For,  though  h  Plutarch,  in  five  days  :  The  confequence  of  which," 

fpeaking  of  this  interregnum,  fays  it  muft  be,  as  he  fays,  that  every  mem- 

confifted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ber  of  the  decury  governed  twelve 

fenators  ;'  yet,  he  himfelf  had,  before,  hours,  which  he  has  divided  into  fi» 

told  us,  in  his  life  of  Romulus,  that  hours  of  the  night,  and  fix  of  the  day  j 

a  hundred  Sabines  were  added  to  the  »£      d%*t  rnt  wkIm,  i£  it  m 

fenate ;  h^ot  fit*  <«  IaCiv«»  waSfwot  This  is,  I  believe,  the  moft  extraor- 

zrfo<nt*l«texPKt*i  >  and,  before  that,  in  dinary  fyftem  of  government  that  ever 

the  fame  life,  ixalov  St  w  otyw  **f&i£i  was  invented,  and  worthy  the  fertil 

j9*Mw7««  (Pw/iwAof)-    But  to  return  to  brain  of  a  Delphic  prieft.    But  tho 

1  Livy  ;  his  account  of  this  interreg-  words  of  Livy,  plainly,  import,  that 

num  is  this :  Decern  itnperitabant,  unus  the  prefidentof  every  decury  governed 

turn  infignibus  imperii,  et  licloribus  erat :  five  days;  and,  confequently,  the  whole. 

quinque  dierum  fpatio  finiebatur  impsrium^  decury,  fifty  ;  as  our  author  will*  pre-* 

ac  per  omnes  in  orbem  ibat.    It  is  plain  fently,  tell  us. 
that k  Plutarch  had  this  pafiage  of  Livy 

hLifcofNuma.      'B.1.C17.  kLifeofNonuu 

tfc 
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the  third ;  and,  fo  on,  to  the  laft.  After  the  ten  firft  kings 
had  reigned  their  appointed  time  of  fifty  days,  ten  others 
received  the  government  from  them  ;  and,  from  thofe,  in 
like  manner,  others.  Afterwards,  the  people  thought  fit 
to  abolifh  thefe  decemviral  governments,  being  uneafy  at 
the  changes  of  power,  becaufe  all  of  them  had  neither  the 
fame  views,  nor  the  fame  difpofitions.  Upon  which,  the 
fenators,  calling  the  people  together  in  their  tribes  and 
curiae,  propofed  to  them  to  confider  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  determine  whether  they  thought  fit  to  commit 
the  care  of  the  commonwealth  to  a  king,  or  to  annual 
magiftrates.  However,  the  people  did  not  take  that  deter- 
mination upon  themfelves ;  but  referred  it  to  the  fenators, 
with  intention  to  reft  fatisfied  with  whichfoever  form  of  go- 
vernment they  mould  approve  of.  The  fenators  were  una- 
nimous for  monarchy  ;  but  did  not  agree  from  which  of 
117  the  two  nations  the  future  king  fliould  be  chofen:  For 
fome  thought  that  the  perfon,  to  whom  the  admini- 
ftration  was  to  be  committed,  ought  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  ancient  fenators :  And  others,  that  he  ought,  to  be 
chofen  out  of  thofe,  who  were,  afterwards,  admitted,  and 
whom  they  called  the  new  fenators, 

LVIII.  The  conteft  being  drawn  out  to  a  great  length, 
they,  at  laft,  agreed  to  this  alternative,  either  that  the  old 

"r-  F,e«Va7ff*f  -r*£t«f.  Exutrdclajfe,  order,  that  is,  whether  out  of  the  pa- 
in Sylburgius,  is  very  near  the  fenle  ;  tricians,  or  plebeians,  the  king  fliould 
and,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  ex  utro  be  chofen  :  Whereas,  the  difpute  lay 
ordine  in  Portus,  whom  M.  ***  has  between  the  fenators  of  the  two  nations, 
followed  •,  becaufe  this  feems  to  infi-  the  Romans,  and  Sabincs. 
nuatc,  that  the  conteft  lay  outof  which 

fenators 
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fenators  fhould  chufe  none  of  their  own  body  to  reign  over 
them,  but,  of  the  others,  whomfoever  they  mould  think  the 
fitter!:  perfon ;  or  that  the  new  fenators  fhould  do  the  fame. 
The  ancient  fenators  accepted  the  choice ;  and,  after  a  long 
confutation  among  themfelves,  came  to  this  rcfolution: 
That,  fince,  by  their  agreement,  they  themfelves  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  fovereignty,  they  would  not,  at  leaft,  confer 
it  on  any  of  the  competitors ;  but  find  out  fome  foreigner, 
who  fhould  efpoufe  neither  party,  and  declare  him  king ; 
this  being  the  raoft  effectual  means  to  put  an  end  to  faction. 
After  they  had  come  to  this  refolution,  they  chofe  a  man, 
by  birth,  a  Sabine,  the  fon  of  Pompilius  Pompony  a  perfon 
of  diftin&ion,  whofe  name  was  Numa  :  1,8  He  was  in  that 
ftage  of  life,  being  near  forty,  in  which  prudence  is  the 
moft  confpicuous,  and  of  an  afpect  full  of  royal  dignity. 
The  reputation  of  his  great  wifdom  was  not  confined  to 
the  Quirites  only,  but  extended  itfelf,  alfo,  to  all  the 
neighbouring  nations.    After  this  election,  they  afcmbled 
the  people,  and  one  of  the  fenators,  who  was,  at  that  time, 
the  interrex,  advancing,  told  them,  that  the  fenators  had, 
unanimoufly,  refolved  to  adhere  to  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  and  that  he,  having  power  to  nominate  the 
future  king,  created  Numa  Pompilius  king  of  the  Romans. 
After  this,  he  appointed  cmbafladors  of  the  patrician  order, 
*   and  fent  them  to  conduct  him  to  Rome,  that  he  might  be  in- 
verted with  the  royal  dignity.  This  happened  in  the  third  year 

I  intirely  agree  with  Portus,  that    from  the  margin;  **»  Mt(«* 

the  following  parenthefis,   by  fome    <rvAA«Cijr  «W»7«f  fiafv'tttit. 
means  or  other,  crept  into  the  text 

of 
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of  the  fixteenth  Olympiad,  in  which  Pythagoras,  a  Lace- 
daemonian won  the  prize  of  the  ftadium. 

LIX.  Hitherto,  I  have  nothing  to  alledge  in  contradiction 
to  thofe,  who  have  publimed  the  hiftory  of  this  perfon ; 
but,  in  regard  to  what  follows,  I  am  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay. 
For  many  have  written,  that  Numa  was  a  difciple  of  Pytha- 
goras ;  and  that,  when  he  was  chofen  king  of  the  Romans, 
he  was  ftudying  philoibphy  at  Croton.  But  the  time,  in 
which  Pythagoras  iived,  contradicts  this  account :  For  he 
was  not  a  few  years,  but  "'four  whole  generations  later 
than  Numa,  as  we  are  informed  by  general  hiftory  :  Since 
the  latter  began  his  reign  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
Olympiad ;  whereas,  Pythagoras  refided  in  Italy  1,0  after  the 

,,9*  Ti<Tf«t^rtym»ttoKetifvfffO{  tf»t7«  great  authorities ;  by  That  of  our  Dod- 

thA*yo*tn  Nup«».    I  have,  already,  well  in  particular.  I  cannot,  however, 

fhewn upon  another  occafion,  that  acquiefce  in  the  opinion  of  Gclkw,  on 

Livy  makes  Pythagoras  to  have  lived  which,  it  is,  in  part,  founded.    "  He 

above  a  hundred  years  after  Numa.  fays  that  Pythagoras  came  into  Italy 

Our  author  has  treated  the  character  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus : 

of  Numl  fo  fully,  that  I  (hall  only  But,  we  .have  feen0,  from  Livy,  whofe 

add  an  obfervation  of  Livy,  who,  after  authority  no  man  will  let  down  fo  far 

he  has  proved  the  impoffibility  of  his  as,  even,  to  compare  it  with  That  of 

having  oeen  a  difciple  of  Pythagoras,  Gellius,  that  Pythagoras  taught  in 

fays,  that  Numa  had  a  mind  fraught  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius. 

with  native  virtue,  and  rather  formed  Now,  Servius  Tullius,  as  we  find  by 

by  the  fevere  difciplineof  the  Sabines,  our  t  author,  fucceeded  Tarquinius 

which  he  calls  "  tetricam,  and  triftem,  Prifcus, in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fiftieth 

than  inftrufted  in  foreign  fciences.  Olympiad,  and  was  (lain  by  Tarqui- 

,I0,  n<.0*j.o{«f  it  ptl*  Ttst  ■uvTijxsrKf  nius  Superbus  in  the  fourth  year  of 

o\vf*vta3*  &t1(i^u  u  Ir«Ai<*.    There  is  the  <  fixty  ficft  Olympiad.  Between 

a  note  in  Hudfon  upon  this  occafion,  thefe  two  periods,  therefore,  Pytha- 

in  which  it  is  contended  that  we  mould  goras  muft  have  ceme  into  Italy.  I 

read  \in<o<;r^-,   inftead  of  im»1>!xo$-ii»  :  know  that  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his 

This  reading  is,  1  find,  fupported  by  life  of  Pythagoras,  fays  he  flourifhed 

I  See  the  88'h  annot.  m  B.  i.  c.  18.  »  B.  xvii.  c.  a  i.      •  See  the  88,b  annot. 

r B.  iv.  ci.       lib.  c.  41. 

fiftieth 
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fiftieth  Olympiad.  But  I  have  yet  a  ftronger  argument  to 
prove  that  the  periods  of  time,  in  which  they  lived,  are 
incompatible  with  the  relations  given  of  this  perfon  ;  which 
is,  that,  at  the  time  Nunia  was  called  to  the  fovereignty  by 
the  Romans,  the  city  of  Croton  was  not  yet  in  being :  For 
Myfcelus  buik  it  ia  the  third  year  of  the  feventeenth  Olym- 
piad, which  was  four  whole  years  after  Numa  had  been 
chofen  king  of  the  Romans :  So  that,  it  was  neither  pojfjible 
that  Numa  mould  ftudy  philolbphy  under  Pythagoras  the 
Samian,  who  flourimed  four  generations  after  him;  nor 
that  he  mould refide  in  "'Croton,  a  city  not  then  in  being, 

about  the  fixtieth  Olympiad.  But  this  in  the  fenfe  they  have  firft  given  to  it, 

rather  confirms,  than  contradicts,  the  that  is,  to  teach. 
authority  of  Livy  :  For  Pythagoras       141  •  K*oW    This  city,  now  called 

was,  certainly,  in  higher  eftcem  after  Crotorte,  ftartds  near  the  fea  i  and  was, 

he  had  opened  a  fchool  of  philofophy  anciently,   much  celebrated  for  its 

in  Italy,  than  ever  he  had  been  before  i  magnificence.   r  It  lay  in  the  territory 

and  the  fixtieth  Olympiad  falls  in  with  of  the  Bruin,  now  Calabria,  in  the 

the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Servius  fouth-eaft  part  of  Italy,    the  rive/ 

Tullius.  But  it  is  time  to  confider  the  Aefarus,  now  Efaro,  running  through 

words  of  this  paffage.   All  the  tranf-  it.    The  famous  cemple  of  Juno  Laci- 

lators,  except  Portus,  have  rendered  xw,  built  on  the  northern  part  of  the 

J«7ei«J*»  «»  It«Ai«,  be  taught  in  Italy ;  promontory  Lacinium>  now  Capo  delta* 

and,  when  they  come  to  n  Kf«7«»i  Colonnt,  ftood  about  fix  Roman  miles 

t;<Cm»  prefently  after,  and  to  Tl^myap  from  it.  It  is  poffible  this  cape  might 

Ji«I{iCijr,  they  have  all  given  to  both  have  received  its  modern  name  from 

the  fenfc  of  refiding,  which  is  the  only  the  gold  column,  that  was  in  the 

fenfe,  in  my  opinion,  the  word  will  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  which  'Cicero 

bear  in  all  the  three  pafiages  :  For  fays,  Annibal,  whilft  he  was  mailer  of 

though  Hudfon,  in  a  note  of  one  line  that  country,  had  a  great  mind  to  take 

upon  this  occafion,  has  fent  us  to  Sui-  away :  But  firft  he  ordered  it  to  be 

das  for  the  fenfe  of  the  word  Ji«?£iCy,  bored  through,  that  he  might  fee  whe- 

which,  no  doubt,  fignifies,  as  he  fays,  ther  it  was  gold,  or  only  gilt ;  and 

a  pbilofopbic  exercife,  and  even  a  fchool;  finding  it  was  folid  gold,  he  defigned 

yet,  neither  Suidas,  nor  any  other  to  take  it,  when  Juno  threatened  him 

author,  I  believe,  ever  ufed  Jud^Car,  in  bis  fleep,  that,  if  he  did,  fhe  would 

'  Cluver,  Ittl.  Antiq.  B.  iv.  c.  25.      » Divinat.  B.  i.  c.  24. 

Vol.  L  U  u  when 
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when  the  Romans  called  him  to  the  fovereignty.  But,  if 
I  may  give  my  own  opinion,  thofe,  who  have  written  his 
hiftory,  feem  to  have  laid  hold  of  thefe  two  things*  which 
are  confeffed  on  all  hands,  I  mean  the  refidence  of  Pytha- 
goras in  Italy,  and  the  wifdom  of  Numa  (for  he  is  allowed 
by  every  body  to  have  been  a  wife  man)  and  to  have  blended 
them  together;  and,  without  examining,  as  I  have  now  done, 
the  periods  of  time,  in  which  they  both  flourimcd,  to  have 
made  Numa  a  difciple  of  Pythagoras.  Unlefs  any  one  will 
fuppofe  there  was  another  Pythagoras,  who  taught  philo- 
fophy  before  the  Samian,  with  whom  Numa  converfed. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  this  can  be  proved ;  fince  it  is  not 
fupported  (as  far  as  I  know)  by  the  teftimony  of  any  author 
of  note,  either  Greek,  or  Roman.  But  I  have  faid  enough 
of  thefe  things. 

LX.  When  the  perfons  I  have  mentioned,  came  to  Numa 
to  invite  him  to  the  fovereignty,  he,  for  fome  time,  refufed, 
it,  and  perfifted  long  in  his  refolution  not  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation :  But,  at  the  prefling  inftance  of  his  brothers,  and,  at 
laft,  of  his  father,  who  would  not  fuffer  him  to  reject  the  offer 
of  fo  great  an  honor,  he  confented  to  be  a  king.  As  foon  as 
the  Romans  were  informed  of  all  this  by  the  embafladors, 
they  conceived  a  great  affection  for  him,  before  they  faw 

take  care  he  fhould  lofe  his  other  eye :    However,  'Ovid,  in  fpraking  of  the 
For  he  had,  already,  loft  one  at  his    building  of  this  city,  calls  him  Myf- 
firft  entrance  into  Italy.    The  name    celus  with  our  author  -t 
of  the  founder  of  Croton  is  written      Na„  fuit  ArgolUo  grHtrat„  A!tm9ne  J^l 
different  ways,  by  different  author  s.      Myfcclus,  dim  Dm  ani. 

i.  B.  xv.  f.  .9. 

him, 
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him,  efteeming  it  as  a  fufficient  argument  of  his  wifdom, 
that,  while  others  valued  royalty  beyond  meafurc,  looking 
upon  it  as  the  fource  of  happinefs,  he  alone  defpifcd  it,  as  a 
thing  of  fmall  value,  and  unworthy  his  attention:  And, 
when  he  approached  the  city,  they  met  him  upon  the  road  ; 
and,  with  great  applaufe,  falutations,  and  other  honors, 
conducted  him  into  the  city.  After  that,  there  was  '**  an 
aflembly  of  the  people,  in  which  the  tribes,  divided  into 

EkkKwich  os  pilx  rJ:  wttyhticv/.,  manner,  as  with  us,  a  bill,  patted  by 
«c.  In  this  election  of  Nifma,  we  the  Lords,  is  fent  down  to  the  Corn- 
have  all  the  formalities  of  enabling  mons.  This  opinion,  I  find,  is,  alfo, 
Jaws,  anciently,  pra&ifed  at  Rome,  clpoufed  by  "Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  cf- 
At  the  election  of  Romulus,  thefe  fay  on  the  Roman  fenate,  in  which, 
could  not  be  obferved,  becaufe  the  he  treats  this  fubjeft  in  a  greater  detail, 
people  were  not  divided  by  him  into  than  any  other  author,  who  has  written 
tribes,  and  curiae,  till  he  was,  actually,  upon  it.  I  am  fenfible  that  the  words, 
chofen  king.  The  reader,  therefore,  patrts  auSiores^  are  very  impofing,  and 
will  give  me  leave  to  examine  thefe  feem  to  imply,  that  the  fenate  firft 
requifites  in  pafling  laws ;  which  I  patted  the  bill  (if  1  may  ufe  that  ex- 
ftiall  do  the  rather,  becaufe,  in  this  preflion)  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  was, 
examination,  Khali  have  the  affiftance  after  that,  fent  down  to  the  people: 
ofLivy,  who,  contrary  to  his  cuftom,  But  I  am  miftaken,  if  I  do  not  con- 
is  very  particular  in  every  thing  re-  vince  the  reader,  that  all  laws,  I  (till 
lating  to  the  election  of  Numa.  The  mean  originally,  were  firft  palled  by 
firft,  and,  indeed,  the  principal,  ob-  the  people,  and  then  fent  up  to  the 
jed,  to  which  I  lhall  apply  this  inquiry,  fenate.  The  firft  authority  I  Hull 
will  be  to  confider  what  the  Roman  quote,  which  I,  really,  think  decifivc, 
hiftorians*  underftand  (I  fpeak  of  the  Ihall  be  That  of  our  author,  where,  as 
original  conftitution  of  the  Romans)  we  have  feen,  he  fays,  in  Ipeaking  of 
when  they  fay,  Patres  auftores  fiunt.  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  eftabhfhed 
All  the  modern  writers,  at  lead,  all  I  by  Romulus,  that,  whatever  was  patted 
have  feen,  who  have  treated  this  ful>  by  a  majority  of  the  curiae,  was  fent 
jeft,  unanimoufly,  agree,  that  thefe  up  to  the  fenate :  Which  cuftom,  w  he 
words  fignify  a  decree,  patted  by  the  fays,  was  inverted  in  h:s  time  :  For 
fenate,  which  was,  upon  that,  fent  to  then,  the  fenatc  did  not  take  cogni- 
the  people  to  be  confirmed,  or  rejected,  zance  of  the  votes  of  the  people  •,  but 
as  they  mould  think  fit  •,  in  the  fame  the  people  had  an  abfolute  power 

•P.  298.     *B.ii.  c.  14. 
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their  curiae,  pafled  a  vote  in  his  favor  ^  and  the  refolution 
of  the  people  being  confirmed  by  the  patricians ;  and,  laft 

over  Thofe  of  the  fenate.  What,  then,  fi on  •,  Turn  interrex,  condone  advocata-, 

is  the  fignification  of  thefe  words,  Qwd  bonum,  fauftum,  felixque  Jit,  in- 

fatres  auftores  fiunt  ?    To  this  I  (hall  quit,  ^uirites,  Regem  create  \  ita  patri- 

anfwer,  firft,  that,  whatever  the  gram-  bus  vifum  eft.  Patres  deinde,Ji  dignum, 

marians  may  think,  auBor  fignifies,  qui  fecundm  ab  Romulo  numeretur,  crea- 

very  properly,  a  fupporter  of  any  thing,  ritis,  auctores  fient.  Agreeably  to  this 

without  being  the  propofer  of  it.  This  method  of  enacting  laws,  mull  be 

I  could  prove  by  many  authorities  from  underftood  all  the  paflagcs  in  our  au- 

the  beft  writers ;  but,  I,  dare  fay,  That  thor,  where  he  mentions  a  s-f kCwAi mi* 

of  Livy  will  be  thought  Sufficient :  of  the  fenate,  which  means  no  more 

The  paflage  I  fhall  quote  relates  to  a  than  the*  original  order,  made  by  the 

tranfaction,  which  I  fhall,  prefently,  fenate,  to  refer  the  natter  to  the  people* 

be  obliged  to  take  notice  of  upon  an-  ferre  ad  plebem  \  and  not  the  actual 

other  occafion.    The  words  of x  Livy,  palling  a  decree  to  be  confirmed  by 

that  concern  the  prefent  queftion,  are  the  people,  as  Dr.  Chapman,  all  along, 

theft  i  fed,  ut  inventor  legis  VoUro,  Jtc  fuppofes.  This  method  of  paffing  all 

Laetorius,  collega  ejus,  auctor  quum  re-  acts  continued  till  the  institution  of 

centior,  turn  acrior  erat.    Volcro  had  the  Tributa  comitia,  that  were  held 

propofed  this  law  the  year  before,  and  without  any  previous  order  of  the  fe- 

Laetorius  Supported  it,  in  conjunction  nate,  or  the  ceremonies  of  the  augurs  i 

with  him,  the  year  after.  This  verbal  which  laft  had  no  other  end  but  to 

difficulty  being  removed,  I  fhall  pro-  impofe  upon  the  people,  and  keep 

ceed  to  confirm  what  I  have  faid,  by  them  in  a  dependance  upon  the  fenate. 

the  form  ufed  at  the  election  of  Numa,  The  firft  time  thefe  cmitia  were,  ever» 

which  I  fhall  lay  before  the  reader  in  held  was  in  the  affair  of  *  Coriolanus, 

Livy's  own  words,  in  order  to  fhew,  in  the  year  of  Rome  a6j,  and  not  in 

that  the  original  method  of  pafling  the  28 1*,  which  Dr.  Chapman  fays 

laws  was,  firft,  for  the  fenate  to  make  gave  tie  firft  rife  to  them.    The  law, 

an  order  that  fuch  a  thing  mould  be  that  gentleman,  I  believe,  refers  to, 

laid  before  the  people    then,  if  the  was,  indeed,  propofed  by  Volero  in 

people  willed,  and  ordered  it,  fi  vellent,  the  year  282,  when  Lucius  Pinarius, 

juberentque,  it  was  carried  up  to  the  and  Publiua  Furius  were  confuls  : 

fenate  for  their  confirmation ;  which  This  year,  Publius  Volero  was  chofen 

confirmation  the  Latin  authors  exprefs  One  of  the  tribunes,  and  •  rogation  em 

by  patres  au&ores  fiunt,  and  the  Greek  tulit  ad  populum  ut  plebeii  magiftratus 

writers,  by  untiMtfi.    This  form  of  tributis  comitiis  fierent    or  as  "  Dio* 

proceeding  is  del'cribed,   in  all  its  nyfius  exprefles  it, 

branches,  by  T  Livy  upon  this  occa-  wv  hf+wm  m^fittmt  jui7«y«  *fr 

*  B.  ii.  c.  56.       1 B.  i.  c.  1 7.      *  Dionyf.  B.  vii.  «.  5$.  p.  298.       •  Livy,  B.ii.  c.  56. 

*  B.  ix.  c  41. 
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of  all,  the  augurs  having  reported  that  the  heavenly  figns 
were  aufpicious,  he  entered  upon  the  government.  The 

*k  rijf  Vfaltictxtis  InQnQottat,  u'»  e(  Vapxiot  equal  weight  with  That  of  the  greatcft 
MfiaVt  x*k*tiv,  txi  THN  GTAET1KHN.  patrician  which  was  a  right  derived 
There  is  nothing  here,  that  tends  to  down  to  the  people  from- the  firftefta- 
introduce  the  tributa  comitia  ;  the  view  bliftiment  of  their  government,  when 
of  this  rogation  being  no  more  than  every  private  citizen  enjoyed  the  fame 
that  the  plebeian  magiftrates  mould  privilege  in  the  curia/a  comitia,  as  they, 
be  chofen  at  thofe  comitia;  which,  of  now,  did  by  this  law,  which  enabled 
itfelf,  feems  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  them  to  chufe  their  plebeian  magi- 
been,  before,  ufed,  as  I  have  fhewn  Urates  in  the  tributa  comitia.  This 
they,  actually,  were  at  the  trial  of  original  right  the  people  had  been 
Coriolanus.  However,  the  fenate,  and  deprived  of  by  the  eftablilhment  of 
patricians  gave  fo  great  an  oppofition  the  centuriata  comitia,  by  Servius  Tul- 
to  this  rogation  of  Volero,  that  it  lius,  as  our  author  will,  at  large,  in- 
dropped  for  that  year.  The  next  year,  form  us.  So  that,  this  law  rather  con- 
Volero  was  re-elected,  and  one  of  his  firmed  the  people  in  the  right  their 
collegues  was  Laetorius,  before-men-  anceftors  had,  before,  enjoyed,  than 
tioned,  Appius  Claudius,  and  Titus  granted  them  any  new  privilege.  And, 
Quintius  being  confuls:  And,  not-  as  to  the  reafonablenefs,  and,  even, 
withstanding  the  violence  of  Appius,  neceffity  of  this  law,  •  Livy  will  explain 
the  Jaw  was  enacted  j  and,  '  as  Livy  it  better  than  I  can ;  Haud  parva  res, 
fays,  turn  primum  tributis  comitiis  creati  fub  titulo  prima  fpecie  minime  atroci 
tribuni  funt  and  '  Dionyfius,  more  .  fcrebatur ;  fed  quae  patriciis  omnem  pc- 
fully  ,«*•' turns  Tvxfow  t«  rtn  ttifAx^ur,  t  eft  at  em,  per  clientium  fuffragia,  creandi 
tut,  (tycfcttopvf  etfxeuem*  th  xa9'  omos  vellent  tribunos,  auferret.  Dr. 
np*t  XAa**>  **X*  timtn  Tl  «*•  w  Chapman  feems  fenfible,  that,  by  this 
•t7m«(  dn*cnt  al  QvXtlixai  law,  the  people  were  reftored  to  that 
ixxAikw.  Nothing  could  be  more  equality,  they  were,  constitutionally, 
reafonable  than  this  law  :  For,  as  the  intitled  to  •,  and  yet  contends  that, 
tribunes  were  the  reprefentatives  of  the  '  though  this  practice  of  paffxng  laws  in 
people  in  all  tranfactions  between  them  the  tributa  comitia  was  as  unreafonable, 
and  the  fenate,  all  poflible  care  was  as  it  was  unprecedented,  upon  the  footing 
to  be  taken  to  render  the  election  of  it  firft  flood,  that  is,  as  long  as  tbefe  were 
them  independent  on  the  fenate.  This  ajfemblies  of  the  commons  of  Rome  only, 
could  only  be  effected  by  their  being  from  which  the  patricians,  or  nobles, 
chofen  in  the  tributa  comitia,  in  which,  were  quite  excluded,  it  was  far  from  be- 
neither  the  previous  vote  of  the  fenate,  ing  fo,  when  they  were  admitted  after- 
nor  the  farce  of  the  augurs,  who  were  wards.  I  wilh  the  Doctor  had  told  us 
all  patricians,  were  neceflary,  and  the  when,  and,  upon  what  occafion,  the 
vote  of  the  meaneft  citizen  was  of  patricians,  or  nobles,  as  he  calls  them, 

«B.  ii.  c.  58.      *  B.  ix.  c.  49.  *B.  ii.  c.  56.^   |P- 3>*« 
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Romans  fay  this  perfon  undertook  no  military  expedition  ; 
but  that,  being  a  pious  and  juft  man,  he  pafled  his  whole 
reign  in  peace  ;  and  cftablifhed  the  beft  inftitutions  for  the 
government  of  the  city.  They  relate,  alfo,  many  furpriilng 
things  of  him  ;  attributing  the  effc&s  of  human  wifdom  to 
the  fuggeftions  of  the  gods :  For  they,  fabuloully,  affirm 
that  a  certain  nymph,  called  ,13Egeria,  frequently  vifited 

were  admitted  into  thefe  aflimblies  of  patricians  from  being  prefent  at,  and 
the  commmons,  called  comitia  tribute  voting  in,  the  tributa  comitia  \  which, 
from  which,  he  fays,  they  were  firft  by  their  conftitution,  was  impracli- 
quite  excluded  :  But  this,  I  conceive,  he  cable  ;  but,  to  llcure  the  election  of 
will  find  it  impoflible  to  fhew,  for  this  their  plebeian  magiftrates  from  the 
rcalon,  becaule  in  fact,  they  never  had  influence,  not  the  prefence,  of  the  pa- 
bten  excluded  from  thefe  aflemblies  tricians ;  as  they  had,  before,  tranf- 
of  the  commons,  which  were  not,  in  fcrred  the  trial  of  Coriolanus  from  the 
their  own  nature,  aflemblies  of  the  centuriata  comitia,  to  the  tributa  ;  fincc, 
commons  only,  but  aflemblies  of  all  as  the  patricians,  and  the  equites,  to- 
the  Roman  citizens,  patricians  as  well  gether  with  the  mheft  plebeians,  com- 
as plebeians  •,  as  were  alfo  the  comitia  pofed  the  y8  centuries  of  the  firft  clafs, 
curiata,  and  centuriata:  In  the  firft  of  that  is,  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
thefe,  the  Roman  citizens  voted  in  ber  of  193  £  centuries,  diey  might,  if 
their  curiae ;  in  the  latter,  in  their  they  had  agreed,  have  acquitted  Co- 
centuries  •>  and,  in  the  tributa  comitia,  riolanus,  had  his  crimes  appeared  ever 
they  voted  in  their  tribes  •,  and  the  fo  flagrant. 

majority  of  the  tribes  carried  it  in  >*3-  H>fg<«.  No  fyftematical  reli- 

thele  comitia,  as  the  majority  of  the  gion,  ever,  pretended  to  make  its  for- 

curiae,  and  of  the  centuries  carried  it  tune  without  the  afliftance  of  miracles: 

in  the  other  two  comitia.    Now,  it  is  This  has  been,  very  well,  underftood 

certain,  that  every  Roman  citizen,  pa-  from  the  Aegyptians,  and  all,  who 

trician,   and  plebeian,   belonged  to  borrowed  their  religion  from  them, 

fome  tribe,   or  other  ;  and,  confc-  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  down  to  the 

quently,  every  Roman  citizen,  whether  French  prophets,  in  the  beginning  of 

"he  was  a  patrician,  or  a  plebeian,  had  this  century.  No  miracles  are  rcquifite 

a  right  to  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  when  to  prove  the  exiftence,  the  infinite  pow- 

the  tributa  comitia,  were  held.   Thefe  er,  the  infinite  wifdom,  and  the  infinite 

fads  are  incontcftable.    The  reafon,  goodnefs  of  the  great  creator,  and 

therefore,  that  induced  the  people  to  preserver  of  all  things;  Infinite 

pafs  this  law  was,  not  to  prevent  the  perfections!  which  our  faculties  are 

sDionyf.  B.  vii.  c.  59. 
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him,  and  inftructed  him  in  the  "4art  of  reigning.  Others 
affert,  that  it  was  not  a  nymph,  but  one  of  the  Mufcs;  and 
that  this  was  manifeft  to  every  one :  For  they  fay,  that 
mankind  being,  as  may  well  be  fuppofed,  incredulous  at 
firft,  and  looking  on  the  account  relating  to  the  goddefs, 
as  fictitious,  he,  with  intent  to  give  the  unbelievers  an 
evident  proof  of  his  commerce  with  this  divinity,  purfuant 
to  her  direction,  made  ule  of  the  following  device :  He  in- 
vited to  his  houfe  a  great  many  of  the  Romans,  all  men  of 
worth ;  and,  having  fhewn  them  his  apartments  very  ill 
proyided  with  furniture,  but,  particularly,  with  every  thing, 
that  is  neceflary  to  entertain  a  numerous  company,  he 
ordered  them  to  depart  at  that  time,  but  invited  them  to 
fupper  in  the  evening ;  and,  when  they  came  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  he  fhewed  them  rich  125  beds,  and  fide  boards 
covered  with  cups  of  exquifite  workmanmip  >  and,  when 

too  limited  to  comprehend,  but  not  to  fcience,  above  all  others,  of  the  great- 
acknowledge  :  The  wonderful  order  eft  confequence  to  mankind  ;  fince 
of  nature  alone  leads  us,  irrefiftibly,  to  their  happinefs  will  be,  always,  pro- 
this  acknowledgment  j  and  miracles,  portionate  to  the  degree,  in  which  this 
which  are  underftood  to  be  fo  many  fcience  is  pofleflcd  by  their  chief  ma- 
interruptions  of  this  order,  can  prove  giftrates.  This  fpirit  k  David  prajs 
nothing  they  arc  defigned  to  prove,  tor,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  and 
fo  efte&ually,  as  the  continuance  of  the  Vulgate  ;  ar»f«/fi«7»  'HTEMON.lKXi 
this  admirable  frame  proves  its  great  ™ji£a»  p»\  Spirilu\)r\ncipa\\cc:ifn/ia me: 
author.  And  Chriltians  ought  not  to  In  Hebrew,  ntfOJ  XTTA  which  figr.j- 
Iay  too  great  a  ftrefs  on  miracles,  (ince  fics  a  prophetic^  or,  rather,  a  prepbet, 
they  are  taught,  by  the  h Old  teftament,  fpirit.  1  am  forry  to  fee  this  noble 
Sat  they  have  been  wrought,  and,  by  prayer  from  a  prince  debafed  in  our 
the  1  New,  that  they  will  be  wrought,  tranflation  of  the  Bible  ;  Stablijh  m 
by  impolloi  s.  with  thy  free  fpirit. 

This  wifdom  of  Ir^m^'  MP>n.  Hefychius. 

kings,  or  the  art  of  reigning,  is  a 

►  Exod.  c.  vii.  f.  11.  and  22.  c.  viii.?.  7.       'Mat.  c.  xxir.jh  24.       k  Pfalin  li.  f.  u. 
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they  were  at  table,  he  gave  them  an  entertainment  confid- 
ing of  all  forts  of  meats,  fuch  a  one  as  it  was  not  eafy  for 
any  man  in  thofe  days  to  have  prepared  in  a  long  time. 
The  Romans  were  aflonifhed  at  every  thing  they  few ;  and 
from  that  time,  they  entertained  a  firm  belief  tliat  fomc 
goddefs  converfed  with  him. 

LXI.  But  thofe,  who  banifh  every  thing  that  k  fabulous 
from  hiftory,  fay  that  the  report  concerning  Egeria  was 
devifed  by  Numa,  to  the  end  that,  when  once  the  people 
were  poflefled  with  a  fear  of  the  gods,  they  might  pay 
a  greater  regard  to  him  ;  and,  willingly,  receive  the  laws 
he  was  enacting,  as  derived  from  them :  They  add,  that, 
in  this,  he  followed  the  example  of  the  Greeks ;  and  imi- 
tated the  wifdom  both  of  Minos,  the  Cretan,  and  of  Ly- 
curgus,  the  Lacedaemonian.  Of  whom  the  firft  faid  he 
converfed  with  Jupiter;  and,  going,  frequently,  to  the 
Di&aean  mountain,  in  which  the  Cretan  fables  fay,  that 
Jupiter,  newly  born,  was  brought  up  by  the  Curetes,  he 
ufed  to  defcend  into  a  holy  cave ;  and,  having  compofed 
his  laws  there,  he  produced  them,  affirming  that  he  had 
received  them  from  Jupiter :  And  Lycurgus,  going  to 
Delphi,  faid  he  formed  his  fyftem  of  laws  by  the  direction 
of  Apollo.  But,  being  fenfible  that  an  accurate  account  of 
the  fabulous  hiftories,  and,  particularly,  of  fuch  as  are  at- 
tributed to  the  gods,  would  require  a  long  difcuflion,  I  (hd\ 
omit  it,  and  lay  before  the  reader  the  benefits,  which  the 
Romans  feem  to  have  received  from  the  government  of  this 
perfon,  according  to  the  information  I  have  procured  from 

the 
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the  hiftories  of  their  country.  But  I  fhall,  fir/1,  give  an 
account  of  the  great  difturbances,  with  which  the  city  of 
Rome  was  agitated  before  his  accefiion  to  the  throne. 

LXII.  After  the  death  of  Romulus,  the  fenate  being  in 
pofTeflion  of  the  whole  power  of  the  commonwealth,  and, 
having  retained  it  during  one  year,  as  I  have  faid,  began  to 
duagree  among  themfelves,  and  fall  into  factions ;  while  one 
part  of  them  contended  for  pre-eminence,  and  the  other  for 
equality :  For  the  Alban  fenators,  who,  together  with  Ro- 
mulus, had  planted  the  colony,  pretended,  not  only,  upon 
delivering  their  opinions  firir,  and  enjoying  the  greatcft 
honors ;  but,  alfo,  on  being  courted  by  the  new  comers :  On 
the  other  fide,  fuch  of  thefe,  as  had  been  afterwards  admitted 
among  the  patricians,  infifted  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
ftnrt  out  from  any  honors,  or  be  in  a  worfe  condition  tlian 
the  others :  This  was,  particularly,  urged  by  the  ,l6  Sabines, 
'who,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty,  entered  into  between  Romulus, 
and  Tatius,  were,  equally,  intitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  city  with  the  ancient  inhabitants,  for  which  they  had 
made  an  ample  return.    The  fenate  being,  thus,  divided, 
their  clients,  alfo,  formed  themfelves  into  two  parties,  and 
each  joined  their  refpe&ive  factions.    There- were  among 
the  common  people  not  a  few,  lately,  admitted  into  the 
nuniber  of  the  citizens ;  who,  having  never  afliftcd  Ro- 
mulus in  any  of  his  wars,  had  been  neglected  by  him,  and 

,l6,           f  jV«i  t»             etc.  mcntators  to  reftore  it,  have  proved 

This  period  is  fo  much  corrupted,  ufl'lcfs. 
that  all  the  endeavours  of  thecom- 

.    Vol.  I.  X  x  not 
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not  fuffered  to  partake  either  in  the  diftribution  of  lands,  or 
in  the  booty  he  had  taken.    Thefe,  having  no  fettlement, 
but,  being  poor,  and  vagabonds,  were,  by  neceflity,  enemies 
to  their  fuperiors,  and  ripe  for  innovation.    Numa,  having 
found  the  city  in  this  ferment,  flrft  relieved  the  poor,  by 
diftributing  among  them  fome  fmall  part  both  of  thofe 
lands,  which  had  been  in  the  poflefllon  of  Romulus,  and  of 
thofe,  that  belonged  to  the  public  :  After  that,  he  reconciled 
the  patricians ;  not  by  depriving  the  founders  of  the  city  of 
any  thing  they  were  in  poffeilion  of ;  but,  by  beftowing 
fome  other  honors  on  the  new-comers :  And,  having  adapted 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  like  an  instrument,  to  the 
fole  consideration  of  the  public  good;  and  enlarged  the 
circuit  of  the  city,  by  the  addition  of  the  Quirinal  hill  (for, 
till  that  time,  it  was  not  inclofed  with  a  wall)  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  other  inftitutions,  labouring  to  inculcate  thefe 
two  things,  by  the  advantage  of  which  he  conceived  the 
city  would  become  flouriming  and  great :  The  firft,  Piety ; 
by  informing  his  Subjects  that  the  gods  are  the  givers,  and 
prefervers  of  all  good  things  to  mortal  men :  And  the  other, 
Jufticc ;  from  which  he  mewed  them,  that  the  pofleflbrs 
even  of  thofe  advantages  the  gods  beftow,  derive  an  honeft 
enjoyment  of  them. 

LXIII.  But  I  mall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  every  law, 
and  every  inftitution,  by  which  he  carried  each  of  thefe  to 
a  great  perfection ;  as  fearing  the  length  of  fuch  a  difcuflion ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  not  finding  it  neceflary  to  a  Greek 
hiftory.  However,  I  mall  give  a  fummary  account  of  the 

prin- 
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principal  things;  and  of  fuch,  as  are  proper  to  unfold  the 
whole  defign  of  this  perfon,  beginning  with  the  regulations, 
that  concern  divine  worfhip.  Thofe  rites,  therefore,  which 
he  found  eftablimed  by  Romulus,  whether  fupportcd  by 
cuftoms,  or  laws,  he  left  untouched,  looking  upon  them  all 
as  the  beft  inftitutions :  But,  whatever  he  thought  omitted 
by  him,  he  added  ;  confecrating  many  places  to  thofe  gods, 
who  had,  hitherto,  received  no  honors ;  erecting  .many 
altars,  and  temples,  and  inftituting  feftivals  in  honor  of  each ; 
appointing  priefts  to  take  care  of  thofe  feftivals;  and  enadiitg 
laws  concerning  purifications,  ceremonies,  and  expiations  ; 
and  many  other  rites,  and  honors,  in  greater  number  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  city,  either  Greek,  or  Barba- 
rian, even  in  Thofe,  that  value  themfelves  the  moll  upon 
their  piety.  He,  alfo,  ordered  that  Romulus  himfelf,  as  one, 
who  had  been  above  the  condition  of  mortal  men,  mould 
be  honoured,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  with  a  temple, 
and  annual  facrifices :  For,  while  the  Romans  were  yet  in 
doubt,  whether  the  will  of  heaven,  or  human  treachery 
had  been  the  caufe  of  his  difappearing,  a  certain  perfon, 
whofe  name  was  Julius,  defcended  from  Afcanius,  who 
employed  himfelf  in  agriculture,  and  a  man  of  an  irreprc- 
henfible  life,  and  above  the  fufpicion  of  telling  an  untruth 
for  the  fake  of  his  private  advantage,  going  into  the  forum, 
faid,  that,  as  he  was  coming  to  town,  he  faw  Romulus  de- 
parting from  the  city  all  armed  ;  and  that,  drawing  near  to 
him,  he  heard  him  fay  thefe  words,  "  Julius,  acquaint  the 
"  Romans  with  this  from  me;  that,  having  finimed  my 

X  x  2  "  mortal 
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"  mortal  life;  the  genius,  to  whom  I  was  allotted  at  my 
"  birth,  is  conducting  me  to  the  gods,  and  that  I  am 
"  Quirinus."  Numa,  having  reduced  his  whole  fyftem  of 
religious  laws  into  writing,  divided  them  into  eight  parts  ; 
that  being  the  number  of  the  different  claries  of  religious 
rites. 

LXIV.  The  firft  divifion  of  thefe  holy  rites  he  alTigned 
to  the* thirty  Curiones,  who,  as  I  faid,  performed  the  public 
lacrifices  for  the  members  of  the  curiae.  The  fecond,  to 
tlfofe  the  Greeks  call,  I,T£<pxvn<po^6ii  Crown- bearers,  and  the 
Romans,  Flamines ;  to  whom,  from  their  wearing  caps,  and 
veils,  which  they  wear  to  this  day,  and  call  them,  117  Flam- 
mea>  they  give  the  name  beforemcntioned.  The  third,  to 
the  commanders  of  the  Celeres,  who,  ferving  in  the  quality 
both  of  horfe,  and  foot,  compofed,  as  I  faid,  the  king's 
guard  :  For  thefe,  alfo,  performed  certain  appointed  rites. 
The  fourth,  to  the  interpreters  of  heavenly  figns,  whole 
province  it  is  to  determine  what  they  portend,  both  to 

"7*  <bx*i/pt*.    This,  I  dare  fay,  is    tended  the  civil  war  between  Pompey, 

the  true  reading  ;  becaufe  fiammeum    and  Caefar,  when  he  comes  to  the 

was  the  name  of  the  flame-coloured  veil  famines,  fays, 

worne  both  by  the  Flamines,  and  brides.     K, ,  ,       .  „ 

worncuui  i  v]  *"*"*"»  Et  I  aliens  &\>\ccm zenerofo'verltcefta.vhcn. 

1  Varro,  like  our  author,  derives  the  v      &  j 

name  oiflatnen,  from  this  veil  ;  quod  Thefe  apices  were  in  fiiape  very  like 

in  iMtio  capite  vela  to  erant  Jemper.  The  a  mitre.    If  Sr.  Peter  was  ever  at 

viMu  here  faid  to  have  been  worne  by  Rome,  he  muft  have  feen  thefe  mitres 

the  famines,  was  called,  in  Latin,  a-  upon  the  heads  of  the flanines  \  which 

pex.  a  Lucan,  in  fpeaking  of  the  pro-  was,  no  doubt,  a  good  teafon  for  him, 

cellion,  performed  by  the  feveral  priefts  and  might  have  been  a  good  reafon 

at  Rome  by  the  direction  of  Arnns,  to  for  his  fucceQbrs,  never  to  wear  one. 

expiate  the  horrid  omens,  that  por-  , 

'  L.  iv.  De  Ling.  Lat.         B.  i.  f.  604. 

private 
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private  perfons,  and  to  the  public  ;  whom,  from  one  branch 
of  the  fpeculations  belonging  to  their  art,  the  Romans  call 
Augur -es-y  and  we  mould  call  them,  OiwoxoXag,  Soothfayers 
by  the  means  of  birds :  Thefe  are  /killed  in  all  forts  of  divi- 
nation in  nfe  among  them ;  whether  founded  on  figns 
appearing  in  the  heavens,  the  air,  or  on  the  earth.  The 
fifth,  he  afligned  to  the  virgins,  who  arc  the  guardians  of 
the  holy  fire,  and  who  are  called  by  them,  from  the  goddefs 
they  ferve,  Vejials  ;  Numa  being  the  firft  perfon,  who  built 
a  temple  at  Rome  to  Vefta,  and  appointed  virgins  to  be  her 
prieftefles :  Concerning  whom  my  fubjccT:  requires  that  I 
mould  give  an  account,  which  mall  be  ftiort,  and  contain, 
only,  fuch  things,  as  are  raoft  neceflary  to  be  known  :  For 
this  matter  deferves  an  inquiry,  and  many  Roman  hiftorians 
have  thought  it  worthy  to  be  inquired  into  in  this  place  ; 
but  thofe  authors,  who  have  not,  diligently,  examined  the 
caufes  of  this  inftitufion,  have  publifhed  trifling  accounts 
concerning  it. 

LXV.  Some  afcribe  the  building  of  this  temple  to  Ro- 
mulus, looking  upon  it  as  a  thing  not  to  be  imagined  that 
a  public  temple  of  Vefta  mould  not,  at  firft,  be  built  in  a 
city,  founded  by  a  man  fkillcd  in  divination,  particularly, 
fince  the  founder  had  been  brought  up  at  Alba,  where  there 
was  an  ancient  temple  of  this  goddefs,  and  tliat  his  mother 
had  been  her  prieftefs :  They  add,  that  religious  worftiip 
being  of  two  forts,  the  firft  public,  and  common  to  all  the 
citizens  ;  and  the  other,  private,  and  appropriated  to  parti- 
cular families,  Romulus  was,  on  both  thefe'accounts,  under  a 

necef- 
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neceflity  of  worshiping  this  goddcfs :  For  they  fay,  that 
nothing  is  more  neceflary  to  men  than  a  public  temple  of 
Vefta ;  nor  any  thing  more  nearly  concerning  Romulus,  as 
the  heir  of  his  family,  he  being  defcended  from  thofe,  who 
brought  the  worfhip  of  this  goddefs  from  Ilium,  and  his 
mother  having  been  her  prieftefs.    Thofe,  therefore,  who, 
for  thefe  reafons,  afcribe  the  building  of  this  temple  to 
Romulus,  rather  than  to  Numa,  feem,  in  general,  to  have 
reafon  to  fay  that,  when  the  city  was  building,  a  temple  of 
Vefta  ought,  firft  of  all,  to  have  been  erected  ;  particularly, 
by  a  man,  not  unfkilled  in  religious  knowledge.    But,  as 
to  thefe  particulars,  which  relate  to  the  building  of  the 
prefent  temple,  and  to  the  virgins,  who  are  the  prieftefles 
of  this  goddefs,  they  feem  to  have  been  ignorant.  For  nei- 
ther did  Romulus  confecrate  to  the  goddefs  this  place,  where 
the  holy  fire  is  preferved  ;  of  which  this  is  a  ftrong  proof, 
that  it  is  without  the  city  of  Rome,  called  four  fquare, 
which  he  furrounded  with  a  wall ;  whereas,  all  men  place 
the  common  temple  of  Vefta  in  the  beft  part  of  the  city, 
but  none  without  the  walls :  Neither  did  he  appoint  the 
fervice  of  the  goddefs  to  be  performed  by  virgins ;  remem- 
bering, in  my  opinion,  the  adventure,  that  befel  his  mother, 
who,  while  me  was  ferving  the  goddefs,  loft  her  virginity  ; 
as  if  he  was  fenfible  that  the  remembrance  of  this  domeftic 
misfortune  would  render  him  an  improper  perfon  to  punifli, 
according  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  any  of  the  prieftefles 
he  mould  find  to  have  been  deflowered.    For  this  reafon, 
therefore,  he  did'neither  build  a  common  temple  to  Vefta, 

nor 
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nor  appoint  virgins  to  be  her  priefteffes :  But,  having  erected 
a  temple  for  each  of  the  thirty  curiae,  in  which  the  members 
of  it  facrificed,  he  appointed  the  chiefs  of  the  curiae  to  be 
the  priefts  of  thofe  temples;  in  which,  he  imitated  the 
cuftoms  of  the  Greeks,  that  are  ftill  obferved  in  the  moft 
ancient  cities :  For  their  U^v\xnix  are  temples,  which  are 
ferved  by  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  cities. 

LXVI.  Numa,  after  his  acceflion  to  the  government,  did 
not  remove  the  particular  temples  belonging  to  the  curiae, 
but  ere&ed  one  temple  common  to  them  all,  between  the 
Capitoline,  and  Pallantine  hills :  For  both  thefe  hills  hady 
already,  been  incompafled  with  one  wall ;  the  forum,  in 
which  this  temple  was  built,  lying  between  them:  He, 
alfo,  enacted,  that  the  keeping  of  the  holy  things,  according 
to  the  cuftom  eftablifhed  among  the  Latines,  fhould  be 
committed  to  virgins.  There  is  fome  doubt  what  it  is, 
that  is  kept  in  this  temple  ;  and,  for  what  rcafon,  the  care 
of  it  is  given  to  virgins :  Some  affirming  that  nothing  is  pre- 
ferved  there  but  the  fire,  which  is  vifible  to  all  the  world ;  and 
they,  very  reafonably,  make  the  cuftody  of  it  to  be  committed 
to  virgins,  rather  than  to  men  ;  becaufe  fire  being  incorrupt, 
and  a  virgin  undefiled,  the  chafteft  of  all  mortal  things 
muft  be  agreeable  to  the  pureft  of  thofe,  that  are  divine : 
And  they  look'  upon  the  fire  to  be  confecrated  to  Vefta ; 
becaufe  that  goddefs  being  the  earth,  and  Ii8  placed  in  the 

«*»•  On  yn  it  vr«  n  $ioc,x*i  tb»  jutror  Copernicus  was  not  the  author  of  hit 

uAtX*<*  r*  *o*i*>*  Tsjror.  I  cannot  con-  fyftem,  which,  he  fays,  was  known 

ceive  how  le  Jay  could  find  any  rcafon  long  before  him  in  Italy.  It  is  plain 

to  conclude  from  this  paflage  that  that  the  fyftem,  here  fpoken  of,  which 

center. 
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center  of  the  univerfe,  fhe  lights  up  thofe  fiery  meteors,  that 
are  fecn  in  the  air.  However,  fome  fay  that,  befides  the 
fire,  there  are  fome  holy  things  in  the  temple  of  this  goddefs, 
which  are  kept  fecret  from  the  vulgar,  and,  with  which, 
both  the  priefts,  and  the  virgins  are  acquainted :  This  they 
fupport  with  no  fmall  probability,  1?y  what  happened  at  the 
burning  of  the  temple,  during  the  firft  Punic  war  between 
the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians  concerning  Sicily :  For 
the  temple  being  on  fire,  and  the  virgins  flying  from  it,  one 
of  the  pontifs,  Lucius  Caecilius,  called  Metellus,  a  confular 
perfon,  the  fame,  who  adorned,  with  a  hundred  and  thirty 
eight  captive  elephants,  that  memorable  triumph,  with  which 
he  had  been  honoured  for  having  defeated  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily,  neglecting  his  own  fafety  for  the  fake  of  the  public 
good,  ventured  to  force  his  way  through  the  flames;  and, 
matching  up  the  holy  things,  which  the  virgins  had  aban- 
doned, faved  them  from  the  fire :  For  which,  he  received 
great  honors  from  his  fellow-citizens ;  as  the  infeription 
upon  his  ftatue  in  the  capitol  teftifies.   .Upon  the  founda- 

phecs  the  earth  in  the  center  of  our  help  taking  notice  of  an  opinion  con- 
planets  was,  afterwards,  embraced  cerning  comets,  afcribed  by  ■  Plutarch 
by  Ptolemy,  not  by  Copernicus,  who  to  the  Pythagoreans,  which  the  great 
places  the  fun  there.  There  is  no  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  adopted.  Thefe 
doubt  but  the  opinion,  pre  fend  y,  philofophers,  he  fays,  held  that  comets 
mentioned,  that  fiery  meteors  are  pro-  were  ftars,  or  planets,  that  did  not 
duccd  by  the  exhalations  of  the  earth  appear  always,  but  periodically,  and 
is  very  philofophical ;  much  more  fo  at  ftated  times.  T<*»  ava  n^ayte<  Ti«c 
than  That  of  Ariltotte,  who  attributes  pt»  <pac„  Tc»  ko^^  tJ  *x  «« 
the  birth  of  comets  to  thoie  exhala-  ^..o^imr,  J, a  tho*  it  «j>»ru*v»  Xia>» 
Hons,  t»!»  i*  tit  «»«fivpa<««f  uttitiiKUif  «»*7tAA8>7»r. 
lunvctt  wxnv.    And  here  I  cannot 

tk)n 
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tion  of  this  facl:,  which  is  allowed,  they  build  fome  conjec- 
tures of  their  own  :  Some  affirming  that  thefe  holy  things 
are  part  of  Thofe,  which  were  preferved  in  Samothrace ; 
Dardanus  having  removed  them,  out  of  that  illand,  into  the 
city  he  himfelf  built ;  and  that  Aeneas,  when  he  fled  from 
Troas,  brought  them,  together  with  the  other  holy  things, 
into  Italy.  But  others  fay  it  is  the  Palladium,  that  fell  from 
heaven,  the  fame  that  was  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Ilienfes, 
which  Aeneas,  being  acquainted  with  it,  brought  into  Italy, 
the  Achaians  having  ftolen  away  the  counterfeit :  Concern- 
ing which,  a  great  deal  has  been  faid  both  by  poets,  and 
hiftorians.  However,  I  find,  by  very  many  circumftances, 
that,  not  only  the  fire,  but  fome  other  holy  things,  unknown 
to  the  vulgar,  are  kept  by  the  virgins :  But,  what  they  are, 
I  fhall  neither  give  myfelf  leave,  curioufly,  to  inquire,  nor 
advifc  any  other  perfon  to  do  fo,  who  is  defirous  to  prefcrve 
the  religious  reverence  he  owes  to  the  gods. 

LXVII.  The  virgins,  who  ferve  the  goddefs,  were,  ori- 
ginally, four;  and  elected  by  the  kings,  according  to  the 
laws  eftabliflied  by  Numa :  But,  afterwards,  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  fun&ions,  their  number  was  encreafed  to 
119  fix,  and  has  fo  remained  to  this  day :  They  live  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddefs,  into  which  none  arc  hindered  from 
entering  in  the  day  time ;  but  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man 

1J9-  F.£.    Thefe  nuns,   who  have  temples.    The  reafon  I  have  to  think 

multiplied  fo  much  fince,  never  ex-  their  number  was  never  encreafed  be- 

ceeded  the  number  of  fix  to  the  time  yond  fix  is  drawn  from  a  medal  of 

of  their  abolition  by  Theodofius,  who,  Fauftina  the  younger,  and  Julia,  th& 

it  is  well  known,  drove  thefe  prieftefles,  wife  of  Scverus,  in  which,  no  more 

and  all  the  heathen  pridts  out  of  their  than  fix  veftals  are  reprefented. 

Vol.  I.  Y  y  to 
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to  remain  there  in  the  night :  They  are  under  a  neceflity 
of  continuing  unmarried  during  the  fpace  of  thirty  years ; 
which  time  they  employ  in  offering  facrifices,  and  perform- 
ing other  rites,  ordained  by  the  law  :  During  the  flrft  ten 
years,  their  duty  was  to  learn  their  functions ;  in  the  fecond 
ten,  to  perform  them ;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  their 
time,  to  teach  others.  After  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
thirty  years,  nothing  hindered  fuch  as  defired  it  from  marry- 
ing, upon  quitting  their  '3°  veils,  and  the  other  enfigns  of 
their  priefthood :  And  fome,  though  very  few,  have  done 
this,  the  end  of  whofe  lives  has  not  been  i'o  very  happy,  as 
to  tempt  others  to  imitate  them :  So  that,  the  reft,  looking 
upon  their  calamities  as  ominous,  remain  virgins  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddefs  till  their  death ;  and,  then,  the 
pontifs,  again,  13 '  chufe  another  to  fupply  the  vacancy. 

ZTru.uala.   I   have  tranflated  term  appropriated  to  this  election, 

thefe,  Veils  becaufe  the  veftals,  really,  which  was  performed  in  the  following 

wore  veils,  called  in  Latin,  fuffibu!ay  manner  :    p  The  pontifex  maximus 

which  are  thus  defcribed  by  Feftus :  chofc  twenty  virgins,  who,  in  an  af- 

Suffibulum  eft  veftimcntum  album,  prat-  fembly  of  the  people,  drew  lots  which 

textum,  quadrangulum,  cblongum,  qucd  of  them  fliould  fucceed  the  deceafeJ 

in  capite  virtues  veftales,  cum  facrifi-  veftal  j  and  the  virgin,  upon  whom 

(ant,  femper  habere  fclent    idque  fibula  the  lot  fell,  was  taken  by  the  pontifex 

(omprebtnditur.  Almoft  all -nuns  wear  maximus,  capiebatur.    Amor.g  the  o- 

thefe,  or  fomething,  very  nearly,  an-  ther  honors  enjoyed  by  the  veftals, 

fwering  this  defcription.    0  Gellius  each  had  a  lidlor  to  attend  her,  when 

quotes  Antiftius  Labeo,   a  man  of  me  went  out;  one  of  them  having 

great  learning,  in  the  time  of  Auguf-  been  infulted,  as  (he  was  going  home, 

tus  for  many  particulars  relating  to  the  This  honor,  and  fecurity  they  received 

veftals  i  among  the  reft,  that  they  could  in  the  triumvirate  of  Ochvianus,  An- 

not  be  admitted  under  fix,  nor  above  tony,  and  JLepidus.    iT*»t  n  a«x*f~ 

ten  years  of  age.  I  imagine,  becaufe  it  fiirsu  (tiana*)  f*Giv%u  hi  U»r ?  XW&*1' 

was  neceffary  they  (hould  be  virgins.  on  ™  «v7«v  awo  «T«t»»  w^et  i<r»ff  */c««<J» 

A*t#Mtf*7«*   Capitur  was  the  txxnw*  nytttfin  «  x*  v'C^*. 

•  B.  i.  c.  is.      t  Id.  ib.  l  Dion.  B.  xlrii.  p.  38c. 

They 
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They  receive  many  diftinguifliing  honors  from  their  country, 
by  which  the  defirc  of  children,  and  of  marriage  is  taken 
away :  They  are,  alfo,  fubjecl:  to  great  punifhments  in  cafe 
of  delinquency;  which,  by  the  law,  the  pontifs  are  ap- 
pointed both  to  inquire  into,  and  punim:  Thofe  veftals, 
who  commit  leffer  crimes,  they  whip  with  rods :  But,  if 
they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  debauched,  they  are  delivered 
up,  by  the  pontifs,  to  the  moft  fliameful,  and  the  moft 
miferable  death.  For,  while  they  are  yet  alive,  they  are 
carried  upon  a  bier,  with  all  the  formality  of  a  funeral,  their 
friends,  and  relations  attending  them  with  lamentations : 
Being  arrived  at  the  gate,  Collina,  they  are  placed  in  a 
131  fubterraneous  cell,  prepared  within  the  walls,  in  their 

»3**  E«f  *w»  vVfl  yn*  K»f«xiu*<r|tA!*or.  *9fCiif  toitkIo*  tS(  ayot  porsv  »{c6«c, 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Numa,  fays  Ox«f  fuavp*  mat  uVtuf  «yoi  woAir. 

that,  in  this  cave,  there  was  a  bed,  a  The  crime,  for  which  thefepoor  crea- 

burning  lamp,  a  little  bread,  water,  tures  were,  fo  dreadfully,  puniftied, 

milk,  and  honey  :  For  which  he  gives  was  called  Inceji.  Notwithstanding  the 

this  rcafon    that  they  left  thefe  fmall  feverity  of  the  punilhment,  many  of 

fupports  of  life  there,  to  avoid  the  the  veftals  were  tried,  and  found  guilty 

abomination  of  ftarving  a  perfon,  who  0f  a  crime,  which  the  fuperftition  of 

had  been  confecratcd  with  the  greateft  their  country,  not  nature,  had  made 

formalities.    But  the  Greeks,  from  fo  heinous.    One  inftance  of  this  kind 

whom  this  notion  is  fuppofed  to  have  I  mail  mention  from  •  Livy,  becaufe 

been  derived,  looked  upon  the  ftarving  it  gives  great  light  to  the  paflage  now 

any  perfon,  whether  confecratcd,  or  before  us :  Eo  anno,  Minucia,  veftalis— 

not,  to  bring  a  curie  upon  the  public:  faclo  judicio,  viva  fub  tenant,  ad  port  am 

And  this  is  the  reafon,  given  by  Creon,  Collmam,  dextra  via  ftrata,  defoffa  Sce- 

fora  fmall  fupportof  life,  to  the  chorus  lerato  campo.    Credo  ab  incefto  id  ei 

in  Sophocles,  when  he  declares  his  de-  loco  nomen  faclum.    The  reader  will 

fign  of  putting  to  death  his  niece  An-  obferve  that  this  place,  though  called 

tigonc  in  the  lame  manner,  for  having  campus,  was  within  the  walls  of  the 

performed  funeral  rites  to  her  brother  city,  nlet  Tt>x,m,  as  our  author  fays ; 

Polynices,  contrary  to  his  edict r.  which  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony 

Aywy  #e^ef  t»6'  «*  «j  0ftU  «•»£«><,  of  many  other  writers. 

'  la  Antigone,  f.  784.      »  B.  viii.  c.  1 5. 

Y  y  2  funeral 
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funeral  attire,  without  any  fepulchral  column,  funeral  rites, 
or  other  cuftomary  folemnities.  There  feem  to  be  many 
indications  of  the  prieftefs,  who  does  not  perform  the  holy 
functions  with  purity ;  but  the  principal  is  the  extinction 
of  the  fire,  which  the  Romans  dread  above  all  misfortunes, 
looking  upon  it,  from  whatever  caufc  it  proceeds,  as  an 
omen,  that  portends  the  deftru&ion  of  their  city;  and 
'"they  bring  fire  again  into  the  temple  with  many  expiatory 
rites ;  but  concerning  thefe,  I  fhall  (peak  in  a  proper  place. 

LXVIII,  However,  it  is,  alfo,  well  worth  relating,  in 
what  manner  this  goddefs  has  manifefted  herfelf  in  favor  of 


•it'  YLoilxywi  vxXn  tit  to  FlMr. 
'Plutarch  fays  that,  when  this  fire 
happened  to  be  extinguifhed,  they 
held  it  unlawful  tofupply  it  with  com- 
mon fire,  but  made  ufe  of  vcfiels, 
which  had  the  fame  effect  with  burn- 
ing glades  *  and,  thus,  they  procured 
this  new  fire  from  the  fun.  This  is 
what  the  emperor  'Julian  calls  i£ 
«A©y»  in  his  oration  in  praife  of  the 
fun,  which  he  erects  into  a  divinity; 
which  oration  is  written,  like  all  his 
works,  with  great  elegance,  great 
learning,  and  great  fuperllition.  And 
it  may  well  be  wondered  that  a  Ro- 
man emperor,  fo  bigotted  to  the  mod 
ridicjlous  tenets  of  the  Pagan  fyftem, 
and,  pcrfonally,  abufed  by  the  Clin- 
ician writers,  contented  himfelf  with 
forbidding  them  to  keep  open  fchools  : 
But  it  feems,  he  fuiTercd  his  philofo- 
phy,  in  which  he  fhews  himfelf  a  great 
proficient,  to  influence  his  conduct, 
though  it  could  not  influence  his  rc- 

1  Life  of  Numa.       '  Oration  4. 


ligion  j  and  was  fo  far  from  reviving 
the  dreadful  perfecutions  of  his  prc- 
deccfibrs,  that,  in  a  letter  to  Arfacius, 
the  high  prieft  of  Galatia,  among  o- 
ther  orders  relating  to  his  conduct, 
and  to  That  of  the  pricfts  under  his 
jurifdiction,  he  commands  him  to  erect 
public  houfes  in  every  city  for  the 
reception  of  ftrangers  of  all  religions, 
as  well  as  his  own  :  "  ~u«Jox«*  x*S' 
iK*w  «ro\t»  x«l«fij«rov  vvx»c,  iV  axtXetv 

oVif  «»  J«»jiif  x.tvucPin.  It  mud  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  others*  he  fpeaks  of 
here,  who  were  to  have  an  equal  benefit 
of  this  charity  with  the  Pagans,  nuifl: 
relate  to  theG'hriftians,  and  Jews,  both 
which  he  mentions  a  few  lines  after; 
becaufe  there  were  only  three  religions 
profeifed  by  the  fubrects  of  the  Romdn 
empire;  that  is,  Chtiitianity,  Pagan- 
il'm,  and  Judailm. 


*  Fpift.  49. 


thofe 
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thofe  virgins,  who  have  been,  falfely,  accufed  :  For  thefe 
things,  however  incredible  they  may  be,  meet  with  credit 
among  the  Romans ;  and  their  hiftorics  are  full  of  them. 
I  am.fcnfible  that  the  profeflbrs  of  the  atheifticai  philofophy, 
if  that  deferves  the  name  of  philofophy,  who  turn  all  die 
manifeftations  of  the  gods,  which  have  happened  either 
among  the  Greeks,  or  Barbarians,  into  ridicule,  will,  alfo, 
laugh  at  thefe  relations,  and  attribute  them  to  the  ,J4  fictions 
of  men ;  as  if  none  of  the  gods  concern  themfelves  in  any  thing 
relating  to  mankind :  However,  thofe,  who  do  not  difchargc 
the  gods  from  the  care  of  human  affairs ;  but,  after  many 
inquiries,  hold  that  they  are  favourable  to  the  good,  and 
avcrfe  to  the  wicked,  will  not  look,  even,  upon  thefe  ma- 
nifeftations, as  incredible.    It  is  faid  that,  once,  the  fire 
being  extinguimed  through  fome  carele/Tnefs  of  Acmilia, 
who  had,  then,  the  care  of  it,  and  had  intruded  it  to  an- 
other virgin,  who  was,  newly,  chofen  into  their  number,, 
and,  then,  learning  her  duty;  the  whole  city  was  in  great 
diforder,  and  an  inquiry  made  by  the  pontifs,  whether 
fome  defilement  of  the  prieftefs  might  not  have  occafioned 
the  extinction  of  the  fire.  Upon  this,  they  fay  that  Acmilia, 
who  was  innocent,  but  diftra&ed  at  what  had  happened, 
ftretched  out  her  hands  to  the  altar,  and,  in  the  prefencc  of 
the  pricfts,  and  the  reft  of  the  virgins,  faid,  "  O  Vcfta? 
"  tutelary  goddefs  of  this  city,  if,  during  the  fpace  of  near 
"  thirty  years,  I  have  performed  the  holy  functions  to  thee, 
"  with  holinefs  and  juftice,  and  have  preferved  a  pure  mind> 

"  and 
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"  and  a  chafte  body,  appear  in  my  defence,  and  afllft  me ; 
"  and  do  not  fuffer  your  prieftefs  to  die  the  mod  miferablc 
"  of  all  deaths :  But,  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  impiety, 
"  let  my  punifhment  expiate  the  guilt  of  the  city."  Having 
faid  this,  me  tore  off  a  piece  of  the  linen  garment  me  had 
on,  and  threw  it  upon  the  altar:  After  this  prayer,  they  fay, 
that,  from  the  ames,  which  had  been  long  cold,  and  re- 
tained no  fpark  of  fire,  a  great  flame  fhone  forth  through 
the  linen ;  fo  that,  the  city  did  not  ftand  in  need  cither  of 
expiations,  or  of  a  new  fire. 

LXIX.  But,  what  I  am  going  to  relate,  is  (till  more 
wonderful,  and  more  like  a  fable.  They  fay  that  fome- 
body,  having,  falfely,  accufed  one  of  the  virgins,  whofe 
name  was  Tucia;  and  being  unable  to  object  to  her  the 
extinction  of  the  fire,  he  fupported  his  accufation  by  falfe 
inductions  drawn  from  probable  conje&ures,  and  testimonies : 
And  that  the  virgin,  being  ordered  to  make  her  defence, 
faid,  only,  this,  that  me  would  clear  herfelf  from  the  ac- 
cufation by  her  actions;  and,  having  faid  this,  and  called 
upon  the  goddefs  to  be  her  guide,  me  proceeded  to  the 
Tiber,  the  pontifs  confenting,  and  all  the  citizens  attending 
her  :  When  Ihe  came  to  the  river,  me  was  fo  hardy  as  to 
undertake  a  thing,  which,  of  all  others,  is  looked  upon  as 
impoflible,  even,  to  a  135  proverb ;  and,  having  taken  water 
out  of  the  river  in  an  empty  fieve,  and  carried  it  as  far  as 

•35-  Ta  ar*foiui«£«iHf*ov.  The  Greek  by  "Plato;  xomtu  vVwf  P*{«r,  To 
proverb,  here  alluded  to,  is  mentioned    carry  water  in  a  fuve. 

'Hi-;.  B.  ii. 

the 
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the  forum,  fhe  poured  it  out  at  the  feet  of  the  pontifs. 
After  which,  they  fay,  her  accufer,  though  great  inquiry 
was  made  after  him,  could  never  be  found,  either  alive,  or 
dead.  But,  though  I  have,  yet,  many  things  to  fay  con- 
cerning the  manifestations  of  this  goddefs,  I  look  upon 
what  has  been,  already,  faid,  as  fufficient. 

LXX.  The  llxth  branch  of  his  religious  inftitutions  was 
attributed  to  Thofe  the  Romans  call  Salii,  whom  Numa 
himfelf  appointed  out  of  the  patricians,  chufing  twelve 
young  men  of  the  moft  graceful  appearance.  The  holy  things,, 
belonging  to  their  order,  are  depofited  on  the  Palatine  hUl, 
and  they  themfelves  are  called  Palatini:  For  the  Agonenfes, 
by  fomc,  called  the  Collini  Salii  >  the  repofitory  of  whofe 
holy  things  is  on  the  Colline  hill,  were  inftituted  after 
Numa,  by  Hoftilius,  king  of  the  Romans,  in  purfuance  of 
a  vow  he  had  made  in  the  war  againft  the  Sabines.  All 
thefe  Salii  are  a  kind  of  dancers,  and  fingers  of  hymns,  in 
praife  of  the  gods  of  war.  Their  feftival  falls  out  about  the 
time  of  the  Panathenaea,  in  what  they  call  the  month  of 
March,  being  performed  at  **6  the  expence  of  the  city,  and 

'i6'  Eo<7ij  frfjLtltKn.  Here  again,  the  lie  •,  and,  according  to  this  fignifica- 

Latin  tranflators  have  mifled  their  tion,  the  word  i^fox*  is  explained 

followers :  Portus  has  faid  a  toto  po-  by  Hefychius  :  AtfAolth*  fya,  » 

pulo  public e  ctlebrantur\  and  le  Jay,  pal*  SiS  Mflt  >J  WO  Ki(.    This  feftival  of 

que  tout  le  ptuplt  celebre :  Sylburgius,  the  Ancilia  ftands  in  the  old  Roman 

agiturque  publice,  and  M.  ***,  elle  fe  calendar  on  the  kalends  of  March. 

fait  publiquement.   But  the  misfortune  There  were  two  fcftivals  at  Athens 

is,  that  none  of  thefe  verfions,  or  rather,  called  r  n<x»«$i»<*i«,    one  celebrated 

neither  of  them,  gives  the  fenfe  of  every  year,  and  the  other,  every  fifth. 

tipoltKit       %  which  fignifies  a  fejii-  year ;  thefe^wcre  called  /ut^«A*  n«»«- 

val  performed  at  the  expence  of  the  pub-  fl>ir*<». 

1  Harpocration  in  tlcu*9v»t». 

con- 
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continues  feveral  days ;  during  which,  they  proceed  dancing 
through  the  city  to  the  forum,  and  the  capitol,  and  to 
many  other  private,  and  public  places.  They  wear  em- 
broidered veils,  on  which,  are  girded  'v  brazen  breaH-plates, 
and,  over  thefe  vefts,  are  buttoned  robes,  ,s8ftriped  with 
fcarlct,  and  bordered  with  purple,  which  they  call  Trabeae: 
This  garment  is  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  a  mark  of 
great  honor.  On  their  heads,  they  wear  what  they  call, 
ApictSy  which  are  high  caps,  contracted  into  the  fhape  of  a 
cone ;  which  the  Greeks  call 139  Kvs&xa-iotu  High-crowned- 
caps.  They  have  each  of  them  a  fword  hanging  at  their 
girdle ;  and,  in  their  right  hands,  they  hold  a  fpcar,  or  a 
wand,  or  fome  fuch  thing ;  and,  in  their  left,  a  Thracian 


»37-  x«Xxijjiif  pi?{<xif.  So  it  mull  be 
read  with  the  Vatican  manufcript,  and 
not  f*Y\w<y  as  it  (lands  in  all  the  edi- 
tions. The  fenfe  of  f*l\$u  will  be  ex- 
plained by  Livy,  whole  defcription  of 
the  drefs  of  thefe  Salii  is,wordfor  word, 
the  fame  with  That  given  by  our 
*  author :  Tunicaeque  pitlae  injigne  de~ 
dit,  et  fuper  tunicam  aeneum  peflori 
tcgumen.  The  Latin  tranflators  have 
rendered  ft27{«i,  in  this  place,  baltei, 
whom  le  Jay  has  followed,  and  called 
them,<fo  baudriers.  But  it  appears  from 
1  Homer  that  thefe  belts  were  different 
from  breaft  plates  \  the  lower  part  of 
which  laft  was  fattened  by  firings,  that 
went  round  the  middle.  Thus  Mene- 
laus,  after  he  was  wounded  by  Pan- 
darus,  fays  to  his  brother  Agamem- 
non, 

*  B.  i.  c.  20. 


aXAa  sr*{o»9fr 
EifWffaJa  £«ri){  Tf  ir#»fluefcof,  ir<f  Cirtvttftt 
Z«/**T»,i^MITPH,T»ji>£fli*Jtuif  x*j*o*  etvifi:. 

Upon  which  occafion,  /u.lfn  is  thusde- 
fcribed  by  the  Greek,  fcholiaft  •,  x*Ax>? 
Aen-K,  ij»  £i*»rw»7a»  mt(t  tou  must**  Xa(" 
w\«s»of  «<r;p«A««f.  M.  **•  has  trans- 
lated the  word  with  great  propriety  ; 
une  plaque  it  cui<gre  fur  la  poi  trine. 

'38-  4)o(»»xcira{v<p»f.  Portus,  and  Syl- 
burgius  are  of  opinion  that  this  word 
is  fuperfluous ;  in  which,  I  differ  from 
them;  and  think  that,  if  it  was  thrown- 
out,  we  mall  have  the  defcription  of 
the  toga  praetexta,  not  of  the  trabca  : 
The  difference  between  which  I  ima- 
gine to  have  been  the  fcarlet  llripcs, 
Signified  by  ^oDiiKtva^nf. 

'39*  Kvf£ae-ia,  o{?ij  t««{*'  T«v,i;  Ji  ti 
Tltffu*  j3atff»A«r        t%t<*rt.  Hcfychius. 

»  Iliad.  A.  ,v.  ,8S. 

buckler, 
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buckler,  which  refcmbles  a  target,  ftiaped  like  ,4°a  lozenge, 
and  fcalloped  between  the  points;    fuch  as  thofe  are 
faid  to  carry  who,  among  the  Greeks,  perform  the  holy 
functions  belonging  to  the  Curetes :  And,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Salii,  if  the  word  is  tranflated  into  Greek,  are  Curetes ; 
whom,  becaufe  they  are  Ka^o/,  Young-men,  we  call,  by  that 
name,  from  their  age :  And  the  Romans  call  them  Salii, 
from  their  violent  motion :  For,  what  we  call  EjaAAedJa/, 
and  Ur^py  to  leap,  and  dance,  is,  by  them,  called,  Satire: 
And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  they  call  all  other  dancers,  Salta- 
tores,  becaufe  their  dancing,  alfo,  is  attended  with  frequent 
fpringing,   and,  derive  their  name  from  the  Salii :  But, 
whether  I  have  given  them  this  appellation  with  propriety, 
or  not,  any  one,  who  pleafes,  may  gather  from  their  actions : 
For,  in  the  motions  they  perform  in  arms,  keeping  time  to 
a  flute,  fometimes,  they  move  all  together,  fometimes  by 
turns ;  and,  in  dancing,  fing  certain  hymns,  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  country.    Now,  this  dance,  and  motion,  per- 
formed by  armed  men,  with  the  noife  they  make  by  finking 
their  bucklers  with  daggers,  if  we  may  draw  any  conjectures 
from  ancient  accounts,  were  inflituted  by  the  Curetes.  I 
need  not  mention  the  fable,  which  is  related  concerning 
them,  flnce  almoft  every  one  is  acquainted  with  it. 

Ps/*Ca«<J«.  This  is  from  the  Va-  From  this  epithet  htnat:s>  and  the 
tican  manufcript ;  and  is,  no  doubt,  defcription  of  thefe  bucklers  by  our 
the  true  reading.  bVirgil,  in  fpeaking  author,  I  am  apt  to  believe  they  re- 
ef Penthifelea,  fays,  fembled  two  crefecnts  placed  back  to 

DucitJmazonidumlumtisagmfiapeltis.  back* 

b  Aen.  B.  i. }.  490. 

Vol.  I.  Z  z  LXXI. 
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LXXI.  Among  the  bucklers,  which  both  the  Salii,  and 
fome  of  their  fervants  cany  hanging  by  their  H*  handles, 
being  very  many  in  number,  they  fay,  there  is  one,  that  fell 
from  heaven  ;  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  palace  of  Numa, 
no  one  having  brought  it  thither ;  nor  any  buckler  of  that 
make  having,  ever  before,  been  known  among  the  Italians : 
That,  from  both  thefe  reafons,  the  Romans  concluded  this 
buckler  was  fent  by  the  gods;  and  that  Numa,  being de- 
firous  to  have  it  carried  through  the  city,  with  refpedt,  by 
the  moft  diftinguimed  young  men  on  holy  days,  and 
honoured  with  annual  focrifices ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
apprehenfive  both  of  the  contrivances  of  his  enemies,  and 
of  its  being  ftolen  away,  he  caufed  many  other  bucklers 
to  be  made  refembling  That,  which  fell  from  heaven,  one 
Mamorius,  an  artificer,  having  undertaken  the  work;  fo 
that,  the  mape  of  the  buckler,  which  was  lent  by  the  gods, 
was,  by  the  exact  fimilitude  of  human  workmanmip,  ren- 
dered indifcernible,  and  difficult  to  be  diftinguimed  by  thofe, 
who  might  have  a  defign,  fraudently,  to  poflefs  themfelves 
of  it.    That  this  dance,  after  the  manner  of  the  Curetes, 

141.  Hgliuotir  «irs  zenermt.  All  the  And  thus  the  word  x«rwi{  is  explained 
Tour  tranflators  agree  in  rendering  by  the  Greek  fcholiaft  ;  fxCht  mt 
x«*ouf,  bacilli,  conti,  baguettes,  ptrcbe  ;  mptl**  r»r  euxtJiu.  To  thefe  handles 
whereas,  the  word  fignifics  the  bandies  was  fattened  a  thong,  by  which  they 
of  a  ftrield.  And,  here  again,  I  (hall  hung  up  their  fhields  in  their  tents, 
Support  my  tranflation  by  the  autho-  or  flung  them  crofs  their  moulders  in 
rity  of  *  Homer,  who  makes  He<£lor  a  march ;  which  is  confirmed  by  He- 
give  this  account  of  Neftor's  fliield,  fychius,  who  explains  x*r0»K  in  this 
»                   .  manner,  *i  r*.t  otcmict  p'*C/«<,       »i  0 

Ham  X^""  KANONAI  ti  mi  mJSm.  *?•>»'•• 

»  Iliad.  8.  f.  193. 
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was  cuftomary  among  the  Romans,  and  held  in  great  honor 
by  them,  I  gather  from  many  things ;  but,  chiefly,  from 
what  is  praclifed  by  them  in  their  proceflions  both  in  the 
circus,  and  in  the  theatres :  For,  in  all  of  them,  young  men, 
clad  in  handfom  vefts,  with  helmets,  fwords,  and  141  bucklers, 
march  in  time :  Thefe  are  the  leaders  of  the  proceflion, 
and  are  called,  by  them,  from  a  game,  of  which  the  Lydians 
feem  to  be  the  inventors,  Ludiones,  reprefenting,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Salii:  Since  they  do  not  imitate  the  Curetes, 
in  any  thing,  as  the  Salii  do,  either  in  their  hymns,  or  dances : 
And  it  was  neceflary  that  the  Salii  mould  be  free  men,  and 
natives  of  the  country,  and  that  both  their  fathers,  and 
mothers  mould  be  living ;  whereas  the  others  are  of  any  condi- 
tion. But  to  what  purpofe  mould  I  (ay  any  more  of  them  ? 

LXXII.  The  feventh  part  of  his  religious  inftitutions  was 
allotted  to  the  college  of  the  Feciales  :  Thefe  may  be  called, 
in  Greek,  Etpivohxai,  Judges  in  matters  relating  to  peace  : 
They  are  chofen  out  of  the  bed  families,  and  exercife  their 
holy  office  during  life ;  Numa  being  the  firft,  who  infti- 
tuted  this  holy  magiftracy,  alfo,  among  the  Romans :  But, 
whether  he  took  the  example  from  thofe,  called  the 
143  Aequicoli,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  ;  or  from 

»♦*•  n«f/*«r  wltt-  M.  •**  has,  in  des  Palmes  a  la  main   Had  hccaft  his 

iiis  preface,  dcfervedly,  cenfurcd  lc  eye  on  the  Greek  text,  which,  I  dare 

Jay  for  copying  even  the  faults  of  the  fay,  he  never  did,  he  could  not,  pofli- 

printer,  who  printed  the  tranflation  of  bly,  have  fallen  into  this  ridiculous 

Portus,  in  which  it  (lands  P almas  gt-  error. 

ftantes,  inftead  of  Parmas :  This  error       ««•  AHc«x*»r.   This  correction  is 

le  Jay  has,  fcrvilely,  copied,  and  faid,  owing  to  d  Cluver,  who  has,  plainly, 

d  ltd.  Ant.  B.  iL  c.  16. 
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the  city  of  the  Ardeates,  as  Gellius  writes,  I  cannot  fay  : 
It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  give  notice  that,  before  Numa's 
reign,  the  college  of  the  Feciales  was  not  in  being  among 
the  Romans.  It  was  inftituted  by  Numa,  when  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  making  war  with  the  Fidenates,  who  had 
made  incurflons  into,  and  ravaged,  his  territories,  in  order 
to  try,  whether  they  would  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  him  without  entering  into  a  war,  which,  being  under 
a  neceffity,  they  fubmitted  to.  But,  lince  the  college  of 
the  Feciales  is  not  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks,  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  relate  how  many,  and  how  great  affairs  fall  under 
its  jurifdi&ion ;  to  the  end  that  thofe,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  piety  of  the  men  of  thofe  times,  may  not  be  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  the  event  of  all  their  wars,  was  moft 
fucccfsful :  For  it  will  appear  that  the  fprings,  and  motives 
of  them  all  were  moft  pious ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  chiefly, 
the  gods  were  propitious  to  them  in  all  the  dangers,  that  at- 
tended them.  The  multiplicity  of  the  affairs,  that  fall  within 
the  province  of  thefe  Feciales,  makes  it  no  ealy  matter  to 
enumerate  them  all;  but  the  fubftance  of  them  is,  as  follows: 
To  take  care  that  the  Romans  do  not  enter  into  an  unjuft 
war  againft  any  confederate  city :  And,  if  others  begin  the 
violation  of  their  treaties,  to  go  as  embaffadors,  and  demand 
juftice,  in  the  flrft  place ;  but,  if  they  refufe  to  comply  with 

fhewn  that  thefc  were  the  people,  called    cius,  derives  their  origin  from  the 
by  the  Roman  authors,  Aequicoli.    Aequicoli ;  Jus  ab  antiqud  gente  Aequi- 
They  lived  on  both  fides  of  the  Anio.    colis,  quod  nunc  Fcciles  babent,  defcrip- 
And '  Livy,  though  he  afcribes  the  in-  ftt>  quo  res  repetuniur. 
ftitution  of  the  Feciales  to  Ancus  Mar- 

•  B.i.«.  3:. 
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their  demands,  then,  to  give  their  function  to  the  war.  In 
like  manner,  if  any,  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  complain 
of  having  been  injured  by  them,  and  demand  juftice,  thefe 
men  are  to  inquire  whether  they  have  fufTered  any  thing  in 
violation  of  their  alliance  ;  and,  if  they  find  their  complaints 
well  grounded,  to  feize  the  guilty,  and  deliver  them  up  to 
the  fufferers.  They  arc,  alfo,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
crimes  committed  againft  cmbafTadors ;  to  take  care  that 
treaties  are,  religioufly,  obferved;  to  make  peace;  and,  if 
they  find  it  entered  into,  contrary  to  the  holy  laws,  to  fet  it 
afide ;  to  inquire  into,  and  expiate,  the  tranfgreilions  of  the 
generals,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  oaths,  and  treaties,  con- 
cerning which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  a  proper  place.  As  to  the 
function  they  perform  in  quality  of  heralds,  when  they  go 
to  demand  juftice  of  any  city  thought  to  have  injured  the 
Romans  (for  thefe  things,  alfo,  are  worthy  of  our  knowledge, 
being  tranfa&ed  with  great  regard  both  to  religion,  and 
juftice)  I  have  received  the  following  account.  One  of  thefe 
Feciale  ,  chofen  by  his  collcgues,  being  clad  in  his  robes, 
and  bearing  the  enfigns  of  his  holy  dignity  to  diftinguilh 
him  from  others,  proceeds  towards  the  city,  whofe  inhabi- 
tants have  done  the  injury ;  and,  ftanding  on  the  confines, 
calls  upon  Jupiter,  and  the  reft  of  the  gods  to  witnefs  that 
he  is  come  to  144  demand  juftice  on  the  behalf  of  the  Ro- 

>44-  On  J.xa?  aPur.  The  form  of  arc  all  fet  forth  by  f  Livy  in  the  very 
demanding  jultice  by  the  Fecialis,  to-  words,  in  which  they  were  fpoken  by 
gether  with  his  protefhuion,  in  cafe  of  him:  Judi,  Jupiter^  iuquir,  audiiet 
refufal,  and  the  declaration  of  war,  (cujufque  gentis  funr,  nominat) 

•B.i.  c  3*. 
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mans :  After  which,  he  takes  an  oath  that  he  is  going  to  a 
city,  that  has  done  an  injury ;  and,  having  made  the  moft 
dreadful  imprecations  againft  himfelf,  and  his  country,  if, 
what  he  averred  was  not  true ;  he  then,  enters  their  con- 
fines :  Afterwards,  he  calls  to  witnefs  the  firft  man  he  meets, 
whether  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  or  of  the  city ; 
and,  having  repeated  the  fame  imprecations,  he  advances 
towards  the  latter ;  and,  before  he  enters  it,  he  calls  the 
keeper  of  the  gate,  or  the  flrft  pcrfon  he  finds  there  to 
witnefs,  in  the  fame  manner :  Upon  which,  he  proceeds  to 
the  market- place;  and,  being  there,  he  informs  the  magiftrates 
of  the  reafons  of  his  coming,  adding,  every  where,  the  fame 
oaths,  and  imprecations.  If  they  are  difpofed  to  make  fatif- 
fadion  by  delivering  up  the  guilty,  he  leads  them  away,  and 
returns  as  from  friends,  he  himfelf  being  now  their  friend  : 
If  they  defire  time  to  deliberate,  he  allows  them  ten  days, 

audi  at  fas.    Ego  fum  pubheus  nuncius  war,  and  thefenate  gave  their  content, 

populi  Romaniy  jufte  pieque  legatus  venio,  the  Fecialis  returned  to  the  frontiers  of 

verbifque  meis  fides  Jit.    Peragit  deinde  the  people,  againft  whom  the  war  had 

poftulata.    Inde  Jovem  teftem  facit :  been  decreed;  and,  carrying  a  fpear  in 

Si  ego  injufit  impieque  illos  homines,  il-  his  hand  pointed  with  iron,  or  ftained 

lafque  res  dedier  nuncio  popuU  Romans  with  blood,  and  burnt  at  the  head,  he 

mm  expofcot  turn  patriae  compotem  me  declared  war  againft  them  in  the  fol- 

nunquam  firis  ejfe.    Then,  if  juftice  is  lowing  words,  after  reciting  the  refo- 

refufed,  after  three  and  thirty  days,  he  lution  of  the  people,  and  fenare,  Ob 

makes  this  proteftation ;  Audi,  Jupiter,  earn  rem  ego  populufque  Romanus  populo 

et  Tu  Juno  ;  Quirine,  Diique  omnes  cat-  bominibufque  (naming  them)  helium  in- 

lefies,  Vofque  terreftres,  V of  que  inferni,  dico  facioque.    Having  faid  this,  he 

audite.    Ego  vos  teftor,  poptdum  ilium  ^threw  the  fpear  within  their  frontiers, 

(quicunque  eft,  nominal}  injujlum  ejfe,  M.**#,  very  well,  obferves,  that  Livy, 

veque  jus  perfolvere.  Sed  de  ijlis  rebus  in  in  computing  thirty  three  days,  in- 

patrid  majores  natu  ccnfulemus,  quo  patio  dudes  the  three  days  employed  in  dc- 

jus  ncflrum  adipifcamur.   After  that,  if  manding  juftice,  and  declaring  war. 
the  Roman  people  refolved  upon  the 

after 
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after  which  he  returns,  and  waits  till  they  have  afked  this 
three  times :  But,  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days,  if 
the  city  Mill  perfifts  in  refuting  to  do  him  juftice,  he  calls 
both  the  celeftial  and  infernal  gods  to  witnefs,  and  goes  away* 
faying  no  more  than  this,  that  the  Romans  will  deliberate 
concerning  them  at  their  leifure.  After  his  return  to  Rome, 
he,  together  with  the  reft  of  the  Fcciales,  make  their  report 
to  the  fenate,  that  they  had  done  every  thing,  that  was 
ordained  by  the  holy  laws ;  and,  if  they  thought  proper  to 
refolve  upon  a  war,  there  was  no  obftacle  on  the  part  of 
the  gods.  But,  if  any  of  thefe  things  were  omitted,  neither 
the  fenate,  nor  the  people  had  the  power  of  relblving  upon 
a  war.  This,  therefore,  is  the  account  we  have  received  con- 
cerning the  Feciales. 

LXXIII.  The  laft  branch  of  the  religious  inftitutions  of 
Numa  was  That,  which  related  to  thofe,  who  are  inverted 
with  the  chief  pontificate,  and  greateft  power  among  the 
Romans.  Thefe,  from  one  of  their  duties,  which  concerns 
the  reparation  of  the  wooden  bridge,  are,  in  their  language, 
called  145  Pontifices :  Affairs  of  the  greateft  moment  are  fub- 
jed  to  their  jurifdi&ion.    For  they  are  the  judges  in  alL 

ms-  n«»7i0«xif.  «  Varro  gives  the  pontifices  at  the  time  of  their  inftitu- 
fame  etymology  of  this  word  with  our  tion  j  becaufe,  the  pons  Subltcius,  from 
author  ;  and  their  authority  ought  to  the  repairing  of  which  they  derived 
have  fcreencd  this  etymology  from  the  their  name,  was  built  by  Ancus  Mar- 
ridicule,  with  which  Plutarch  treats  it  ■,  cius,  the  fecond  king  after  Numa, as  we 
though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  owns  find  by  h  our  author,  and  5  Livy.  So 
that  it  was  received  by  the  generality  that,  after  this  bridge  was  built,  and 
of  the  Romans.  However,  this  is  the  care  of  it  became  one  of  their 
certain,  that  they  could  not  be  called  functions,  they  were  called  Pontifices. 

c  De  Ling.  Lat.  B.  ir.      »>B.  iii.  c.  45.      1  B.  i.  c.  33. 
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Teligious  caufes,  wherein  private  men,  magiftrates,  or  the 
minifters  of  the  gods  are  concerned:  They  enact,  laws 
relating  to  religion,  where  there  are  none  either  written,  or 
fupported  by  cuftom  ;  and,  where  there  are  laws,  and 
cuftoms,  they  adopt  fuch,  as  they  think  mod  proper  to  be 
obferved  :  They  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  all  magiftrates, 
to  whom  the  performance  of  any  facrifices,  or  any  fervice  of 
the  gods  is  committed  ;  and,  alfo,  into  That  of  all  the 
priefts :  They  take  care  that  their  fervants,  and  minifters, 
whom  they  make  life  of  in  religious  matters,  do  nothing  in 
violation  of  the  holy  laws :  They  are  the  teachers,  and  in- 
terpreters of  every  thing  relating  to  the  worfhip  of  the  gods, 
and  genius's,  to  private  perfons,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
it ;  and,  if  they  find  that  any  difobey  their  orders,  they 
inflict  a  punifhment  on  them  proportionable  to  every  of- 
fence: They  are  alfo,  exempt  from  all  judgement,  and 
punimment  j  neither  are  they  accountable  to  the  fenate,  or  the 
people.  Concerning,  therefore,  thefe  priefts,  if  any  one  will 
call  them  Ie£o<$/<W*aAaf,  the  'Teachers,  Ufovopac,  the  Miniflers, 
Ig^o<puA«x«f,  the  Guardians,  or,  as  we  call  them,  Ufo<pxv]z;y 
the  interpreters  of  holy  things,  he  will  not  deviate  from  the 
truth.  When  any  one  of  them  dies,  another  is  appointed 
in  his  place  ;  who  is  146  not  elected  by  the  people,  but  by 

146-  o«x  oVo  t*  Sri*.*  t*ifftaf.    By  for  the  third  time,  and  Lucius  Aure- 

the  Domiiian  law,  the  Pontificcs  were  lius  being  confuls.    This  k  Velleius 

chofen  by  the  people.    This  law  was  Paterculus,    pofitivc!y,   aliens  ;  quo 

brought  in  by  Cn.  Domitiu%  then,  Anno  Cneius  Domhius,  tribumis  plelis, 

one  ot  the  tribunes,  and  palled  in  the  legem  tulit,  ut  facerdotes,  quos  antra 

6$  i*  year  01  the  city,  Caius  Marius  coilegae  fufficicbanty  fopulus   a  caret. 

kB.ii.  c.  12. 

the 
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the  pontifices  themlelves,  who  chufe  the  perfon  they  think 
the  beft  qualified  among  their  fellow-citizens.  Being,  thus* 
approved  of,  he  receives  the  priefthood,  provided  the  au- 
guries are  favourable  to  him.  Thefe,  not  to  fpeak  of  others 
kfs  confiderable,  are  the  greateft,  and  the  moft  remarkable 
laws,  ena&ed  by  Numa  concerning  divine  worflup,  and 
divided  by  him  according  to  the  different  branches  of  his 
religious  inftitutions,  by  which  the  city  encreafed  in  piety. 

LXXIV.  Among  the  many  regulations  of  Numa,  tending 
to  infpire  frugality,  and  temperance,  and  to  eftablim  a  love 
of  juftice,  the  guardian  of  concord,  fome  are  comprehended 
in  written  laws,  others  unwritten,  and  preferved  by  cuftom, 
and  long  ufage :  To  treat  of  all  which  would  be  a  work  of 
great  difficulty  :  I  fliall,  therefore,  mention  only  two  of 
them,  which  have  been  the  moft  extolled,  and  which  will 
be  fufficient  for  any  one  to  form  a  judgement  of  the  reft. 
The  law,  that  appoints  boundaries  to  every  man's  pofleflion* 
renders  the  people  content  with  their  own,  and  hinders 
them  from  coveting  what  belongs  to  others :  For,  having 
ordered  every  one  to  circumfcribe  his  own  pofleflion,  and 
to  place  ftones  on  the  bounds,  he  confecrated  thefe  ftones  to 
Jupiter  Terminalis and  appointed  all  to  aflemble  at  the 

This  law  was  enacted  about  ninety  four  more  probable  than  that  he  fliould  be 

years  before  our  author  publiftvd  his  uninformed  inany  point  of  the  Roman 

hiftory  j  and  how  he  came  to  be  un-  hiftory,  with  which  any  of  us  are  ac- 

acquaintcd  with  it  I  cannot  underftand;  quainted.    What  could  poflefs  le  Jay 

unlets  it  may  be  laid  that,  in  fpeaking  to  tranflatc  fo  plain  a  paftage,  in  this 

of  the  laws  inttituted  by  Numa,  he  abfurd  manner,  on  kckoifit,  ncn parm 

fhought  it  fufficient  to  tn  ac  of  them  in  U  peuple,  mats  parmi  ce  qu'ily  a  de  plus 

the  form,  in  which  they  were  enabled  con/iderables  citeyens? 
by  him :  This,  to  me,  fcems  much. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  a  place, 
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place,  every  year,  on  a  certain  day,  and  offer  facriflces  to 
them ;  inftituting  a  folemn  feftival,  alfo,  in  honor  to  the 
gods,  who  prefidc  over  thefe  boundaries :  This  feftival  the 
Romans  call  147  Terminalia  from  Tenons,  Bounds,  and  the 
bounds  themfelves,  by  the  change  of  one  letter,  in  imitation 
of  our  language,  they  call  Termines.  He,  alfo,  enacted,  thatx 
if  any  perfon  demolimed,  or  difplaced  thefe  bound-ftones, 
he  fhould  be  looked  upon  as  devoted  to  this  god,,  to  the 
end  that  any  one  might  kill  him,  as  a  facrilegious  perfon, 
with  impunity,  and  without  being  defiled  with  guilt.  This 
law  did,  not  only,  take  place  in  private  pofleflions,  but,  even, 
in  Thofe  belonging  to  the  public :  For  he  circumfcribed 
thefe,  alfo,  with  boundaries,  to  the  intent  that  the  Terminal 
gods  might  feparate  the  lands  of  the  Romans  from  Thofe 
of  their  neighbours,  and  the  public  lands  from  fuch>  as  be- 
longed to  private  perfons.  This  cuftom  is  obferved  by  the 
Romans  to  this  day,  as  a  monument  of  paft  ages,  and  a 
point  of  religion :  For  they  look  upon  thefe  bound-ftones 
as  gods,  and  facrifice  to  them  ftill,  offering  up  no  kind  of 

M7-  Tf{,ui»*>j».  This  feftival  was  Thefe  ancients  were  the  Greeks,  among 

celebrated  by  the  Romans  on  the  whom  T((po»K,  as  our  author  fays, 

feventh  of  the  kalends  of  March,  the  fignifies  the  fame  thing  with  let-men* 

twenty  third  of  February.  From  the  which  was,  vifibly,  derived  from  it : 

defcription,  given  by  k  Ovid  of  this  For  we  find  by  1  Varro,  that  the  old 

feftival,  it  appears  that  this  Pagan  di-  Romans  ufed  the  word  termen  inftead 

vinity  was,  generally,  nothing  clfe  but  of  terminus ;  Apud  Accium,  non  termi- 

a  ftone,  or  a  poft,  placed  on  the  boun-  nus  dicitur,  fed  termen.    But,  to  pre- 

daries,  ^crve  tne  analogy  between  the  two 

^  c.t»«;t  r,~,,tA,rn(r»t;»n<rrn   languages,herc  alluded  to,  termen  mult 

Terminc/W lapis  Jteeesdefojus  tn  agro  mafculine  _nd 

Siipestabanuqmsjlcqucquenme«  bates.  wu  ^U11UC  Bcllucr- 

*  Faflorum,  B.  ii.  f.  641.      1  D«  Ling.  Lat  B.  iv.  c.  4. 
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animal  (for  it  is  irreligious  to  ftain  thefe  ftones  with  blood) 
but  cakes  made  with  flour,  and  other  firft-fruits  of  the  earth : 
But  they  ought  ftill  to  obfcrve  the  motive  itfelf,  in  confi- 
deration  of  which  it  was  ordered  that  thefe  bound-ftones 
fhould  be  called  gods,  and  content  themfelves  with  their 
own  poflefllons,  without  invading  Thofe  of  others,  either  by 
violence,  or  fraud:  Whereas,  now,  there  are  fome,  who 
without  confulting  their  duty,  or  the  example  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  inftead  of  feparating  their  own  pofleflions  from 
Thofe  of  others,  make  their  deftre  of  every  thing,  not  the 
law,  the  boundary  of  their  poflefllons ;  which  reflects  great 
difhonor  on  them.  But  we  leave  thefe  confiderations  to 
others. 

LXXV.  By  thefe  laws,  Numa  formed  the  city  to  fruga- 
lity, and  temperence :  Juftice  in  contracts  he  introduced  by 
inventing  a  regulation,  which  was  unknown  to  all,  who 
Inftituted  the  moft  celebrated  commonwealths:  For,  ob- 
ferving  that  contracts,  made  in  public,  and  before  witnefles, 
are,  from  a  regard  to  the  perfons  prefent,  generally,  per- 
formed, and  that  few  are  guilty  of  any  violation  of  them ; 
but  that  thofe,  which  are  tranfacted  without  witnefles,  being 
many  more  in  number  than  the  former,  reft  on  no  other 
fecurity  than  the  faith  of  the  contractors,  he  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  make  this  faith  the  chief  object  of  his 
care,  and  to  render  it  worthy  of  divine  worfhip.  For  he 
found  that  Juftitia,  Themis,  Nemefis,  and  Thofe  the  Greeks 
<:allErinnycs,  with  others  of  that  kind,  had  been,  fufficiently, 
honoured  by  the  ancients,  in  being  erected  into  divinities, 
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and  confecrated ;  but  that  Faith,  than  which  there  is  no 
greater,  nor  more  facred  virtue  among  men,  was  not  yet 
worfhiped,  either  by  dates  in  their  public  capacity,  or  by 
private  pcrfons :  Having  confidercd  thcfe  things,  he,  firft 
of  all  men,  erc&ed  a  temple  to  public  Faith,  and  inftituted 
facrifices  to  be  performed  to  her,  at  the  public  expence,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  to  the  reft  of  the  gods.  By  this  means, 
the  public  faith  of  the  city,  which  was  preferved  inviolate 
to  all  men,  could  not  fail,  in  time,  to  communicate  the 
fame  fidelity  to  the  behaviour  of  private  men :  And,  indeed, 
fo  facred,  and  inviolable  a  thing  was  faith  in  their  eftima- 
tion,  that  the  greateft  oath  a  man  could  take  was,  By  his 
own  faith;  and  more  depended  upon  than  any  other  tefti- 
mony:  And,  if  there  happened  any  coriteft  between  two 
perfons  concerning  the  performance  of  a  contracl:  entered 
into  without  witnefles,  the  faith  of  either  of  the  parties  was 
fufficient  to  decide  the  controverfy,  and  not  fuffer  it  to 
proceed  any  further:  And  the  magiftrates,  and  courts  of 
juftice  founded  their  decrees,  in  moft  caufes,  on  the  oaths 
of  the  parties  attefting  by  their  faith.  Thefe  regulations, 
then  invented  by  Numa,  which  perfuaded  to  temperance, 
and  inforced  juftice,  rendered  the  city  of  Rome  more  orderly 
than  the  beft  regulated  family. 

S  LXXVI.  Thofe  I  am  going  to  relate,  rendered  it  both 
careful  to  provide  itfelf  with  neceflaries,  and  induftrious  to 
acquire  the  advantages,  that  flow  from  labor:  For  this 
perfon,  confidering  that  a  city,  formed  to  the  love  of  juftice, 
■and  to  habitual  temperance,  ought  to  abound  with  all  things 

neceflary 
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neceflary  to  the  fupport  of  life,  divided  the  whole  country 
into  what  they  call  Pagi,  tillages  ;  and  over  each  of  thefe 
villages  he  appointed  a  magiftrate,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  in- 
fpec"t,  and  vifit  the  lands  lying  in  his  own  divifion  :  Thefe, 
going  their  rounds  frequently,  took  an  account  in  writing 
of  the  lands,  that  were  well,  and  ill  cultivated,  and  laid  it 
before  the  king ;  who  repaid  the  diligence  of  the  careful 
hufbandmen  with  commendations,  and  favor ;  and,  by 
reprimanding,  and  fining  the  flothful,  excited  them  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands  with  greater  attention :  By  which  means, 
the  people,  being  freed  from  wars,  and  exempt  from  any 
attendance  on  the  affairs  of  the  city ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
difgraced,  and  punifhed,  for  idlenefs,  and  floth,  became  all 
laborious  hufbandmen,  and  looked  upon  the  riches,  which  the 
earth  yields,  and  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  mod  innocent, 
as  more  agreeable  than  the  precarious  affluence  of  a  military 
life :  And,  by  the  fame  means,  Numa  became  the  darling 
of  his  fubje&s,  the  example  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  theme 
of  pofterity.  It  was  owing  to  him,  that,  neither  civil  dif- 
fcnfion  broke  the  harmony  of  the  city,  nor  foreign  war 
interrupted  the  obfervance  of  thefe  wife,  and  admirable 
inftitutions :  For  their  neighbours  were  fo  far  from  looking 
\jpon  the  peaceful  tranquillity  of  the  Romans,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  invading  them,  that,  if,  at  any  time,  they  were 
at  war  with  one  another,  they  chofe  the  Romans  for  me- 
diators, and  were  willing  to  put  an  end  to  their  contefts 
under  the  arbitration  of  Numa.  I  mould,  therefore,  make 
no  difficulty  in  placing  this  perfon  among  the  firft  of  thofe, 

who 
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who  are  the  moft  celebrated  for  their  happinefs:  For  he 
was  of  a  royal  family,  had  a  majeftic  afpeft,  and  cultivated 
that  kind  of  literature,  which,  inftead  of  ufelefs  eloquence, 
formed  his  mind  to  piety,  and  every  other  virtue :  When  he 
was  young,  he  was  thought  worthy  to  be  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  upon  the  reputation  of  his  virtue,  invited  him 
to  that  dignity,  which  he  exercifed,  during  his  whole  life, 
over  an  obedient  people.  He  lived  to  be  very  old,  without 
any  infirmity,  or  misfortune,  and  died  the  eafieft  of  all 
deaths,  being  worne  out  with  age  ;  the  genius,  who  had 
been  allotted  to  him  from  his  birth,  having  continued  the 
fame  favor  to  him  till  he  was  no  more.  He  lived  above 
fourfcore  years,  and  reigned  forty  three ;  leaving  behind 
him>  according  to  moft  hiftorians,  four  fons,  and  one  daugh- 
ter, whofe  pofterity  remain  to  this  day  ;  but,  according  to 
Cneius  Gellius,  only  one  daughter,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Ancus  Marcius,  the  third  king  of  the  Romans  after  him. 
His  death  was,  exceedingly,  lamented  by  the  city,  who  made 
a  moft  fplendid  148 funeral  for  him:  He  iies  buried  upon 

M*«  T«$«f.  Here  again,  thetranf-  and  contents  himfelf  with  the  monu- 
lators  are  ranged  in  their  ufual  order :  mcnt,  infigni  monumento  decoravit  ci- 
Portus  was  refolved  to  give  the  fenfe  vitas  \  and  M.  *  •  •  has  copied  his 
of  this  word  ■,  and,  for  that  rcafon,  he  modefty  in  copying  his  words,  on  lui 
has  rendered  it  both  a  funeral,  and  a  erigea  un  fuperbe  tombeau.  Now,  I  can- 
monument,  future  fplendidijfimo,  et  mo-  not  agree  with  Sylburgius  (for  his 
numento  maxime  infigni  decoravit  •>  le  tranflator  is  not  concerned  in  the  text) 
Jay  fcorned  to  do  lefs  honor  to  Numa,  that  t*$«»  fignifies  a  monument ',  for 
than  his  guide,  and  has  laid,  word  for  which  the  Greek  word  is  T«ipof.  This 
word,  on  lui  fit  de  fuperbes  funerailles,  will  be  feen  by  B  Julius  Pollux,  a 
et  I'on  drejfa  a  fa  memoire  un  magnifique  writer  of  great  authority,  and  of  great 
tombeau.    Sylburgius  is  more  modeft,  ufe,  who  gives  us  every  thing  relating 

viii.  c.  14. 
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the  Janiculum,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tiber.  And  this 
is  the  account  we  have  received  concerning  Numa  Pom- 
pilius. 

to  funeral  honors  in  their  proper  order,  that  t«$«i  mould  fignify  a  monument, 
n^iJiNxvoii,  i»7«$i«,  pint**,  TjUpof ,  he  would  have  faid  xm?«j,  inftead  of 
X<*/*«,  rtf\tt.  Here,  1*$*  precedes  r*<pet ,  which  can  relate  only  to  the 

and  is,  plainly,  diftinguifhed  from  it.    body  of  Numa. 
Befidcs,  if  our  author  had  defigned 

The  end  of  the  fecond  book* 
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SIXTH-BOOK 

O  F 

POLTBIUS, 

Containing  a  DuTertation  upon  Government  in  general,  particularly 
applied  to  that  of  the  Romans,  together  with  a  Defcription  of  the 
feveral  Powers  of  the  Consols,  Senate,  and  People  of  Rome, 

Tranflated  from  the  Greek  with  Notes. 

To  which  is  prefixed  a  Preface,  wherein  the  Syftem  of  Polybius  is 
applied  to  the  Government  of  England  t  And,  to  the  above-mentio*. 
ned  Fragment  concerning  the  Powers  of  the  Senate,  is  annexed  a 
Diflertation  upon  the  Conftitution  of  it. 

It  a  demum  liber  am  Civitatem  fore— ft  fua  qui/que  jura  or  do,  fuam  Majeftatm 
teneat.  Liv.  B.  iii.  c.  63. 
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THE  tranflation  of  this  fragment  of  Folybiits  with  the  preface, 
and  the  diiTertation  on  the  Roman  fenate  annexed  to  the  tranila- 
tion,  was  publiflied  by  me  in  1743  ;  which  I  mention  to  the  end  that, 
if  the  reader  finds  the  fame  quotations,  and  the  fame  confequences 
drawn  from  them  in  Dt.Middletons  Treat  ife  on  the  Reman  Senate,  and 
Dr.  Chapman's  EJfay,  both  on  the  fame  iubjecl,  and  both  publiflied 
feveral  years  after  mine,  he  may  acquit  meof  plagiarifm.  I  had,  then, 
my  reafons  for  not  putting  my  name  to  the  book,  though  my  book- 
feller  thought  fit  to  affix  my  name,  or  fomething  like  my  name,  to 
what  he  called  a  fecond  edition,  without  my  knowledge,  and  to  add 
to  it  a  moft  impertinent  title  page  of  his  own. 

I  have  inferted  this  little  book,  which  has  been  many  years  out  of 
print,  in  my  tranflation  of  Dionyfius,  becaufe  I  look  upon  it  that  the 
defcription  of  the  feveral  powers  of  the  confuls,  fenate,  and  people  of 
Some,  given  by  fo  great  an  author  zsPdybius,  will  very  much  tend  to 
explain,  and  confirm  many  paflages  in  this  hiflory. 
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^Everal  confederations  led  me  to  lay  before  the  public  a  tranj- 
lation  of  the  following  fragment  of  Poly bi us  :  The  prin- 
cipal of  which  waSy  the  very  great  fatisfaclion  I  received,  as 
an  Englijhman,  in  finding  the  whole  reafoning  of  that  excellent 
author  as  applicable  to  our  own  conflitution,  as  to  That,  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

The  great  advantages  flowing  from  the  happy  temper,  and 
equal  mixture  of  the  three  orders,  for  which  he  fo  juflly  cele- 
brates the  Roman  government,  are  all  to  be  found  in  our  own  ; 
with  this  circumflance  in  our  favor,  that  our  fituation,  as  an 
ijland,  forbids  us  either  to  fear,  or  aim  at,  conquefls ;  by  the 
gaining,  as  well  as  the  fufferi?tg  of  which,  that  political  har- 
mony is  in  danger  of  being  deflroycd.  By  the  fpoils  of  conquered 
nations  Ccefar  was  enabled  to  corrupt  the  Roman  people,  and 
bribe  them  to  be  the  inflruments  of  their  own  ruin,  by  erecling 
an  abfolute  monarchy  in  his  favor ;  which,  groining,  afterwards, 
wanton  for  want  of  a  check  from  the  other  two  orders,  and 
weak  for  want  of  their  ajftftance,  became,  at  loft,  a  prey  to 

a  bar- 
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a  barbarous  invader,  often  vanquijhed,  a*nd  always  defpfed, 
while  the  ballance  of  all  three  was  preferved. 

If  my  countrymen  will  attentively  confder  every  argument , 
made  ufe  of  by  Poly bius,  to  Jhew  the  excellence  of  a  govern- 
mcnt  founded  on  an  eqtud  mixture  of  monarchy,  ariflocracy, 
and  democracy  y  they  will,  I  dare  fay,  have  the fame  fat  isfatlion 
I  enjoyed;  that  is,  they  will find  the  fjf  cm  of  policy,  laid  down 
by  that  great  man,  in  the  following  diffcrtation  on  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  the  Romans,  to  be  a  defcription  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
under  That  of  England. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  fay  this  in  flattery  to  the  govern- 
ment, under  which  I  was  born,  and  hope  to  pafs  the  remain- 
der of  my  Ufe  ;  not  only  my  own  reafon,  but,  what  is  of  much 
greater  weight,  even  to  myfclf  the  authority  of  the  greatefl 
men  of  a?itiquity,  convinces  me  that  ageva  ment  mixed  like  Thofe 
of  Sparta,  Rome,  and  England,  is,  of  all  others,  the  eafiefl, 
the  fecurefl,  and  the  happiefl  to  live  wu/er.  If  any  of  us  are 
infenftbk  of  the  blejjingswe  enjoy,  Imufl  think  it  owing  to  our  being 
accufomed  to  them.  Qiflom,  I  knorw,  can  both  deaden  the  fenfe 
of  the  greatefl  misfortunes,  and  pall  the  enjoyment  of  the  greatefl 
bleffmgs;  and  cuflom  may,  poffibly,  make  us  view  that  flate 
with  indifference,  which  all  other  nations  look  upon  with  envy. 
But  this  indifference  is  far  from  being  epidemical;  the  fears, 
the  jealoufics  of  innovations,  all  pardonable  in  a  free  flate, 

however 
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however  groundlefs,  are  to  me  a  proof,  beyond  contradiction, 
that  we  love  what  we  Jo  much  fear  to  lofe :  and  how  general 
mujl  thofe  fears  he,  when  it  is  popular  only  to  pretend  to  fear  ? 

In  all  free  governments  there  ever  were,  and  ever  will  be, 
parties:  we  find  that  Sparta,  Rome,  Athens,  and  all  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Afia  Minor  had  their  ariflocratical,  and  de- 
mocratical  parties ;  while  the  only  contejl  among  thefubjeSls  of 
the  kings  of  Perfia  was,  who  fljould  be  the  great  eft  JIaves.  The 
truth  is,  different  under/landings,  different  educations,  and 
different  attachments  mujl  neceffarily  produce  different  ways  of 
thinking  every  where  \  but  thefe  will  Jhew  themfehes  in  free  go- 
vernments only,  becaufe  there  only  they  can  Jhew  themfehes  with 
impunity.  However,  it  was  not  the  exijlencc  of  the  two  parties 
I  have  mentioned,  that  deflroyed  the  liberties  of  any  of  thofe 
cities,  but  the  occafional  extinction  of  one  of  them,  by  the  fupe- 
riority  the  other  had  gained  over  it :  and,  if  ever  we  Jhould 
be  fo  unhappy  as  to  have  the  ballance  between  the  three  orders 
deflroyed  \  and  that  any  one  of  the  three  Jbould  utterly  ex  tin- 
guijh  the  other  two,  the  name  of  a  party  would,  from  that  mo- 
ment, be  unknown  in  England,  and  we  fljould  unanimoufly  agree 
in  being  JIaves  to  the  conqueror. 

Parties,  therefore,  are  not  only  the  effeEl,  but  the  fupporty 
of  liberty :  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  they  are  perpetually  ex- 
claimed at  by  Hhofe  in  power :  they  may  have,  fotnetimes,  rea- 
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fen  to  be  diffatisfied  with  the  parties  themfelves,  but  have  much 
more  to  be  fo  with  the  heads  of  them\  for  Thefe  are  properly 
their  rivals :  the  bulk  of  the  party  aims,  generally ,  at  no  more 
than  a  reformation  of  what  they  think  an  abufe  of  power ;  the 
others ;  at  the  power  itfelf  without  confedering  the  abufe,  unlefs 
it  be  to  continue  it :  The  party  quarrels  with  things,  and  the 
leaders  with  perfons ;  confequently,  a  change  of  meafures  may 
appeafe  the  firfe  \  but  nothing  lefs  than  a  change  of  miniflers 
can  fatisfy  the  lafe.    However,  in  one  refpecl,  thefe  leaders 
often  give  feme  eafe  to  miniflers  without  deftgning  it  j  for,  a5 
they  generally  attack  them  upon  pcrfonal,  rather  than  national 
points,  their  followers  are  unconcerned  in  the  contefl ;  and, 
confidering  themfelves  as  fpeElatcrs,  rather  than  parties,  do  not 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  go  great  lengths  for  the  choice  of 
miniflers',  efpecially,  fence  by  the  indifference  their  leaders  Jhew 
for  national  points,  when  they  are  aiming  at  power  (which  is 
the feafen  forgiving  hopes,  as  the  gaining  it  is  for  difappoint- 
ing  them)  their  followers  have  but  little  reafon  to  expecl  they 
will  Jhew  a  greater  warmth  for  them,  when  they  have  attained 
the  pojfeffwn  of  it. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  fuccefs  of  the  oppofers,  the  public 
reaps  great  benefit  from  the  oppofetion ;  fence  This  keeps  miniflers 
-  upon  their  guard,  and,  often,  prevents  them  from  purfuing 
bold  meafures,  which  an  uncontrolled  power  might,  otherwife, 
4  tempt 
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tempt  them  to  ingage  in:  they  muji  aft  with  caution,  as  well 
as  fidelity »,  when  they  confider  the  whole  nation  is  attmtive  to 
every  Jlep  they  take,  and  that  the  errors  they  may  commit, 
will  not  only  be  expofed,  but  aggravated :  in  the  mean  time,  a 
thirfi  oj  power,  irritated  by  dif appointment,  animates  the  ap- 
plication of  the  oppofers  of  public  affairs,  infinitely  more  than 
the  languid  impulfe  of  national  confederations :  By  this  means, 
they  grow  able  fiateftnen,  and  when  they  come  to  be  miniflers, 
are  not  only  capable  of  defending  bad  fchemes,  but,  when  they 
pleafe,  of  forming  good  ones. 

Another  great  advantage,  that  accrues  to  the  people  from 
this  oppofition,  is,  that  each  party,  by  appealing  to  them  upon 
alloccafions,  confiitutes  them  judges  of  every  contefl ;  and,  indeed, 
to  whom  jhould  they  appeal,  but  to  thofc,  whofe  welfare  is  the 
defign,  or  pretence,  of  every  meafure  t  And  for  whofe  happi- 
nefs  the  majefiy  of  kings,  the  dignity  of  peers,  and  the  power  of 
the  commons  were  finally  inflituted.    This  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
end  of  their  injlitution,  and  this  end  it  is  their  glory,  as  well 
as  duty,  to  accomplifh :  For,  what  greater  honor  can  be  done 
to  the  three  orders,  of  which  our  government  is  fo  happily  com- 
pofed,  than  to  look  upon  them  as  they  really  are,  that  is,  as  the 
channels,  through  which  cafe,  plenty,  and  fecurity  are  derived 
to  millions  of  people? 
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/  wouhl  not  willingly  do  injujlice  to  perfons  fo  ufeful,  at  all 
times,  to  the  public,  whatever  they  may  be  to  tkmfelves,  as  the 
heads  of  an  oppofmg  party ;  but  Jhall  mention  one  point,  to 
which  I  will  appeal,  as  to  a  touchfione  of  their  condutl,  and, 
by  which,  it  will  evidently  appear  whether  it  is  influenced  by 
perfinal,  or  national,  confiderations ;  it  is  This:  There  is  not,  J 
believe,  in  Great  Britain,  a  man,  who  is  not  convinced,  nor 
a  man,  not  atlually  in  the  adminiftration,  or  not  expeBing  one 
day  to  be  in  it,  who  will  not  own,  that  annual  parliaments  are 
an  effectual  cure  for  all  the  evils,  that  are  felt,  feared,  or 
complained  of:  If  tins  is  fo  evident  a  truth,  how  comes  it 
to  pafs  that,  for  this  lafl  century,  that  is,  ever  Jince  an  oppo- 
fition  to  a  minifiry  was  made  the  road  to  a  fucceffton  in  it,  that 
fo  national  a  point  has  been  negletledf  How  comes  it  to  pafs y 
I  fay,  that  fo  many  fucceffive  oppoftions  have  never,  in  the 
warmcft  feafon  of  their  conteft,  taken  one  flep  to  reftore  the 
people  to  a  right  confirmed  to  them  by  tnore  than  one  aB  of 
parliament  (i)  and fupported  by  the  enjoyment  of  fome  hundred 
years  f  Are  the  heirs  apparent  to  miniflers  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  only  perfons  in  the  nation,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
rights  of  the  people  f  Or  the  champions  of  liberty  the  only  per- 
fons unconcerned  in  the  defence  of  it?  The  truth  is,  they  all 

(i)  4Edw.UI.  36Edw.UI. 
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expetl  to  be,  one  dayy  minifters  them/elves,  and  are  fenfible  that 
annual  parliaments  are  fo  much  the  ancient  right  of  the  people, 
Jo  obvioujly  conducive,  if  not  effential,  to  their  fecurity,  their 
dignity,  and  power,  that  they  are  afraid  any  attempt  to  reftore 
them  Jhould  prove  Juccejsjul;  and,  conjequently,  that,  by 
breaking  the  peoples  chains  ajunder,  in  order  to  diftrejs  the  mi- 
nifters, they  Jhould  forge  others  for  themfelves  when  they  cotne 
to  fucceed  them.  Whenever  there  has  been  any  attempt  to 
enaSl,  or  rejlore  triennial  parliaments,  it  has  ever  been  ob- 
jected that  triennial  parliaments  would  produce  triennial  mi- 
niflries ;  and  they  are  afraid  that  annual  parliaments  jhould 
alfo  produce  annual  minijlries :  Hine  illae  lachrymEe.  But  I 
fee  no  reafon  for  thefe  fears  \  <we  do  not  find  that,  during  the 
long  tract  of  time  the  people  enjoyed  annual  parliaments,  the 
reign  of  good  minifters  was  jhorter  than  Jince  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  that  right :  And  if,  during  that  period,  the  reign 
of  bad  minifters  was  fo,  this  becomes  an  acceffional  reafon  for 
their  being  reftored  to  it.  But,  Jay  they,  every  thing  will 
be  fo  fluctuating  under  annual  parliaments,  that  no  nation 
will  treat  with  you,  no  war  can  be  profecuted  with  fuccefs ; 
Have  they  then  forgotten  that  the  treaties  of  Bretigny,  and  Troyes 
were  concluded,  and  the  victories  of  Crecy,  and  Azincourt 
gained,  under  the  aufpices  of  annual  parliaments? 
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It  is  thought  by  many  people  that  the  feptennial  aclwat  the 
fevereft  Jlab  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  ever  received  r 
Indeed  the  circumftances  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  its  being 
enaeled,  were  fome  jufiifcation  of  it:  There  had  lately  been 
an  aElual  rebellion  raifcd  againfl  a  prince,  who,  without 
flattery,  (which  is  feldom  be/lowed  upon  dead  princes)  wanted 
nothing  to  be  admired  by  his  fubjecls,  but  to  be  known  to  them, 
and  who,  by  a  peculiar  caft  of  good  qualities,  feemed  formed  by 
nature  to  reign  over  a  free  people.  This  rebellion  was  indeed 
extinguifbed,  but  though  the  Jlorm  was  laid,  the  heaving  of 
the  fea  continued.  However,  if  tbefe  circumftances,  while  they 
fubfifled,  were  a  reafon  for  enabling  that  law,  now  they  are 
removed,  they  can  be  none  for  continuing  it.  I  muft,  indeed, 
do  one  fet  of  men  the  juflice  to  allow  that  they  have  jhewn 
themfelves  of  that  opinion,  by  endeavouring  to  rejlore  triennial, 
parliaments But  that  attempt,  if  it  had  fucceeded,  wotdd 
have  proved  a  palliative  remedy  only,  not  a  cure.  Have  not 
triennial  par  liatnents  been  already  tried,  and  found  ineffectual? 
Were  not  feveral  ejfential  claufes  in  the  acl  of  fettlement  re- 
pealed, the  peace  of  Utrecht  confirmed,  and  the  fchifm  aSi 
paffed  by  triennial  parliaments  f 

It  mufl  be  allowed  that,  in  all  free  governments,  theoftener 
the  colleclive  body  of  the  people  is  refirted  to,  the  oftener  they 
will  have  legal  opportunities  of  reforming  thofe  grievances, 
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that  willy  from  time  to  time,  unavoidably,  Jleal  into  the  le- 
gijlative,  as  well  as  the  executive  part  of  every  government ; 
and)  while  they  have  legal  methods  of  redrefs,  they  will  never 
fly  to  Thofe,  that  are  not  Jo.  This  would  be  the  great  advan- 
tage of  annual  parliaments :  For,  to  fuppofe  that  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people  will,  at  all  times,  be  as  vigilant  to  dis- 
cover, and  as  zealous  to  reform,  thofe  grievances,  or  as  careful 
of  their  conducl  in  every  other  refpebl,  when  they  are  inde*- 
pendent  of  their  conflituents  for  feven  years,  as,  when  they  an- 
nually depend  upon  their  approbation,  is  to  fuppofe  that  hopes, 
and  fears  have  lofl  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  On 
the  other  fide,  if  it  Jhould  ever  happen  that  the  reprefentatives, 
encouraged  by  this  independence,  JJjoukl,  inflead  of  reforming 
grievances,  enereafe  their  number,  and  become  themfelves  the 
greatejl  grievance ;  the  people  will,  in  that  cafe,  have  no  legal 
remedy,  which  is,  in  itfelf  contrary  to  the  nature  of  govern- 
me?it;  it  being  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  fame  law,  which 
provides  a  remedy  for  every  private  wrong,  fijculd  provide  none 
for  Thofe  of  the  public  \  or,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
for  whofe  fake  the  law  itfelf  was  inflituted,  Jhculd  ever  find 
themfelves  in  fuch  circumflances,  as  to  lofe  the  benefit  of  it.  Tet, 
this  muft  happen,  if  it  be  received  as  a  Jlanding  maxim  of  law 
andjuflice,  that  their  reprefentatives,  when  once  chofen  for  any 
number  of  years,  let  their  abufe  of  power  be  never  fo  glaring, 
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have  fill  a  right  to' fit  out  their  term,  and,  what  is  worfe,  to' 
extend  it  as  far  as  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  or  their  own  may 
require*  If  this  be  admitted,  it  muft  alfo  be  admitted  that  no 
term  can,  by  law,  be  prefcribed  to  their  fitting,  becaufe  they 
have  fill  a  power,  bylaw,  of  extending  that  term,  and,  con- 
fequently,  of  perpetuating  them/elves :  This,  however  improba- 
ble, muft,  upon  a  fuppofttion  of  the  legality  of  the  firft  exten- 
sion of  the  original  term,  be  allowed  to  be  equally  legal.  From 
hence  it  appears  bow  dangerous  it  is  to  remove  the  corner  Jlones 
of  government ;  and  that,  whenever  they  have  been  removed, 
either  through  neceffity,  or  convenience,  the  firfl  opportunity 
ought  to  be  laid  hold  on  to  reftore  them  to  their  former  fitua~ 
tion. 

There  is  fomething  fo  bewitching  in  power,  that,  without 
very  compulfive  laws,  men  are  not  eafily  brought  to  refign  it: 
This  tenacioufnefs  of  power  has  filled  all  hiflories,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  with  attempts  made  to  extend  it  beyond  the  term, 
for  which  it  was  originally  delegated.  Thus,  the  lafl  Roman 
decemvirs,  though  chofen  by  their  country  but  for  a  year,  pro- 
longed their  term  by  their  own  acl,  and  retained  the  power  they 
had  ufurped,  till  the  people  forced  it  out  of  their  hands,  and 
puniftjed  them  fever ely  for  their  ufur potion,  and  their  memory 
Jlands  branded  in  hiftory  (2)  with  all  the  infamy  it  deferves: 

(2)  Li  v.  B.  iii.  Dionyf.  Hal.  B.  xi. 
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TVhile  the  names  of  Valerius,  and  Horatius,  under  whofe 
conducl  the  people  recovered  their  right  of  electing  annual  ma- 
gi/l rates,  are  celebrated  by  their  hiflorians  with  all  the  praifes, 
that  gratitude  can  yield,  or  tnerit  claim;  monuments  more 
lafiing  than  brafs,  or  marble :  Thfe  no  florins  can  overturn, 
no  fight  of  time  deface;  fill  are  their  praifes  read  by  applaud- 
ing nations,  who  look  upon  thofe  worthy  patriots,  as  the  bene- 
factors, not  of  their  own  country  only,  but  of  all  mankind. 

The  fame  attempt  met  with,  I  will  not  fay,  deferved,  a 
better  fate  at  Venice,  (3)  where  in  the  year  1298,  an  ail 
pajfed  in  the  great  council,  which,  till  then,  was  annually 
chofen  by  the  people,  that  all  thofe,  of  which  it  was  that  year 
compofed,  or  who  had  been  members  of  it  for  the  four  lafl years, 
fjou/d,  upon  their  obtaining  twelve  voices  m  the  council  of  forty ■ 
be  themfelves,  and  their  poflerity,  ever  after,  members  of  it 
and  that  all  the  other  citizens  fiould  be,  for  ever,  excluded 
from  the  adminifl ration  of  public  affairs.  From  this  time,  the 
people  of  Venice,  like  all  others  under  the  like  circumftances, 
have  found  how  dangerous  it  is  to  be  ufelefs,  and  that,  to  have 
no  {hare  in  the  government,  is  to  be  a  prey  to  Thofe  who  have. 

Many  are  the  expedients  gentlemen  have  been  driven  to,  in 
order  to  fupply  the  want  of  annual  parliaments;  fuch  as  tk& 
penfton  act,  the  a&  for  difabling  thofe,  who  have  accepted  em* 
(3)  Amelot  dclaHouffiiie.  Hift.  du  Gouvern.  dc  Vcn. 
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ploytnents,  from  fifing  in  the  Jjoufe  unlefs  they  are  re-eleSled^ 
and  feme  others  of  the  like  tendency:  All  which  are,  no  doubt, 
very  well  calculated  toanfwer  the  ends,  for  which  fuch  hills  are 
generally  brought  in,  that  is,  to  defame  the  miniflry,  if  they 
are  not  pajfed,  and  to  difirefs  them,  if  they  are.  But,  I  be- 
lieve, the  people  have  received  no  great  benefit  from  any  of  thefe 
expedients.  In  this  I  am  the  more  confirmed,  becaufe  the  pro- 
moters of  them  are  fo  loud  in  their  complaints  of  fuch  abufes, 
as  could  not,  pofftbly,  be  committed,  if  thefe  laws  were  effectual : 
Tlieir  complabtts,  therefore,  muft  be  looked  upon  as  an  achiow- 
kdgement  that  they  are  ?iot  fo;  and,  if  thefe  gentlemen  perfijl 
in  applying  remedies,  which  they  themfelves  know  to  be  in- 
effectual, the  nation  will  have  reafon  to  complain  in  their  turn, 
and  to  fay  that  they  treat  them  as  feme  phyficians  treat  their 
patients,  that  is,  they  chufe  rather  to  prefcribe,  than  cure.  As 
to  the  place  bill,  the  people  have  a  right  to  have  'That  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  bill  for  annual  parliaments',  fvice,  among  other 
claufes  of  Nolumus  (4)  formerly  inferted  in  the  writs  of  fum- 
f/tons,  we  find  the  following  one,  Nolumus  autem  quod  ali- 
quis  dc  retinentia  domini  noftri  regis  aliqualiter  fit  ele&us. 

The  people  of  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Athens  were  not  repre- 
fentedy  but  appeared  in  a  collective  body,  whenever  any  thing 
was  to  be  laid  before  them.    This  method  of  taking  the  fenfe  of 

(4)  Whitclock's  Memo.  p.  432. 
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the  whole  body  of  the  people,  upon  every  occafum,  might  not  be 
fubjeEl  to  great  inconveniences  either  at  Sparta,  or  Athens,  by 
reafon  of  the  fmall  extent  of  their  refpeElhe  territories,  which, 
though  very  populous,  contained  but  few  inhabitants :  But,  at 
Rome,  whofe  dotninions  were  fo  extenftve,  and  its  citizens  fi 
numerous,  I  think  it  muft  have  been  fubjeEl  to  many,  particu- 
larly, to  one  of  thefe  two ;  either  all  the  Roman  citizens,  who 
were  not  ablually  ingaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  commonwealth, , 
muft  have  come  from  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  world  at 
every  meeting  of  the  people,  or  the  whole  power  muft  have  de- 
volved upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  neighbourhood  of 
Rome :  I  own,  I  have  never  met  with  any  complaints  of  either 
of  thefc  inconveniences  in  any  of  their  authors,  and  yet  the 
alternative  feems  unavoidable.     For  which  reafon,  notwitk- 
ftanding  the  great  deference,  which  is  undeniably  due  to  the 
wifdom  of  their  inftitutions,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  re- 
prefentative,  under  proper  regulations,  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  the  peoples  voting  in  a  colleElhe  body,  and  is  fubjeEl  to  tune 
of  the  inconveniences  of  it.    But,  toefteEl  this,  two  things f cent 
to  be  necejfary;  the  firft,  that  the  people  be  annually  reprefented, . 
to  the  end  they  may  have,  annually,  an  opportunity  of  confirm- 
ing, or  reforming  their  choice-,  the  fecond  is,   that  they  be 
equally  reprefented ;  for  a  people  unequally  reprefented,  will,  of 
coitrfc,  be  unequally  taxed..    This  is  a  mifchicf  which  all  me- 
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dern  governments  are  more,  or  lefs,  fubjeSi  to,  becaufe  none  of 
them  have  been  fo  wife  as  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Romans, 
in  eflablifhing  a  general  regifler :  This,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
prablkable,  at  leafi,   not  advifeable,  in  a  trading  country; 
fmce  credit,  which  is  the  life  of  commerce,  and  fubfifls  by  opi- 
nion, would  be  very  much  impaired,  if  not  deflroyed,  by  cer- 
tainty, and,  if  every  mans  circumflances  were  known,  a 
merchant  would,  no  longer,  have  it  in  his  power,  by  making 
ufe  of  other  peoples  fortune,  to  raife  his  own,  and  to  grow  rich, 
by  being  thought fo.    But,  to  apply  what  I  have faid,  in  a  par- 
ticular tnanner,  to  our  own  affairs,  I  will  appeal  even  to  thofe 
gentlemen,  who  find  their  advantage  in  this  national  misfortune, 
1  mean  the  inequality  of  the  land  tax,  whether  it  has  not,  in 
a  great  meafure,  been  the  occafion  of  this  immenfe  load  of  debts, 
under  which  we,  at  prefent,  labour;  I  think  it  pafi  difpute 
that  this  inequality  has  contributed  to  it  more  ways  than  one\ 
in  the  firfi  place,  it  has,  frequently,  made  it  neceffary  to  have 
recourfe  to  other  funds,  in  order  to  raife  thofe  fums,  which  the 
land  tax  alone,  if  equally  levied,  would  have  annually  produced. 
Secondly,  this  inequality  in  levying  the  land  tax  has  often  put 
minifters  upon  raifing  money  by  more  equal  methods ;  that  is, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  raife  the  fums  required  by  fuch 
means,  as  all  people  ought  to  contribute  to  in  proportion  to  their 
pojj'ejfton,  they  have  been  obliged  to  raife  them  by  fuch,  as  all 
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tnufl  contribute  to  in  proportion  to  their  confumption.  This  has 
obliged  them  to  create  new  funds,  to  extend  the  old,  and  apply 
the  Jinking  fund,  the  nations  only  hope,  to  purpofes  very  diffe- 
rent from  7'hofe,  to  which  it  was  originally  appropriated, 
Thefe,  and  many  more  mifchiefs  would  be  cured,  if  the  people 
of  England  were  annually,  and  equally  reprefented;  and,  if 
ever  we  are  fo  happy  as  to  fee  the  promifes,  made  by  gentleman, 
while  they  are  oppofing  public  meafures,  performed,  when  they 
come  to  have  the  condubl  of  them ;  and  power  adminiflred  with 

the  fame  fpirit,  by  which  it  was  acquired,  the  nation  then  will, 
no  doubt,  have  juflice  done  them  in  thefe  two  important  points-, 
the  obtaining  of  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  our  confi- 
tution  more  perfect  than  any,  that  has  yet  appeared  either  in 
the  ancient,  or  modern  world.  In  the  mean  time,  and  until 
thefe  two  accompli/hing  regulations  Jhall  take  place,  we  may 
have  the fatisfaSlion  of  conftdering  both  how  near  our  govern- 
ment is  arrived  to  perfection,  and  how  fair  a  profpeSl  it  has 
of  attaining  it. 

The  following  reafon  alfi  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  my  pub- 
lififng  this  tranf at/on:  I  obferved  with  pleafure  the  great 
fuccefs,  which  the  life  of  Cicero  has  defervedly  met  with,  and 
the  happy  turn  it  has  given  to  converfation  by  banifliing  the 
trifles,  that  were,  before,  the.  unworthy  fubjetls  of  it,  and fub- 
Jlitut'mg  in  their  room  an  inquiry  into  the  conftitution,  the  lan- 
-  Vol.  I.  Ddd 
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guage,  and  cuftoms  of  a  people,  whofe  view  was  to  conquer, 
polijh,  and  inftruSt  mankind.    Asa  tafte  for  learning  does 
honor  to  every  nation,  where  it  flourijbes,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
perfons  to  endeavour  to  revive  that  tafie,  where  it  is  loft,  and 
to  preferve,  and  improve  it,  where  it  fubftfts;  and  nothing  can 
contribute  fo  effeclually  towards  thofe  ends  as  a  conftant  fupply 
offrejh  materials ;  but  on  the  choice  of  thefe  depends  the  fuccefs : 
Scarce  any  thing  has,  of  late,  been  offered  to  the  public  upon 
this  fubjetl,  but  mean  tranjlations  of  French  performances, 
which,  though  every  branch  of  learning  is  much  indebted  to  the 
produtlions  of  that  nation,  have  generally  more  vivacity >>  than 
folidity :  This  vivacity,  the  property  of  which  is  to  enter tainy 
rather  than  to  inftrutl,  has  rendered  their  tranjlations  of  the 
ancient  authors  fo  loofe,  they  hardly  deferve  that  fiame:  One  of 
the  heft,  andmoft  efteemed  is  that  <j/"Polybius  by  DomVincent 
Thuillier :  If  I  have  found  myfelf  obliged  to  take  notice  of  fome 
inaccuracies,  that  have  efcapedhim,  it  has  been  lefs  with  a  view 
of  cenfuring  his  tranjlation,  than  of  juftifying  my  own.  "The 
difficulty  of  doing  juft ice  to  the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  by  a 
tranjlation  of  their  works  into  a  modern  language,  is  fo  great, 
that  I  am  infinitely  more  difpofed  to  admire  his  work  for  the 
many  excellences,  with  which  it  abounds,  than  to  cenfure  it  for 
a  few  faults,  which  may  be  owing  to  a  little  inattention,  or  to 
the  condition  of  human  nature,  whofe  fate  it  is  never  to  be  per- 
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feft\  but  tbefe  errors  are  fo  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  that  per- 
formance) that  they  lie  atnong  the  many  beauties  of  it,  like  a  few 
pebbles,  wantonly  fcattered  by  the  hand  of  nature,  in  a  mine  of 
diamonds. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty,  which  a  tranflator  of 
Polybius  has  particularly  to  encounter,  and  which  I Jhall 
mention  more  for  my  own  fake,  than  for  That  of  the  French 
tranflator,  becaufe  I  may,  pojfibly,  have  greater  occafon  for 
the  excufe :  This  difficulty  arifes  from  the  flyle  of  that  author ; 
which,  notwithflanding  the  unwillingnefs  of  Cafaubon,  and  of 
the  French  tranjlator  to  own  it,  is  not  fo  elegant,  nor  perfpicu- 
ous  as  might  be  wifhed;  It  is  very  well  known  that  he  has  been 
cenfured  for  a  want  of  attention  to  the  beauties  of  flyle  by  one  of 
thegreatefl  critics,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatefl  hijlorians,  of 
antiquity,  I  mean  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  ($) ;  and  it  is 
certain  there  are  many  words  made  ufeofby  Polybius,  that  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  author,  and  many  words  made 
ufeofby  him  in  a  fenfe,  which  no  other  author  gives  to  them  : 
Tim,  joined  to  an  obfeurity,  cither  natural,  or  affecled,  makes 
the  reading  him  very  difficult,  and  the  tranjlating  him  much 
more  fo.  I  have  often  wifhed  that  fo  complete  an  hiflorian  in 
all  other  refpecls,  and  one,  whofe  fenfe  is  fo  ftrong,  and  compafs 
of  learning  fo  great,  had  written  with  as  great  elegance,  and 

(5)  ITlfi  (rv»$*rt«f  cr6/**T»»,  C.  4. 
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harmony  of  ftyle,  as  the  author ,  who,  in  my  opinion,  fi  jujlly 
cenfttres  him  for  tlx  want  of  them. 

In  my  notes  upon  the  fragment  of  Polybius,  I  have  not 
taken  any  notice  of  an  Eitglip  tranflation  of  that  author  by  Sir 
H.  S.  becaufe,  upon  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  text,  and 
Cafaubons  latin  vjrfon^  which  is  by  much  the  beft,  I  found  it 
to  be  a  tranflation  of  neither  \  for  which  reafon,  I  violently 
fufpebl  the  author  has  tranflated fome  old  tranjlation  publifhed 
before  Cafaubons  edition  appeared  \  which  I  am  the  rather  in- 
clined to  believe,  becaufe  there  arc  hvo  hiatus's  in  the  Englip 
tranflation  of  this  fragment  *  which  are  not  in  the  Greek  text, 
one  arfwering  to  page  462,  in  Cafaubon  's  edition ,  of  two  lines, 
and  the  other  to  page  464,  of  no  lefs  than  56  lines. 

In  the  diffcrtation  upon  the  confutation  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
I  have  taken  notice  of  the  many  difficulties  I  met  with  in  treating 
that  fulfetl:  To  what  is  there  obferved,  I  beg  leave  to  add 
the  fi/l'j-jiwg  con f deration.  Every  one,  who  reads  at  all,  muft 
h:;v:  rend  the  memorial  written  by  the  late  Earl  Stanhope  to 
the  ylbbe  de  Vcriot,  author  of  the  Roman  revolutions :  In  that 
mem-trial,  his  lor  dpi p  fates  fever  al  difficulties  relative  to  the 
per  funs,  of  whom  the.  Reman  f.nate  was  compfed ':  Tf/is  memo- 
rial that  g:"i!ema;i  anfeers  in  f itch  a  manner,  as pews  that, 
if  he  d'.d  mi  think  ihfe  difficulties  unanfvcerable,  he  left  than, 
at  leaf,  una  nf veered ;  fo  that,  whoever  reads  his  a/fleer  to 

that 
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that  memorial^  willy  I  believe,  receive  very  little  fatisf action, 
unlefs  it  be  in  reflecting  that  the  praifes  fo  liberally  beflowed, 
upon  that  occaflon,  by  the  writer  of  that  anfwer,  were  as  emi- 
nently deferved  by  the  noble  lord,  to  whotn  it  was  written.  What 
I  would  infer  from  this,  is,  that,  if  a  perfon,  who  was  fo 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  civil,  as  well  as  military  inflitu- 
tions  of  the  ancients,  as  the  late  carl  Stanhope,  and  who  had 
pajfed  his  life  in  fludying  the  aSlions,  or  following  the  examples, 
of  the  great efl  men  of  antiquity,  if  a  perfon,  I  fay,  fo  well 
qualified  to  decide,  could  doubt,  and  the  author  of  the  Roman 
revolutions  not  fatisjy  thofe  doubts  \  I  hope  I  may  be  intitled  to 
fome  indulgence,  fhould  not  every  difficulty,  which  a  curious 
reader  may  form  to  himfelf,  be  fully  anfwered  in  that  dijfer- 
tation. 


Tct  TMV  TTO^iVLLOLTCdV  gicTn"    r]  yzVWig  XCU  KCtloL  (pVO~lV  fjiz!ct£o?W 

tuv  TrotSSuM  zig  c*AA«Aa£.  on  api?n  7rohuua  r)  tx.  iroLnw 

THN  fjav  yap  Emuiukm  xobiTWfJUtTM  o<ra  noX~ 
Xaxig  fiiv  wZw&ii  no7\Kaxig  fo  rug  ag  Toivamet 

jUslflt&A»J$  0A0%i£(t)$  Tti^a*  tl>Jr$U  pCtflCLV  UVOLl  WfJlScttM 
KCUTYl   V7Ti%  TtoV7rpo[&lOV>JTW  t£n'i\Q~lV,  H.0UTW  V7Ti^  Ttf  ^iSAAoilo; 

cL7tc<p<LGih   to,ti  ya%  f$a.yfafoM  ret  yuwo~KO(ziva  pxftov' 

T0,T6    7T$0U7reiV  V7Tip    T«  (JLlKhOlOg,    ?Q%a£ofJL6m  VL  TUV  JJifjj 

yzfovoTM,  fvfia^iS'  my  h  ins  Pa-pcuM  oAa; 

an  7tm  jw  napovTuv  iZnmao-Qat,  ha.  tuv  noiKiAiav  iy\; 

tfoAfWf  *     UTi    7T€f<    TX    flgAAOlTO*    KbOUTTtiV,    ^h(/L  TM 

afvotav  tgov  n^cfsFovjTUiv  7ti%i  avTuq  ihtofJULrw  x.cu  xoivn  xcu  ko.t 
ihav.  Atones  a  ms  TV%wne  ■■■viug  7i^o<ro\.Tah  xcu 
Siupag,  a  ftgAAo;  Tig  Ta  £ia$econct  xada&ug  tv  avTn  <rvv- 
o°yi<rvou, 

XvfJ&MtU  cTn  Tag  whiles  TM  (IdXo^fM  ^ao-xahixong 
rifjLtv  wohmvuv  7np<  tuv  tomtom,  Tpia  ym  As/a*  .noti'tiaf 
w  to  fjuv  xaAatri  $a?iteiavy  to  <f a^ox^av,To  h  t%?iov  fn- 
fjLox%aliav.  <JW  $ t  fjuoi  navv  Tig  mo  m  av  tTrawcfnrcu  npog  ay- 

W  Ai*Tn»  «f»o**»  t«»  ^ofifewTwr  arifi  affaires  generates,  foi!  dtr:s  les  particu- 

mvTut  tSiu^arm  x«i  x«4»if  *«i  x*''^i«t».J  lieres,  which  I  do  not  takr  to  be  the 

Dom  Vincent  Thuillicr,  the  French  fenfe  of  the  au  hoi,  linte  ,3iUu*  m 

Tranfiator,  has  rendered  this,  pane  mutf,  I  believe,  be  uwlerftood  to  re- 

qiu  Ton  ne  connoit  point  ajfez  eomment  late  to  the  peculiar  frame  of  the  con- 

ellt  fe  conduifoit  autrefois ,  foit  dans  les  ftitution  of  the  Romans,  and  not  to 

Tag, 
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Of  the  feveral  FORMS  of  GOVERNMENT:  Of 
the  origin,  and  natural  tranfition  of  thofe  governments  to 
one  another:  'That  the  beft  confiitution  is  Thaty  which  is  com- 
pounded of  all  of  them ;  and  that  the  confiitution  of  the 
Romans  is  fuch  a  one. 

Concerning  thofe  Greek  commonwealths,  which  have 
often  encreafed  in  power,  and  often,  to  their  ruin, 
experienced  a  contrary  turn  of  fortune,  it  is  an  eafy  matter 
both  to  relate  pad  tranf ictions,  and  foretel  Thofe  to  come ; 
there  bcincr  no  great  difficulty  either  in  recounting:  what  one 
knows,  or  in  publiming  conjectures  of  future  events,  from 
Thofe  that  are  part.  But,  concerning  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, it  is  not  at  all  eafy  either  to  give  an  account  of 
the  prefent  ftate  of  their  afTairs,  by  reafon  of  the  variety  of 
their  inftitutions;  or  to  foretel  what  may  happen  to  them, 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  frame  ot  their  ancient 
government,  both  public  and  private,  upon  which  fuch  con- 
jectures mud  be  founded.  For  which  reafon,  an  uncom- 
mon attention  and  inquiry  feem  requifite,  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  the  points,  in  which  the  Roman  commonwealth 
differs  from  Thofe  of  Greece. 

It  is,  I  find,  cuftomary  with  thofe,  who  profeflldly 
treat  this  fubject,  to  eftablifh  three  forts  of  government;, 
kingly  government,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy :  Upon 
which,    one  may,    I  think,    very  properly  aflc  them, 

the  conduct  of  their  affairs.    But,  the  peculiar  frame  of  th  ir  gmernment, 

b:ft  way  of  iiluftrating  an  author's  where  he  makes  ufe  of  almoft  the 

meaning  is  to  explain  him  by  himfelf:  famr  word  he  e  mploys  upon  this  oc- 

Towards  the  end  of  tJ.is  diflerutio;  ,  ca  un-,  r«»  iAotjjt*  ts  sr„Ai/fv^«T«.  In 

Polybius  fays,  the  Romans  atuinf.d  mi*  I  am  fupported  by  Cafaubon's 

whatever  they  propofed,  tbreu^u  the  trunfl.aiun. 

whether 
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TTOT^OV  M  fjLOVCt;  TCLVTOLq,    «  XCU  Vfi  At   dq  a^CLq  YfJUV 
UCrfahTai  TM  mtJlluUV.   XCLT  CLfJL<pQTt$CL  y<t%  aFvOUV  (JLOi  cTo- 

kw  cyiAop  ya^  us  a§w,¥  fjuv  rFnnov  7ro7\ittiav  tw  vl  wav- 

TtoV   TUV  7T$0U£tlflSl6iV   lc\tofJKtTW  ffWttWflW.    TUTU  yctf  TH 

fjugtt  a  7\oFa  fjL-Aovt  a7\A  t$Fco  na^av  uhnQafjuv  AvxxgFx 
cvMcravlos  TTptoTH  xctlct  tutov  tov  t^owov  to  AcLXtfcufjLQvtM 
7toxd,wfjia.  Kai  toi  \*t*  fAovcts  tzvtcls  7r%o<rfc&ov  xui 
ya%  fJLow%xim$  TVparxxas  v\h  tiiols  Tehama  TvohUnac, 
ai  nteisov  foaqi^ivcu  ficLcriteictj;,  7rapa.7r?,n(riov  z%€iv  titolCiy) 

xctO'  04TO9  cioi  t  em,  tw  tk  @&<rrtuct$  ovo/mat.  Kcti  ju.r,v 
onFct^m  7ro??>zv{jLUTCL  xou  7*7      yiFwu  faxxflct  7rcr.%0fji.010v 

rcto-iv.  o  <T  clvtos  My(&>  Koum^i  fafxcxgodias. 

ya.o  ttcktolv  fan*  fjLova§xictv  wAiM  QolviXuclv  pnrtov'  a?\}\a 
fJLovw  tw  if;  htoilm  <rvFxu$X[UW:>  (2)  xot<  ty\  to 
TtTXuov,  «  c£o&a  xou  fact  wGipMfUW*  xfc  {iw  wacrav  o?t- 

y&gXlCtV  CLgiroXgOLTlOLV  VO^Uifg&r  <X?\?\Ot  TUVTnV  Yl  Tig  av  KCtT 
iXXofnV  V7C0  TCdV  S\KCH0TOLTm  XCU  <p%OHfJLtoTCLTM  Utfyffl  f3f£- 

Csvfiat.     (3)   Y\cn?a7iM<TW         cTn^oxpaftat',    iv  «  7tolv 

W  K*i  ti»  y>*M  to  u  p«C«  km  Unce.    In  the  firft  place,  Idcubt  whe- 

/Si<*  itv€i^«nf»i(v.]   1  am  obliged  to  ther  yvup*  is  to  be  met  with  *in  ti  c 

differ  both  from  Cafaubon,  and  the  fenfe  they  have  given  ro  it,  in  any  good 

French  tranflator,  in  rendering  this  author  j  whereas  there  is  nothirg  fo* 

paffage.    The  former  has  faid,  et  qua  common  as  to  find  the  word  made 

tonfilio  potius  quZm  metu  aut  Vt  rtgitur  \  ufe  of  for  confoU  or  approbation,  w  hence 

and  the  latter,  et  ou  tout  fe  fast  plutct  come  thefe  phrafis,        ^amr,  ac- 

par  raifon  ajue  par  craintey  et  par  lie-  cording  to  or.esdefire-,  r*(«  j.»wm?i, 
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whether  they  lay  thefe  down  as  the  only  forms  of  govern- 
ment, or,  as  the  beft :  For,  in  both  cafes,  they  feem  to 
be  in  an  error ;  fmce  it  is  manifeft  that  the  beft  form  of 
government  is  That,  which  is  compounded  of  all  three. 
This  we  find  to  be  founded  not  only  in  rcafon,  but  alfo  irk 
experience;  Lycurgus  having  fct  the  example  of  this  form 
of  government  in  the  inftitution  of  the  Lacechemonian  Com- 
monwealth. Befides,  thefe  three  are  not  to  be  received  as 
the  only  forms;  fince  we  may  have  obferved  fomc  monar- 
chical and  tyrannical  governments,  which,  though  widely 
different  from  kingly  government,  feem  Mill  to  bear  fomc 
refemblance  to  it.  For  which  rcafon,  all  monarchs  agree  in 
u fin g  their  utmoft endeavours,  however falfely,  or  a-buiively, 
to  be  ftylcd  kings..  We  may  have  alfo  obferved  ftiil  more 
oligarchies,  which  feemed,  in  fome  degree,  to  refemble arifto- 
cracies,  though  the  difference  between  them  has  been  extreme- 
ly  great.    The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  alfo  of  democracy. 

What  I  have  advanced  will  become  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing confiderations :  For,  every  monarchy  is  not  pre- 
fently  to  be  called  a  kingly  government,  but  only  That, 
which  is  the  gift  of  a  willing  people,  and  is  founded  on 
their  confent,  rather  than  on  fear,  and  violence.  Neither, 
is  every  oligarchy  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ariftocracy,  but 
only  That,  which  is  adminiflxed  by  a  felecl:  number  of  thofe, 
who  are  moft  eminent  for  their  juftice,  and  prudence.  In 
the  fame  manner,  that  government  ought  not  to  be  looked 

contrary  t<r  one's  dejirs  \  and,  particu-  t»l  n*iet**w*<  »ii  AptM{«b«v,  » 

iarly,  t«  pia?  y^ufxtity  unanimoujly.    Se-  ij  „-av  »A>i»of  ku^icv  io  we«<»  o',ti  b-cT 

condly,  this  fenfe  of  the  word  y.uu>,  at  «vro  ja?.»;5>j  x«i  s-foVa**  w*f*  St  * 

feems  to  agree  better  with. what  im-  v»r^av  iji  nm  wrfis  <h*c  e-t&c0«i, 

mediately  precedes  it,  t£  iw»to»i>  <tv5c«-  rur  tofmwtvuii  v^s^rt^t  tvJkwfai  »o- 

^- </.«•>:»,  and  to  be  more  properly  op-  m$s  vuhtthctt.'].  The  French  tranllator 

poled  to  what  immediately  follows  it,  has  ftrangely  miftaken  this  pafTjgc ; 

$>iC«  %tu  @,x.  he  has  not  attended  to  the  force  of  the 

Vol.  I.  E  e  e  upon 
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5TA»ta  M§10V  m  7T01UV  0,Ti  7T0T  OM  CtVTO  $Hhrfa  KCU  Tt^CtX* 

icoloc/l  h  u  koltuw  gf t  kcu  (ruyvhit  Stat  (Fiti^ou,  yowt  Sff  «- 

TOU    TOlXTGlt  (TUfnUCtClV,    OTCtV    TO     T'At  7lAU0<Tl  CO^OLV  fUGL, 

two  fa  KaXuv  <fyuoxpctW. 

Aio  kcu  ym  fJLtt  1%  wai  prStov  Ttohiraur  T%ia  fjav  d 
Trttiltt  5pu?vA»o"t,  kcu  tvv  vpugilcu9  T$ia  h  tcl  txtois  (rvn- 
<Pvny  My®  h  fjLovcL^ioLV,  oAi&^ifltr,  o%hoxpa!iai.  n^um 
fjt.iv  xv  euuSatnuvaf  kcu  <pu<rtMt  o-uv^cSat  /nota^ici*  raun  £' 

btSoLk  KCU  tKTOLVTKytWCLTCil  fJLiloi  KCLTOLfTKWK  KCU  ho$6HTtW 

(&cuFi?wa.  ftila^aAAbOTj?  h  Taunt  vt  Ta  avfiQim  xaxety 
Agjw  $n  tit  Tvgamoa'  ^  autit  sk  nt  tvtuv  xaTaKvjtacy 
a§i?oxf>alia  (fvdai.  kcu  u.w  Taunt  at  ohfazxiav  tfyanueK 
Kc2a  Quwy  Tp,  h  TttJlue.  o$yn  fimhkil^  Tat  tm  x§o- 
i$MTw  afiHictti  ywoLTatftiu.Qr.  *k  tus  thth  nafavu&qitec, 
WW  7rgi$avoiJ.i&t,  anotfDcaTcti  <rvv  %povoit  oyJhoKeaTia, 

V.  aV  Tit   <jC*.$i$OLTCA    7T«f<   TXT6CV,    0f   ClMiot  iflly 

ola  &  *w'nwv,  **>  Tos  wzww  a  tyw.a'XM  *«' 

particle  Jt,  by  which  Polybjus  has  de  rtfptfler  les  antiem,  &  d*  cbeir  au.t 

placed  the  latter  part  of  this  peiiod  /<?/>:  en nc  doit  appellor  dJmccrofie  qu'un 

in  oppofition  to  the  former  j  but,  the  etaty  ou  Ic  jmimuit  qui  I'mpcrte  jur  Us 

Only,  way  to  make  the  reader  (cnfiblc  autrts  cjl  cehii  du  plus  grand  mmlre. 

of  this  mfftake,'  is  to  quote  the  words  So  that,  according  to  him,  religion, 

of  the  French  tranflation.    En  vain  a  refpccl  to  parents  and  elders,,  and 

aujf^  fays  he,  donr.eroit-cn  le  ncm  de  obedience  to  tbe  laws,  are  as  repugn 

democralit  a  nit  ctat%  ou  la  populace  fe-  nant  to  a  democracy  as  licentioufnets: 

roit  maUrejje  de  fairs  tout  ce  qu'il  lui  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  fenfe  of 

plasroit,  &  ou  Pon  ferott  depuis  long  Polybjus,  as  the  leader  will  find,  if 

terns  dam  Vufage  de  reverer  les  dieux,  he  pleafes  to  compare  the  French  tran- 

d'ure  Joumis  d  (tux  doni  on  titnt  le  jo*r>  flaticm  with  the  original. 

I  •     '  Gig 
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upon  as  a  democracy,  where  the  rndtitwde  ,have  a  power 
of  doing  whatever  they  defire,  and  propofc ;  but  That  only, 
in  which  it  is  an  eftablifhed  law  and  cuftom  to  vvor/hip 
the  gods,  to  honour  their  parents,  to  refped  their  elders, 
and  obey  the  laws:  When,  in  ailemWies  fo  forced,  every 
thing  is  decided  by  the  rnajority,  fuoh  a  government  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  a  democracy. 

So  that,  fix  kinds  of  government  muft  be  allowed  ;  three, 
which  are  generally  eftablimed,  and  have  been  already 
mentioned;  and  three,  that  are  allied  to  them \  namely, 
monarchy,  oligarchy,  and  the  government  of  the  multitude. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  inftituted  by  nature*  without  the  aili- 
ftance  of  art :  The  next  is  kingly  government,  which  is 
derived  from  the  other  by  art  and  improvement;  when  this 
degenerates  into  the  evil,  that  is  allied  to  it,  I  mean,  ty- 
ranny, the  deftriidtbn  of  the  tyrant  gives  birth  to  arifto- 
cracy  ;  which  degenerating  alfo,  according  to  the  nature 
of  things,  into  oligarchy,  the  people,  inflamed  with  anger, 
punifh  the  injuftice  of  their  magistrates,  and  form  a  de- 
mocracy ;  from  the  infolcncc  of  which,  and  their  contempt 
of  the  laws,  arifes,  in  time,  the  government  of  the  multitude. 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the,  natural  princi- 
ples, the  birth,  and  revolution  of  each  of  thefe  forms  of 

(♦>  Au9»f  «  T»jf  tht*»  K«tT«Xv««f  birth  to  ariftocracy  ;  but,  this  is  not 

fc*j ctnx  (pwfT*i.]  De  la  monarchie  vient  the  gradation  fet  forth  by  Polybius: 

la  rcyaute,  lorfqu'on  y  ajoute  Part  &  Firft,    monarchy  is   improved  into 

qu\n  en  corrige  Us  dlfauts;  fc?  qttand  kingly  government,  which  afterward* 

tilt  degenere  en  tyrannie,  dent  tile  ap-  degenerates  into  tyranny ;  then,  the 

procbt  beaucovp*  fur  Its  mines  de  Fune  dtftruction  of  tyranny  gives  birth  to 

I?  de  Pautre  s'tlcve  rariliocracie.    The  ariftocracy;  thus,  it  is  vifible  that 

French  tranflator  has  rendered  this,  according  both  to  the  fenfc,  and  the 

as  if  t*tu»  related  both  to  kingly  go-  conftruction,  t>t*»  can  relate  to  cvp- 

vernment  and  tyranny,  the  deftructhn  $u>j         only,  th.:t  is,  as  our  author 

of  bctb  •which  g'ves,  according  to  him,  himfclf  explains  it,  to1  tyranny.  - 

E  e  e  2  govern- 
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cug  xcu  (jl3aGo7w  armo-ag.  i  yaf  wnfm  outfit  avrut  A 
Qvdfih  fJLov&  olv         cJWaflo  ovvifoiv  kcutyiv  cLv'Zmv,  KCUTYlV 

CLXfJLW,  XCU  ITJl  flSo&QiW  WOLfM,  XCU  TO  TgA(^K  71  OTt,  XCU  7Tftl$", 
(5)  XCUWH  JLOLTCt.vltlQ'U  7t0LfoV.  MctA^a  $t  67H  T»f  Fto/LLCUM  7t0- 
TulilAS  TVTOV  Ct%fJLOQ-UV  TO*  T$07T0V  VTMfaQA  THIS  tfyfwiM-,  $10. 

to  xeSot  <pv<riv  avrnv  am  a^g  iiMtyvcu  tm  ti  <rv7cL<rtv  xcu 

Ax$i£&i$ov  put  xv  wag  o  Ttg  xolta  $v<rtv  puHa&Tmt 
t<hv  notilmv  ttg  aAA«Aaf,  fotwtpntrcu  Kof&  nafcn  17  Aa- 
t*w,  xcti  jmv  tr^oig  tm  <pfco<ro$W  (6)  tow<A(^  h  w 
xcu  S\cl  7rteM(t)V  teyojU.iv&',  ohiFotg  itptxlog  €f*r  £io7n%  cVoy 

(tVWlV  V7TOKciluGoiVOfJL£V  OLVTV  7T£0g  TY]V   TTgCtffiACtTlXYlV  WoglOLV, 

xcu  tw  Komi  emvoictv,  txto  7ret§a<rafJLida  xs<paA«<a)JW  cTigA- 
iuv.  xcuya$  aviKXanwii  cofy  Jta  tk  xatohimg  tiuScia-tug, 
o  kcitcl  fja^  Aoy(^  Tfciv  itpg  '^rtaofjiivm  hutm  aylctTrofow 
nowx  tqv  vvv  tna.nQ%rflm(t}v. 

V$mOVj    OTOLV  Y)ClO>.  XOLTCUAVG-jUZC,    Y)  C10L  7/AfJLUUg  7TfpiS"a- 

o~ng>Y\  $i  OL<p^utg  xclpttm,  n  Si  ceAAa?  Tciavrag  aiTiag  (piopct 
ytwctt t«  tm  av^(t)7T(t)v  yuxc,  oictg  nfa  yifovtmi  Tta&rtw- 
(pctfjUh  xcu  xoLhiv  7roA7\ctxi<;  ivtadai  6  Ac^>  ai$tr  Tcre  £n 

Q-VfJLqbitzOfJLWM  7TCIv1m  TWV  iTrMwfJLOLTW,    XUl  Ti'Y\(ih  OTOLV 

ix  jctiv  'irtgifatQflintov  ohm ,  o-'tt^/jlatuv  atAj  ciiffly  uvv 
X$ova  7rA«$(^  cit^ton av,  toti  JW«,  xaian^  mi  tm  ttAAaK 

(s)  k«»  x*T**Tis<rf«  ff.^<r.]  £«  general,  in  my  opinion;  Polybics 
fue/lt  fcrmt  lift  cbangtrat  is  n,uch  tco    l^.taks  of  the  rotation  of  govtrr.n,cnts» 
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government,  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
advanced:  For  he  alone,  who  knows  in  what  manner 
each  of  them  is  produced,  can  form  a  judgement  of  the  en- 
creafe,  the  perfection,  the  revolution,  and  end  of  each; 
and  when,  by  what  means,  and  to  which  of  the  former 
ftates  they  will  return.  I  thought  this  detail,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  applicable  to  the  Roman  government,  be- 
caufc  the  eftablifhment  and  encreafe  of  That  was,  from  the 
beginning,  founded  on  nature. 

Poflibly,  the  natural  revolution  of  governments  into  one 
another,  may  be  more  accurately  determined  by  Plato, 
and  fome  other  philofophers ;  but  thofe  difcourfes,  being 
full  of  variety,  and  of  a  great  length,  few  are  capable  of 
undcrftanding  them ;  for  which  reafon,  we  fliall  endeavour 
to  give  a  fummary  account  of  fo  much  of  them,  as  is  con- 
fident with  hiftory  (whofe  object  is  action)  and  the  general 
undcrftanding  of  mankind:  For,  if,  by  reafon  of  the  univcr- 
fality  of  thisdiflertation,  any  thing  fliould  feem  tobeomitted,, 
the  particular  detail  we  fhall  afterwards  enter  into,  will  make 
fufficient  amends  for  what  may  now  appear  doubtful. 

What,  therefore,  arc  the  beginnings  of  governments, 
and  from  whence  do  they  originally  fpring?  When,  either 
by  a  deluge,  a  pcftilence,  a  famine,  or  the  like  calamity, 
fuch  as  we  know  have  happened,  and  reafon  teaches  us  will 
often  happen  again,  the  race  of  mankind  is  well  nigh  de- 
ployed, and  all  their  inftitutions,  and  arts  deftroyed  with 
them;  from  the  few  that  are  left,  as  from  fo  many  feeds,, 
a  new  generation,  in  procefs  of  time,  encreafes  to  a  multi- 

and  of  their  return  to  the  fame  point,  the  French  tranflator  has  again  ren- 
f'lcm  whence  they  fet  our.  This  he  dered  generally  by  t hangmen t  da 
expreffcs  a  few  lines  after  in  other  cuts. 

words,  viz.  iri?-i  Tf.t  k«t«        /x«T«Ca-  nouiAec  it  *tr.]  Left  out  by  the 

Air  i0»  wohutuui  »if  <cAAijAfff  i  which   French  tranQator. 

tudej. 
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kcu  em  thtm  wvoL^o/ofjLtvw,  o7H%  mog  Kara  rxro 
to  ofjLoQvhov  (rvvctyiTut^rfcu  foa.  rav  rug  <pv<nm  Wffenua* 
avAyw  tov  tw  o-&)(uaTix«  p&jftw  kcu  rn  "^v^im  rohfjn  cta^g- 
%ovtcl>  thtm  Yiyuaticu,  kcu  k$cltw  miane^  kcu  on  r*f 
oiAAav  ytvm  (7)  twv  a£o%oTrou}Tuv  tj&w  3-evfXfjt,w.  t*to 
^pn  <pvo~ta)<;  egyov  cLTwiiivuTcLov  xofju^tir  7ra$  oig  ofxoXoyv- 
ftivag  Tag  i%y%0TOLTX$  ogQfjLiv  nyxjuuvw  Xeyu  h  Tctvgxg, 
xctTTpK;,  ctM)B§vatas,  kcu  ret  TUToig  7ta$aLTtMo~UL.  Tag  fjuv  av 
a^X**  ilK0*  tqwth$  uvcti  kcu  rag  tw  oA^tum  fang  {jinh* 
<rvta^oiHjifjL6vm,  Toig  ctTyxi^moLToig  kcu  fovoLfJUKmctToig  oro- 

fXiVm,    oU  fJLiV  773?    CL^X™  MOf**    f  <*" 

U7T01  Ti;  {JLOVCt$%lCtV.   i7TH^O.V  cTfe  Tag  <rv?nfjLcto~i  fict  tov  Xgovov 

imoymrcu  ovnpotyict  kcu  <rvvinfaict9   tots  apw  @>ao~iteuxg 

(pViTCU'   7LCU  T0T6  7C%QTtoC  eiVOlCl  > WT ai    Ttf  xatej  KCU  /«CMi 

roig  ttvfytonoig,  iftoiug  fo  kcu  tm  havrtM  txtoic.  (8)  o  h 
T%07r&'  Trig  ctQXig-,  kcu  rt\g  ytvz7€tog  tojv  u^juavav  Toiocrfe. 

Ylctnav  yct$  ffpos  rctg  o-vvovo-iag  i^fimrm  kcltcl  <£uo-h', 
tK  h  thtuv  7rcii£onouctg  cwoTitefJLiw  cnon  Ttg  run  6KT$ot~ 

(7)  t«v  «ii$9ToinT««»  £*«v.]  This  faying  negatively,  qui  ctrttinement  ne 

word,  like  many  others  in  Polybius,  J'uivent  que  fa  loix  ;  that  is,  ctlles  de  la 

is  not  to  be  found  in  any  lexicon,  ei-  nature^  which  immediately  precedes  it. 

ther  ancient,  or  modern,  (hat  1  have  M  O  it  T(o»cy-  w           *ai  tnt 

feen  ;  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  other  au-  fi  ntut  rut  ttfKpiwtcusit.]  Ihusren- 

thar  v  but,  as  it  is  formed  from  hi*  dered  by  thr  French  tranflator,  c\fl 

and  moauy  with  the  negative  particle  done  de  cette  forte  que  Us  repuSliques,  cu 

placed  befoic  ir,  it  can  mean  nothing  la  fodetez  civilcs  ont  pris  najfance:  If 

but  thofe  animals,  that  are  not  go-  he  had  attended  clofely  to  the  chain  of 

verned  in  their  actions  by  opinions  ;  reafoning,  which  our  author  has  pur- 

which  fenfe,  I  think,  the  French  tran-  fued  in  treating  this  lubject,  he  would 

fiator  ought  to  have  cxpreflcd,  and  have  been  fenf.blc  that  t»»  *frpwm, 

not  to  have  contented  himfelf  with  in  this  plate,  relates  to  the  formation 

(pMTUV 
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tude ;  then  it  comes  to  pafs,  as  in  other  animals,  fo  in 
men,  when  they  are  got  together  (which  it  is  reafonablc 
to  fuppofe  they  would  be,  as  they  are  of  the  fame  kind,  by 
reafon  of  their  natural  weaknefs)  that  he,  who  excels  in 
ftrength  of  body,  and  courage,  muft,  of  ncceflity,  gain  the 
command,  and  authority  over  the  reft :  And,  as  in  animals 
of  other  kinds  alfo,  which  are  not  influenced  by  opinions, 
we  obferve  the  fame  thing  commonly  falls  out,  this  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  moft  genuine  work  of  nature  r 
Among  thele,  the  ftrongeft  are,  by  common  confcnt,  allowed' 
to  be  the  mafters ;  fuch  as  bulls,  wild  boars,  cocks^  and> 
animals  of  the  like  nature:  In  the  fame  manner,  it  is? 
probable  that  men  alfo,  when  they  firft  get  together,  like 
a  herd,  are  governed  by  thofe  of  the  greateft  ftrength  and 
courage;  the  meafureof  whofe  power  is  ftrength,  and  their 
government,  monarchy.  When  the  individuals,  thus  af- 
fembled,  by  living  together,  become,  through  time,  habi- 
tuated to  one  another,  then  is  the  foundation  laid  of  kingly 
government ;  and  then  do  mankind  receive  the  firft  tincture 
of  honor  and  juftice,  and  of  their  oppofites:  The  notions 
of  which  are  firft  formed  in  the  following- manner. 

Every  one  having  a  natural  impulfe  to  copulation,  the 
confequence  of  which  is  procreation,  when  a  child,  who,. 

of  the  notions  of  honor  and  juftice,  t*  which  valor  meets  with,  and  the  con- 
x*A*  muAjuuv,  which  immediately  pre-  tempt,  with  which  a  contrary  beha* 
cedes  it,  and  not  to  That  of  com-  viour  is  treated,  create  in  the  minds 
monwealths,  and  civil  focietics :  For,  of  men  the  notioas  of  honor  and  dif~ 
after  he  has  fct  forth  the  undutifulnefs  honor,  and  of  rhe  difference  between 
of  children  to  their  parents,  and  the  them.  So  that,  I  believe,  the  reader 
ingratitude  of  the  obliged  to  their  will  agree  with  mc,  that  this  paflage 
benefactors,  he  makes  the  indignation  is  not  applicable  to  the  formation  of 
arifing  in  the  breafts  of  thofe,  who  are  commonwealths,  and  civil  focieties, 
witnefles  to  the  inftances  he  gives  of  as  the  French  tranflator  has  rendered 
both,  to  produce  the  firft  imprcflion  it,  hut  to  That  of  the  notions  of  honor 
of  the  power  of  duty,  which,  he  fays,,  and  jujlice  •,  and  that  reiech  plainly  re- 
is  the  beginning,  and  end  of  juftice.  lates  to  what  follows,  and  not  to  what 
He  goes  on  to  fhew  that  the  applaufe  precedes. 
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THToig  oig  €KT^ct(pu*i*  aAAct  nov  tolvolvtiol  kolkw  "htkiv  n  fyav 

TUTOig  iF%U%OiY\'  <fo?<QV  tog  $V(TCt%&5UV  KOU  Tl^GKO^lW  ilXOSTUS 

mil&g  Kcuavvi^onetg  tdv  ydmfum  ix  tm  ysmrctnuv  tni- 
flihiUU,  kou  KctK07ra$uoLV  mgi  tcl  tskvol  kou  TYjV  TXTtoV  &i$ct- 

7fU0LV  KOU  T%0(pYlV.   TX  yct%  ytVXg  TM  a.tyto7CtoV  TCLVTV  JW$g- 

%ov\(&tm  aXKav  fyaVi  n  fjioioig  cwtoi;  (jLtTtsi  an  KcuAoFufjLx* 

(p&npOV  tog  HK  W,0Q  7rct$aT^%ilV  OLVTXg  T»JV  7T$0H$niULtW  fict- 
(pOfOLVy   K&$CL7T€e  €7Ti  TtoV  CtKt.OiV    (totoV    ClAA  g7T*<r»,UCWi<7#a< 

to  ymfjuw,  kou  d\<rctp$ti<Tbcu  Tag  vaptfor  yr^o^afiaw  to 
jUgAAoy,  kou  (rv'hKoyi^o^.iyiici  on  to  7ia^a.nMTiov  Uotg-oig  av- 

TtoV  <rvfKV§t)<Til.       KOU  (JLM  OTOLV  7Tfc  TtOLfall  iTS§&  V7T0 

T#Xa9  iXtKHgtctg  n  fionSeiag  t»  Toig  fomig,  fin  i^uw  r«  cra- 
a-cLmxctpv,  aAAa  7tot€  kou  fihonrluv  t^ti?}  thtov'  (pernio* 
tog  UKog  Tto  toixtu  fvo-ctpg-eiQ-Qcu  kou  tt^otkotPuv  Tag  ad  oleic, 
svvctfoactKliiVTctg  fii*  to>  mhctg,  av&tyeovTac  avTisg  to 
7ra$a.7rKmor  ^  eO;  m  vnoytFnTou  Tig  moict  kafai 
TM  tv  Kct^Konog  fwctfjuw  kou  S&a^a*  0L%yj)  kou 

TiK&>  £iKctio<rvwg. 

OfJLomg  TratAjy,  otolv  etfivvn  fuav  Tig  neo  ttolvtm  en  To:g 
fuvoig,  vfymTOLi  h  kou  fxiw  Tag  t7ri(po$cLg  tm  oLtoufitilarm 

ItotoV    (,0)    UKOg    fJLM  T0V   T0ldT0VV7T0  TH  7r?.Ylfeci7t{Q-Y)fJLOL<ri(tg 

W  F.£  »'» vvcyi'h$  Tif  f»»ai«  v*f  I**-  not  followed  this  dnfe  in  h:s  tranfia- 

y«Tijf  Tir««9»;Kfi»Te; Suv*pt*< KitiBtuf/a.]  tion  ;   I  have  altered  it  to 

Cafaubon's    edition    of   Polybius,  which   is  more   agreeable  both  to 

which  is  by  much  the  beft,  lias  $«»e>ar,  the  fenfe,  and  to  the  conftruclion, 

which  I  imagine  to  be  a  fault  in  the  fince  t*»ux  tit  dfu-^en  is  fcarce  intel- 

impriffion,  particularly,  fince  he  has  ligible. 

TlFxoLVCiV 
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by  the  care  of  his  parents,  has  attained  the  age  of  difcre- 
tion,  makes  no  grateful  return,  nor  yields  any  affiftance, 
to  thofe,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, endeavours  to  abufe  them  by  his  words,  or  actions, 
it  is  plain  that  thofe,  who  are  witneflesof  it,  and  know  the 
pains  and  hardfhips  their  parents  underwent  in  taking  care 
of,  and  bringing  up,  their  children,  muft  be  difpleafed,  and 
offended  at  this  behaviour  :  For,  as  there  is  this  difference 
between  mankind,  and  other  animals,  that  the  former  are 
indued  with  underftanding  and  reafbn,  it  is  plain,  they 
will  not  neglect  the  ufe  of  thefe  faculties,  by  which  they  are  fb 
much  diftinguimed  from  thofe  animals,  but  obferve  what 
paffes  upon  this  occafion,  and  be  difpleafed  with  it ;  parti- 
cularly, when  they  look  forward,  and  confider  that  the  like 
misfortune  may  happen  to  each  of  them.  Again,  when 
any  one,  who  has  been  a /lifted,  and  relieved  by  another  in 
diftrefs,  inftead  of  being  grateful,  endeavours  to  injure  his 
benefactor,  it  is  manifeft  that  thofe,  who  are  acquainted 
with  fuch  a  proceeding,  muft  be  difgufted,  and  offended 
at  it,  not  only  becaufe  they  companionate  the  fufrerings  of 
their  neighbour,  but  alfb  becaufe  they  themfelves  expect  to 
meet  with  the  like  treatment:  From  whence  fbme  notion, 
and  confiderationof  the  power  of  duty  is  introduced  into  every 
man's  mind ;  which  is  the  beginning,  and  end  of  juftice. 

In  like  manner,  when  any  one  runs  the  hazard  of  his 
life  in  the  defence  of  the  community,  refifts,  and  withftands 
the  moft  violent  attacks  of  wild  hearts,  it  may  be  expected 
that  fuch  a  one  will  meet  with  the  acclamations  of  the 

( 10)  Eik^*  jwt»  tb»  rtimti  \sat  th  vkn-  tion  of  every  thing  that  follows.  Pour- 

Okc  «T«r»;M*ri*c  Tvir^a»«»  i«s»'inff  xxt  rrfo-  quoi  au  contraire  donne-t-on  tant  (Tap. 

saliw.]  The  French  tranflator  has  left  plait  dijjements  icelui  qui  &c.  are  his 

out  the  moft  mat-rial  part  of  this  fen-  words  ■,  whereas  Polybius  fays,  that 

tence,   which  ferves  as  the  founda-  fuperior  ftrength  and  valor  are  the  qua- 

Vol.  I.  F  f  f  people, 
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xctTafyufriug  xcu  ocxow  e£  «  wcthiv  ivhofov  vwcfm<r6ai  rivet 
B-fU?tctv  7ra%a  Toig  nohhoigcu^x  xcu  xctha,  xcu  rr,g  T^avn^og 
rtAAnAa  ftaQogctg.  xcu  to  {aw  £»jA«  xcu  yuuxwmg  Tvyxanit, 

cftct  TO  ffVfJLCptgOr  TO  fa  tpvfa.  OTOLV  tV  OU  0  7r$0iFM  KOU  TtlP  ue'io-- 

tw  fvvctfjuv  t%oov,  ctu  GVVi7rur%yn  Toig  7r%otier){jLivoig  xcltcx  rag 
to>v  TfoKhm chcthi^ug,  xcu  fofyroig  vTroTctTo/uLiioig  fiavefJUM- 
xoguvau  TV  xcvr  a^ictv  kxaw  axmw  fiiavfafioTig,  tm/s 

yVUfJLn  TO  7TM10V  ivf OXwHtg,  V7rolctTiOV.CLl  XCU  CTVOTto^l  TV  Ct^Q» 

ctvln,  xctv  oKvg  n  yneauog'  ou,oQvuafov  wafAVYofes  xcu  ^taFam. 

fyfJtiiOl  7t$0<;  TXi  i7T&\iteV0VTCt$  0.VTX  T«  $VV(t$itCC  XCU  <Aj  TO) 
TW«T&)    T$07TG)    fiaClteVS    €X    (JL0*Ct$X<i  KctvbctHi  ryiV0U,iV(&t 

*tou  t*  SvfjL*  xcu  rr>g  i%y(&  (xfctAzZn  mv  yiyepovictv 
6  7\oy(o-fjtog.  Avrn  xctAa  xcu  hxeux  tt^th  avfymw 
xedet  ctwiv  cnoict  xcu  tcov  ivavliav  TXTotg*  olCth  fict<riteiag 
fttatuw  apxn  xcu  ym<ng.  «  yct%  [jlo\ov  cwtois,  aAAa  xcu 

TOig  IK  TUTCdV   i7Tt    7T0?\V  fo<L$vh&fl\i<Fl  TUg  Ct^/jXg'  7Ti7r&CT~ 

fjLtvoh  TW  ex  ToiXTM  ytyovoTotc,  xcu  TPct^nag  ir.o  toiv- 
roig,  (zfyL7rMTwg  xcu  rag  w^oM^io-etg,  Eav  fa  nori 
toi;  exyovotg  JWa^fucTyc*,  7roiovilcu  fJLict  tcwtcl  rry  aiptiriv 
\w  acyjdw  xoii  $ct<ntevv,  ax  sti  xedet  ret;  craucCuxag 
xcu  Stuixctg  cwaufis'  a? ha  xcu  xctlct  Tag  tk  ^a.itw, 
xcu  r«  Ao>i5-(aa  oittOo^g-  xeiytv  «A>;$07gf  stt'  ojvtm  tm 
i$yM  Tng  g£  uu,$ou)  .r^AAa, ng. 

Jitics,  that  firft  ingngc  the  people  to  pr  rly  fxprefftd  by  the  word  t^xtix*^ 
chufe  the  pclbn,  vvho  is  poilcllcd  of  and  ought  to  have  been  pruicrved  in 
them,  for  thcira mmand.r :  This  is  pro-    the  tranflation. 

To 
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people,  teftifying  their  good  will  to,  and  deiire  to  be  go- 
verned by,  him ;  while  the  man,  who  acts  in  a  contrary 
manner,  will  be  cenfured,  and  difliked :  From  whence, 
again,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  fome  consideration  of 
honor  and  diflionor,  and  of  the  difference  between  them, 
will  be  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  that  the 
former  will  be  admired  and  imitated,  through  the  advantage 
that  flows  from  it,  and  the  latter  avoided.  When  therefore, 
the  perfon,  who  has  the  command  over  the  reft,  and  is 
indued  with  fuperior  ftrcngth,  in  his  harangues  to  the 
people,  for  ever  countenances  the  men  I  have  mentioned, 
and  has  created  in  his  fubjects  an  opinion,  that  he  constantly 
treats  every  one  according  to  his  merit ;  they  are  no  longer 
afraid  of  violence,  but  rather  willingly  fubmit  to  him,  and 
unite  in  fupporting  his  government,  even  though  he  is  far 
advanced  in  years,  unanimoufly  defending,  and  maintaining 
him  againft  all  thofe,  who  endeavour  to  fupplant  him  in  the 
command.  By  this  means,  a  monarch  infeniibiy  becomes  a 
king,  that  is,  when  the  power  is  transferred  from  courage 
andftrength,  toreafon:  This  is  the  rirft  natural  notion  of 
honor  and  juflice  among  men,  and  of  their  contraries ;  and 
this  the  beginning,  and  origin  of  true  kingly  government: 
For  the  people  preferve  the  command  not  only  to  them, 
but  to  their  defcendants  long  after  them ;  being  perfuaded 
that  thofe,  who  have  received  their  birth,  and  education^ 
from  fuch  men,  will  refemble  them  alio  in  their  principles. 
But,  if,  at  any  time,  they  are  difiatisfiecl  with  their  defcen- 
dants, they  then  chufe  mamftratcs  and  kimrs  with  regard 
only,  to  fuperior  fen fe  and  reafon,  and  not  to  b  xlily  Arength 
and  courage;  having,  by  experience  been  convinced  of  the 
difference  between  them. 

F  f  f  2  Formerly, 
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To  fjLiv  av  nctKcuov  myvyivxov  TOig  fiawXaatg  oi  kzi- 

SifliS  dxtt!;,  KCU  TVXOVTiS  TY>g  i%X<TiaS  TOUUTW  TOTTVS  TS  JlCt- 
<Pi0oilctS   OX^iSfjLiVOh    XCU   T6l£*£oiTtf,    KCU  X®Z!P  KCtlaxla- 

fjLivoi'  to  fjuv  tyi(  ao~<pa?Mag  xa&v>  to  fa  rns  $a-\ihuag 

TOM  g7FiW«0|f  TOIS  VTTOTilayfUVOif   dfJLOL  h  7TCp<  TOWTCt  GZTX- 

fatjoyleg  &ilog  wroLV  Tracing  £io£ohnf  kcu  (pfloyou,  Jia  to  urUe 
me/.  T»jv  €<rfi»ra  fisyahag  7roiet<rQcu  Tag  aS^T^hayag-,  ami 
met  t»v  jSgaow  kcu  now  ahha  a^^wiov  €£«v  tyiv 
fiioletav  Toig  aKKoig,  6fim  nmpum  Totg  noxhoig  an  tm 
ticurav  *tt«  &  ik  tuki^xjms  xcu  xcltcl  yvttg  T(tg  aqx?* 
alyfaaf&tunSItt,  trotfia  fxtv  et%ov  »JVj  rot  TTgoc  tyiv  our- 
<pa.Aet(ti/y  koifict  h  km  ttA«0  tm  Uavuv  tol  wgog  n»i 
tzoQw  TOTt  c/Vj  Tcug  tm(hfjucug  ixofjum  foa  tw  mpwuih 
«|aAAow  fit*  i&nlag  uV*Aa6ov  fav  txHV  T0Uf  nyovfievovg 
Ttov  v7rolaTloju.itav,  g£aAAy£  $i  kou  woixiAag  Tag  ftfet 
tyiv  Tfocfw  anoKav crag  kcu  (Z^ao-xoVag,  avavltpjwTovg  h  not 
tuv  fin  n$ounKovTtov  Tag  tuv  Acp^mcbv  xt"**  KCU 
<rvvxG-iae'  €<p'  oig  /luv  <p6om  yevou.iv*  kou  it$oo~KOTtyg>  t<p' 
oig  $t  ixivxg  ikkcuo(jlwh>  kou  fwfuvtm  o%yngy  tytvtTo  fxtt 
6K  tk  (&a<riKtiag  rvganc  <*4,X*  ^€  xaTahvtre&g  tywaTo> 
-Kcu  cvg-acrig  t7t&&Jig  Totg  riyxfjL&oig'  y)v  hk  ik  tm  xH^m> 
aAA'  tx  tw  ytvvouoTaTM  kcu  fuyaAo-^vxaTaTW,  tn 
SappahttoTaTuv  avfym  o~vvi£cun  ysno-Qcu-  fia  to  rug 
TotVTxq  wisa  fvvatrdcu  <pi%etv  Tag  tm  itpeg-aTUV  vfy&g.  -m 

f")  E£aAAy;  it  km  noiiuken  rat  vies  Plus  pompeufcment  fervi  que  fes  Jujttsy 
iv  itotm  ax*K*vf*t  km  «-0{«rxtv0f]    fays  the  French  tranflator }  which,  in 

h 
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Formerly,  therefore,  thofe,  who  were  once  chofcn  kings, 
and  inverted  with  this  dignity,  grew  old  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it :  In  the  mean  time,  they  fortified  advantageous  pofts, 
furrounding  them  with  walls,  and  poflefled  thcmfelves  of  a 
territory ;  by  the  former,  *  they  confulted  the  fecurity  of 
their  fubjects ;  and,  by  the  latter,  they  fupplied  them  with 
plenty  of  provifions.  While  they  employed  themfelves  in 
this  manner,  they  continued  blamelefs  and  unenvied,  be- 
caufe  they  differed  very  little  either  in  their  clothes,  their 
table,  or  their  manner  of  living,  from  the  reft  of  the  people, 
with  whom  they  paffed  their  lives :  But  afterwards,  their 
pofterity  fucceeding  to  the  government  by  right  of  inheri- 
tance, and  finding  every  thing  provided  for  them,  that 
was  neceflary  for  their  fecurity,  and  more  than  was  ne- 
ceflary  for  their  fupport ;  they  were  led  by  fuperfluity  to 
indulge  their  appetites,  and  to  imagine  that  it  became  princes 
to  appear  in  a  different  drefs  from  their  fubjects,  to  eat  in  a 
different,  and  more  luxurious  manner,  with  greater  variety, 
and  preparation,  and  to  enjoy,  without  contradiction,  even 
the  forbidden  pleafures  of  love ;  the  firft  of  which,  pro- 
duced envy  and  diflike,  and  the  other,  hatred  and  refent- 
ment;  by  which  means,  kingly  government  degenerated 
into  tyranny ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  foundation  was  laid, 
and  a  confpiracy  formed  for  the  deftruction  of  thofe  who 
exercifed  it :  The  accomplices  of  which,  were  not  men  of 
inferior  rank,  but  peribns  of  the  moft  generous,  the  moft 
exalted,  and  alfo  the  moft  enterprifing  fpirit ;  becaufe  fuch 
men  can  leaft  bear  the  infolence  of  thofe  in  power.  The 

my  opinion,  is  much  too  general  an   rietj  both  of  the  meats,  and  dreffing. 
expreffion,  fincc  it  leaves  out  the  va- 

peoplex 
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h  nKnfa;,  otclv  Acifrj  7Tf os-fltrar,  <rvvm%yo{\og  xcltol  tm 

YiyVfAiVUh   $ICL  TCL$  7T%0£ipYl{MVcl{    CUTW   TO   fliV  Vt\g  $0.71- 

Kactg  kou  fjL0VA^xiA;  a^pc*™,  (,2)  TO  fa  TYig  OLtL- 

<roK$oiTicLf  owhs  offiM  thOLfj&cLn  xcu  ymtriv. 

Toig  yct$  koltol7\vo~olo-i  Tag  fjLovxpxw,  oiomyjutw  fx 
cmoohfovTzg  oi  no/Woi,  TUTOig  i^wro  7rpos-cLTca$>  xcu 

TiSTOig  i7TSTpi7rOV  «ZCi  0"Cf)4)f.    04  fot    TO  fJLiV    7T$Q)T0))    OLTfliVl- ■ 

{cvns  tm  i7riT^07rnv9  nht  7r$ovpyicuTi{ov  eiroivvTo  ra  aw  w 

fTVfXfp^onog-,   KCU  KnftfJLOVlXUS  KOU  QtfWtTMK  iMLSCL  £«&t- 
(omq,    XCU  TVC  XCLT  iftCLV,    KOU  TCt  XOIVOL  T8   TTAwfaf.   oVfi  cTfe, 
$i<xfo'tQUUO  7TOLKIV  TTUife  cltfgat  KCLTi^M  TtfV  CWTM  e%i£7lCLV 
(t,7TH%Oi  fJUiV  OlITii  XCLXtoVy    CL7tCi$0l  fa  KCtOoAa  7TO?JTCXK  KTOTih 

t&  kcu  Tappns-icts,  T&ytpfJLtm  cT'  g£  ol$xk  iv  Tcug  tm 
noLTipw  €%zo~tcug,  xou  -x^ocnyt^cm '  oqfjuviantc  oi  fw  em 

71?. iOt^iCLV  KCU  (pihOL%yv£t.M  CtPlXOV,    Oi  (T  S7TI  /UL'HoLC  XCU  TOtg 

duct  tcwtou;  cLTrMtvg  tva%utgm  oi  f  rag  rm  yvvci:- 
x*n  item  xcu  Ttsufw  d^aycLg'  fjLvrswM  yuv  tkv 

•'^  To  Si  tk(  «<»y<c*ox«7iac  and  Eumxiis,  where"  the  latttr  fays, 

»fXr-  ****G**tr.M  yt<t?i'*.]  Both  the  Ihzo  cou'd  I  cxpett  to  live  in  reputation 

.Latin  and  French  trauflators  have  very  among  mec,  or  impl.n  ibe  cjiijlar.ee  of 

properly  avoided  an  abfurdiry,  which  Jupiter  wttb  any  confidence,  if,  lavirg 

the  rendering  a vS-it  in  the  common  ac-  brought  yon  to  iny  btufei  w,d  treated  ycu 

cepntioa  of  tlu*  M^ord  .mail  nccdfoily  in- a  fafpitabli  manner,  I  fit:  u! J,  afur 

have  .lrd  thcra  ii-.tp    though  I  wifli  that,  pit  you  to  diatb? 

ti.vy  had  given  it  th  •  h-nic,  i.i  which  yet*  ki»  uci  tvxf em  ■>',  rt, 

roi.vBU's  has  ta'.an  it  upon'  tliis'oc-  F..«i m-'if * ai^T '^lan, <«4^i'it*«7«, 

caf;or.,  w!,ich  is,  thereupon,  cfter  :l  V,  O.  «'fT^  t;  v.\ia-<i;»  a).fcri:,  ui>(«i«i?.u, 

or  lom;-thin^  to  t!i  .t  t  ilrct.    There  is  «*  *-hvx,u>,  J.a*»  «.ts 

a  paiftge  in  Homer,  in  which  t.hat  fAs.ux,  ; 

*vo:\i  can  be  tiled  in  no  other  fenfe  :  il^»  p*<M  J-»xf»exii;x^unK(i4?^T«  bi'upir ; 

U  is  i  i  the  dialogue  between  Ulyfles,  Odyfl".  H.  vcr.  +ui. 
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people,    therefore,   having   thefe   to  lead  them,  and, 

for  the  rcafons  before  mentioned,  uniting  againft 
their  rulers,  kingly  government,  and  monarchy  were 
extirpated,  and  ariftocracy  thereupon  began  to  be  cfta- 
blimed. 

For  the  people,  as  an  immediate  acknowledgement  to 
thofe  who  had  deftroyed  monarchy,  chofe  thefe  leaders  for 
their  governors,  and  left  all  their  concerns  to  them.  Thcfc, 
at  tirft,  chearfully  accepting  the  truft,  preferred  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public  to  all  other  confiderations,  and  admi- 
niftred  all  affairs,  both  public  and  private,  with  care  and 
vigilance:  But  here  again,  the  fons  of  thefe,  having  fuc- 
cecded  their  parents  in  the  fame  power,  they,  being  unac- 
quainted with  evils,  abfolute  (hangers  to  civil  equality  and 
liberty,  and  educated,  from  their  infancy,  in  the  fplendor 
of  the  power,  and  dignities  of  their  parents,  and  fome  of 
them,  giving  themfelves  up  to  avarice,  and  the  defire  of 
unjuft  gain,  others,  to  drunkennefs,  and  intemperate  en- 
tertainments, and  others,  to  the  abufe  of  women,  and  ra- 
vifhment  of  boys,  by  this  behaviour,  changed  the  arifto- 

C'll  o,«,u  wit*  tx  x"fOf  a-viSiS-Mtf  e.  means  the  evils,  which  the  people  had 

sroAAei.]  The  French  trandator  has  fuffercd  under  their  tyrants,  and  with 

faid,  he  peuple,  ftnfiblt  au  bietifait  de  which  thefe  fucceflbrs  of  their  ddi- 

ceux  qui  I'avoient  delivre  des  monarques,  verers  were  unacquainted.    This  he 

mitt  ces  gemrttix  citoitns  a  fa  the  (3  ft  afterwards  explains,  when,  fpcaking 

fcumit  a  leur  conduite.    So  that,  he  has  of  the  infancy  of  democracy,  he  fays 

left  out  ik  x**ec*>  which  gives  great  that,  while  any  are  living,  who  felt  the 

beauty  to  this  paflage,  and  which  Ca-  power  and  domination  of  the  fcxv,  they 

laubon  has  very  properly  rendered  by  e  acquiefce  under  the  prefent  efiablifbment. 

veftigio.  *v  iTt           r»uc  t«»  vVf^o- 

A?r«l»oi  «*«»       x«k«>.]  Gens  ptu  **«                     *<Ai:$«tm,  which 

atclutumtz  ati  travail  is,  furely,  not  is  the  fame  thing  he  fays  here,  only  in 

thcfenfe.of  this  paflage}  Polybu*s  more  woids. 

,  cracy 
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x&tulv  w  oKiydzxietv*  t^X0  xctTiaxwcto-av  it  tois 
nMSitrt  7rcthiV  tcl  asfymTwrioi  toi$  a(li  pnB-a<ri,  fio  kcu 
(zfyt7r?w<riov  (rvviGcuvi  to  Tik(&  ow\m  yive<r6cu  t«?  kcSol- 
?go$w  toic  T«f  Tvpctmg  arvx^ucto-iv.  tntifav  yag  rtg 
ovriict<rctfjL€Vog  tov  <p6ow  KCU  TO  fJU<T<&  xctr  cwtm,  to 
7roiye>  roig  wohiTcus  vxa$xo¥>  mmtTct  $aj>j»i<ni  teyetp  n 

W^AtThV  Tt  XCtTCL  TM  H%0i<;mM<>   7TCLV  iTOtfJLOV  KOU  (TVl'tgyoV 

TuLfJt&cLva  to  ^■^w0©-',  Komov,  *q  (jlw  $ovev<rct>T€s,  «V  h 
(PvfotSivo-cUT€(,  .  .  .  are  ficurfcict,  n$o'i<;ci&cu  ToXprnir  m 
ohfooTts  Ttf  ray  Tt$0Ti$m  cuhxtar  are  7t7\hoo-iv  exiT^M 

TO.  XOIVOL  S-OLppVOV   TTCt^Ct  TTofctS  CWTOK  XQ~Y}$    T»£  7T$OTegOV 

ayvoiois'  juowjs  h  <r<pi<ri  xcLTcttemotAm<;  ihmfog  axt- 
&uv  ruf  %i  owtok,  em  tcwtyi*  KctTa^oncw  kcu  tyiv  fuv 

TTOKtTCiOUl  it;  0KjLy&%XlK*$  0%flOK^LTiCtV  iXOmOLVy  Tt)V  fo  TUV 
XOIVUV  WgOVOlCtV  KOU  7TWV  W  VtyOLO  CWTV(  aVihaioV. 

Kcu  pixpi  fJM  etv  tTi  eufyvTcu  rmg  tm  VTr$§o%n$  kou 

fvyctfti&S  7My/LV  uKmtpOTMy    OLQ-fjLiH&VTiS  TM  TTCtpoVM  KcClCl- 

S<xo-«,  Km  TrAas-*  komtcu  tyiv  myopav,  kcu  tyiv  7rct$pwiciv. 
otolv  f  tmyewncu  not,  kou  tiouo-i  hou^m  wc&sn  r]  o%fto- 

KOC/LTiCt  rt^tJoS>!>    TOT    UK  iTl  htH  TO  GWfttgf  iV  fJUycO\U  Ti- 

Oiuwoi  to  Trig  unryopcts  kou  7rctpp)io-w,  £«r««  nteov 

TM  notour  /jLctXirct  f  w  tut  ifj.7ri7piu(rtv  oi  tolh  atnatg 

(f5)  M»w  3t  ctytn  HecntXHve^itni  fA-  culty  of  rendering  axt&n*  properly, 

■xtht  axtfijt*  tk(  n  «utuk.]  //  ne  rejloit  prevailed  upon  the  French  tr  and  a  tor 

done  plus  au  f tuple  d'auirc  tfprrence  que  to  leave  it  out ;  though  he  muft  have 

dam  lui  mmt.    I  imagine,  the  dirfi-  been  fenuble  that  the  energy  of  the 

V7TiptX0V%S, 
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cracy  into  an  oligarchy;  and  foon  infpircd  the  people  with 
the  fame  paflions  they  were  before  poftefTed  with ;  by  which 
means,  their  cataftrophe  became  the  fame  with  That  of  the 
tyrants  :  For,  if  any  pcrfon,  obferving  the  general  envy  and 
hatred,  which  thefe  rulers  have  incurred,  has  the  courage  to 
fay,  or  do  any  thing  againft  them,  he  finds  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  ready  to  aillft  him :  Thereupon,  they  put  fome 
of  them  to  death,  and  banifli  others ;  but  dare  not,  after 
that,  appoint  a  king  to  govern  them,  being  ftill  afraid  of 
the  injuftice  of  the  firft  ;  neither  dare  they  intruft  the  go- 
vernment with  any  number  of  men,  having  ftill  before  their 
eyes  the  errors,  which  thefe  had  before  committed  :  So  that, 
having  no  hope  unallayed,  but  in  themfelves,  they  lay  hold 
on  that ;  and,  by  converting  the  government  from  an  oli- 
garchy to  a  democracy,  take  upon  themfelves  the  care,  and 
charge  of  the  public  affairs. 

And,  as  long  as  any  are  living,  who  felt  the  power,  and 
domination  of  the  few,  they  acquiefce  under  the  prefent 
eftablifliment,  and  look  upon  equality,  and  liberty  as  the 
grcateft  of  bleftings.  But,  when  a  new  race  of  men  grows 
up,  and  the  democracy  falls  into  the.  hands  of  their  chiU 
drens  children,  thefe,  no  longer  regarding  equality  and  li- 
berty, from  being  accuftomed  to  them,  aim  at  a  greater 
ihare  of  power  than  the  reft,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
greateft  fortunes ;  who,  grown  now  ambitious,  and,  being 

• 

whole  fentence  turns  upon  the  force  intruded  with  the  government,  were 

of  that  word,  which  will  plainly  ap-  equally  afraid  of  both ;  fo  that,  they 

pear  upon  confidering  the  context ;  had  no  hope  that  was  not  inixld  with 

Polybius  fays  that  the  people,  having  very  juft  apprehenfions,  but  in  them- 

been  abufed  both  by  their  kings  and  felves. 
the  few,  whom  they  had  fucceflively 
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wnpxovlts'  Koixov  oTctv  o^uwjww  mi  to  d>iAa££«i,  (,6;  xcu 

fJUfi  dwUvJcLt  OLVTOiV  KOU  cTiflt  T«£  fJW  0L^€  Mf  TvF%OLUW  TiPiW, 
fl&<pfa§ii<ri  TCLS  »(T<OtC,  cTsAga^oA?  X£M  T^VfJLCHVOfJLiVOt  TOL  7TA»0)J 

xflflflt  JT«flc*  rgo?w.  e|  fliv  oYar  a?ra£  ca^ows  kou  ^wpo^a- 
yas  juMrao-jttwwwj  Tag  noTtfwg,  <fta  t»>  a<p%ova  $o£fi$a- 

ytCLV,   TOT  TFOLhlV  TO   (ULtV   Ttfi    ^{JLOY^CLTiCtq  KOLTCOkVITOU. 

fJLlfacLTCU  <F  W  filM  KOU  XU$Q)t$allOLV  «  <hjULOK%aTia.  GVVt&lQ-- 

fjavov  ya$  to  7rA»5<^  whitv  tol  aKhoT^a>  kou  Tag  thmfag 
t*  C?v  *m  TOig  ™  nthctgy  otolv  ?a£n  %%o<;oltyiv  jbuFa- 
Ao<f>£OK*  kou  To7\^ovy  iKKhsiofzevov  ha  nmav  tm  tv  tjj 
TroAiraa  TifJiiw  TOTt  o\  %u$oK%aTiav  anoTs?,uy  kou  tots 
W)vafyoi£pfjLi\o)i  now  (repay ag,  Qvyag,  yng  ava^ac-pm*  wg 
av  a7TOT^iafji€vo¥  naMv  tuft  focmorw  koa  fiova^xov. 

AvTn7F(>7\?iii<ii¥avaKVKh(t}<rii'^avTn<pv(ri<tig  oiKon/mia,  xa0' 
iv  /uiSaZahXii  kou  jjuSirulah  kou  7ia?4v  ag  avTa  xaTana  to, 
Kara  Tag  7ro7\tTiiac.  TavTa  ng  vaCvg  imyvuKta;,  x%o- 
mg  ttiv  tew  foa[xa*TWtai  7^iyw  i7rz$  tu  /j.iAAcvT& 
sroAiWf  to  fo  wu  7t\g  avfawg  kctfoi  w>  y  tk  <tQc$ag3  « 
7FU  fj&TazwSaiY  Gfiantog  av  foao~QaX7\o?o^\  X**^  °$7K  n 
d>vO^»  7toi\<!JM/&  tm  ano<pa<riv.     Kat  fxvy  tt^i  ys  Tng  P&>- 

(,65  Keu  (A*  Jwwirrai  &'  aCru*  %au  mf  tions  (not  excepting  Cafaubon's)  juin> 

that  «ffTijf  tu^«»ij»  t»t*v.]  I  (hays  ta,-;  t»t«>  to  SioJ^'iu^st  rut  tew  ;  fo  that, 

k'-*n  the  liberty  to  make  two  'aluia^  according  to  them,  the  cor.ftrudion 

tions  in  the  text  with  regard  to  this  will  run  thus,  al  ofuqcKvltt  »ff4Te£iA*(- 

fentence  ;  the  firft  is  very  obvious,  all  ^m,  -r*r»r  <Ji*£8»(f*«r*  iat  *<nac,  mean- 

the  editions  have  «uT«»,  for  which  J  ing  their  own  fortunes,  which  mud, 

have  fubfticuted  «Vr«» :  The  feconJ,  no  doubt,  be  the  lenfc,  but  cannot  be 

though  not  fo  obvious,  may,  poflibly,  fupported  bv  this  conftiuclion  ;  to  a- 

appear  as  well  founded.    All  the  edi- .  ^oid  this  difficulty,  therefore,  I  think 
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unable  to  obtain  the  power  they  aim  at,  by  themfelves,  and 
their  own  merit,  dillipate  their  wealth  in  alluring,  and  cor- 
rupting the  people  by  every  method  :  And  when,  to  ferve 
their  wild  ambition,  they  have  once  taught  them  to  receive 
bribes  and  entertainments,  from  that  moment  the  demo- 
cracy is  at  an  end,  and  changes  to  force  and  violence.  For 
the  people,  being  accuftomed  to  live  at  the  expence  of  others, 
and  to  place  their  hopes  of  a  fupport  in  the  fortunes  of  their 
neighbours,  if  headed  by  a  man  of  a  great  and  cnterprifing 
fpirit,  but  who,  through  his  poverty,  is  excluded  from  pub- 
lic offices,  will  then  have  recourle  to  violence ;  and,  getting 
together,  will  murder,  banim,  and  divide  among  themfelves 
the  lands  of  their  adverfaries,  till  grown  wild  with  rage,  they 
again  find  a  mailer,  and  a  monarch. 

This  is  the  rotation  of  governments,  and  this  the  order 
of  nature,  by  which  they  are  changed,  transformed,  and  re- 
turn to  the  fame  point.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  perfectly 
acquainted  with  thefe  things,  may,  poflibly,  be  mii taken  in 
point  of  time,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  future  ftate  of  any 
government ;  but,  if  he  gives  his  opinion  without  paflion, 
or  envy,  he  will  feldom  miitake  in  the  degree  of  the  encreafe, 
or  corruption  of  each,  or  in  the  change  that  attends  them. 
This  confederation,  above  all  others,  will  lead  us  to  the 

there  is  a  neceffity  of  f;tpjx>fing  «%xxi  manner  of  rendering  an  expreffion  of 

to  be  undeifti/od  ;  to  which  t<t«i  may  the  fame  import  has  been  already  ta- 

vcry  naturally  be  referred  •,  unlefs  the  km  notice  of  in  the  5th  arncation  : 

reader  chufes  rather  to  read  t»ti  in-  Upon  this  occafion,  I  mall  only  fay 

ftcid  of  T»Td'».  that  neither  revolution,  nor  changement 

(•7)  Avtij  (?wrf«c  cutorouiix,  k*J"  ij»  ,uf-  exprcfles  the  fenle  of  wxhn  t,<  *vt* 

t*S«/a»i  kx4  futtelmfm,  x*4  rraAiv  tic  «u-  xatTarra,  which  impl  es  a  return  to  the 

t*  *jtr«fT*  t*  x«?»  t«(  aro^«Tn*c.]  Thus  former  Stole,  finre  there  may  be  a  re- 

rendered  by  the  French  tranllator  volution,  a  change,  without  fuch  a  re- 

t file  eft  la  revolution  des  etats,  tel  eft  turn. 

Pordre  fuivant  lequel  la  nature  change  la       (•')  X*^it  tty*s  n  <f4o»y.]  All  the  edi- 

forme  dts  repubitquti.     1  his  general  tions  have         o»yn<  which  is 
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fJL0U(i)1l  7TO?\ITUOL$  KOpCt  TOLVTM  TM  emSCUTU  fXtt'hl?  CLV  fhltKfUf 

ng  yvvfriv  kcu  rr)$  o-v?a.<7eM,  kcu  tk  cLuzvjeucy  ^  kcu  tic 
axfjtnr  iu,omg  h  kcu  tk  as  jvuxoihw  urofjum  tx  t\stm  u,s~ 
tolGoAk.  a  ya%  twol  kcu  h$$ctv  -joAiTuctv,  w  agrius  emcty 

KCU  70LVTM  CTlU.£cUHt  KCtlct  QwiV  CUT  OtpSYlS  iX^OLV  TY,V  CTV- 
rfltflTiV,  KCU  TW  Ctvf^flV,    KCt\ct  tyVQ~H  i%il*  KCU  TM  tig  TCL\CtvllCL 

fxelct&oAw.  (TKomiv  <T  i$cu  tm  tutTct  tclvtol  pnttiffo/jawt, 
Nvv  <T  em  $'ctxv  7foir]<rofj.i6a  u,wu,w  V7ie%  Tns  KvKxpy*  10- 
/LioQtc-tctc*  ff<  ya§  hk  avoiKuos  o  Aoyog  ty\;  7r%o(}i<r6toc. 

Ekuvos  yot$  iKctfa  tw  7[$m§t\fJLivm  vvnwiag  ctvctyKoutog 
kcu  <pv<riKM  entTiAau.il ct,  kcu  o-v7\Myi<rctuJev(&j  on  nav  uf(& 
7ro?dTeictg  ctnAm  kcu  Kara  (juolv  ovmmw  fvvctfjut,  enurtpot- 
Aeg  yriiSah  hot  to  en  Tnv  oiKstctv  kcu  $v<ret  7J«pe7ro- 

pem  tKTge7Fi(r0czi  kclkuiv.  (2o)  xatam$  yct$  vich^y  uev  <(^, 
%vAotg  £e  $%i7it$  Kcu7tpt)£ovi$  o~vu,$vei;  em  Avuctt,  it  w  vcpt 
itctvcxg  Tctg  c£«0<J  fictQifem  @Aa£W,  tV  olvtm  qfot£:f!ai 
tm  cvyFcVoy.eiOiy'  tov  uvtgv  T£07rov  kcu  tm  7toAiTua,v  cruyl- 

VilcU  KCi  Ct  $V7li  \kZ71)  KM  7lCt%i7[£oU  TK  KCt KkCX"  $<L7\>7&CL  /UL&V 

fcarce  to  be  underftood  •,  for  which  great  fplendor,  both  before  it  had  ar- 

rcafon,  I  have  ventured  to  read  n  cOmk  rived  to  its  perfe&ion,  and  after  it  was 

inftead  of  Suns  prejugez.,  fays  paft  it :  This  is  lo  true  that  no  other 

the  French  translator,  which  is  a  tranf-  Itate  ever  attained  fo  great  power  as 

lation  of  neither.  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  pol- 

<'9>  Kai  r»f  aKfiKf.]  La  fpltnJturt  in  feflld  of  above  a  century  brforc  it  was 

my  opinion,  does  not  expiels  **n<<i  in  its  ptrrfe&ion,  and  as  long  alter  jt 

iince  a  thing  may  be  in  JpUndort  and  had  palled  it.    So  that,  though  its 

rot  in  its pafeiHcn  \  this  may,  I  think,  fplendery  at  both  thofe  periods,  out- 

with  great  propriety,  be  fuid  of  the  very  (hone  that  of  all  other  ftates,  when  in 

commonwealth  our  author  is   here  their  meridian,  yet  it  was  far  outihone 

fpeaking  of,  1  mean  That  of  the  Ro-  by  itfelf,  when  arrived  to  that  point. 

mans,  which,  it  is  well  known,  was  in       M  K*(Uvif  y*{  vii%t»      "*>  Oaoi* 

• 
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knowledge  not  only  of  the  eftablifhment,  the  encreafe,  and 
perfe&ion  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  but  alfo  of  its  fu- 
ture return  to  its  former  (late :  For,  as  the  original  inftitu- 
tion,  and  encreafe  of  this  commonwealth  is,  as  much  as  any 
other,  as  I  faid  before,  founded  on  nature,  fo  its  future  re- 
turn to  its  former  ftate  is  alfo  founded  on  nature.  This 
will  appear  from  the  following  difcourfe :  At  prefent,  we 
mall  juft  take  notice  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  the  confl  - 
deration  of  which  will  not  be  improper  to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe. 

He,  therefore,  obferving  that  every  thing,  that  has  been 
faid,  was  founded  on  neceflity,  and  the  laws  of  nature,  con- 
cluded that  every  form  of  government  that  is  fimple,  and 
confifts  but  of  one  kind,  by  loon  degenerating  into  that 
vice,  that  is  allied  to  it,  and  naturally  attends  it,  muft  be 
unliable:  For,  as  ruft  is  the  natural  bane  of  iron,  and 
worms  of  wood,  by  which,  as  by  inbred  evils,  though  they 
efcape  all  foreign  miichief,  they  are  fure  to  be  deftroyed ; 
fo,  in  like  manner,  there  is  a  certain  vice  implanted  by  the 
hand  of  nature  in  every  form  or  government,  and  by  her 


fuu.j  This  fine  thought  lias  luffered 
very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
tranflator  ;  he  lecms  to  have  been  mif- 
kd  by  the  word  r»p$wifi  whkh  iigni- 
fies  natural  or  allied  n>,  as  well  as  born 
with  ;  and,  by  taking  it  in  the  Jail 
fenfc,  has  made  Polybius  betray  an 
ignorance  in  French,  which  I  am  prr- 
fuaded  he  was  very  incapable  of  in  his 
own  language  :  But,  before  1  go  any 
farther,  let  us  hear  what  he  fays;  this 
it  i«,  comme  la  Rouille  rtait  avtc  le  fer> 
fe?  Its  vers  avtc  le  bois :  Now,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  neither  ruft  is  born  with  iron, 
nor  worms  with  woodj  the  firft  being 


the  effect  of  fome,  or  of  all  the  cor- 
rofive  acid  falts,  with  which  the  air  is 
impregnated,  and  which  are  perpetu- 
ally floating  about  in  it,  together  with 
the  attenuated  particles,  that  arc  con- 
tinually flying  oft*  from  all  other  bo- 
dies •,  all  which  particles  form  a  chaos, 
wherein  I  am  perfuaded  every  produc- 
tion of  nature  has  its  reprefenutive. 
And,  as  for  worms,  thty  are  no  more 
bcrn  with  wood,  than  ruft  is  with  iron 
worms  make  ufc  indeed  or  wood  for 
their  prote&ion,  and,  p  >llibly,  for  their 
nourifhment ;  but,  if,  from  the  tou gh- 
nefs  of  its  parts  it  is  improper  fur  the 
former,  as  the  heart  of  oak, .  or  from 

ordained 


(  ) 

o  [jLovoipx1*0*  >&P*&  rpoar&»,  a^oKfcSut  fa  o  Tt\$  oA<rap- 
fyuoKccinx  fa  o  Bngitofae  km  xugzugoPui®"  v.g  v;  v% 

o'lOV  TS  fJM  V  7T0LVT0L  TOL  7rgOU$YlfJ.€VCL  C'Ji  X$QV(0  7T0iSt  \j~Cf  l  TX{ 
fAiTCLfOLVaS  KCtlcL  TOV  OLpi  XoFoV.  CI  7r$OiSofJL:l&'  AvK\t$!'®j,  *x 

ctnMh  vh  (Juwufa  wnmrcvo  rry  TToftiTfUtM*  etAAa  ttcufolc 
ofjuv  wvnfyoify  tols  a$'3ctc,  km  tcls  </.g7«W  tccv  7roA<- 

TWfldlW  IVOL  fUlfa*  OtV^OLVOfJLiVOV  V7Ttf  TO  faoV  €K  TUS  CrVfltyV- 

rtAAwAwf  (AYifcLfAis  iwrji  /uinf  vni  zroAw  xwaf^an  fuiftv  olvtw 
aAA*  io~o^otvvv  kcu  {jjfoscSvfJLmvt  mi  %o7\v  faaptim  (2,)  koIcl 

TOV  TYIS  avJjTAMfltf  KofoV  GUI  TO  KOhkT  .'J[JL(JLm  T*q  fJLlV  @*MKflCtC 
KQtmjLLiVriS  WngntpOHiV  JlOL  TOV  OL7T0  TV  fatUV  CoGov,  faJoftmS 
KM  TUTU  fA.tpf&J  UcLVYlS  €V  Tt)  TFoTtTIUV  TV  fa  fafJLV  nctKtV 
fU)   3-OLf)j)VVT&  KOLTOLtyoVUV   TU9  (hoLClMUVy    $10.  TOV  CMO  TM 

yi^onw  Qo"ov  ol  kut  txAoJw  mQsvttn  tuxftfA&ot  nailx  s. 
(jLtT&ov  an  to)  ci  'cuo)  7rgofHfiitt  \uvtv;'  aVfi  tw  tm  ihtiflv- 

fJLiVtoV  fJLSgifct  fict  TO  TOiq  tiiTlt  (flflttUV,    TCtVTW  CM  yut&OU 

fuify,  xa<  fca.%v',z$cty  tm  tuv  y^ovTUV  7r$07KAi7u  km  po7r«. 
hi<§vh<t$£  Tcig  AcLKtfcttfJLomig  tm  ttevhpoLV.     Ekm®*  fxw 

its  bitter  tafte,  for  the  latter,  as  the  to  the  corrofivc  falts,  with  which  it  a- 

cedar,  the  worm  fcldom  attacks  it :  bounds,  and  it  will  be  no  more  etfedr.- 

So  that,  wood  may  be,  and  frequently  cd  with  ruit,  than  gold,  on  which  thofe 

is  without  worms  ;  they  arc  conic-  falts  have  no  power.  As  our  language 

qucntly  not  efiential  to,  nor  born  with,  has  no  word  to  cxprefs  cither  &^,wh  or 

it :  And,  that  ruft  is  not  more  cflen-  <n^nim<t  I  have  bien  obliged  to  com- 

tiai  to  iron,  nor  born  with  it,  appears  prthend  them  both  under  the  general 

from  this  ;  let  a  piece  of  iron  be  kept  name  of  worms  ;  if  the  reader  plcales 

in  a  recipient  inacceflible  to  all  air,  and  to  turn  to  the  5th  chapter  of  the  5th 
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ordained  to  accompany  it :  The  vice  of  kingly  government 
is  monarchy,  that  of  ariftocracy,  oligarchy  ;  and  of  demo- 
cracy, rage  and  violence  ;  into  which  all  of  them,  in  procefs- 
of  time,  muft  neceflarily  degenerate,  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned.    Thefe  inconveniences  were  forefeen  by  Lycur- 
gus ;  who,  to  avoid  them,  formed  his  government  not  of  a 
iimple  nature,  and  of  one  fort,  but  united  in  one  all  the 
advantages,  and  properties  of  the  beft  governments ;  to  the 
end  that  no  branch  of  it,  by  fwelling  beyond  its  due  bounds, 
might  degenerate  into  the  vice  which  is  congenial  to  it ;  and 
that,  while  each  of  them  were  mutually  acted  upon  by  op- 
pofite  powers,  no  one  part  might  incline  any  way,  or  out- 
weigh the  reft  ;  but  that  the  commonwealth,  being  equally 
poifed  and  ballanccd,  like  a  fhip  acted  upon  by  contrary 
powers,  might  long  remain  in  the  fame  fituation ;  while  the 
king  was  rcftraincd  from  excefs  by  the  fear  of  the  people, 
who  had  a  proper  fliare  in  the  commonwealth  ;  and,  on  the 
other  iide,  the  people  did  not  dare  to  difregard  the  king 
from  their  fear  of  the  lenate,  who,  being  all  elected  for 
their  virtue,  would  always  incline  to  the  jufteft  fide ;  by 
which  means,  that  branch  which  happened  to  be  opprcfled, 
this  inftitution  being  obferved,  became  always  fuperior,  and, 
by  the  accefllonal  weight  of  the  fenate,  out-ballanccd  the 
other.    Lycurgus,  therefore,  having  formed  his  common- 
wealth according  to  this  fyftem,  preicrved  the  Lacediemo- 

book  of  Thcophraftus,  lie  will  there  many  other  words  in  Poly  d  it's,  a  term 

find  thefe  irfects  not  only  diftinguifh-  or  his  own  coining,  or,  rather,  of  his 

ed,  but  defu  ibed.    I  am  afraid  conge-  own  compounding:  The  Latin  and 

nit*  pefies  in  Cafaubon  is  liable  to  the  French  tranflators  have  underllood  ic 

lame  exception.  of  a  fhip  equally  acled  upon  by  con- 

(I,)K*r<»  n»  t*c  *vTisrA«i<K  toy**]   I  trary  winds,  which,  I  believe,  the  fea- 

do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  men  will  rot  allow  ever  to  happen  :  I, 

with  *mjrAoi«  in  any  other  author-,  at  firft  thought  it  might  fignity  a  fhip 

poflibly,  therefore,  it  may  be,  like  atted  upon  by  contrary  currents, which, 

mans 
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«v  Aofy  Tin  ntoihjULiVGe,  (22)  7to9*v  gxara  xai  tug  m<pm 
o-vfjLcctmh  aGhciia;  WzmrcSo  tw  7r^oei§tifJLtm  noXiTuav. 

TujbLouoi  Si  to  (jlw  reA(^  tolvto  mnowvlou  ty\c  it  Tin  na- 
TfiSt  wctfOUTZ&c,  a  fw  ctcthofa-  StaSi  7roAAar  afai&v  xou 
7r%ctF<j.aT(i)v,  s£  ouutyis  act  ng  iv  reus  m^miTitatg  imfvto<nug 
cufHftmi  to  f&i?\TioV  meg  aA0ov  sm  tolvto  fjav  Avxvefy  Tt- 
A©--,  xaKKisov  Si  rvsy/JLO.  TM  xa§  rtjuag  no>snm. 

An  Si  tov  afcttiov  x$m;v  tx  tow  xaea^inTOfjLww  Soxi- 
fjutt/tv  Tag  yga(po¥Tas,  a?X  tit  tm  }\tFo/jLSWf.  xcu  fJ.iv  tv 
Tvroig  ti  Aa,ucawi  ^wS:§  ,  ufavcu  Sioti  xdxuxa  ob&KhxSou 
H  afioiar  tav  Si  nav  to  Kifo/Liivov  ahtfyig  rj,  crvFx<t)$etv,  Sioli 
xdxuva  ^a<nii)7raTai  xara  xgtciv,  ax  ahoiav. 

Hi  fbLiv  Sn  ^  T$ia  jULign  ra  x^ansvla  Tr,g  7ro?^T€iag}  dm* 
ana  7r%oTi$oyy  dn*i\ov  (24)  any  St  nana  xaTa  n*f&  tjug 
xou.  7rpi7rovlag  o-vnTtTaxlo  xai  SiaxctTo  Sia  txtw,  art  (jmStva 

7T0T  av  ilTTUV  SvtCtffioU  /3g6flll0C,   (JUf\h  TOdV  tf^a^taVi  7TQTig 
a%l<9QKCO(}lKOV  TO  7T0>.iTiVfJ.a  ^  (JVfJLWaV,  ti  SvfJLOXpoPlKQy,  Yl  {JLO- 

vagxixov  xai  tut  tlxoltog  »v  iravxu)i-  on  fitv  yaq  tig  rijv  tuv 

though  poffiblc,  is  too  uncommon  to  particular  in  the  trandation. 

fcrve  for  a  comparifon  j  I  would,  there-  fio9i»           %**  v«<  irf<pvxt  rvp- 

fore,  fuppofe  the  fhip  to  be  rowed  a-  C«»*i».]  This  is,  I  think,  rendered  too 

gainft  the  wind,  or  tide,  or,  rather,  a-  generally  by  the  French  tranQator, 

gainft  both,  which  will  have  the  effedl  prevoyant  la  caufc  &?  U  temps  de  certains 

here  intended  by  Polybius,  that  is,  to  evenements. 

keep  it  in  the  fame  wonderful  fituation :  (jJ>Tpi*  /"ft  t»  k£«t*»t«  voAi- 

However,  as  the  Greek  text  docs  not  tii«<.]  Les  trots  fortes  de  governments 

particularly  defcribe  the  contrary  pow-  dont  fay  parle  compofoient  la  republique 

ers,  by  the  force  of  which  the  fhip  is  Romaine,  fays  the  French  tranflator, 

kept  in  the  fame  place,  I  have  not  who,  by  rendering  it  thus,  has  left  out 

thought  it  neceffary  to  enter  into  that  r»  *(*t**t*  mt  mtK!\v*t,  which  is  the 

vwalay 
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nians  in  liberty  longer  than  any  other  people  we  have  heard 
of,  ever  enjoyed  it :  So  that,  he,  by  forefeeing  from  a  cer- 
tain way  of  reafoning,  from  whence,  and,  by  what  means, 
every  thing  naturally  proceeds,  guarded  that  commonwealth 
againft  every  danger. 

The  Romans  have  arrived  at  the  fame  end  in  forming 
their  commonwealth,  not  indeed,  by  any  chain  of  reafoning, 
but  by  weighing  every  incident,  that  offered  itfelf  in  the 
many  ftruggles,  and  difficulties  they  were  ingaged  in,  and 
always  embracing  that  meafure,  which  was  moft  advantage- 
ous. By  this  means,  they  arrived  at  the  fame  end,  which 
Lycurgus  attained,  and  formed  the  moft  glorious  fyftem  of 
government  now  in  being. 

A  good  critic  ought  not  to  judge  of  a  writer  by  thofe 
things  he  omits,  but  by  thofe  he  relates ;  and,  if  he  difco- 
vers  any  untruth  in  the  latter,  conclude  that  the  former  were 
omitted  through  ignorance :  But,  if  every  thing  he  relates 
be  found  true,  let  him  grant  that  the  others  were  omitted 
through  choice,  not  ignorance. 

All  the  three  principal  orders  of  government  I  have  men- 
tioned, were  found  in  the  Roman  commonwealth;  but 
every  thing,  in  particular,  was  conftituted  and  adminiftred 
with  that  equality  and  propriety  by  thefe  three,  that  it  was 
not  poflible  for  any  perfon,  not  even  for  a  Roman  citizen, 
to  affert  pofitively,  whether  the  government,  in  the  whole, 
was  ariftocratical,  democratical,  or  monarchical  ;  neither 
was  this  doubt  ill  founded:  For,  when  we  caft  our  eyes 

proper  character  of  the  three  branches  from  being  the  fenfe  of  the  original, 

of  government  our  author  has  been  that,  had  I  not  met  with  it  in  this 

treating  of.  place,  I  Ihould  not  have  imagined  it 

t**3  Owt«  St  mmrct  x*r*  ^ifoc  i<r»t  *«  was  intended  for  a  tranflation  of  it. 

sr'trevrMf  <tumtit*xto  xat  Ji»xmo  i-x  t»-  £vp*-«».]  The  French  tranflator 

tw».]  Toutes  trots  etoient  tellement  ba-  fays,  que  perfonne,  mime  pat  mi  Us  Ro- 

lancees  Tune  par  V autre.    This  is  fo  far  mains,  ne  pouvoit  affurer,  fans  craintt 
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vwoltov  KWWWfW  ftivriavy  Tthuug  f*ofOL% xiw  tQaaff  mm 

KOU  f&CtflMKOV*  OTt  St  fig  TW  Tflf  0*uyxA»T»,  7T0tAlV  0tfifoK£Ct- 
TIKQV.  KOU  fJLtfll  fl  T»y  TOIV  7T0AAWV  €%X(riOLV  SiUgOW  Ttf>  g^OXei 
O-it^^f  «VflM  O%fJL0K%aTlK0V.  &)V  f  kfitfof  £«T@-  ^p&)l>  TKf  7T0- 
AiXetOtf  e7T6HpfllT«,  XCM  TOTS)  KAM  €TI,  TTAjJV  07uyft>»  flFtf*, 
T<tUT 

Oi   fl€V  V7Tc3oi   7T£o  TX  fJLtV  t%aTuV  TOL  5%OLT<mt$CL 

7ra%ovltg  tv  Vujbtv,  navuv  «<n  Mgioi  tm  td\fjLo<rm\i  7r^a^tav. 
oi  n  ya§  ct§x*fli$  oi  homoi  nafw  vmTorlonou  kou  7cc&ol%- 
X*ti  TbToi?,  tfTw  tw  fofjiafxw  tig  Tt  tm  trvyKhviov  bVot 
Tag  ityw^uag  aywr  n^og  St  Toig  TrgoapviuLtvoic,  aVo<  tcl 
KaTtwetyovla  tm  hu&\sXm  avaSiSoaviv  (26J  aYo*  tov  o7\ov 
XetgurfJiov  tuv  JoyfjutTUV  tmrt/Swi.  kou  /mv  o<ra  <T«  Sia  th 
fop*  wvTtKu&cu  Tav  n$og  Tag  Koivag  w&i&g  awovTM, 
THTotg  KaAtm  <ppotfi£«v,  kou  crvvctyHv  olh  Tag  txKhwag' (27) 
TVToig  &<r<pe$€iv  Ta  SoFpaTa,  TUToig  ^a^evetv  Ta  Soxwra 
Toig  7F?\eio<ru  kou  finv  mgi  notefjua  xatcltkwik,  kou  xa0oA* 
Tng  tv  V7roufyoig  <rxiSov  avTOKpalo^a  tw  t%*<rtav 

de  fe  tromper,jt  le  government  yttpit  a-  the  fenate  belonged  to  the  confuls  \ 
riJloiratiquey  on  populairi,  cu  mortar-  which  every  body  knows  was  not  the 
tbique.  Thus,  by  leaving  out  ffvp*«»,  cafe;  neither  does  Polybius  fay  any 
the  French  trannator  has  maimed  this  more  than  that  the  confuls  were  folely 
fentence  \  for,  in  reality,  the  Roman  intrttfted  vcitb  the  execution  of  the  de- 
government  was  ariftocratical,  popular  crees  of  the  fenatt. 
and  monarchical,  in  its  parts  \  but,  in  (*7)  T«T«f  t*  Jb^/*»1«.]  D'y 
tie  whole,  it  was  none  of  the  three.  propofer  ce  dont  it  s'agit.  This  is  fo 
Ourei  to*  e'Acr  x«f rm  ioff*ar  loofc  a  tranflation,  and,  at  the  lame 
rm  i»jtia*(ti.]  he  droit  de  faire  les  fena-  time,  feems  to  imply  fo  great  an  igno- 
lus-confultes  leur  appartient.  Whoever  ranee  of  the  Roman  constitution,  that 
reads  this,  will,  I  dare  fay,  conclude  I  am  furprifed  a  man  of  fo  great  learn- 
that  the  right  of  making  the  decrees  of  ing  as  the  French  tranflator,  could 
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on  the  power  of  the  confuls,  the  government  appeared  in- 
tirely  monarchical  and  kingly ;  when  on  That  of  the  fenate, 
ariftocratical ;  and,  when  any  one  confidered  the  power  of 
the  people,  it  appeared  plainly  democratical.  The  feveral 
powers,  which  each  of  thefe  orders  then  obtained,  and  ftill 
continues  to  obtain,  with  fome  few  exceptions,  are  as 
follows. 

The  confuls,  when  they  are  at  Rome,  and  before  they 
take  the  field,  have  the  adminiftration  of  all  public  affairs : 
For  all  other  magiftrates  are  fubjec*  to,  and  obey,  them, 
except  the  tribunes  of  the  people :  They  introduce  embafla- 
dors  into  the  fenate :  They  alfo  propofe  to  the  fenate  thofe 
fubje&s  of  debate,  that  require  immediate  difpatch  ;  and 
are  folely  intruded  with  the  execution  of  their  decrees :  To 
them  belongs  the  consideration  of  all  public  affairs,  of  which 
the  people  have  cognizance ;  whom  they  are  to  aflemble 
upon  all  occafions,  and  lay  before  them  the  decrees  of  the 
fenate,  then  purfue  the  refolutions  of  the  majority.  Belides 
this,  the  confuls  have  almoft  an  abfolute  power  in  every 
thing,  that  relates  either  to  the  preparations  of  war,  or  to 
the  conduct  of  it  in  the  field :  For  they  may  give  what 

fuffcr  it  to  efcape  from  his  pen.    It  is  the  Roman  foldiers  to  furprife  Capua, 

very  well  known  that  all  laws  were  and  very  pathetically  defcribed  their 

rirft  propofed  in  the  fenate,  before  they  reconciliation  with  their  fellow  citizens, 

were  laid  before  the  people,  when  af-  at  the  head  of  whom  Valerius  Corvus, 

fcmblcd  in  the  comitia  cwriata,  or  ctn-  as  dictator,  was  fent  to  reclaim  them  : 

turiala^  though  not  in  the  trihuta  ;  for  For  it  feems,  the  Romans  were,  at  that 

which  realbn,  Dionyfius  of  llalicar-  time,  unacquainted  with  civil  flaughd  r, 

naflus,  and  the  reft  of  the  Greek  au-  and  unexperienced  in  all  other  wars 

thors,  who  have  written  the  Roman  but  in  Thofe  againft  a  foreign  enemy  : 

hiftory,  call  a  previous  order  of  th'.*  After  this  reconciliation,  Valerius  Cor- 

fenate,  wp$tK&n* :  The  phrafe  made  vus  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  got 

ufe  of,  upon  thefe  occafions,  by  tl>c  an  nil  propofed  in  the  il-nate,  and,  af- 

L,4tin  authors,  alludes  to  the  lame  terwards,  parted  by  the  people,  for  the 

cultom:  Thus,  after  Livy  has  given  impunity  of  the  foldiers,  who  had 

an  account  of  the  defign  formed  by  formed  the  defign  upon  Capua.  Livy's 
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g^aor  kou  yct$  miTaTlav  tois  wfjLfJL&xiKoi;  to  JW*,  kou  t«s 

X^CL$XX$  XaAifAlCU,  KOU  fioF&CpaV  TVS  ?gp,TlQTOLS,  KOU  flOU- 

tefav  Tag  imvn&a»g>  tutok  t%w  n^og  h  tois  ft§nutvotg9 
fyfjLia<reu  tuv  vnoTCLTlofjamv  iv  Toig  vncufyoig,  ov  av  fixhn- 
fW<,  Kvyot  Kahtsaw  %%wuu  <P'  *£a<n  kou  Stanwp  tw 

o\(JLOTIM  00"flt  7T§oQuVTOi  7Ta^7T0f^iVH  TCtfJUH,  KOU  7T0LV  TO  7T$0- 
rOLxfltV    iTOlfJLMS   7T0i8>T®-'.  0)5"'  HKOTM  U7TUV  ay,    OTi  Tiq  «£ 
TOLUTVV  Ot7ro6A«\^«g  TW  fJLi%l£cL,   hoTl  fXOVA^X^  OUFtMf  KOU 
f&CtO-lXlKOV  g$l  TO  TtO'hlTlVfJLCL.  ah  T190L  TXTUV  W  TOM  tefi&ai 
fJLtKKonffl  Ktf^lTCU  fJLiTohiOVt  tl  KOLTOL  TO  TTC^OV,   »  fJULTOL  TiVCt 

Xpovov,  ahv  cm  m  7r$os  tw  w$  vcp  VflM  Mfo/xivriv  ot7ro<Pct<riv. 

KcU  fW  t>  <TVyKXt>T&J  7T$UT0V  fJLSV  iXH  1719  78  TOfUHU 

*V§iA9.  kcu  ya%  tk  «crocTa  nam  aC-m  Kyna,  kox  ty,s  g£oJV 
iz^tTrhncrtaig.  art  yao  ag  Tag  MTa  fi<*&'  xpiag  ahfua* 
notav  t%ohv  oi  Tafitctt  chvanai  xu&s  T®*  TO  ovyxhnTH  cTofl 
(jLarcdv,  ttAjjv  tw  ag  Tug  i7raTisg.  van  h  a^a  nohv  rav  aAA&r 
foo<rxw?oL7tig  km  fivyigmg  o^a-xavmg,  r,v  oi  TifJUTcu  nowi* 
<a8)  ag  rag  tmo-Kivag  koi  KaTOcrKtvag  tw  fafJLovmi  Kara 

words  are  thcfe,  B.  vii.  c.  41.  ditlator  he  had  tranftated  this  paflage  of  Polv- 

equo  citato  ad  urbem  reveclus,  auctori-  bivs,  as  he  has  many  others,  he  would 

bus  patribus  tulit  ad  populum  ne  cui  have  faid  bis,  quorum  patres  auRoresfu- 

militum  fraudi  ftcefiio  ejfet.    It  is  true  erant,  fcrre  ad  populum,  for  i-dmc  H<r£«- 

that,  at  other  times,  he  applies  thefe  (*»  t«  iiypxra.    I  am  fenfible  thar 

words  to  the  confirmation  given  by  Dion  Caflius,  B.  lv.  diftinguifhes  j0f- 

the  fenate  to  the  afts  pafled  by  the  pa  from  twKfwgiMf,  which  word  he 

people.    But,  whoever  has  read  Livy  makes  ufe  of,  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  it  is 

with  attention,  muft  be  fenfible  that  not  pofliblc  to  tranflate  it  into  Greek  ; 

this  phrafe  is,  upon  many  other  occa-  this  aucloritas  was  a  refolutron  of  the 

fions,  made  ufe  of  by  him  to  exprefs  fenate  pafled  when  there  was  not  a  fult 

what  the  Greek  Hiftorians  call  w«oCn-  houfe,  that  is,  as  many  as  the  law  re- 

X&pet  j  and  it  is  very  pofliblc  that,  if  quired  forthepaflinga  fenatus-confuU 

miJampiar 
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orders  they  pleafe  to  their  allies ;  and  appoint  the  tri- 
bunes :  They  may  raife  forces,  and  inlift  thofe  who  are 
proper  for  the  fervice :  They  alfo  have  a  power,  when 
in  the  field,  of  punifliing  any  who  ferve  under  them  ;  and 
of  expending  as  much  as  they  pleafe  of  the  public  money,, 
being  always  attended  by  a  quaeftor  for  that  purpofe,  whofe 
duty  it  is  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  all  their  commands :. 
So  that,  whoever  cafts  his  eyes  on  this  branch,  may,  with 
reafon,  affirm  that  the  government  is  merely  monarchical, 
and  kingly.  But,  if  any  thing  I  have  already  mentioned, 
or  may  hereafter  mention,  mail,  either  now,  or  after  fome 
time,  be  altered,  this  ought  not  to  affecT:  the  prefent  re- 
lation. 

The  fenate  have,  in  the  firft  place,  the  command  of  the 
public  money :  For  they  have  the  conduct  of  all  receipts, 
and  difburfements :  Since  the  quaeftors  cannot  ifliie  money 
for  any  particular  fervice,  without  a  decree  of  the  fenate, 
except  thofe  funis  they  pay  by  the  direction  of  the  confuls. 
The  fenate  have  alfo  the  power  over  all  thofe  difburfe- 
ments, that  are  made  by  the  cenfors  every  fifth  year  in 

*  •  * 

turn,  which,  with  Polybius,  he  calls  Claudius  Nero  Drufus,  and  T.  Qyin- 

joyn*:  But  this  will  not  invalidate  tius  Crifpinus  being  confuls  ;  the  fame 

any  thing  that  has  been  laid,  when  it  year  Drufus  died,  which  fome  will  have 

is  confidrrcd  that  the  law  he  fpeaks  to  have  been  the  year  741  of  Rome, 

of  was  inftiuited  by  Auguftus,  who,  (l8>  Etf  tch  fm<nttvx(  neu  x<*t<xoc^ccc] 

as  Dion  tells  us  in  the  time  place,  /lux  reparations^  in  the  French  tranf- 

when  he  fixed  the  number  of  fenators,  lator,  very  well  exprefies  the  firft ;  but 

whofe  prefence  lhould  be  neceflary  for  what  becomes  of  %*ieur%t\i*<;  ?  that,  it 

enacting  decrees  of  every  kind,  ap-  fcems,  is  omitted  :  This  deferves  the 

pointed  the  particular  days,  on  which  more  to  be  taken  notice  of,  becaufe, 

they  were  to  aflemble  ;  and,  in  order  when  the  fame  exprefllon  is  afterwards 

to  oblige  the  fenators  to  be  prefent  on  repeated  by  our  author,  the  fame  trar.i- 

thofe  days,  encreafed  the  fine,  to  which  lator  fays  very  properly,  ereclion  de 

fuch  as  abfented  thcmfclvcs  without  ncuveaux  edifices,  reparation  da  ancient : 

a  lawful  excufe,  were  before  liable.  So  that,  1  mult  look  upon  the  former 

This  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  743,  in  the  fame  light  every  candid  reader 

repairing 
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mn<MWJoy  tcwtya  *  (rvyKhnr^  &i  tvpth  kou  ha  itxjulw 
yimou  to  trvyx®?W*  ™?  rtfmoug.  ofioiag  kou  c<tol  tm  <*- 

JtWlfJUfTM  TM  KOLT  ItcOu&V  (29)  VfwtwrtU  tyuNFUU  fiZNCTXJ- 

•^W  teyu  h  oiov  7F£ofori&<;,  <rvw[/.o<rict$><pct%iu(,oUHOL$9  foho- 
cpou&g,  rn  avyHTwu  ^gAw  mpt  thtm.  n^og  h  Tsrotf,  «  Tig 
iJIoIk  ti  noKg  tm  Kctrct  TW  ItciXi&p  h&Twmg  n  tirmfjuirws, 
n  @o»9«*?>  «  tyvhcmg  T^oo-^eilou,  t*Im  naf.M  tvifjuhig  m  rn 
0-vyx.finTU.  kou  fixv  «  tm  wrog  iTtihi&g  n^og  rivet;  t%omc- 
foot  7rg6Q-*€iCL¥  Tivot,  n  foaMtwrccn  riva;f  »  a^LxaM- 
<mircLVy  n  kouw  Atct  $titcl%htcu,  w  c^Lhy^ofJLmh  «  jtoA*- 
(jl&v  erotyFtTOwo'ctv,  ouurn  koihtou  tm  n^ovoiotv.  o/btnog  eft  xcu 
tm  asfetyevofAUM  «?  Vufm  n^i^mv  tk  fow  t<w  &a<roig 

^«o&"flW>   KOU  6Jf  fiQV  <tTT0K%&MGU>    7T0tvlct  TOU?.Ct  X**^*™  <^iot 

7«f  avyxHnnt.  it%og  h  tov  fafJtov  KatovraH;  *fc%  sri  tm  ngo- 

tipflitM.  63V  7TOLXIV  67T0TS  Tl^  STFtftlfLmroU  fJLV  TlCt%OVOg  WTA- 
TV,    Tihmi  CL$l?OK$OLTlM  §OllViTQU  JJ  7t0\lti0l.    0  fa  KCtl  TToA- 

Ao*  tm  EKAnvMt  ofioiag  ft  kou  tm  (IcMrihtM  7ti7tti7(jLtK,i 
Tvyx&Viso-ii  ha.  to  tox  o~$m  7rgcty flatlet  jr^gJW  TTctfct  -x^og 
twv  ovyKhHov  KVDW. 

Ek  h  txtm  Tig  mk  clv  ukotm  trnfymreie  7roiot  kcu  Tig- 
iron  iflV  Y\  Tto  faflCf  KCtlctftH7r0fliVY}  fJLt%ig  Vi  TO)  7T0AntVUOpf 
TYig  fJtiV  GVyKTWITH  TM  KCtlct  jbtigog,  M  iienKOLjUM  KV^lOtg  U7TCt£- 

X*<w->  to  ft  fltytWh  vx  ouurng  xatrns  uorofx  kcu  mg  *£ocT* 
XUfifyfung  dnotW)  tm  h  g-pcLTYiyM  vttoltm  %cihiv  cwto- 

K^OjLTO^CjL  fJLlV  tXOViM  C%VCtfJLlV  7Tt§l  TCtg  TV  TTOMfJLH  rtt^t- 
ought  to  vi«w  it,  that  is,  as  a  flip  of  the  memory  only. 
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repairing,  and  erecting  public  buildings,  which  are  of  all 
others  the  greateft,  and  the  moft  coniiderabJe ;  and,  for 
which,  the  cenfors  muft  have  the  allowance  of  the  fenate. 
This  order  alfo  takes  cognizance  of  all  crimes  committed 
in  Italy,  that  require  a  public  infpection,  fuch  as  trcafons, 
confpiracies,  poifonings,  and  ailailinations.  Moreover,  if 
any  private  perfon,  or  city  in  Italy  ftands  in  need  of  an  ac- 
commodation, animadverfion,  relief,  or  defence,  all  thefe 
are  within  the  province  of  the  fenate  :  And,  if  it  is  nccef- 
fary  to  fend  an  embafly  out  of  Italy  to  reconcile  differences, 
to  ufe  exhortation,  or,  indeed,  to  fignify  a  command,  to 
admit  an  alliance,  or  declare  war,  the  fenate  has  the  care  of 
thefe  things.  In  like  manner,  when  embafiadors  come  to 
Rome,  the  fenate  determines  in  what  manner  they  are  to  be 
treated,  and  what  anfwer  is  to  be  given  to  them.  Nothing 
that  has  been  mentioned  belongs  to  the  people  :  For  thefe 
reafons,  again,  when  a  foreigner  comes  to  Rome  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  confuls,  the  government  appears  to  him  purely  » 
ariftocratical :  Which  opinion  prevails  with  feveral  of  the 
Greeks,  and  alfo  with  feveral  kings,  becaufe  almoft  all  their 
tranfadtions  with  the  Romans  are  ratified  by  the  fenate. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  who  would  not  have  reafon  to 
afk  what  (hare  in  the  government,  and  of  what  nature  that 
fhare  is,  which  is  left  to  the  people  ?  Since  the  fenate  is  in- 
verted with  all  the  particular  powers  already  mentioned, 
and  with  the  greateft  of  all,  the  conduct,  of  all  receipts  and 
difburfements ;  and  fince,  on  the  other  fide,  the  confuls,  as 
generals,  have  an  abfolute  power  in  regard  both  to  the  prepa- 
ck Ocx—  ■KprimAi  ttuteixt  urifxi-  of  this  paflage  i  becaufe  it  confounds 
4-««f.]  <$ui  meritent  une  puniiion  fub-  the  inquiry  into  a  crime  with  the punijb* 
lique,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  fetifc   merit  of  it. 

rations 
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c-xsvag,  CUJTOXgLTOyt  <Ps  mi  tV  TOtf  vnatfyotg  €%0V<ria9} 

(so)  ov  fun  ctAAo,  KakhawSeu  fii^g  kou  tu  JV&>,  kou  tola- 
KtmScu  yt  (bet§pl(3d.  ^  Ttfing  yct$  e?i  kou  Ti/mapiag  m 
tw  no?Sleict  fjLov&  i  J>yi(jl&>  kv%i&"  olg  <rvn%o{lcu  fiovotg  kou 
$uwucu>  kou  ttoKituou,  kou  cvhftnGS'nv  wag  6  tm  atytoww 
wa%  oU  ya%  »  fin  ytmo-Ki&at  ov/aGoum  mv  toicwtm 
$tcL$o&nt  n  yimvKOfjLmv  %u£ili&cu  kxkm,  wa$a  rovroig 
ovfev  oiev  T6  KcSot  Aoyov  fioixei&cti  rm  vQstutm.  w&g  yap 
uko($  (32)  iv  t<r*  Tifjun  ovtm  tom  ayaQuv  rotg  xolkok.  xpw 
fJLtv  vv  o  JnfJL&  kou  fiatyopis  wohhaug,  Itclv  afyoxgun  W  TO 
Tifjunfjut  mg  aftKias,  kou  fiaTusa  rug  rag  tmQavus  sirxwo- 
rag  a%xctg.  Solvolt*  h  x$tya  (JLovog.  kou  ymjax  ti  wtpi  rav- 

TYIV  TYIV  XpZtCLV  7TCL%   CWTOIS    A%10V  iWOim    KOU   fJLVrfJLr\g.  TQli 

ya$  Savalov  xfivofume  mat  KalaJiKafyfah  JWW«  m$ 
6%Qv<rict¥  to  wa%  avrotg  awaXhaT.tS) at  <pan%ac,  xaV 
trt  fjucn  tetwrjat  <£uA»  tm  iwixv^ova-Cdv  Tnv  ct-^nQoQo- 
Q/iT&y  beano*  iavlov  Kodayvofia  (pvyacuav.  t?i  a<r<pa?&a 

(3°)  Ow  /uut»  «AX«  HatrmhttvtTM  /uffif  biter.    I  am  forry  I  am  obliged  to 

xxi  tw         Keu  k*t«Miv{1*i  y*  l&x(vl*-  differ  from  them  both.    In  the  firfl: 

nr.]  Cependant  It  peupU  a  fa  fart,  fcf  place,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 

une  part  tres-confiderable  ;   not  only  met  with  the  word  ri^*i  for  a  reward; 

tres-confiderable,  but  la  plus  confidera-  2dly,  I  think  it  manifeft  that  it  cannot 

ble\  which  is  the  plain  import  of  the  be  taken  in  that  fenfe  upon  this  occa- 

text,  and  (lands  confirmed  by  the  whole  fion,  if  one  confiders  what  follows  j 

tenor  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  but  more  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  always  the 

fo  by  their  conquefts.  fureft  method  of  coming  at  the  fenfe 

tsd  Tif*«K  y*(  tfi  *m  Ti^i*f  ir  t»j  of  an  author :  Polybius  then,  after 

iroAiTt/«  pent  i  inftot  xufiof.]  //  eft  feul  lie  has  told  us  that  the  people  have  the 

maitre  desrecompences  fcf  des  peines,  fays  fole  power  of  honors,  and  of  punifh- 

ihe  French  tranflaton    Cafaubon  has  ments,  gives  the  particular  instances, 

rendered  it  in  the  fame  (enfe,  folus  in  wherein  they  cxercife  that  power  j  he 

civitate  populus  pramii  &  p*n*  eft  or-  begins  with  punifhmcnts,  and  tells  us 
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Tations  of  war,  and,  when  in  the  field,  to  the  management 
of  it.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  Mill  a  fliarc  in  the 
government  left  for  the  people,  and  that  the  moll:  confider- 
able:  For  they  only  have  the  power  of  diftributing  honors, 
and  punifhments ;  to  which  alone  both  monarchies  and 
commonwealths,  and,  in  a  word,  all  human  inflitutions  owe 
their  ftability :  For,  wherever  the  difference  between  thofe 
two  is  not  underftood,  or,  being  underftood,  is  injudicioufly 
applied,  there  nothing  can  be  properly  adminiftred.  How 
rfiould  it,  fince  the  worthy,  and  unworthy  are  equally  ho- 
noured ?  The  people,  therefore,  often  take  cognizance  even 
of  thofe  caufes,  where  the  fine  to  be  impofed  is  conllderable, 
particularly,  where  the  criminals  are  perfons,  who  have  ex- 
ereifed  great  employments :  But,  in  capital  cafes,  they  alone 
have  jurifdi&ion  ;  concerning  which,  there  is  a  cuftom 
among  them  worthy  to  be  remembered  with  commenda- 
tion :  This  cuftom  gives  to  thofe,  who  are  tried  for  their 
lives,  the  power  of  departing  openly,  and  of  condemning 
thcmfelves  to  a  voluntary  banifliment  pending  the  trial,  pro- 
vided there  remains  one  tribe,  that  has  not  yet  given  its 
vote  ;  and  the  banifhed  perfon  may  live  in  fafety  either  at 

that  they  take  cognizance  of  thofe  xjueoif.]  This  fee  mi  to  be  a  paraphrase 

caufes,  where  the  fine  is  confiderable,  of  the  following  verfe  of  Homer,  who 

particularly,  where  the  criminals  have  puts  this  complaint  into  the  mouth  of 

exercifed  great  employments  •,  and  that  Achilles, 

they  alone  have  the  power  of  life  and       E»  i*  »ij  ti/*j      iuuer,  %h  xm  tShot. 
death.    He  then  fays  that  the  people  Ia.  I.  ver.  319. 

have  alfo  the  right  of  conferring  the  Whoever  has  read  Polybius  withac- 

magiftracy  on  thofe  they  think  worthy  tention  mud  be  fenfible  that,  upon 

of  it,  *«u      r*t  *fX,*f  0  Sipo<  l)u*t  TMf  many  occafions,  he  (hews  himfelf  very 

Where,  I  think  it  is  evident  well  acquainted  with  Homer.    It  is 

that         is  defigned  by  our  author  to  aitonifhing  with  what  refpecl,  I  may 

explain  up*  be  tore  mentioned,  and  fay,  veneration,  the  greatclt  authors  of 

a«A.o»,  which  immediately  follows,  to  antiquity  fptak  of  that  great  man  ; 

fjgnify  da  rtcompenca.  and  that  not  only  poets,  but  orators, 

(3*)  E»  ifl-j  Tipj  9trm  Tin  tbi»  and  hiltorians  propofc  him  as  their 

Vol.  I.  I  i  i  Naples, 
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TOIS    <Ptvfu(TiV   Vt   Ti  TW  ^lATTdKiTW  KOU  HfCUVifiWV,   fTl  fa 

Tifoguw  notei,  kou  tcli;  cO\Kou;  7t$og  dg  t^ya-iv  ogxta. 
Kat  (jlw  Tag  OL^ag  o  fa^g  JWWi  Toig  afyoig'  om%  fft 
xaAAifov  a0Ao*  tv  noXmict  xaMxaFauiag.  vyju  tyiv  xvgtav 
xai  %m  rm  tuv  vo/ulw  foxifiao-iag.  (33)  xai  to  fjuyifov,  \m%% 
a%mg  ovrog  fixtevdai  mi  note^x.  Kai  (jlm  me*  cu/^uct- 
Xiag,  xai  eftaAurs&tf,  y.ai  avtOnxuh  HTog  tg-iv  o  fieGaiuv 
hag-a  txtm,  xai  xvpa  noim  n  Tvvafluv.  mi  xa?>iv  ex 
txtm  eiKOTug  av  Tiva  €i7rnv  oti  yayisw  6  ati(jL/&  fjugi- 

KOU  fafJLOK^lSlXOV  €?l  TO  7T0XmVfjLa. 

model  in  their  refpeftive  kinds  of  to  have  that  fenfe  by  many  paflages 

writing.    And,  indeed,  the  fentiment,  out  of  the  beft  authors,  yet  1  fliall 

which  is  the  fubjeclof  this  annotation,  content  myfelf  with  the  following  one 

was  long  before  copied  from  Homer  from  Thucydides,  not  only  becaufe  it 

by  Xenophon,  who  makes  Chryfantas  plainly  proves  that  faxAtdgi  fignifies 

lay,  K«u  t«j  %ymy%  uh*  «««mfo»  no/H^tt  to  determine  or  refolve,  but  alfo  becaufe 

t«v  i»  enfytnctm          t*  ttn  wtn  rot  t%  it  conveys  a  fentiment  very  agreeable 

*<wtfl»  *«•  top  «y«9o»  m$m*hu-    F.»  Kvp  to  the  exalted  genius  of  the  people,  to 

wxiiua.  B.  2.  p.  128.  Ed.  of  Hutch.  whom  it  was  delivered,  and  to  theen- 

(n)K«<  to  fityi^cty  vnt{  ti^tnt  *'t©*  vied  fituation  of  the  peilon,  who  de- 

0yAivtT«<  xm  woAi/**.]  As  the  French  livercd  it.    The  palfrge  I  mean  is  at 

tranflator  has  differed  from  Cafaubon  the  clofe  of  that  fine  fpeech,  which 

in  rendering  this  paffage,  and  I  from  Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of 

both  ;  and,  as  not  only  a  point  of  cri-  Pericles,  when  he  exhorts  the  Atheni- 

ticifm,  but  the  raoft  important  branch  ans  to  fupport  themfelves  with  magna- 

of  the  power  of  the  Roman  people  is  nimity  under  the  twofold  evil?,  with 

concerned  in  this  queftion,  1  hope  I  which  they  were  then  oppreffed,  name- 

Ihall  be  allowed  to  extend  this  anno-  Jy,  the  Pcloponnefian  war,  and  the 

tation  to  a  more  than  ordinary  length,  plague;  it  is  this,  irrtt  f  mi  fu^tfm 

in  order  to  prove,  ift,  That  (&*K&t}xt,  to  unpiore*  A«ju€<mi,  e^Sw?  j3vAovfr«i, 

in  this  place,  does  not  fignily,  with  whoever  incurs  envy  for  things  of  the 

Cafaubon,  deliberate  nor,  which  the  greateft  moment,  wtfely  determines  or, 

French  tranflator,  on  le  confulte,  but  if  the  reader  prefers  the  tranflation  of 

that  they  determine ;  2dly,  That  the  Hobbcs,  he  does  well  that  undergoeth 

people  of  Rome  had  the  power  of  hatred,  for  matters  of  great  conference; 

making  peace  and  war.    As  to  the  but  the  realon  Pericles,  or,  rather, 

firft,  though  I  could  prove  the  word  Thucydides  gives  for  this  is  lo  ftrong, 

Ti>a 
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Naples,  Praeneftc,  or  Tibur,  or  in  any  other  city  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans.  The  people  alfo  have  the  power  of 
conferring  the  magiftracy  upon  thofe  they  think  worthy  of 
it ;  which  is  the  mod  honourable  reward  of  merit  any  go- 
vernment can  beftow.  Befides  this,  they  have  the  power  of 
rejecting,  or  confirming  laws ;  and,  what  is  the  moft  con- 
siderable of  all,  they  determine  concerning  peace  and  war ; 
and  alfo,  concerning  alliances,  accommodations,  and  con- 
ventions ;  every  one  of  thefe  the  people  may  either  ratify, 
or  annul :  So  that,  from  hence  again,  one  may,  with  rea- 
fbn,  afTert  that  the  people  have  the  grcatefl  (hare  in  the 
government,  and  that  the  commonwealth  is  democratical. 

and  fo  beautifully  exprefTed,  that  I  ftmbly,  in  the  following  manner  ;  is-* 
cannot  help  tranferibing  it,  though  it  in  vx  toper  gjuur  vv*(%ofi*  t£  *  m>it  oi- 
ls nothing  to  the  point  I  am  treating  k»(ui«  t»«»  a-oAi*,  tnxt  xv^*»  rlut 
of«,  pe-oc  ya%  vx  tvi  s-oAu  iukxf*'  «  $eiA>i»,  «fX*f  «*oJi«{«»»  **< 
it  sr<X{AVTMX  rt  Aaus^onjf,  k«i  k  to  txtt-  ^>i$itm*  xtu  aroAf^or  i^ttty%tny  q  to*  (n/»- 
t«           at iur>jjof  KaT»Aftff(7«ii ',  /W  /Z>£  truTa  k«!«Aw«'«o&«4.  Tyro)*  Ji  twit  t{ i«r  to» 

hatred  flowing  from  it  does  not  lajl  long,  irpo*  tx,*v  -rfu/          4*<Pcv  i!ri?>f5e»T*. 

/i»<r  prefent  luftre,  and  the  fit-  You  ere  fenfible  that  we  have  a  law  as 

ture  glory  remain  for  ever  to  be  eclebrat-  old  as  the  city  we  inhabit,  ly  which  the 

ed:  But,  for  the  fake  of  th'ole  who  dc-  fenate  have  the  power  of  every  thing  be- 

fervedly  ndmirc  Hobbcs,  I  mall  add  fules  the  creation  of  tnagipates,  the  en- 

alfo  his  trandation  \for  the  hatred  lajl-  ailing  of  laws,  and  declaring  of  war, 

ttb  not,  and  is  recompenced  both  with  or  putting  an  end  to  it,  when  declared  ; 

a  prefent  fplendor,  and  an  immvrtalgloiy  ivbicb  three  things  the  people  have  a 

hereafter.    I  fhall  next  endeavour  to  right  to  determine  by  their  fuffrages. 

/hew  that,  by  the  Roman  conftitution,  And,  that  this  right  was  not  nominal 

the  power  of  peace  and  war  wab  in  the  only,  but  fully  excrcilVd  by  the  peo- 

pecple;  the  authority  1  mail  quote,  pi e  upon  all  occafions,  appears  from  as 

upon  this  occafion,  will  be  that  of  D-  nuny  inrtances  in  their  hftory,  as 

on y firs  of  Halicarnafllis,  B.  v;.  and  of  there  arc  examples  c  I  ihcir  having 

Livy,  who,  with  PolvBius,  are  of  ail  declared  war  with  prudence,  prolccut- 

other  hifloriai  s,  the  tnolr.  to  be  de-  cd  ;c  with  couiagc,  and  concluded  it 

pended  on.    The  firfr.  then,  when  the  with  futcefs.    However,  I  ihall  felec'c 

fectfllon  of  the  people,  which  ended  two  of  them,  not  only  hecaufe  they 

in  the  cllablifhment  of  their  tribums,  will,  beyond  all  contradiction,  eflablifh 

was  agitated  in  the  fenate,  makes  the  the  truth  ot  what  1  have  advanced, 

•cujtfuls  of  the  year  fpeak  to  that  af-  but  alio,  becaui'e  the  two  wars  I  fhall 

I  i  i  2  Having 
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Tiva  fim  8V  T^non  oU$ou  tol  n;  tto^tuas  us  btctg-ot 
«i<fos,  ii$aS  tivol  h  r$<mov  wrttKgax\m  km  <rvnp- 

yuv  ot/\?\Y)/\oi<;  naTuv  wcLfct  jm  [itgtov  JvvaJcu,  w  ^SYinrtTou, 

O  fjav  ya.%  V7[oB&  i7Tei£cLV  TV%U1  TK  7r£0Zlp}{UVni 
<TiCL$  0f/ZH<7M  fJLSTCt  Tr£  JWftWfc  <^W  fJLiV  CWTOK^CtT^  U10U 

weos  tw  tm  n^oKufjamv  avvlosaa.9*  w^oo-^utou  h  r*  <fyu*, 
xou  ms  avy^nTa,  xcu  T*Tav  *™  T«X(&  ctyuf  tol$ 

Z§A^Uf  iSX  VOLVO;  £ST    JW»  A  hi  (JLW  Z7Tl7n/bL7[t&ai 

tois  <?2a.TQ7r€£oi$  an  tcl;  yji^yitxs*  ctvzv  h  r»  w  <rt^xAn7* 
(3aA«fta  o;  u  t  <rP>o;,  *1<  IfuSwfMfi  Si  o^mict  JWa*  x°&- 
yu&ai  Totg  ^cnomhis'  ctirgaKTze  ym&ou  tols  tmSo- 
Aac  tuv  iyvfjuvuVf  ^  iHifaKaxuv  kcu  xoTwufyuf  n^o^/u^- 
m  ms  o-vfKtoT*.  Kai  jam  to  y  tmrihus  n  /u«  ym&ou  tols 
mmois,  kcu  ngofoo'eis  ton  rzcflnyw,  tv  t«  (rvyxfaTq  xutou. 
t«  yo.%  iwanoiuhou  fgoSnyo*  m$ov>  itwJVm  sviavtrios  2it?Jk 

mention  were  of  the  greateft  confe-  dare,  quemque  ex  Africa  exereitus  de- 

quence  to  the  Romans,  the  conclulion  ponarc  juberent :  de  pace  uti  rogaflcnt, 

of  the  firft  having  freed  them  from  the  omnes  tribus  juflerunt :  paccm  dare 

fears  of  a  dangerous  rival,  I  mean  Car-  P.  Scipionem,  eundem  exereitus  dc- 

thage ;  and  the  fecond  having  been  portare.    Then  Man.  Acilius,  and  ijj. 

undertaken  againft  Philip  of  Maccdon,  Minucius,  tribunes  cf  tbe  people,  ajked 

a  kingdom,  which  a  leng  pofltflionof  the  opinion  of  tbe  people  whether  they  de- 

power  had  rendered  venerable,  and  a  fired  and  commanded  tbe  fenate  to  decree 

great  encrcafc  of  it  formidable.  that  peace  fnould  be  made  uitb  tbe  Car- 

Aftcr  the  fucceffes  of  Scipio  in  A-  tbaginians  •,  and  -wbcm  they  thought  jit 

frica  had  extorted  a  fubn^iffion  from  to  order  to  make  that  peace,  and  ubim  to 

the  Carthaginians,  Livy,  Book  xxx,  transport  the  armies  cut  of  Africa :  Ccn- 

chap.  4?,  tells  us  the  Romans  wire  ceming  tie  peace,  all  tbe  In les  voted for 

inclined  to  p,-ace  ;  upon  which  oc-  tbe  affirmative,  and  ordered  P.  Scipio  to 

cafion  he  fays;   Turn  Man.  Acilius  make  tbe  ftacc,  and  tranjport  tbe  armies. 

&  Q.  M:nucius  rribur.i  plebisad  popj-  1  his  pafiagc  wanes  no  cummenr,  the 

lum  ti.-lerunt,  vilki  t,  jubercntne  'en.\-  next  will  as  litt'c  Hand  in  need  of 

turn  decxr;  -  rc-,  i;t  Cum  Caithag;  ien-  one. 

fibus  pax  fitrtt  j  &  quern  cam  pace m       The  fame  author  tells  us,  Book 
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Having  ihcwn  in  what  manner  the  commonwealth  is 
divided  into  the  feveral  orders,  we  fhall  now  mew  in  what 
manner  each  of  thefe  orders  may  oppofe,  and  aflift  one 
another. 

The  conful,  being  inverted  with  the  command  I  have 
mentioned,  and  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  army,  ieems 
to  have  an  abfolute  power  to  carry  every  thing  he  proposes 
into  execution  ;  yet  he  ftill  ftands  in  need  of  die  people, 
and  fenate,  and,  without  their  afliftance,  can  affect  nothing : 
For  it  is  manifefl:  that  fupplies  of  all  kinds  mufl  from  time 
to  time  be  fent  to  the  army,  which,  without  the  content  of 
the  fenate,  can  be  furnimcd  neither  with  corn,  clothes,  nor 
their  pay :  So  that,  the  defigns  of  the  generals  muft  prove 
abortive,  whenever  the  fenate,  by  wilfully  neglecting  their 
duty,  oppofe  the  execution  of  them.  It  is  alfo  in  the 
breaft  of  the  fenate  whether  the  fchemes  and  plans  of  the 
general  (hall  be  accomplifhed,  or  not :  For  the  fenate  has  the 
power  of  fending  another  general  to  fucceed  him,  as  foon 

x*xi,  chap.  6,  that  P.  Sulpicius,  one  mage  and  difgrace  a  delay  in  declaring 

of  the  confuls  for  the  year,  aflced  the  the  war  would  prove  to  them,  they 

opinion  of  the  people,  vellent,  ju-  gave  their  affirmative  for  it.    Ab  hac 

berent  Philippo  regi  Macedonibufque,  oratione  in  fufrragium  miffi,  uti  roga- 

qtii  fub  regno  ejus  effent,  ob  injurias,  rat,  bellum  juflerunr.   Thefe  inftances 

arrraque  iiiata  fociis  populi  Romani,  prove,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the 

helium  indici.    Wbetbtr they  were  wil-  people  of  Rome  did  fomething  more 

ting  and  ordered  that,  in  confederation  of  than  deliberate  concerning  peace  and 

the  injuries,  and  bo/tilities  committed  a-  war. 

gainfl  the  allies  of  the  people  of  Rome,  (34)  eU\ck»ku*  %cu  %»\vtnpytti  w^oU- 

war  be  declared  againjl  king  Philip,  and  /*nrn  mt  tuyxKtr*.]  67  le  fenat  ncntre 

the  Macedonians  his  fubjeUs.     Upon  pas  dans  leurs  vies,  on  y  met  oppofititn. 

which,  Livy  lays  that  the  people,  be-  The  firft  part  of  this  tranflation  does 

ing  i hen  tired  out  with  the  length  and  not,  in  my  opinion,  cxprels  the  fenfc 

dangtis  of  the  Carthaginian  war,  al-  of  i9»aok«kiiv,  which  implies  a  volun- 

moft  all  the  centuries  n-jeSted  the  mo-  tary  negleil  of  duty,  as  Suidas  explains 

tion  the  firic  time  they  were  afiVmbh  d  it ;  L6iA«xax»;«-«r  truseimt  iAto&ai  tj  k*k». 

upon  that  occafion  :  But,  upon  the  And,  inJecu,  this  is  the  fenfe,  in  which 

confute  reprefenting  how  great  a  da-  all  authors  ulc  the  word. 

as 
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•  X£ovof,  n  TOf  wrctfflpilct  noim  tTrtfiovov,  tw  wejutv  ctv- 
Tn.  Kcu  fju\v  rag  w&vyicLg  rm  ffitfutw  SKiytFuincrcti  kou 
<rvvcLv%n<7cu,  kcu  ncuXiv  &(juw(>to?cu>  kcu  TOLmivGiQ~cuy  to  g~vv- 
if&ov  t%H  m  iivctfjuv.  Tag  yct$  -n^Ayo^ooyawig  nap  avToig 

SfUX^&tt,    it   M  V7T0  TYlV  0\J/ll»  Ct&TCU  701$  7I07\lTCUg  VWO  TOM 

fytTtifw  rt  ruv  KoSitpfotTfjLivnv  ^aFfjuSav  tvct%Fitct'  tvtvs  a  iv- 
vctvtcu  XUG/Qtt  <ag  n^na,  nore  it  TonctQprctv  xie  o~vv!iteiv, 
mv  fit)  to  Gvvsf&iM  avFmlctQnlcu,  kou  iu  tm  tig  tcvUcl  ia- 
VOffflr.  TV  yt  \m  inu.H  to  iiahvi^rcu-  kcu  htctv  avloig  ctvaF- 

KCttOV  f$K,  KM  07\Ug  OL7T0  TK  OIKlCtg  TVXUtTl  7T0hVV  TO7T0V  CL$- 

ifting.  o  yot%  Tag  iicthvo-ng  kcu  o-wdwctg  aKv^xg  kou  kv- 
&ctg  now,  ag  exam  7r%ounovy  vwg  tg-iv.  to  is  fiiFtg-oh  a- 
7T0T$ifjLswg  Ti]V  cL^xp)  sv  Turn  iu  rag  ivdvvctg  xmixw 
tm  7iS7r§aFu,svm.  rig*  Kofict  fiwisvct  t§g7tov  cto~<pct7\tg  sivcu 
Totg  g-^ctTnfoig  oKiFu>$uv  fMTi  Tng  o~vFk?wtz>  /uns  Tng  tu  ttM- 
woiag. 

H  yi  fJLM  o-vFKhyHog  nct^iv  n  TvXiKctvrnv  secret  iuvctfjuv, 

7T%UT0*  fJLZV  iV  TOig  KOUOig  7T$aFfjL0L<n\l   CtVOLrKOL^tTOH  7TsO<rSXHV 

Toig  nobhotf)  kcu  g-oxa^&cu  ra  in,uis'  to.;  i'  ihoyi^gci- 
tci;  kcu  (jLiFircig  {r\TWW>  xca  Jio§Quosig  tuv  dfuLa^avo/jLivuv 
xctct  Tng  7To?\iTuag,  otg  SoticCog  olkoTkhQu  to  ^pos^o*,  a 

i'JVcCcU  GvfitKW  OLV  jLU)  GfKTTWCt^fiJGTI    TO  7T$'£i€isM'JfliW  0 

fafjiog,  oy.oiog  is  kcu  7n§t  tm  etg  tclvtw  cliwoitw  tcvi 
ya*  rig  €i<r*s*n  io/ulcv  n  Tng  inlets  ctipaigvuivog  ti  Tng 
vTrctpYWung  Tn  (TiFiAyjca  kcjol  Tovg  i$i7u.ovg,  n  Tag  7r~ozicictg 
mi  Ti,uag  koCoAwv  av  av,  n  kou  in  £icl  now  sAa^uara 
i  ti  Hi 
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as  the  year  is  expired,  or  of  continuing  him  in  the  com* 
mand.  Again,  the  fenate  may  either  magnify,  and  extol, 
or,  on  the  other  fide,  obfcure,  and  extenuate  the  victories 
of  the  generals  :  For  thefe  cannot  celebrate  their  triumphs, 
as  they  call  them,  (in  which  the  reprefentations  of  their 
fuccefles  are  carried  in  pomp  before  the  eyes  of  the  people) 
with  proper  magnificence,  fometimes,  not  even  at  all,  unlefs 
the  fenate  confents  to  it,  and  furnifhes  the  neceflary  ex- 
pence.  Then,  as  the  power  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war 
is  in  the  people,  the  generals  are  under  a  neceflity  of  hav- 
ing their  approbation,  though  they  happen  to  be  never  fo 
far  from  home  :  For,  as  I  faid  above,  the  people  have  the 
right  of  ratifying,  and  annulling  all  accommodations,  and 
conventions ;  and,  which  is  of  the  greateft  importance,  it  is 
to  the  people  that  the  generals,  after  the  expiration  of  their 
command,  give  an  account  of  their  conduct :  So  that,  it  is, 
by  no  means,  fafe  for  them  to  difregard  the  favor  either 
of  the  fenate,  or  of  the  people. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  fenate,  though  vefted  with  fo  great 
power,  is  under  a  neceflity  of  fhewing  a  regard  to  the  people » 
in  the  firft  place,  and  of  aiming  at  their  approbation  in  every 
thing  relating  to  the  public;  as  not  having  the  power  to  take 
cognizance  of  crimes  of  the  firft  magnitude,  or  to  punifli 
thofe,  which  are  committed  againft  the  ftate,  with  death, 
unlefs  the  people  confirm  the  previous  decree  they  make 
for  that  purpofe.  In  like  manner,  the  regulation  even  of 
thofe  things,  which  particularly  affect  the  fenate,  belongs 
alfo  to  the  people  :  For,  if  any  perfon  propofes  a  law,  by 
which  part  of  their  power,  as  founded  on  cuftom,  is  to  be 

taken 
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tw  (line,  m\y\m  o  d\fju>e  yimm  raw  mtfav  xou  SuvcUj 
xou  /bin,  xvpioe.  to  h  vvnyoh  iAV  &  wwou  tov  h,yLa.%xw 
*X  olov  mi  TiKog  clFhv  ti  iiwfiai  t&v  cf<a6«Ai6>y  w  <rvyhnT&m 
aAA*  (Fvvtfgww  »  o~vfjmo$tvi&ou  T07raoa7rctv.  0<p€i- 
Aov<n  h  an  mmv  oi  fnfMfflpt  to  S'oxovv  to)  <J\)|U0>  xou  pa- 

7\l?OL  SOX&fy&M  TYIS  TO'JTOV  (bovTWWS.    <J\o  7r0U%V  TO)V  7T£0- 

vgnfjMw  %<x$vi  fotu  tov;  m^Aove,  mi  n§m%€i  tov  torn 
fiyi®  »i  trvMoe. 

Oyuome  y*  fm0  KoOw  i  c\flot  vmxftue  %si  r«  <miA»T#, 
xou  ?oxctfy&cti  routine  otpuXav,  mi  xom  xou  mf  that. 
mhXw  ya§  if  fill  dim  tm  uutifofmm  wo  rw  rifjuriuv  iXa 
itavne  \rahiae  tie  rote  twuntrnte  xou  xalcurxwte  rw  fafjLu- 
criuv,  a  Tie  ovx  ctv  t^a^AfJUiraSo  fotiia?  jrotoffif  ti  m\(jt.M, 
TvjbL&vuvy  xnniav,  fiSctfaov,  xu§ae*  cvTtfuiGJnv  wet  7rz7r}u- 
xsv  Cm  rnv  Vofiouw  twafuctv  natia  Xftg^fd-gi  trvfj£am 
ret  7T$on^nfl€tOL  tta  tov  7fXr\Qovit  xou  Q-yjhv,  W  *mg  umiv, 
miflae  u>fofc&ou  roue  waie  xai  roue  ifao-wue  rate  at  rovlcar 
oi  fiiv  y&$  ctfogafyviri  mn$ot  rm  Tipww  atP.oi  rate  txh<rue9 
oi  h  xoivmowi  rovroie*  oi  <P  tyfcuSau  rove  YifyaxoTaie*  oi  h 
rue  ovoriae  Moouw  %m  tovIm  ue  to  fapuxrw.  tx61  ^ 
wip  nadm  rm  %^ouor\yamv  rnv  xvgiav  to  <rvnfyiov.  xou  yct$ 
Xpovov  tovvcu,  xou  o~v{/.7r}Gd(JLCLl(&J  yevofjuvov  xovtycai,  xou 
jom\£omtw  afvvoSov  tiv&  (rvfjt£aSI®j  caiohvfcu  me  immune, 
mi  7roMa  <Pn  rim  t*i*  tv  oig  xou  $7wfiu  /ue/aAa,  xai  ita- 
7\ip  u<p&.u  rove  ta  (JVocna  xupfyflas  n  avy?^&.  i  ya$ 
awtyoqa  rav  7r§otifDfji,iwt  yivdou  7C$oe  rwtiw  to  h  fti- 
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taken  away,  or  their  preeminence,  or  dignities  to  beabolimed, 
or  even  their  fortunes  to  be  diminimed,  every  thing  of  this 
kind,  I  fay,  the  people  have  it  in  their  power  either  to  receive, 
or  reject:  And  farther,  if  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
oppofes  the  pafling  of  a  decree,  the  fenate  are  fo  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  enact  it,  that  it  is  not  even  in  their  power  to  con- 
fult,  or  aflemble  at  all :  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tribunes 
to  act  agreeably  to  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  and  to  obferve 
their  pleafure.  For  all  thefe  reafons,  the  fenate  ftands  in 
awe  of  the  people,  and  pays  a  regard  to  them. 

In  like  manner,  the  people  are  alfo  fubject  to  the  power  of 
the  fenate,  and  under  an  obligation  of  cultivating  the  good 
will  of  all  the  fenators  in  general,  and  of  every  one  of 
them  in  particular  :  For,  there  being  many  works  put  out 
by  the  cenfors  throughout  all  Italy,  relating  to  the  repairing, 
and  erecting  of  public  buildings,  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to 
give  an  account,  and  alfo  many  rivers,  ports,  gardens,  mines, 
and  lands  let  out  by  them,  and,  upon  the  whole,  whatever 
falls  under  the  power  of  the  Romans :  It  happens  that  all 
thefe  are  undertaken  by  the  people ;  and,  confequently,  that 
almoft  all  of  them  arc  ingaged  either  in  thefe  undertakings, 
or  in  the  works,  that  are  confequent  to  them:  For  fome 
are  themfelves  the  purchafers  of  thefe  undertakings  from 
the  cenfors  j  others  are  their  partners ;  fome  are  fureties  for 
the  purchafers ;  and  others  make  aflignments  to  the  public 
of  their  fortunes  for  the  performance  of  thefe  contracts  ; 
now,  all  thefe  things  are  under  the  controll  of  the  Senate, 
which  has  power  to  give  time,  or,  in  cafe  of  misfortune,  to 
mitigate  the  fum  due ;  and,  if  any  thing  has  happened  to 
render  the  performance  of  the  contract  impracticable,  abfo- 
lutely  to  cancel  it :  So  that,  the  fenate  has  many  opportu- 
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y'WV,   €K   TCWTYig  anMmcU  K&LTCU  TflW  7TK€t?M  KOt  TW 

i)tifjLQ(Tim  kcu  Ttav  ifmiam  wvcO^aTfjiaTM,  co~a  fuu0&* 
t%ei  tm  tfchYifJLOLTffl*  £10  naving  «f  tw  tcuutk  wfafa- 

[LiVOh   KCU  fafooTtg    TO  TYfi  ^f«Ctf   afahOVy   6VKa€af  ftf*™ 

nfog  Tag  meuruc,  kcu  Tag  anw$a%tig  tm  rnc  ovfk^nTH 

fixTWfJlCLTCdV.  OfJLMtot  fa  KCU  TTgOg  TA?  TCM  V7TCtT6W  i7Tl€o- 
Aflt£    $\)FXl%m    MTl7T%CLTl*<rih    fiCt  TO  KOLT  «JW  KCU  KOm 

namg  iv  Toig  \ma&$oig  v7ro  tm  tmvav  m7r}uv  t^ao-tav. 

Toicwrng  f  ovtrng  Tng  tactm  tow  fjaoav  fvvajbiiagy  ag  to 
kcu  fihAiftw  kcu  o-vvtfav  aAAw^oir  it$og  navag  trvfuSoum 
Tag  m^g-ao-ag  faonug  $xHV  T"v  *%u,oyw  avToav  o?€  fjun 
olov  t  etvat  Tawing  tv$av  amenta  ncihwaag  av?ao~iv.  oTav 
fJLH  ya%  Tig  fi£*>fl*v  Komg  QoGag  tmrag  atafxacrn  <r(pag  ouu^ 
(Pgomv  mi  ovnfem  aTiKxfooig,  -nihuiavm  kui  ToiavTn*  <tv(jl- 
Gaivet  ym&ai  t»v  fvvafju*  th  no'hiTivtial&y  <aVs  furf*  na- 
%a?\um&ai  tow  fao^m  fMifav,  ars  mpt  to  7rpo<nrt<rov  ce«, 
navlm  o,ux  Taig  tmmaig  dtitftfwfjuvur  jbcnri  to  xeAv  iyi- 
ewt  th  y.afyx,  Kom  km  kot  i£iav  haw  o-vK$yufl@-;  npog 

TW  TH  n^OKHUi**  <TVVTitelM.  (3S*  ehoTTSf  aW7TO^aio$  OTJfJ&Oi- 

m  ymvbaiy  kcu  noL^.og  $<$txvu&ai  tv  Kptktlog  tm  ifoonrra 
th  7rohiTiVjjLalogm  oWav  ye  fxnv  TraAw  cwoTulJemc  tm  tKTog 
(poCm  eidiuTpZoxri  Taig  wTv%iaig  kcu  m^xo-tats  TOtg  ex  tvu 

(35)  Aicfl-f^  airu«o?a7a»<rvuC«ui^rte9«/,  trtprcnd.    By  this  means,  the  French 

%*»  iravrof  t$,Ktni&at  ™  xfiMtt  tt*  dt-  tvanflator  has  left  out  the  very  thing 

ctijt*  t»  9<>XiT6LfA*Tot-]  Ccft  four  ctla  FoLYBius  has  been  all  along  contend- 

que cette  republique  eft  iniuuible,   fc?  ing  for,  which  is,  that  the  great  ad- 

qu'clle  went  ()  bout  de  tout  ce  qu'eile  en-  vantages  the  Roman  commonwealth 
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nities  both  of  prejudicing  confiderably,  and  of  advantaging 
thofe,  who  have  the  management  of  thcfe  public  undertak- 
ings :  For  the  report  of  all  thefe  things  is  made  to  the  fe- 
nate :  And,  what  is  ftill  of  the  greateft  moment,  judges  are 
appointed  out  of  the  fenate  in  moft  of  the  caufes,  that  re- 
late either  to  public,  or  private  contracts,  when  the  action  is 
of  importance :  For  which  reafon,  all  the  people,  being  in- 
gaged  in  a  dependence  upon  the  fenate,  and  apprehending 
the  uncertainty  of  the  occalions,  in  which  they  may  ftarta 
in  need  of  their  favor,  they  dare  not  red  ft,  or  oppofe  their 
will.  In  like  manner,  they  are  not  eafily  brought  to  ob- 
Itruct  the  defigns  of  the  conful s,  becaufe  all  of  them  in  ge- 
neral, and  every  one  in  particular,  become  fubject  to  their 
authority,  when  in  the  field. 

Such,  therefore,  being  the  power  of  each  order,  both  to 
hurt,  and  a/lift  one  another,  it  follows  that  their  union  is 
fufficiently  adapted  to  all  contingencies ;  for  which  reafon, 
it  is  not  poflible  to  invent  a  more  perfect  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment: For,  when  the  common  fear  of  a  foreign  enemy  com- 
pels them  to  act  in  concert,  and  aflift  one  another,  fuch,  and 
fo  great  is  the  ftrength  of  the  government,  that  nothing  is  ei- 
ther omitted,  that  is  neceflary ;  fince,  upon  every  occafion,  all 
vie  with  one  another  in  directing  their  thoughts  to  the  good 
of  the  public,  or,  being  once  refolved,  comes  too  late  for 
the  end  propofed  ;  fince  all  of  them  in  general,  and  every 
one  in  particular,  unite  their  endeavours  in  carrying  their 
defigns  into  execution  :  For  thefe  reafons,  their  common- 
wealth, from  the  peculiar  frame  of  it,  becomes  irrefiftible, 
and  attains  whatever  it  propofes.    On  the  other  fide,  when 

was  pofleffed  of,  were  owing  to  the    would  think  not  to  be  overlooked,  by 
peculiar  frame  of  itsconftitution,  which    m»  »Aot>|t*  tk  tfohn^^arot. 
he  has  expreXTed,  in  a  manner  one 
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MTO^ULullM,  OLTTOKCtVOvlie  T«J  ivfoUfjLOVKLS,  XCU  V7rOX07tfLXiV- ■ 

ofAmi  mi  (OLdvfjuunes  Tpzwltu  %^og  vfyiv,  xou  n^og 
(pctvtaV)  o  <ftj  tyika  ytFHtr&ou'  tots  km  (jl(£M?cl  vvnfoiv  t?i 
avTo  nae;  olvtu  mptyfttm  to  wofaTtvLicL  tw  (ZonQuoLV  sna- 

<Ta»  y«f  S%Ot$W  Tl  TObV  fJLi^V  tyXoHlMy    XOU  7TM0V  TH 

Tog  im^ATnrou'  fnXov  ag  xfavog  a%TiTs7wg  onog>  kcSol  tov 
ol£Ii  Xoyov,  cLVTunroL&cLi  $s  xou  KOL^oCKofo'Cf.&a.i  6\voLju.str); 
Tug  ixa<&  7T§ods<reag  wr  aAA«A&)i>,  xfov  t%oifoi  tm  fjm^v^ 
vrngtyovsr  7rct{lci  yap  sfuL/mmi  Toig  vivoxsifjismg,  tcl  jllsv 
MTwofjL&fct  -mg  agtaifj  tcl  $%  «g  a^g  Miota  tm  tx  t«  m~ 
?w  tm?curi9. 
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free  from  the  fear  of  a  foreign  enemy,  they  live  in  profperity 
and  affluence,  the  confequences  of  victory,  enjoying  their 
good  fortune,  and,  through  flattery  and  cafe,  grow  infolent 
and  proud,  which  ufually  happens ;  then,  is  their  common- 
wealth chiefly  obferved  to  relieve  itfelf :  For,  when  any 
branch  of  it,  fwelling  beyond  its  bounds,  becomes  ambiti- 
ous, and  aims  at  unwarrantable  power,  it  is  manifcft  that,  no 
one  of  them  being,  as  I  have  faid,  abfolute,  but  the  defigns 
of  each  fubject  to  the  contradiction,  and  controll  of  the  other 
two,  no  one  can  run  into  any  excefs  of  power,  or  arrogance : 
But  all  three  muft  remain  in  the  terms  prefcribed  by  the 
conftitution,  either,  by  being  defeated  in  their  attempts  to 
exceed  them,  or,  by  being  prevented,  through  the  fear  of  the 
other  two,  from  attempting  it. 
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A 


DISSERTATION 

UPON  THE 

CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

ROMAN  SENATE. 

IT  were  to  be  wiflied  that  Polybius  had  looked  upon 
the  conftitution  of  the  Roman  fenate  to  have  as  proper- 
ly belonged  to  his  fubject,  as  the  powers  of  it :  Had 
he  been  of  that  opinion,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  but  he 
would  have  given  us  fuch  an  exalt  account  of  it,  as  would 
have  cleared  up  all  the  difficulties,  that  occur  in  reading  the 
ancient  authors.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  looked  upon 
this  fubjedr.  as  too  well  known  to  ftand  in  need  of  a  difcuf- 
fion ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  Englifh  hiftorian  would 
poflibly  judge  it  needlefs  to  give  an  account  of  the  qualifi- 
cations required  by  our  laws  and  cuftoms,  to  intitle^i  per- 
fon  to  a  feat  in  either  houfe  of  parliament,  though  he  might 
very  reafonably  think  a  particular  detail  of  the  powers  of 
each  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  public. 

This  omifllon  in  Polybius,  if  it  deferves  that  name,  has 
been  endeavoured  to  be  fupplied  by  feveral  modern  authors, 
in  feveral  languages ;  but  without  giving  thai  fatisfadtion, 
which,  from  the  great  reputation  thofe  authors  had  deferv- 
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edly  acquired  in  other  branch  of  learning,  the  public  had 
reafon  to  expect.  Whether  this  proceeded  from  the  diffi- 
culty oi  the  fubjec"t,  or  from  their  want  of  attention  in 
treating  it,  I  mall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  mud  be 
fo  juft  to  their  memory,  as  to  own  that  I  attribute  it,  in  a 
great  meafurc,  to  the  former ;  particularly,  fince,  though  I 
have  provided  my  felf  with  many  more  materials,  than 
have  been  made  ufe  of  by  any  of  thofe  writers,  yet  there 
are  fome  points,  which  I  cannot  clear  up  by  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  authors ;  for  which  reafon,  I  chufe  rather  to 
fubmit  them  to  the  confederation  of  the  learned,  than  en- 
deavour to  eftablifh  any  fyftem  of  my  own  upon  unsup- 
ported conjectures. 

Concerning  the  original  inftitution  of  the  Roman  fenate, 
this  is  the  fubftance  oi  the  account  given  of  it  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnaflus,  who  is  much  more  particular  than 
Livy  in  every  thing  relating  to  this  fubject. 

I.  After  Romulus  had  divided  all  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  and  fubdivided  each  of  thefe  into  ten  curias,  he 
formed  the  fenate  in  the  following;  manner:  Their  body 
was  to  confift  of  one  hundred  per  ions,  all  patricians ;  of 

I.  T^i^jj  vfiuatf  txv  ttAijJuv  «V«yet»—-  ro»  Jij.udWr  o^Ae*  tixuov  i*uT«#  jro»- 

*TtlT*    T£.'»  TfJOIV    JT«A|»  H6»t*t  'lK*<flr,t  tH      >}(T*nr£S  SvU>;$|lf  f  ITiAt £*f  *tf{ «f  U*!c>  (X 

cf«x*  fxoiext  <?if  Aw  —  fxetAft  it  rx(  fxtt    sra>7»»  tcv\i  fapolixtn  —var^ixiHf  fvzitpl, 

fAtlfrf  jU0i*f  f,  T&GhC  T«f  £'  fAar7«f,   X*-      K*l   X*T«T«||»   (If    TOV  Tfclf  j3*AlUT«»  «{l9- 

fi«f._tK  ^ut  TrtrTfiKiM*  (VtSzc/n  sx«to  tin-  /*o»,  (T*{xu»«g^  IIjij-x^)  xati  toti  ar^«)o» 

/fla^n*^"—  xorot  (At*  t|  ttirx^on  ita  rot  tytveHo  Pufnetittt  Tfiaxoriei  /3»Aiut«j  rfwc 

afif  o»  «7rf            t«»  J»(ptA*»  tx«fj  Tfec-  evlt;  iiaxcetot.   id.  B.  iii.  EC*Aiuo-ft7o  pit 

It*£j  Tfiif  «»!?jjc(  fA<irii*<  —  ixa.-if  Tfi*y.srj*f  «vt«  x*7<t  to  iro«- 

t(*  »*aj»  txiAivxi  T;'ffc  fx  t*»»  sra7flixi£i»if    KT*t  (s  Av^sff(tv.)    Dion  Cafl".  B.  liv. 

firi\f£ju — Tfl»  7tf»  txarcv  f|f7r/t?,.«»8  /3<<-  n*f***vGj«ni  r>j»  3«<riAf»a»  »»i«vt»  «Jtu- 
Ait/T«»  xf.Qpot —  i|  *'»  fx«-«t  x:-£*(  s*,-  Tfj*  ^«Aiya  t*?  fitX(  x*i  TfT?atf etxaj-rf 
«>'  QijPfxi  W£o«;£H(J<raJo,  tsij  «e^«icif     eAtjuin«<f 5*'  0  Tafxuvi^-.    Dion.  Hal. 

£«AtuT*K  arf cfi) j iv»-  Dionyf.  Hal.  B.  L.  Sulla  n.  and  Q.  Metcllus 
B.  i'u  E«.9uf       »ux  t«  jt»$*a*&»»  hj»    confuls  for  the  year  674.    Falii  con- 
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thefe  he  himfelf  chofe  one,  and  ordered  each  of  the  tribes,- 
and  each  of  the  curiae,  to  chufe  three :  All  thefe  together 
amounted  to  the  number  required  :  So  that,  the  fenatc,  in 
its  original  inftitution,  confuted  of  one  hundred  patricians, 
ninety  nine  of  whom  owed  their  feats  there  to  the  choice 
of  the  people.  This  was  alfo  obferved  in  the  addition  of 
the  hundred  Sabines  made,  fome  time  after,  by  Romulus, 
and  Tat i  us,  who  were  all  chofen  by  the  curiae :  Thefe  were 
alfo  patricians,  which  then  was,  and,  for  many  years  after, 
continued  to  be,  a  neceflary  qualification  for  all,  who  were 
admitted  into  the  fenate ;  fince  we  find  that  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people  at 
his  accefiion,  chofe  out  of  their  body  one  hundred  perfons, 
whom  he  firft  made  patricians,  then  fenators.  From  this 
time,  the  complement  of  the  fenate  was  three  hundred,  and, 
in  all  probability,  continued  fo  till  Syxla's  time,  that  is, 

fulares.    Awry  k  ry  {Zttyj  it*  ?«r  tmeut  fexcenti  cquitcs  trecentis  fenatoribug 

km  rut  9»M(twf  rap.***  iKiyaiiftry,  admifcerentur :  id  eft,  ut  cquefter  ordo 

w(0€**7t\tZf  (J  ZmAa«)        tw  x{*nr  bis  tantum  viriutn  in  fenacu  haberett 

xas-<»(  ix  rmr  *(ita»  Iwwtm.,  rate  <f  vKct.it  to  the  end  that  the  order  of  knights  might 

«»a<fvc  An? ov  aiu  Uatu.  Appian,  B  i.  have  twice  as  much  power  in  the  fenate. 

Civ.  W.    There  is  a  paffage  in  the  This  is  fo  worded,  that  it  cannot  be 

epitome  of  the  89th  book,  of  Livy,  conftrued  to  relate  to  the  Sempronian 

which  is  thought  to  relate  to  thisaddi-  law,  concerning  the  judges :   For,  by 

tion  made  to  the  fenate  by  Sylla  •,  the  that  law,  the  judicature  was  totally 

paffige  is  as  follows  :  Senatum  ex  e-  transferred   from  the  fenatc  to  thje 

qucjlri  ordine  fupplevit :  The  fen fe  of  knights,  as  may  be  fee n  at  large  in 

which  fecms  to  be,  that  he  filled  up  Appian,  B.  i.  Civ.  \V.  and,  very  par- 

the  vacancies  of  the  fenate   with  ticularly,  in  Velleius  Patcrculus,  B. 

knights,  not  that  he  made  any  addi-  ii.  c.  32.  who  fays  that  Cotta  divi- 

tion  to  it  •,  but,  it  plainly  appears  by  ded  the  judicature,  which  C.  Gracchus 

the  paflage  of  Appian  beforcmention-  had  transferred  from  the  fenate  to 

cd,  that  he  encrtafed  their  number,  the    knights,    and   SjHa   from  the 

However,  the  author  of  the  epitome,  knights  to  the  fenate,  equally  between 

who,  certainly,  was  not  Livy,  is  not  the  two  orders:  Cotta  judicandi  mu- 

much  to  be  depended  upon  •,  for,  in  nus,  quod  C.  Gracchus  creptum  fena- 

the  epitome  of  the  6otb  book,  he  fays  tut  ad  equitc-s,  Sylla  ab  illis  ad  fena- 

that  C.  Gracchus  added  fix  hundred  turn  tranltulerant,  jequaliter  inter  u- 

knigbts  to  the  three  hundred  fenators,  ut  trumque  ordinem  partitus  eft-  And 
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about  five  hundred  and  thirty  four  years,  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  years  comprifed  between  the  firft  year  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  and  the  fecond  confulfhip  of  Svlla  ;  who,, 
to  ftrengthen  his  party  in  the  fenate,  and,  at  the  feme  timer 
to  repair  the  lories  it  had  fuftained  by  the  death  of  many 
of  its  members  in  the  late  commotions,  encreaied  their  num- 
ber, probably,  to  more  than  four  hundred :  Thefe  addi? 
tional  fenators  were,  like  the  former,  chofen  by  the  people. 

II.  From  this  time,  to  the  fourth  confuHhip  of  Cesar, 
that  is,  during  the  fpace  of  thirty  four  years,  I  mail  not 
pretend  to  afcertain  the  precife  number  of  which  the  fenate 
confifted :  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  exceeded  four  hun- 
dred ;  and,  probably,  the  complement  was  the  fame  that 
Sylla  left. 

III.  CjEsar,  the  year  before  his  death,  and  after  he  had 
overcome  all  oppontion,  among  the  various  methods  made 
ufe  of  by  him  to  reward  thofe,  who  had  preferred  his  caqfe 
to  That  of  their  country,  introduced  fo  many  of  his  "crea- 
tures into  the  fenate,  that  the  number  of  fenators  amount- 
here,  by  the  way,  I  cannot  help  taking  hundred;  fince  in  his  14th  letter  of 
notice  of  an  error  in  Plutarch,  in  his  the  firft  book  to  Atticus,  he  gives  an 
life  of  C.  Gracchus,  where  he  fays,  axcount  of  a  certain  divifion  ot  the  fc- 
that  be  committed  the  judicature  to  three  nate,  in  which  thtrt  were  four  hundred 
hundred  fenators,  and  as  many  knights,  for  the  affirmative,  and  fifteen  ftr  the 
i  St  Tfi«xeffi*f  t«»  luirtuf  ?Tf  j*K«7iAi£fv  negative  ;  homines  ad  quindceim  curi- 
awt«.f  ¥<ri  T^axitiQn,  **»  txt  xfieuf  oni  nullum  fenatus-cor.fultum  facienti 
jut  f£a*eff.«»»  fveir.ct.  aflenferunr :  ex  altera  parte  facile  qua- 
il. The  interval  buwecn  the  fecond    dringenti  fuerurt.    T  here  is  another 

confulfh'pof  Sylla,  and  the  fourth  con-  pafiLge  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  his 
fullhip  of  Csefar,  particularly,  the  lat-  fpetch  to  the  fenate,  after  his  return 
ttr  part  of  it,  is  fo  much  illuft  atcd  by  from  banifhmcnt  •,  he  there  tells  them, 
Cicero's  writings,  that  I  am  furprifed  that  there  were  four  hundred  and  ten  fe~ 
we  mould  not  be  able  to  gather  out  of  nators  prefent :  quo  quidem  die  cum 
tfum  what  the  complement  of  the  fe-  quadiingenti  &  decern  fenatorcs  effe- 
nate  was,  durii  g  that  period.    All  I  tis. 

can  find  is,  that  they  were  above  four      lit  M«/n>  it«*tnmt  jmt"  u  t*  yc«7i«- 

cd 
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ed  even  to  nine  hundred.  It  will  be  eafily  believed  that 
this  recruit  proved  a  greater  addition  to  his  power,  than  to 
the  dignity  of  the  fenate ;  particularly,  when  it  is  confider- 
ed  that  they  confifted  of  new-made  citizens,  half-barbarous 
Gauls,  foldiers,  and  the  fons  of  freed-men.  But  Cesar 
was  outdone  in  this,  as  in  every  other  excefs,  by  the  trium- 
virs ;  for  they,  it  feems,  brought  flaves  into  the  fenate.  By 
thefe  additions,  the  number  of  fenators  came  to  exceed  a 
thoufand.  The  hiftory  of  the  Roman  fenate,  under  the 
emperors,  is  fo  difagreeable  a  fubjec>,  that  I  mall  not  purfue 
it :  For,  what  can  be  more  afflicting,  than  to  behold  a  wife, 
a  virtuous,  and  a  venerable  aflembly,  become  weak,  aban- 
doned, and  defpicable  ?  transformed  from  all  that  is  great, 
and  glorious,  to  all  that  is  mean,  and  infamous ;  from  be- 
ing the  fcourge  of  tyrants,  to  become  their  flatterers,  and 
wretchedly  fubmitting  to  be  not  only  flaves,  but  the  inftru- 
ments  of  flavery.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes,  therefore,  from 
the  ruins  of  this  fair  building  to  the  qualifications,  that 
'  were  required  in  a  Roman  fenator,  when  the  fenate  defend- 
ed to  be  called  by  Cineas,  the  ambaflador  of  Pyrrhus, 
an  affembly  of  kings. 

IV.  Before  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  the  vacancies  in 
the  fenate  were  filled  up  by  them ;  and,  after  their  expul- 

T?f,  pn'  «»  -w  *s-fAiu9*{«  iron*  iv,  «»«-  IV.  Hoc  ft  folluit  nobilitatem  iflam 

**f*  **'               to  m<t>aA«(o»  veftram,  quam  plerique  oriundi  ex  Alba- 

murm  ytne§*i.    Dion  Caff.  B.  xliii.  nis  et  Sabinisy  non  genere  nec  fanguiney 

Csfar  ditl  at  or  legit  in  fenatum  civitate  fed  per  cooptationem  in  patres  babetis, 

donates,  et  quo/Jam  e  femi-barbaris  Gal-  aut  ab  regibus  lecli,  aut,  pojl  reges  ex- 

lorstm.    Sueton.  Life  of  Caf.  E<  Tt  to  aftes,  jujju  populi.  JJv.  B.  W.c.  4.  P. 

/SsA.fv'Vffo*  k«  eowA.«uf  uty^aluv.    Dion  Ltcinius  Caivus  tribunus  militum  confu- 

CaflT.  B.  xlviii.    Erant  enim  fuper  m'tlle,    lari  poteftate  vir  nullus  ante  bono- 

ct  quidm  indignijftmi,  pojl  necetn  Cafo-  ribus  ufus,  vetus  tantum  fenator,  et 

ris,  per  gratiam  et  premium  adlecli,  atate jam  gravis.  Jd.B.v.c.  12.  Ma- 

quas  orcinos  valgus  vocabat.    Sucton.  jores  nqftri,  cum  regum  poteftatem  non 

Life  of  Aug.  tulifenty  ita  magijlratus  anttucs  crea- 
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fion,  thofe  fenators,  who  had  not  a  right  to  a  feat  in  the 
fenate,  by  virtue  of  fome  magiftracy,  were  chofen  by  the 
people :  So  that,  though  the  magiftracy  was  the  feminary 
of  the  fenate,  out  of  which  it  was  annually  fupplied,  yet 
there  were  other  fenators  (probably  chofen  when  the  vacancies 
were  too  many  to  be  filled  up  by  the  magiftrates  of  the 
year)  who  were  inverted  with  that  dignity  by  the  people, 
without  having  borne  any  magiftracy  at  all.  Thefe  fena- 
tors were  chofen  promifcuoufly  out  of  the  plebeians,  as  well 
as  the  patricians,  even  before  the  people  were,  by  law, 


veruntt  ut  (oncilium  fenatu:  reipullica  patricians,  and  plebeians;  fince,  not 
pr.cpontrent  fempiternum ;  deltgerentur  birth,  but  the  poflTeflion  only  of  four 
autem  in  id  concilium  ab  uxiverfo  popu-  hundred  thoufand  fcftertii,  that  is,  of 
iff  tdUufque  in  ilium  fummum  ordinem  3229  /•  3*.  4</.  ftcriing  gave  a  ticjc  to 
omnium  cnium  induftrix  ac  %-irtuti  pa-  it.  After  Mtelius  had  received  the 
ttret.  Gc.for  Sext.  1  have  faid  that  the  punithment  he  deferred,  Livy  makes 
time,  when  the  people  obtained  the  Quintiu&Cincinnatus,  the  dictator, 
privilege  of  being  chofen  immediately  tell  the  people,  that  it  was  monftrous 
into  the  fenate,  mtift  have  bet  n  be-  in  Madttrs  to  imagine  that  the  city', 
twten  the  ytafcs  163  and  314  -,  becaufe.  iMwfc  fott/d  fcarce  digtfi  bis-  being  «  fe- 
ll is  plain,  from  Dionyfius  of  Mali-  nator,  uculd  futftr-  bint  to  be  their 
carnalTus,  that  it  was  after  the  affair  king,  ut  quem  Jenatorem  cor.ccquere  ch'i- 
of  Coriolanus,  which  happened  in  the  4cu  vix  paffet,  regem  ferre).  H.  iv.  c.  15. 
firfl  of  thofe  years  ;  for  he  fays  that,  Sp.  Melius  therefore,  though  a  plc- 
frem  {bat  time,  the  democracy  gained  beian,  might  have  been  elected  into 
ground  upon  the  arijiotracy,  by  the  the  fenate :  It  is  alfo  certain  that  we 
peoples  being  made  eligible  into  tbe  fe-  find  the  people  in  jjolfeflion  of  this 
naff,  and,  by  fevcral  oiher  conceffions  privilege  in  the  year  353,  when  P.  Li- 
made  in  their  favor,  of  wh;ch  he  there  tinius  C'alvus  was  cholen  coniular  tri- 
gives  a  particular  account,  x«i  »iutt  bur.c.  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  affair 
«{£<rp*t»o<  e  JrfA«(t  ^fSij  f*i?*(-  k  it  *f»-  ot  Coriolanus  fuggefted  the  reflexion 
s»*fx  m  iroAA«  t*  *tx*t»  tt^uft»"»f  *vt-  1  have  mentioned  to  Dionyfius  of  Ha- 
£«a»,  /3»Ai:(  ti  ^fl»x«"  i*<T(igr*ir*  roif  Ikarnaffus,  and,  as  that  affair  happen- 
/u/^clwewj  &c.  Dion.  Hal.  B.  vii.  The  cd  only  two  years  after  the  inftitution 
year  3 14  was  remarkable  for  the  pu-  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  by 
nifhment  of  Sp.  Melius,  who  was,  as  which  the  people  were  admitted  into 
it  appears,  a  plebeian  ;  which  is  not  the  fenate  by  virtue  of  that  magiftn£«- 
at  all  contradi&cd  by  Livy's  faying  he  cy,  it  is  very  probable  they  foon  after 
was  ex  equeftri  crd>ne\  for  the  order  obtained  the  right  of  being  elected 
of  knights  was  common  both  to  the  immediately  into  that  aflercbly. 
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pable  of  being  either  confular  tribunes,  or  confuls.  When 
the  people  obtained  the  privilege  of  being  chofen  fenators 
in  this  manner,  I  cannot  determine  ;  but  mall  obferve  that 
it  muft  have  been  between  the  years  of  Rome  263,  and 
314.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  fenators  of  both 
kinds  were  chofen  by  the  people,  with  this  difference,  that 
one  fort  of  them  were  elected  immediately  into  the  fenate  5 
and  the  others,  into  thofe  magiftracies,  that  gave  them  a 
right  to  a  feat  there. 

V.  All  magiftrates,  fuch  as  confuls,  pnetors,  cenfors, 
cediles,  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  quaeftors  had  a  right  to 
a  feat  in  the  fenate,  during  their  magiftracy ;  after  the  ex- 

V.  Turn  C.  Canukius  pauca  in  fenattt  rian,  was  created  dictator  to  perform 

veciferatus.  Liv.  B.  iv.  c .  i .  x«<  t*t«  the  duty  of  the  cenfors,  in  reading 

»wur*i  *>«f  oi  rvf&Kti  re  *txtl"  vT8  OVtrr  tne  names  of  the  fenators,  and 

tm>  A;/4«fgttv)  taaat  vr*(t\!)H*  ut  tm  co  fupply  the   vacancies  occafioned 

Dionyf.  Hal.  B.  vii.  tvtUx  <rv»-  by  the  death  of  great  numbers  of 

tit  to  faKtvTKfm  oi  «runiJf(M,  wx-  them,  who  had  loll  their  lives  dur- 

f :*}**  Kxt  r»n  hpxfxu,,  vVi^  air(p«A«*f  hg   the  fecond   Punic  war:  Here 

ti  jt«<  rJnyott  tk<  aoKtttt  nr*»xs>.  Id.  the  curule  magiftrates  arc  firft  called 

B.  x.  Ouri  y*{  ar^wrcc  w        t*»  jv»-  over,  in  the  order  they  had  been  cre- 

«^X9*T<W  •«*  T<          K*T*»»ec,  m  v;i-  ated  magiftrates ;  then  the  plebeian 

ctvqKbt*'  #iBcA»!o-i«e»  it  km  0sA>i»  »<fi^t-  .  rtdihs,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 

«»             Plut.  L  ife  of  Cat.  of  Ut.  the  quxftors;  redtato  vetere  fenatu, 

The  curule  magiftrates  were  the  con-  rWtf  />  r/'^j  /'»  demortuortim  kcum  kgit, 

fuls,  pr;etors,  cenfors,  and  curule  x-  qui  peji  M.  sEmilium  el  C.  Flaminium 

ciles  i  no  authorities  ar^  brought  to  cenjlres  cttrulem  magijlratum  eepijfent, 

fnew  that  thefe  fate  in  the  fenate,  du-  nudum  in  fenatum  htli  effent ;  ut  quif- 

ring  their  magiftracy,  it  bsir>g  a  thing  que  ecrwn  mngijlratus  primus  crtatus 

fo  well  known.     Ocicginta  pr<cterea  era/ :  turn  legit  qui  adiles,  tribuni  pie- 

out  ftnatorety  out  qui  eos  iragftratus  beiiy  qu^eflorefve fuerant.  Liv.  B.  xxiiv 

gcjjijfent,  unde  in  fcualum  legi  debercnt.  c.  23.    This,  therefore,  feerm  to  have 

Liv.  B.  xxii.  c.  49.    It  is  molt  proba-  been  the  order  obferved  by  the  cenfors, 

ble  that  the  cenfors  obferved  the  fame  in  calling  over  the  names  of  thofe, 

order  in  calling  over  the  fenate,  with  who  had  been  magiftrates  fince  the  laft 

regard  to  thofe,  who  had  been  magi-  call  of  the  fenate.    As  to  the  right  I 

ftratcs  fince  the  laft  time  it  had  been  have  faid  thofe,  who  had  been  curule 

called  over,  that  was  followed  by  M.  magiftrates,  enjoyed,  of  being  admit- 

Butco,  who,  being  the  oldcft  cenfo-  <cd  into  the  fenate  during  the  interval 
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piration  of  which,  thofc,  who  were  not  before  in  the  cen- 
fors lift,  ceafed  to  be  fenators,  till  the  next  time  the  fenate 
was  called  over  by  the  cenfors  ;  when,  if  their  names~were 
not  omitted,  they  became  fenators  :  And,  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  expiration  of  their  magiftracy,  and  the  next 

between  the  expiration  of  their  magi-  this  form,  ttti  fenatores^  quibufque  in 

ftracy,  and  the  next  call  of  the  fenate  ;  fenatu  fententiam  dictre  licet,  ad  

and  the  exclufion  of  thofe,  whofe  ma-  conveniant.    Here  thofc,  who  had  a 

giftracy  had  nor  been  of  that  fort,  I  right  of  delivering  their  opinions  in 

hope  the  following  authorities  will  be  the  fenate,  are  diftinguilhtd  from  the 

thought  fuftkknt  to  fupport  what  I  fenators  :   In  the  following  paffage, 

have   advanced   upon    that  fubjedr.  Cicero,  in  his  fpeech  for  Cluentius, 

There  is  a  paflage  in  Valerius  Maxi-  diltinguifhes  them  from  the  quasrtors, 

mus,  B.  ii.  c.  2.  where  he  fays  that  and  the  tribunes  of-  the  people,  quive 

Fabius  Maximus,  as  he  was  going  in-  quajlory  tribunus  plebis,  quive  infena- 

to  the  country,  met  upon  the  road  P.  tu  fententiam  dixit.    There  is  an  ap- 

Crafius,  who,  he  knew,  had  been  pellation  often  applied  by  the  ancient 

qujeftor  three  years  before,  and  dif-  authors  to  fome  of  the  fenators,  which 

courted  with  him  of  what  had  paflfed  has  occafioned  great  variety  of  opini- 

in  the  fenate;  nr  t  knowing  that  he  ons,  and,  confequently,  great  difficul- 

not  yet  b-en  called  by  the  cenfois  to  ties ;  thefe  have  been  encreafed,  if  not 

the  degree  of  a  fen  nor,  by  which  created,  by  what  Gellius  has  advanced 

means  alone,  thofe,  who  had  been  ma-  upon  this  fubject :   The  appellation  I 

girtrates,  could  become  fenators.  Me-  mean  is  that  of  Pedariiy  which  that 

mor  eum  tritnnio  ante  qu*florem  fa8um>  author  has  endeavoured  to  explain  in  a 

ignarufque  nondum  a  cenferibus  in  ordi- '  manner  fo  inconfiftcnt  with  the  tcfli- 

nem  fenatonum  allethim  :  quo  uno  modo  monyofall  writers  of  the  beft  authority, 

bis,  qui  jam  komres  geJJ'erant,  aditus  in  and,  indeed,  with  what  he  himfelf 

curiam   dabalur.     The  quedtorfhip,  has,  upon  other  occafions,  aflerted, 

therefore,  not  being  a  curule  magi-  that  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 

ftracy,  thofc,  who  had  been  inverted  confute  him  any  othcrwife,  than  by 

with  it,  had  no  right  of  coming  into  producing  fome  pafilfges  out  of  thofe 

the  fenate,  during  that  interval ;  which  authors,  which  the  reader  may,  if  he 

right  thofe,  who  had  been  curule  ma-  pleafes,  confront  with  what  Gellius 

girtratcs,  enjoyed,  though  they  weie  has  faid  upon  this  fubjecl.    But,  to 

not  actually  fenators  till  their  names  explain  this  matter  :  According  to  my 

were  called  over  by  the  cenfors  :  This  opinion,  there  were  three  methods,  by 

appears  by  the  terms  of  the  confular  which  the  fenators  declared  their  fenfe 

edift,  in  which  they  are  always  fum-  of  what  came  before  them  ;  the  firft 

moned,  and  always  diftinguifhed  from  was  by  their  ajfent,  or  approbation, 

the  fenators.    This  edift  is  often  men-  which  they  fignified  as  they  fate  in 

lioned  by  Livy,  and  conftantly  runs  in  their  places  \  and  this  is  what  Cicero 
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call  of  the  fenate,  if  they  had  been  curule  magiftrates,  they 
had  a  right  of  coming  into  the  fenate,  and  of  delivering 
their  opinion  there,  though  not  of  voting.  But,  if  they 
had  not  been  curule  magiftrates,  they  had  no  right  of  com- 
ing into  the  fenate  during  that  interval. 

VI.  This  power  of  the  cenfors  was  fb  great,  that  Cicero 
thinks  it  ought  to  have  been  abrogated.    However,  great  as 

means,  when  he  tells  Metellus,  nulla  fama  ejus  ageretur,  ftantem  co'igit  in  fe- 
eft  a  me  unquam  fententia  ditto,  in  fra-  natu  fententiam  dicer e.  The  fenfc  of 
trem  tuttm,  quotiefcunque  ahquid  eft  ac-  this  paflagc  Sigonius,  mifled  by  Gellius, 
turn,  fedens  Us  afftnfi,  qui  mibi  Icnijfmc  has  ltrangely  miftaken  ;  which  I  men- 
fentire  vifi  funt.  B.v.Ep.2.  The  fe-  tion  the  rather,  becaufe  Gronovius, 
cond  was,  by  delivering  their  opini-  who,  in  his  edition  of  Livy,  frequcnr- 
ons,  with  their  reafons,  which  they  ly  animadverts  upon  the  errors  of  Si- 
did  ftanding  up  in  their  places :  This  gonius,  not  only  fuffers  this  to  tfcape 
requires  neither  proof,  nor  explanation,  without  cenfure,  but  inferts  his  anno- 
The  third  method  was,  by  dividing,  tation  among  his  own.  By  this  paf- 
without  giving  their  reafons,  that  is,  fage  of  Livy,  it  plainly  appear*,  con- 
by  going  over  either  to  this,  or  that  trary  to  the  opinion  of  Gcllius,  and  of 
fide  of  the  houfe;  and  this  was  called  all  the  modern  writers  thai  thofe  fe- 
pedibus  in  fententiam  ire,  from  whence  tutors,  who  were  called  pedarii,  were 
came  the  appellation  of  pedarii  ftnato-  not  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  their 
res  i  and  this  is  the  frnfe  Fcftus  has  body,  any  oiherwifc,  than  by  their 
given  to  the  word,  pedarium fenatorem  behaviour  upon  that  particular  occa- 

 ita  apptllatur,  quia  tacitus  tranf-  fionj  that  is,  they  were  called  fo,  be- 

eundo  ad  eum,  cujus  fententiam  probat,  caufe  they  then  divided  without  giving 

quid  fentiat,  indical.    All  thefe  three  their  reafons ;  for  it  muft  be  obfcrved, 

methods  are  particularly  mentioned  in  that  Livius  Saliuator,  whofc  manner  of 

the  following  paffage  of  Livy,  B.  voting  is  here  taken   notice  of  by 

xxvii.  c.  34.  It  relates  to  M.  Livius  Livy,  was,  at  that  time,. a  confuhr  i'c- 

Salinator,  chofen  conlul  with  C.  Clau-  nator,  and,  confequently,  enjoyed,  in 

dius  Nero,  in  the  547th  year  of  Rome,  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  rights  an- 

whofc  confulfhip  was  illuftrattd  by  the  nexed  to  the  dign.ty  of  a  fenator. 

defeat  of  Afdrubal :  That  author  there  VI.  Ex  its  autem  qui  magiftratum  ce- 

fays  of  the  former,  who,  after  a  long  perunt,  quofenatus  conftituttur,  populare 

abfence  from  public  affairs,  had  been  eft  fane  neminem  in  jummum  locum  nift 

obliged,  by  the  cenfors,  to  give  his  per  populum  venire,  fub/ata  cooptatione 

attendance  in  the  fenate,  fed  turn  quoque  cenforid.    Cic.  5.  Li.  of  Laws.  When 

aut  verbo  affentiebatur,  out  pedtbus  in  the  decemvirs  were  fuppreffed,  it  was 

fententiam  ibat,  donee  ccgnati  eum  bo-  made  capital,  by  two  feveral  laws,  to 

minis  caufai  M.  Livii  Macatit  quum  create  any  magirtrate  without  an  ap- 
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it  was,  it  was  not  without  controll ;  for  the  cenfured  perfon 
had  a  right  of  appealing  from  the  cenfors  to  the  people ; 
to  whom,  from  the  fuppreflion  of  the  decemvirs,  there  lay 
an  appeal  even  from  the  dictators.  This  relief,  therefore, 
the  cenfured  perfon  was  intitled  to,  when  both  the  cenfors 
concurred  in  expelling  him ;  but,  if  only  one  of  them 
thought  he  deferred  this  animadverfion,  the  other  might 
acquit  him  of  it. 

VII.  It  muft,  however,  be  confrdered  that  this  expulfion 
did  not  amount  to  a  difability  ;  for  the  perfon  expelled 
might  be  rechofen  into  any  magiftracy,  that  gave  right  to  a 
feat  in  the  fenate  j  and,  confequently,  be  readmitted  to  the 
degree  of  a  fenator. 

VIII.  No  priefts,  as  fuch,  were  admitted  into  the  fenate, 
except  the  flamen  dialis :  But,  as  the  dignities  of  the  feveral 

peal  to  the  people  ;  both  thofe  laws  of  his  fon  Q.  Fabius,  matter  of  the 

are  mentioned  by  Livy,  the  words  of  horfe  to  L.  Papirius  Curfor,  the  dicta- 

thc  firft  are,  ne  quis  utlum  magiftratum  tor,  who,  without  any  regard  to  the 

fine  provocations  crearet :  qui  creajjet,  interceffion  cither  of  the  fenate,  or  ar- 

eum  jus  fafque  ejfet  occidi :  neve  ea  c<e-  my,  defigned  to  put  the  mafter  of  the 

des  capitalis  nox*  baberetur:  B  iii.  c.  horfc  to  death  for  ingaging  the  Sam- 

55.  Thofe  of  the  other  are  as  follows,  nitcs  in  his  abfence,  contrary  to  his 

qui magijiratum fine provocations  creajjet,  orders,  though  he  had  gained  acom- 

tergo  ac  capite  puniretur.  id.  ib.     In  pkte  victory,  in  which  twenty  thou- 

confequence  of  thefc  laws,  we  find  by  find  of  the  enemy  were  (lain  :  To 

Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  T.  Flamini-  avert  the  effects  of  this  feverity,  M. 

nus,  that  his  brother,  L.  Flamininus,  Fabius  appeals  from  the  dictator  to 

being  defcrvedly  expelled  the  fenate  the  people,  as  to  the  fovereign  judge 

by  the  cenfors,  M.  Porrius  Cato,  and  of  his  conduct,  wbofe  pouery  he  tells 

L.  Valerius,  appealed  from  them  to  him,  is  fuperior  to  That  of  bis  ditlator- 

the  people,  who  affirmed  the  fentence  Jhip  ;  provoco  ad  populum  ;  eumque 

of  the  cenfors.    I  know  it  is  generally  tibi  fugienri  exerciius  tui,  fugienti  fe- 

thought  that  there  lay  no  appeal  to  the:  natusjudicium,  judicem  fero,  qui  ccrte 

people  from  the  dictators,  even  after  tin  us  plus  qtiam  tua  dictatura  potelt 

the  affair  of  the  decemvirs*,  but  the  polletque.    Liv.  B.  viii.  c.  33.  Tr« 

contrary  is  manifeft  from  thofe  two  eject i  de  fenatu  :  retinuitquoldam  Le- 

laws,  and  will  appear  much  more  fo  pidus  a  collega  prxteritos.  Liv.  B.  xl. 

by  the  fpeech  of  M.  Fabius,  in  favor  c.  51. 

prieft- 
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priefthoods  were  generally  conferred  upon  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  commonwealth,  thefe  were  intitled  to  a  feat 
there,  by  virtue  of  the  magiilracies  they  had  borne :  It  be- 
ing a  fundamental  maxim  among  the  Romans,  not  to  look 
upon  the  law,  the  fword,  and  the  pricfUiood,  as  incompatible 
profefllons :  So  that,  every  perfon,  who  pretended  to  diftin- 
guifh  himfelf  in  the  commonwealth,  was  under  an  indifpen- 
fable  obligation  of  qualifying  himfelf  for  all  of  them.  By 
this  means,  thefe  three  profeflions,  whofe  different  intcrefts 
ever  mud  divide  the  world  under  any  other  regulation,  be- 
ing exercifed  by  the  fame  perfons,  had,  of  courfe,  the  fame 
interefts. 

IX.  The  power  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  was  very 
great,  even  in  the  fenate ;  fo  great,  that,  if  only  one  of 
their  college  interpofed,  no  decree  could  be  made. 

VII.  Ai»t*a@'  o  ntta-Aig^,  o  /*{!<*  t*i*  inertia  flaminum  obliteratami  ipfts,  non 
taffiMtn  T>if  w»<n#<  tKiticu*  (tfrg*]r,yu  facerdotio  damno  fuiffey  quum  aquum  cen- 
yxfinun  tr,*  ,3jsA««r*r«Aa€4i.)  Dion  Cafl".  fuiffent,  tie  ipfo  qutdem  contra  tendente 
B.  xxxvii.  pratore,  magno  ajfenfu  patrum  plebifque, 

VIII.  11  abet ur  fenatus  frequens  :  ad-  fiamineminfenatumintroduxerunt.  Liv. 
hibentur  omnes  pontifices,  qui  erant  fena-  B.  xxvii.  c.  8. 

tores:   t)  qui  bus  Marcellinus,  qui  erat  IX.    Neqne  poffet  per  inter ceffiones 

tupidiffmusmtiy  fententiam  primus  roga-  trihtnici.is  fenatus  confullum  fieri.  Liv. 

tus,  qiufivit  quid  effent  in  decernendo  B.  iv.  c.  43.  n.£*  yz?  T£»»  Aw*^**  *3i* 

fetuti.    Turn  M.  Lucullus  de  omnium  a*>*,  o'ti        n  ot*xy>i>!  -mi  /*«1asv*< 

coUegarum  fententii  refpondit  religionis  fTcwaro,   «'t«  x«<           s£s»1n->  «t« 

judices  pontijices  fuiffet  legis  fenatum  :  iCaAc»7o  ™*  ym^r  tfun*£«Ai.'5*<,  «ti  x«u 

fe,  et  collegas  fuos  de  religione  ftatuijfe,  ^.    Dicn  Caff.  B.  xli.  Cumfieretfe- 

in  fenatu  de  lege ftatuturos.    Cic.  Ep.  2 .  natus  confultum  in  fententiam  M<ircelUn:y 

to  Ate.  B.  iv.  cum  omnes  pontifitesy  qui  omnibus  prater  unlm  aff'ntientibus,  Ser-> 

erant  bujus  crdi>:isy  adeffent.  id.  of  the  rama  inttrufftt.  Cic.    Ep.  2.  B.  iv.  to 

Anf. ofthe  Harufp.  C.  Valerius  Flaccus,  Alt. 

fiamendialis  rem  inter miffam  per  X.  Svmprcnii  Ittlio   erat-,  ceterum 

multos   annos  ob  indignitatem   flami-  Cornelius  mvrem  traditum  a  patribus 

num  priorum  rcpet'tvit.  Hi  in  fenatum  in-  fequendnm  niebat^  ut  qui  primus  cenfor 

troiret.     Ingrcffttm  'cum  curiam '  cuu»?  ex  its  qta  vfrerent,  fuiffet,  eum  princi- 

Lkinius  prat  or  inde  eduxiffei,  tribunes'  pern  legerenf  :  is  T.  Manlius  Torquatus 

plebis  appellavit  flamen  — — •  tribuni  rent  erat.  Setnpreniust  cut  dii  for tern  legendi 

Vol.  I.  M  m  m  X.  The 
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X.  The  firfl  perfon  of  this  aflembly  in  dignity  was  the 
prince  of  the  fenatc  ;  who  by  cuftom  was  the  oldeft  cenfori- 
an ;  but,  if  it  was  infifted  upon  by  the  cenfor,  to  whofe  lot 
it  fell  to  chufe,  he  might  name  any  other  fenator.  The 
nomination  of  the  prince  of  the  fenatc  preceded  the  calling 
over  the  fenators. 

XI.  That  the  prefence  of  a  certain  number  of  fenators 
was,  at  all  times,  necefTary  to  the  palling  of  decrees,  cannot 
be  denied  ;  fince  we  often  find  that,  for  want  of  the  num- 
ber required,  no  decree  could  be  made ;  and  often  meet  with 
complaints  againft  furreptitious  decrees,  that  is,  decrees 

dedijftnt,  ei  jur  libtrum  eofdem  dedijft  quum  in fenatu  centum  non  minus  ejjeiit. 

deosy  ft  id  fuoarbitrio  faclurum;  Utfu  Liv.  B.  xxxix.  c.  J 8.  And,  if  fo,  this 

rumque  i^.  Fabium  Maximum  —  Quum  order  is  lb  far  from  being  a  proof  that 

diu  certatum  effet  verbis,  concedente  col-  the  prefence  of  fo  many  fenators,  and 

lega,  Uftus  a  Sempronio  princeps  in  no  more,  was  necefTary  to  the  pafllng 

fenatu  Q  Fabtus  Maximus  conful :  inde  of  every  decree,  that  it  proves  quite 

alius  fenatus  letlus.  Liv.  B.  xxvii.  c.  1 1.  the  contrary  j  particularly,  fince  men- 

XI.  Necagi  quicquam  per  infrcquen-  tion  isalfo  made  by  the  fame  author  of 

tiampoterat  fenatus.    Liv.  B.  ii.  c.  2  3.  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  fena- 

Quidabeo  quemquam pojfe <equi  expeciarey  tors  being  prefent,  when  a  public  vow 

qui pfr  v  'r  quentiam  furtim  fenatus  con-  was  made  for  the  profptrity  of  the 

fultun:  dRum  ad  arrarium  detulerit.  id.  commonwealth,  i^uiim  centum  el  quin- 

B.  xwx.c.  4.  Cuptvi,  inquit,  ex  fenatus  quaginta  ncn  minus  adefott,  pr.ee  unte 

(onfuiio  fin  r<  pic.   Qc.  B.  x.  Ep.   4.  verba  Lepido  pontifice  msximo%  id  vo- 

to  Ait.    It  is  generally  thought  that,  turn fufceptum  eft .    Liv.  B.  xlii.  c.  28. 

whi:e  the  complement  of  the  fciate  I  find,  befides,  thar,  upon  occafiop.s 

was  ihr:t  hun 'red,  the  prefence  of  one  of  great  moment,  the  fenatc  were 

hundred  fcrators,  and  no  more,  was  fworn,  before  they  gave  their  vct.s; 

ncCi-ffary  to  the  palTing  of  all  decrees :  but  this^  w;as  alfo  in  confluence  of  Tome 

I  am  ie  fible  that  there  are  feveral  paf-  order  made  for  that  purpofe  ;  which, 

fages  in  Livy,  where  mention  is  made  like  the  orders  before  m.-ntioned,  was 

of  the  nerefli'y  of  fo  many  fenators  occafional.    Patres  jurati  (ita  cenve- 

being  pref.  nt,  when  a  report  of  fome  nerat)  cenfuerunt.    Liv.  B.  xxx.  r.  40. 

particular  maitcr  was  to  be  made  to  the  A*««-i  3*  m^»ct!*rli%  wafXffi,  x*£a:rtf  it 
KlUte:  But  this  feems  to  have  been  in  jui8* iw>  C*$or  intp$i«*. 

confequencc  of  fome  order  made  for  Dionyf.  Hal.  B.  vii.    There  is  a  pf- 

that  purpofe,  Senatus  confulto  cautu'm  fage  in  the  xxvi  B.  c.  33.  of  Livy, 

eft  ut  prat  or  Jcnalum  confident'-  which  defer  ves  more  than  ordinary 

made, 
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made,  when  the  number  required  were  nop  prefent.  But, 
I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  number  of  fenators  requifite  va- 
ried, according  to  the  importance  of  the  decrees ;  in  this  I 
am  confirmed  by  a  regulation  of  Auguftus,  who,  as  I  have 
obferved  upon  another  occafton,  appointed  the  particular 
number  of  fenators,  whofe  prefence  fhould  be  neceflary  to 
the  enacting  decrees  of  every  kind  :  And  it  is  probable  this 
regulation  was  rather  declaratory  of  the  ftanding  order  of 
the  fenate,  than  introdu&ory  of  a  new  one.  This  was  in 
the. 744th,  or  745th  year  of  Rome:  He  had  nine  years 
before  fixed  the  whole  number  of  fenators  at  fix  hundred, 
when  the  prefence  of  four  hundred  was  neceflary  to  the 
pafllng  of  decrees ;  which  number  he  eight  years  after  re- 
duced ;  for  he  found  the  fenators  not  very  fond  of  giving 
their  attendance  in  the  fenate,  where  they  were  conftantly 
obliged  to  applaud,  without  approving;  which,  though 
they  fubmitted  to  in  the  moft  fervile  manner,  yet  they 
could  not  help  remembering  they  had  once  been  free ;  they 

attention,  not  only  as  it  (hews  that,  volumwjubemufque.    Thcfe  confidera- 

upon  the  occafion  there  mentioned,  a  tions  make  me  fearful  of  aflerting, 

particular  order  was  made  by  the  peo-  with  the  generality  of  thofe,  who  have 

pic  that  the  fenate  mould  be  fworn  be-  treated  this  fubject,  that,  while  the 

fore  they  gave  their  votes,. but  alfo  be-  fenate  confifted  of  three  hundred,  the 

caufc  it  was,  at  the  fame  time,  Tclblved  prefence*  of  one  hundred,  and  no  more 

by  the  people  to  ftand  to  what  mould  was  neceflary  to  the  palling  of  every 

be  determined  by  the  major  part  or  the  decree.  Ton «  «^$/*8y  T4r  **(  ri¥ 

fenators,  who  mould  be  prefent  at  the  t«»  Siyi*»rm  *»«&«<>»,  xx<i'       o»  nkt 

deliberation  of  that  affair,  without  rc-  «*t«»,  my\tt  r.t$**eusn  ««r«*r,  Aivsjko^i- 

quiring  the  prefence  of  any  certain  tij«Y  (0  \\>y*s<Qr-)  Dion  Caff.  B.  lv. 

number  of  them.    The  conlideration  Av»^i^*«»Io»»  Jtw*3m  o>oi»( — T»f 

related  to  the  fate  of  the  Campani,  and  *o<ru»r  »«it*i|«7o.    id.  B.  liv.  o*«»  <fi  en 

others,  who  had  fubmitted  to  the  Ro-  xx  **  ct>x»!i  *v«Af}.«»79,  utMutt  1*  iaypx- 

mans  •>   upon  which,  Livy  fays,  the  r»  twins  ***  t»  t*«tW<»  >»  -m^xsvitK 

people  came  tothe  following  refolution:  yynibcu  »  y*(  f(*>  n*»uvt  wv*  a\- 

Plebes  ftc  jujftt,  quod  fenatus  juratus  A«r  xvf*<%.  id.  B,  liv. 
maxima  j>arst  qui  adfuttrifit,  an/eat ;  id 

-  M  m  m  2  could 
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could  command  their  words  and  actions,  and  even  their 
looks,  but  not  their  memories. 

XII.  The  Romans  were  not  a  mercantile  people  :  Their 
view  was  to  conquer,  and  to  govern  ;  to  fpare  fubmitting, 
and  fubdue  refilling  nations.  For  this  reafon,  though,  per- 
haps, not  for  this  reafon  only,  commerce  of  every  kind  was 
thought  unbecoming  a  Roman  fenator.  But,  that  their 
dignity  might  be  fupported  by  law,  as  well  as  cuftom,  it 
was  made  unlawful  either  for  a  Roman  fenator,  or  his  fa- 
ther, to  have  a  mip  of  greater  burden,  than  was  neceflary 
to  convey  the  product  of  their  farms  to  Rome. 

XIII.  As  the  magiftracy,  according  to  the  common 
courfe,  gave  admittance  into  the  fenate,  fo  it  regulated  the 
ranks  of  the  fenators :  The  magiftratcs  of  the  year  had  the 
precedency  of  all;  and  of  one  another,  according  to  their 
.  refpective  dignities ;  according  to  which  alio,  the  confular, 
the  praetorian,  the  cenforian,  the  aedilician,  the  tribunician, 
and  die  quaeftorian  fenators  were  placed  :  Of  thefc  the 
quseftormip  was  the  firft  conferred,  and  qualified  the  pcrfon 
inverted  with  it  for  a  feat  in  the  fenate,  as  a  magiftrate, 
during  the  year,  and,  as  a  fenator,  the  firft  time  the  fenate 
was  called  over  by  the  cenfors :  But  no  one  was  capable, 
even  of  this  magiftracy,  till  he  had  ferved  ten  campaigns. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  flopping  a  while,  to  take  a  furvcy 
of  this  auguft  body,  which  was  compofed  of  thofe,  who, 
befides  the  merit  and  experience  of  ten  years  fervice,  aclu- 

'  '  .  |  t 

XII.  Legem  Q  Claudius  tribunus  pk-  qtuefius  omnis  patribus  indtcorus  vifus. 

bis  aiverfus  fenatum^  uno  palrum  ad-  Liv.  B.  xxi.  c.  63. 
juvante  C.  Flaminio  tulerat  \  ne  quis  fe-       XIII.  Hoc  igitur  fretus  fenatu,  Pom- 

nator,  quive  fenatoris  pater  fuijfttt  ma-  peianum  fenatum  defpicit,  in  que  decern 

ritimam  navem  qu*  plus  quam  trecenta-  fuimus  confular  es — qui  vero  prat or ii  ? — 

rum  ampborarum  ejfet,  baberet :  id  fat  is  qui  tdilicii  ?  qui  tribunicit  ?  qui  qutftorii? 

habit  urn  ad  fru£lus  ex  agris  ve&andos  ;  Cic.  Philip.  13. 
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ally  were,  or  had  been  treafurers,  guardians  of  the  peoples 
liberties,  fuperintendents  of  the  temples  of  their  gods,  and 
the  entertainments  of  the  public,  controllers  of  manners, 
judges,  and  generals.  An  aflembly  fo  conftituted  de- 
ferved  to  be  what  they  really  were,  the  conquerors,  and 
governors  of  the  world. 

XIV.  As  the  military  age  commenced  at  the  taking  the 
manly  gown,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  feventeen ;  and,  as  ten 
years  fervice  were  neceffary  to  qualify  a  perfon  for  the  firft 
office,  that  gave  admittance  into  the  fenate,  I  mean,  the 
quaeftorfhip ;  it  follows  that,  if  the  fenate  happened  to  be 
called  over  the  year  after,  the  quaeftors,  provided  their  names 
were  not  omitted,  became  fenators,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
eight  years :  This  age,  therefore,  was  the  earlieft  any  per- 
fon, according  to  the  common  courfe,  could  become  a  fe~ 
nator ;  but,  as  the  time  for  calling  over  the  fenate  was  on- 
ly every  fifth  year,  and,  upon  many  accounts,  was  often 
poftponed,  it  frequently  happened  that  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years,  and  fometimes  more, 
between  the  quasftorfliip,  and  the  election  of  the  quseftors 
into  the  fenate. 

XV.  The  fame  magiftratcs,  who  aflembled  the  fenate, 
whether  confuls,  prxtors,  or  tribunes  of  the  people,  ac- 

XIV.  noXilivjv  St  A*£n»  *e x?*  *x  i£i  ,-i  Januarias  tribuni  plebis  vocavijfent.  Cic. 
vJm  vfolttot,  t»i  hk  JfK*  ffxlux<  view-  B.  x.  Ep.  28.  Publilius,  penes  quern 
vmt  jf  TiitKtKw.  Po!yb.  B.  vi.  lir^r'iu-  fafces  eranty  dk%  Spurt  Pojlumi,  inquit. 
«*«  f*u  yaf  tPn  3*StK&  it,,  rev  «A*  ;j»  S.xx  Irv.  B.  ix.  c .  8.  Ac,  poji  novum  affini- 
^fymofAitm  uamy>uu(.  Plut.  Life  of  taiem,  Pomptium  primum  rcgare  ftnten- 
C.  Gracchus.  licm  cccpit ;  cumCraffum  fclcrel,  effttque 

XV.  <$uum  confutes,  tumulto  repen-  conjuetudo  ut,  quern  ordinem  interrogandi 
tino  coafli,  fenatum  vocarent.  Liv.  B.  fentcntias  conjul  kahndis  Janitor  its  in- 
viii.  c.  28.  P.  Furius  Pbilus,  &  M.  Jlituijfct%  eum  toto  anno  confervaret. 
Pomponius  pr<etorest  fenatum  in  curiam  Sueton.  Life  of  Csefar.  Junius 
Hoftiliam  vocaverunt.  Id.  B.  xxii.  c .  55.  Silanus  primus  fenlenttam  rogatus,  quod 
iVaw,  cum  fenatum  a.  d.  13.  kalcndas  eo  tempore  conful  deftgnatus  erat.  Sail. 

quainted 
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quainted  them  with  the  reafons,  for  which  they  were  aflem- 
bled  :  If  the  fenate  were  fummoned  by  the  firft,  the  conful 
who  then  had  the  rods,  asked  the  opinion  of  the  fcpators 
upon  what  he  had  propofed,  beginning,  generally,  with  tie 
prince  of  the  fenate,  and  fo  on,  according  to  their  ranks ; 
and,  fometimes,  with  a  relation,  or  a  friend ;  but,  whatever 
order  they  purfued  on  the  firft  of  jfanuary,  the  day  they 
entered  upon  their  office,  it  was  cuftomary  for  them  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  afterwards,  till  the  election  of  the  confuls 
for  the  next  year,  which,  commonly,  fell  out  in  Jtdyy  or 
Augujl\  from  which  time,  the  firft  conful  elect  was  firjl 
asked  his  opinion.  Upon  a  divifion,  the  conful,  or  other 
magiftrate,  by  whom  the  fenate  was  aflembled,  directed 
thofe,  who  were  for  the  affirmative*  to  go  to  one  fide  of  the 
houfe,  and  thofe,  who  were  for  the  negative,  to  go  to  the 
other.  This  they  often  did,  without  delivering  their  opinions, 

Cat.  confp.    So  that,  what  Suetonius  mould  declare  war  againft  the  Atheni- 

calls  toio  anno,  muft  be  underftood  to  ans,  or  not :  His  manner  of  putting 

fignify  only  till  the  election  of  the  con-  the  qucftion  was  very  like  That  prafli- 

fulsforthe  infuing  year,    ^uatenus  de  fed  in  the  Roman  fenate  \  Tbofe,  fays 

religions  dicebaty  cui  rei  quia  jam  cbfijli  he,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  truce  is 

nonpoterat,  Bibulo  ajfenfum  eft :  de  tribus  broken,  and  that  the  Athenians  have 

legalise  frequentes  ierttnt  in  omnia  alia,  ailed  unjuftly,  let  them  rife,  and  go  to 

Gc.  B.  i.  Ep.  2.  Ire  in  omnia  alia  was,  that  fide  (pointing  to  a  certain  place) 

it  feems,  the  fenatorian  language,  im-  and  thofe,  who  art  of  a  contrary  opini- 

plying  to  divide  for  the  negative,  and  on,  to  the  other.    Upon  which,  the 

cenfere  omnia  alia,  to  be  of  a  contrary  affembly  rofe,  and  divided ;  and  thofe, 

opinion.    Qui  hoc  cenfetis,  illuc  tranfite-,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  truce  was 

qui  omnia  alia,  in  banc  partem.    Fejlus.  broken,  carried  it  by  a  great  majority. 

Thefe  were  the  words  made  ufe  of  by  Ot«  puvprn,  «  a«*i ituptnu,  Souei  ai- 

the  conful,  or  other  magiftrate,  who  \v»%  ed  coto*Sm,  %eu  ol  ASij»*«>»  fJixm, 

prefided  upon  that  occafion.      In  atamrt*  a  mm  -a  x"tin'  (J«£*t  ti^o*- 

this  manner,  Thucydidcs  fays  that  p>c»  tuuton)  oV«  i%  t(  t*  isti 

Sihenelaidas,  one  of  the  ephori,  took  $au&  «»«*«»7k  t*  infn<r»r,  km  jt«aa« 

the  opinion  of  the  Lacedemonians  up-  wKttut  iymno  air.^cvf .  «*  ar»ti«u  aiAv*-'- 
on  that  important  qucftion,  whether  the  Thuc.  B.  i.  c,  87.  J<«4rit?<rf»r 

thirty  years  truce  with  the  Athenians  it  «ti  rwt  x  ,x*r  awJf«        %<u  jt' 

was  broken;  in  reality,  whether  they  *ttm,  n  *«u£eCor  w«  mafjait**** 

much 
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much  lefs,  their  reafons,  if  the  queftion  happened  to  be  of 
fuch  a  nature,  as  to  lay  them  under  any  reftraint  in  deliver- 
ing them.  If  one,  or  more  tribunes  of  the  people  oppofed 
the  palling  of  any  decree,  the  fenfe  of  the  houfe  was,  how- 
ever, recorded,  and,  inftead  of  a  fenatufconfultum,  was  call- 
ed an  authority  of  the  fenate. 

XVI.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  very  wife  man  among  the 
Romans,  who  has  profefledly  treated  of  the  government  of 
that  commonwealth,  that  it  would  have  added  great  weight 
to  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  if  they  had  voted  by  ballot ; 
which  I  am  not  at  all  furprifed  at,  lince  the  laws,  relating  to 
the  ballot,  in  which  manner  the  people  gave  their  votes  up- 
on all  occafions  of  importance,  were  ever  looked  upon  as 
the  fource,  and  fupport  of  liberty. 

XVII.  The  fenatorian  cenfus,  or  fortune  required  to 
qualify  a  perfon  for  a  feat  in  the  fenate,  was  eight  hundred 
thoufand  feftertii,  or  64158/.  6  s.  8d.  ftcrling:  This  fum  Au- 
gustus raifed  to  twelve  hundred  thoufand  feftertii,  or  9687/. 

v9mv  *irocpjj»w»7#«)  tin  rtxSt,  km  like  thar,  fubjefr.  to  be  defeated  by  the 
it*  th  /3kai«t>tp>«  utmrraei,  interpolation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
yi»ou«nc  Dion  Caff.  B.  xli,  Si  qui s  pic-,  de  bisrebus,  pridiequam fcripfi,fc- 
intercedat  fenatufconfulto.  auttoritate  ft  natns  autloritasgravifjima  inter eeffit  \  cus\ 
fore  contentum.  Liv.  B.  iv.  c.  57.  This  cumCato,  &  Camnius  interteffijfent,  ta- 
authority  of  the  ferute,  as  I  have  fa  id  men  ejl  perfcripttt.  Cic  B.  i.  F.p.  2. 
in  the  27th  annotation,  Dion  CalTIus  Eaque.  qu*  deed  per fcripta  eft,  authri- 
applies  to  a  law  made  by  AugulUis,  but,  tas,  cut  fcis  inter  ceffum  effe—oftenfionem 
at  the  fame  time,  fays,  which  is  very  effe  perimhfam,  propter  interpofitam 
true,  that  the  dillinction  between  an  auelmtatem — video,  id.  B.  i.  F.p.  7. 
authority  of  the  itnatr,  and  a  fenatuf-  XVI.  Duabus  rebus  poffe  tenfirmari 
confultum  was  very  exadcly  obferved,  fenatumputa  ;  ft  numcrus  auclus  per  tu- 
tor a  long  while,  by  the  Romans  of  bcllam  fententiam  ftrtt.  Tabella  obtentui 
old,  though,  in  his  time,  it  was  grown  erit,  quo  magis  animo  libera  fat  ere  autlcat. 
obfolcte,  tkt«  ti  m  it%*pfr  mi  wA««1sr  Fragm.  fuppofed  of  Salluft  toC.Ca?far. 
toic  »«A<u  Ti?PnOt»,  f£«T>|Ao»  TPeirar  t<»»  htxCaffia  tabellr.riaprimipium  jujliffim* 
xi*,y%y<n*.  B.  Iv.  This  authority  of  libertatis.  Cic.  in  Cornel.  Tabella  vin- 
the  fenate  differed  from  a  fenatufconful-  dex  tacit*  libertatis.  Id.  2d  Agr. 
turn  in  another  refpe&j  it  was  nor, 
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10  j.  fterling;  which,  if,  by  any  accident,  a  fenator  had 
impaired,  he  loft  his  feat  in  the  fenate. 

XVIII.  If  a  fenator  neglected  to  give  his  attendance  in 
the  fenate,  without  being  able  to  affign  a  lawful  caufe  of  ab- 
fence,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine,  and  obliged,  immediately,  to 
find  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  it. 

There  are  fomc  other  particulars  relating  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Roman  fenate,  which  I  have  not  thought  worth 
taking  notice  of ;  fuch  as  the  facrifices,  and  other  religious 
ceremonies  neceflary  to  be  performed  previoufly  to  any  de- 
liberation; as  alfo  the  robes  peculiar  to  the  dignity  of  a  Ro- 
man fenator :  The  firft  of  thefe  arc  rendered  as  ridiculous 
by  our  prejudices,  as  they  were  made  venerable  by  theirs  ; 
and  the  other,  though  fomc  learned  men  have  thought  fit 
to  beftow  a  great  deal  of  criticifm  upon  that  inquiry,  feems 
to  be  a  fubjecT:  rather  of  curiofity,  than  inftruction. 

XVII.  Senatcrium  cenfumampliavit,  Volaterranopoffefiiontm— hoc autm  teni- 
ae pro  otlingentorum  milium fumma,  du-  pore  Cafar  eum  in  fenatum  legit,  quern 
odecies  H.  S.  taxavit.  Sucton.  Life  of  crdinem  illeiftdpojfeffione  amijfdvix  tueri 
Aug.  I  have  followed  Arbuthnot  in  re-  poteft.  Cic.  B.  xiii.  Ep.  5. 
during  the  fcftertii  to  fterling  money  •,  XVIII.  <$uis  unquam  tanto  damno  fe- 
he  fays,  and  I  think  with  great  proba-  natorem  coegit  ?  Aut  quid  eft  ultra  pignus, 
bility,  that  millefeftcrtium  amounted  to  aut  multam?  Cic.  Philip.  1.  Pqft- 
8—1 — 5  {  fterling  ;  confequcntly  cen-  quamcitati  nonconveniebant,  dimijji  circa 
turn  millia feftertium,v/\\\  amount  to  807-  domos  apparitores  ftmul  ad  pignora  capi- 
—5 — xOyOtiingenta  milliafeSlertium,t\\t  enda,  fci/citandumque9  num  confulto  de- 
old  fenatoriancenfus,  to  6458—6 — 8,  treftarent  ?  Liv.  B.  Hi.  e.  3S.  Sena- 
andduodeciesH.  S.  the  Auguftancen-  tori,  quinon  aderit,  aut  caufa,  aut  culpa 
fus,  to  9687— 10 — o.  Curtius  babet  in  eSlo.    Cic.  B.  iii.  of  Laws. 
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To  the  Preface. 


VjACE  xx.  line  17.  for  m.-rumfii,  read  Mirtrtafit. 
1     P.  rxi.  L  f.  dele 
PTmi.  I.  17.  f.  art,  t.  ft iid. 
P.  xixtl,  ].  %,  i.  it,  r.  if. 


Vol.  I. 

P.      Note  1.  Column  1.  Line  11.  (.  thanCtcr.  read, 
character*. 

Ibid.  C.  1.  L.  19.  f.  defijni.  r.  defign. 
P.  3.  L.  14.  f.  or.  r.  nor. 
P.  4.  L.  18.  f.  exceeded,  r.  furpafied. 
P.  4.  N.  8.  f.  Ai  (to  Roman)  r.  Ac  (in  Greek) 
P.  5.  N.  8.  C.  a.  L.  a  a.  f.  only  fhut.  r.  Ant  only. 

Id.  la  a  j  no  comma  after 
P.  6.  N.  8.  C.  1.  L.  4.  (.  744th.  r.  T4jd  year. 
P.  9.  N.  14.  C.  1.  L.  19.  after  Adyrians,  dele  unlet  > 

and  read,  And  afttrmardt  ebtft  ftr  tbtir  king. 
P.  10.  N.  14.  C.  1.  L.  ib.  f.  Conacui.  r.  Cooatat. 
.P.  it.  N.  14.  C.  I.  L-  xl.  no  comma  after  pnotr. 
P.  13.  N.  15.  C.  1.  L.  5.  f.  contended,  r.  contaad. 

lb.  L.  is.  f.  «.  r.  it. 
P.  17.  laft  line.  f.  confideration.  r.  contemplation. 
P.  19.  N.  a 4.  C.  I.  L.  1*.  bo  punttum  after  Dim. 

Ib.  N.  35.  C.  a. L.  17.  f.  pertiui.  r.  peritui. 
P.  a*.  C.  1.  L.  7.  f.  6aoth.  r.  6aift.  year. 
P.  xi.  N.  28.  C.  1.  L.  a.  f.  author,  r.  author*. 
P.  aj.  N.  a  9.  C.  1.  laft  line.  r.  m.  »»• 

Ib.  N.  30.  L.  1 1.  f.  Siraniana.  r.  Sicar.i. 
P.  16.  L.  5.  no  comma  after  art. 
P.  59.  C.  1.  L.  1  a.  after  colony,  r.  which. 

Ib.  L.  18.  f.  Lycaon  r.  Cccropt. 
P.  30.  N.  37.  C.  1.  L.  3.  f.  rir.,.  r.  fJaQai 
P.  31.  L.  16.  and  to.  f.  Oeaotriani.  r.  Oenotri. 
P.  37.  L.  14.  f.  Amiteraa.  r.  Amitemum. 
P.  48.  N.  60.  f.  it*  and  .1\ .  r.  it,  and  i h •. 

Ib.  N.  61.  f.  irrrfraatbab'e.  T.  irrtfroebsblt. 
P.  49.  N.  65.  f.  (»»  r. 
P.  <6.  L.  4.  after  tatlt.  r.  tlat. 
P.  63.  L.  la.  after  ri.  flrilce  out  a. 
1'.  83.  K.  116.  C  a.  L.  4.  f.  *  r.  •'. 
P.  85.  L.  ta.  f  Cclti.  r.  Celtar. 
P.  90.  laft  line,  no  comma  after  btn.n. 
P.  91.  laft  line  but  one.  f.  fuperitttendaate.  r.  fuperraten- 
dence. 

P.  96.  L.  16  ibilte  out  tring. 

P.  101.  C.  1.  L.  8.  f.  Jarba.  r.  Jarbat. 

Ib.  L.  30.  after  wtadi.  r.  btr, 

Ib.  L.  35.  f.  Amna.  r.  Amnc. 
P.  108.  L.  14.  no  comma  after  and. 
P.  109.  N.  151.  C-  1.  L.  1a.  f.  jw)u»/uir  r.  aatuaaarr. 

Ib.  L.  ax-  f.  ra.  r.  ex. 
P.  111.  N.  153.  L.  7.  f.  ifw^x»}oi».V».  r.  XftfjuaXtTw  , 

»&». 

P.'i  13.  laft  line.  f.  Battea.  r.  Batea. 
P.  1 19.  L.  1 1 .  no  comma  after  hag. 
P.  1x1  C.  a.  laft  >;-w  f.  then.  r.  than. 
P.  la;,  laft  line  but  one.  nocomnui  before,  or  after  wt 
bavt  rtctivtd. 

P.  133.  C  r.  L.  33.  f.  Mt^uifi>K  r.  Meruit. 
P.  13 l<  N.  aoi.  1.  r. 

lb.  N.  joa.  after         ftrike  out  tot. 
P.  136.  In  14.  f,  Odui.  r.  Dei oi. 


P.  14c.  V.  til.  between  A/xo'V  T.-^ff  put  a  line. 
P.  146.  tail  line  but  one.  no  comma  after  wia*. 
P.  148.  L.  5.  f.  pake.  r.  place. 

P.  151.  laft  line  but  one.  f.  of  Trojan,  r.  of  the  Trojan. 
P.  151.  C.  1.  laft  line  but  three,  f.  Simonidee.  r.  Pala- 
rnedei. 

P.  161.  C.  1.  L.  10.  f.  Aaneai.  r.  Aeneas. 

P.  163.  L.  1.  f.  in  which,  r.  at  which. 

P.  163.  L.  5.  f.  Cephalon.  r.  Cephalo. 

P.  168.  L.  7.  f.  SyraeufUn.  r.  Syracufan. 

P.  19a.  L.  18.  f.  While  be  entered,  r.  While  he  mm 

entering. 
P.  109.  N  •  174.  L  1.  f.  •'.  r.  -. 

P.  111.  L.  15.  after  item  inftead  of  a  comma  put  a  femi- 
ccdon. 

P.  1x9.  U  13.  f.  and,  and  of  ,/  •'•  tbt  latttr  and. 
P.  X43.  L.  4.  no  comma  after  f  ■{  - 

Ib.  C.  x.  L.  18.  f.  three  hundred,  r.  one  hundred. 
P.  14  v  L.  x.  f.  controk.  r.  control]. 

Ib.  N.  x8.  C.  x.L.6.  f.  cenurier.  r.  centuriea. 
P.  146.  C.  1.  L.  x8.  f.  the  in.  r.  in  the. 
P.  2c  j.  L.  13.  tto  comma  before  nor  after  all. 
P.  15  c.  N.  37.  C.  a.  L.  8.  f.  chaflifed.  r.  caafteoed, 
P.  » j6»  L.  i*.  f.  every  every,  r.  every. 
P.  1(9.  L.  4.  f.  tymbah.  r.  tymbrdi. 
P.  xox.  L.  6.  f.  adminiftered,  r.  admmiftred.  and  ftrifc? 

out  the  comma  after  tbafi. 
P.  063.  L.  10.  '■■  curia,  r.  curiar. 

lb.  C.  I.  L.  3.  f.  t.  Hai  ..'i  »7  U. 

P.  x6c.  L.  17.  after  »aW  r.  r'f. 

P.  aet.  C.  I.  L.  11. f.  with  eafe.  r.  at  eafe. 

P.  a  68.  L.  7.  no  comma  after  rcra. 
Ib.  N.  51.  L  t.  f.  Famtia.  r.  Farracia. 

P.  X69.  N.  $x.  C  fin  7.  ^  Duillioa.  r.  Duiliua. 

P.  170.  C.  %.  L<  x.  f.  PRESENTED,  r.  PR /VL- 
SI N  TED. 

Ib.  L.  3.  f.  OLORUM.  r.  OLOROM. 

Ib.  L.  4.  f.  PUGNANDOD,  r.  PUCNANDOD. 
P.  X77.  L.  18.  no  comma  after  tbt'tt. 
P.  X83.  L.  11.  no  comma  after  vraUi. 
P-  x8;.  L.  6.  no  comma  after  tsl/td. 

Ib.  N.  6S.  L.  I.  f.  •»(-0«aiMi;  r.  aufaauteic. 
P.  187.  L.  15.  no  comma  after  math. 
P.  196.  L.  7.  00  comma  after  tlligtd. 
P.  304.  C.  x.  L.  8.  (•  1TOt-H#OI  r.  IXOrHvOU 
P.  308.  L.  16.  no  comma  after  dmtt. 
P.  31 1.  L.  7.  f.  Pocnentine.  r.  Piimetine. 
P.  316.  laft  line.  f.  Cruftumerini.  r.  Cruflumeri. 
P.  3a8.  L.  I*  f.  in  which,  r.  at  which. 
P.  33*.  L.  3.  f.  of.  r.  on. 
P.  348.  L.  10.  f.  LXVII.  r.  1. XV  ill. 
P.  33a.  C.  1.  L.  I.  f.  XxKxiftax.  r.  XaXjuauc. 
P.  373.  L.  it.  after  ff"i'zi*g.  r.  amd  ItatiMg. 
P.  365.  L.  13.  no  comma  after  puniftted. 
In  the  tide  page  to  Polybius,  dele  Hyphen  between  Sixth* 

Book. 

P.  375.  L.  9.  f.  not  only  capable,  r.  capable  not  only. 
P-  381.  L.  15.  after  it.  infert  a  comma. 
P.  396.  L.  t.  f.  ewtlm.  r.  -fUi  >.. 
P.  407.  N.  13.  L.  5.  f.  miet.  r.  mit. 

P.  414-  1"  5-  '■  f""  ■>V-  fa^'f"'". 

P.  416.  C.  ;.  L.  7.  Arike  out  v:-mdof*h 

P.  4x0.  L.  1 1,  f.  «'«a».  r.  r«a«< . 

P.  443.  \.  IV.  L.  i.  f.  aultua.  r.  nullia. 
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